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INTERVIEW 

A COMPAKIO^I VOLtrJIE TO^ 

“ENQUIRE WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING.” 


Jii TT7E AurnoR or WiTniir upon EvEETTni>(>,’* 

‘ IioiiCEB 10 CoauESPONpnsjs,” "The Cosnee Cupboaep/’ 
"The Beason Why ^ "PmEosopiyi- ato JiflEXii 
UMTEP rj;;N AND PLNCIE,” PTC. 


In ih\ ^oluiu'' unu^ t.ubjoit'} bnollj ticdtel ol in "EvQUifiE 'Within” are fully olabomted, 
andKuch addition's Iiaio beon nude the enquiries and suggestions of HUiuOroas friends and 
t inespou lints liUL sluv n to be iiocessaiv . 

Incn IS, ni mover, iii “TnE t^TI1.RVIl^\, ’ niiub pleasing reading upon moml end soientiilo 
s il jn Is so limnhailv vviitten tb it it will pime uiiusuaflv lukresting -and, among these matters, 
th< “luinvii or Disoovlry all eolaVu oil House ” will be found enteifcaming and 
111 liuclivc to old and youug 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 
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HOULSTON AND -WEIGHT, 65, PATiENOSTEE EOW. 
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PKEFACE 


THE INTERVIEW was designed to /orm a compamon volume to 
Enc^uiue WiTUJN UPON Everythxkg^^ and has been uu^pted as such 
by many thousands of the subscribers to the lattarVcaffe 

In this volume will be found many sul^ects^tjfeated oSf'iu “EiWimiiE 
Withjtn,” with such additions fo the various branches of knowledge as 
the enquiries and suggestions of numerous friends have shown to be 
necessary. The’ series of papers entitled “ A Journet OF Discovery 
ALL JiouNi) ouit House” convey an amount of information scarcely to 
be looked for in a ivork of such small pretensions as the present. Every 
page of this volume contains excellent moral and scientific Ics^ns, and 
liints lor every-day comfort, which, if studie(!^and^applied, will prove 
that oui Interviews liave been productive considerable good. 

Another Work has also been added to wliat we may now begin to 
denominate our Family Library ; the new volume, which is unifonU in 
size and jnice with the two former, bears the quaint ti^e of' T he 

CWn^ii CirJiOAKD. 

Tlje (V)rner Cupboard is “ an institution ” sacred to English homes* 
It is tlK‘ liou'sohold treasury in which grandmothers and grandfathers 
store their in^ aluable “ nick-nacks,” and to which the younger members 
of the family look up with longing and wondering eyes. In storing the 
Corner Ciipl)oard, the editor has kept in view the contents of the 
previous Works, and has taken care to avoid useless repetitions. It 
has betiu his object to add wdiutevcr was needed. Hence the Corner 
Cupboard will be found to contain information varying from the 
previous works. One of the leading matters treated of in the Corner 
CupuoAiii) is Tun Aquarium, a sul>j(*ct of increasing interest in thousands 
of families. These articles are by a scientific gentleman of great prac- 
tical^ experience, and are^Uustrated by a large number of excellent 
Wiood engravings. The volume also contains several beautiful designs 
in Patchwork, illustrated by diagram patterns of the exact size for the 
^ work ;i and a calendar of amusements for children ibr every montli in 
the, ycai* with numerous engravings. 
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Anott^Ot Work, tmiform .in size and price *witli the preceding ones, 
but of II Very difien*nt to either of them, has ju&t been published, 

tmder the title of Wiiv.'* The object of the woik is to 

impart a clear the higher phenomena of nature ])y employ- 

ing, in illustraticm thereof, those simple effects of daily occurrence 
which rarely attract our observation. 

Why should We not inquire the “ reason why ” regarding crythinof 
we observe ? Why should we mentally grope about, when ViO may sec 
our Way ? When addressed in a foreign tongue, we hear a uuniber of 
articulated sounds, to which we can attach no meaning ; lliey «‘onvey 
nothing to the mind; make no impjcssiou upon the indwtlhng soul. 
When those sounds are interpreted to us, in a language that e can 
understand, we receive impressions of joy, hope, suiprise, or sorrow, 
because the words convey to us a meaning. In like manner, if wc fail 
to understand Nature, its beauties, its teachings, are lost. Every tiling 
' speaks to us, but wFdo'no{ understand the voices. They come mui- 
muring from the brook, trilling from the bird, or j)wiling from the 
thunder ; but though they reach the car of the body, they do not 
impress the listening spirit. 

These vTjJumos now take their place among the books of the p^Jp. 
They arc* adapted for botli sexes, for all classes and ages, and "honld 
be circulated by the friends of education wherever the English 
is known. How many winter evenings will they enhuhton and impiovcl 
How many liomcs will they enrich and comfort ! Far down tlie stream 
of time, present readers and wiiteis have passed awa} — uhen the 
world moveb in stranger fashion than even now — wlien we, the h\ ing, 
come to be spoken of as “ ancesiois,” there may then be found upon 
many a family book-case, F nquire Within, The Interview, Notices to 
Correspondents, The Corner Cupboard, and The Reu'^on hy, memo- 
rials of relatives who have passed away, giving evidence that tlie days 
in which we lived u'ere not cntiiely darkened^” and that some of our 
love and wisdom has passed down to posterity 


tondon, SepfenbcTf 1857. 
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THs VATBSB hr'' mi iflaatit^m.m 

nn KEABOTW ?roj^ 

JOOE^fcT ^ 

A 1 BW days ago toy bOJy^ r^t^is^ed #oai ^ 
tjdiool, not nieioTy for tho 
liolidays^ but wllk the i&ti^lltiOyk of 
going no itiOrB to tho odUisatiOiMldotttk^ 
lisbment in nvliiph he hod been ibt tiiie 
last four years. When I tell ypu that, 
although I have four dattgtors, thw 
13 tny only boy, you will W able to 
judge fiom whac you have expemncei 
yourself or witnessed in others, the 
pnde I feel m this lad, the joy that li 
gives lue to watch his progress 
the Ruophcjty of childhood to the in- 
teliigonte of youth , and how anxious I 
am th it he may reach the maturity of 
manhood, and be ah honour to the 
n^mc he bears, long after my own his- 
tory, ivilh all Its 0XToi*8 and Sorrows, 
h-ifl ttrnunated 

Tlie recent Ohnstmas woe to me 
und to my boy an eia of great tm- 
poi-taucc 1 h^ acraagod, in tahing 
himfiom school, to plaoe him under 
tlie tutorship of Dr Benford, a gentle- 
man of gieat educational aoqturementa, 
who devotes himself to the tutoxlahip 
of two or thiee pupils, but nOver 
Ondertakes a larger number at the 
same time 1 reseed to think ths% 
lu his feUow-^pils, my boy wo^ 
fnd tlmt companionship with yo^P 
which IS so essential to ^ preservntiion 
of tlie genial qualities of the youi^ 
heait, ^ile he would reoeiveffrom hS 
tutor a more 4ir^t attexitipd||||p more 
individual iRKtchmlneae^ thsiTt could 
hope to obtam for him in a*laige 
establishment 

1 had, there&re, arriingc^ 
^durmg the hohdayi^ fir. 
sl^d be ^ vMitor at our oMiy 
for the purpose bf rsoonolBng »y boy 



eft grief, Wd imm, irl:^ 4 
stemelr aoqusmtanee with ^ WiM 
enables us to oom|ilete|y fb^get, ||i|P 
to phmgO us into the demhs ofm^amk 

I had oonsidared t 

this, in Hie arrimgexi|)U ImtdbrW 
home, to cheer my ps|my doling HiO 
holidays, 

frtm old Itmetowits, ' 

But, in thus ^vidmg ^ the htiMif 
ness of my boy; t di# 
delight whieh t myirf liipnM fin^ m 
the society pf the #4 gpM 

Dr. Benford, who, ^bim$ W 
time that he stayed us, hfd mjjw 

put ms through the weiy 
t bed designed for my ncy, Wf 
conversations upon that wM 

new to me, and by MihMig 
of mental gratiimmon whh^ fhough 
close at hand, were uttee^y unSinwn te 
me, he had oomploteiy weaned me Ihmi 
erroneous opmioUa to lirhich t had long 
foohshly olung^ and had tutored me to 
a new dhseiph^ of the heart and mlud, 
in aWhy t£%mannot M to mfiuauoe 
the souL I wnl teB yek how Hds in^ 
fluenee oome to be by me, allhosA 

the mcidsiit which I idmll relate is omy 
one of many that ooourred dutiag the 
time that my finend, Dn Benlbir^ ^ 
mained with me. 

hfy yeiu% peoj^yHIhihidrmaH^^ 
made tm a jbeiw to ge and w 
Wuard^^tW Mssi 4 ul, W 

Korth*'-<^ wwl oeHed, f 

ihluk Hmt theii%hSiipoti wfm my 

went Wiw tebe mst of iilm 

pm:ferjinatt 4 m int ^ 
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prior to his removal to Covent Oarden, 
I did not irith the party, tety health 
hoing so (kliottto that I am compelled 
to avoid the night air. So J)r. Kenford 
kindly did th^ amiable to fehe ladies, and 
away they went in cheerftil exi>ectancy 
of the wondorful feats they wore to soe. 

The next day little waa spoken of by 
my young people, but relate<l to^he woa- 
<letful feats performed by the Wizard. 
My wife was amazed : she had wilnosaed 
such unaoeountable muiwels that she 
almost wished she liad not gone.^ She 
had slept unsoundly during the nigiit. 
and when she slept sho had dreams of 
somo groat magician in flowing garments 
bo'spangltJd with mysterious clianw'ters, 
leading her through mazes of cloud, and 
into caverns of oppres'iivo darkness, 
that gradually diBsolved, and revuded 
countless forms of beauty, which melted 
away boforo the daikucrfy that rolled 
back like a velvet curtain, ami<l dis- 
eordant yells and<aughti-'^^is if a thou- 
Bond fumds had been set free to 
scramble through the bbekuoss that 
prevailed. 

Tho girts were almost as much ex- 
cised an I bewildered as tlie.r mamimu 
r*ut niy» boy, my pet boy, Hoeiued to 
have gont) half deriing»Hl— so great had 
been the fascination of the Wizard s art 
over him. Ho did little elscJiut walk 
abvMit trying to devise some siuijde ap 
paratufl by which he might imitate tho 
lesser tricks performed by Uie Wizard. 
Find lurn where you might, he w’onhl 
bo « ure to be standing behind mve;t<‘d 
cups, with orange.'* undenieatu, jiocket- 
iKtiuikerchiefs, hats, glaases, Mid cards, 
being sticwed all around him. He 
eagerly tn^uo^l over tho p'lgcs of the 
Wizard's S/uUh^g'n worth of Maffir” 
•which he liad purcha^ied and brought 
home with him, and priced ux'> and 
down the dinmg-room, looking up as 
if addres’sing an imaginary audionco 
crowding around tho walls. 

li appears that, on the n^ght in qiies- 
tioD, the portico of the theatre wjis 
bijlhantly illuminated, not only with 
the ornamental gas illuminations, but 
with the elootrlc light, and various 
transuarencic’B. i 

^iktriage approached the then* I 


tro, its progress was arrested by the 
presence of a dons'e mass of i) 0 oi>le, 
whoso up-turned faces receiving the 
livid bri^^tness nf tho electric light, 
looked like a Scene of real enchantment, 
and greatly added to the effect of what 
our party aftcrwai-ds witnessed. 

U])on entering the theatre, thoj- 
found every nook and cranny flilcd. 
Tho Wizard a2>poared, and commenced 
his periormanoos. Ariiclos di^a ]q'eai t d 
and appeared again iu tho mu->t Mir- 
prisiug manner, ai.d in tho most un- 
looked-for places; handkerchiefs were 
tom up, and mou<led again in the nio»t 
miraculous fashion ; wateben wore lued 
from blunderbusHca throu di iiu-iiB 
heads, and neither head nor wal'oU any 
the worse for the o})oraHon , pigo(’>n<i 
flow out IVom empty boxes ; and, frvun 
a portfolio of not uumodcrate d*meu- 
sions, wore produced several ehildMii, 
a live gt»os(*, a large trunk, not to men- 
tion an inliiute variety of smalhr arti- 
cles; the bullet was onuglif in ils flight 
from tho gun, tables wev i ippoil 
ui>on4 and clairvoyance iliustr,vtc(l * in 
fact there wa-. no riei artment tjf jie'-- 
glciy- whrther jugglery prujxo’, ortli.ii 
which tbs/juiscs itself beneath n sci* ii- 
titic cloak — which w’as not tUoruiigiiJy 
iUu-.fcratofl 

Whop the time came tota]k'' 0 ni u-ly 
t'k iny boy about the future aririiiLo- 
nuutofor his education, aiul to bnug 
him and the T>octov into friendly eom- 
uiunion, I found hjtn so ])io m ( d, 
so utterly absorhed in thi f.iem.i 
tions of the Wizard's art, itu» it \\ 
diificult to (‘btain hs" soritui i<^(9i,tion 
even for a fevr tnomciit't. Vnd 
every now and then, he Rueurded m 
tho perform&nco of s >nie simp'e tiick, 
he simunoiievl his sistoiw to witn^^s 
it, while they, by tlui natural oxpre-. 
axon of their tMirprisc, only oii..oxiragt, i 
tho yourg conjurer iu hi'^ dovution to 
the mysterious art, ^ I btcamo, theid- 
fore, alarmed lest tlic oj’portuntty I 
had so long planned^ of briio’-ing my 
boy and his tutor together under fa- 
vorable ausiuccfi, should pass awaj j 
therefore called the Doctor aside, and 
advised with him upon the subject. 
" Oh, never fear,’' said ho, ‘'the enthu- 
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siasm which you witness on the hoy'* 
•part in these trifimg matters is w 
bcBi fvidouco that cfiUtt aiiso of his ear- 
nostness m hi^er xuatterB, as fioon as 
hifi mteliigeuce— Jufc love of the mar- 
vfllout' — shall be directod toward the 
highest objects in which they can find 
gia-tibontiou.” 

J was delighted to hear this ; though 
ni> uovftt fears '^’ore again aroused 
fu li, m compliauce with toy request, 
iho Doctor ]>rococded to ask toy boy 
what profession he thought he should 
puter. 1 shsdl never forget my boy’s 
icply I should like to be a wizard, 
HI* My boy a w izard ! ho who is to 
my iiamo down to lantciity — a 
c >ii)uu 4 , n juggler, a dabbler im leger* 
deuiRUK cheating the senses of the 
])( u)»le by the luoa^ pal] 'able and silly 
tiioLb ! My cheek, T^nch lias long been 
jjale, fuddonly became icd. But* 1 
sidled my feelings, though I believe 
fcli(‘ Doctoi read in^ emotion. 

I lo (; and by tbo .ud of my elHost 
diuighioi s Aim, took n walk round the 
y 11 d( n. The sun just at this moment 
bnist lortli, and glistened upon the 
ill uid bajr trees that waved their 
n er gi c'en luunohcs in the cool breeze; 
whilst the red berries bhemo, like coral 
lx \ds, upon the dark stem oi tbo holly. 

IMun I returned, I Was somewhat 
di^-c'oiKoited immediately T entered 
the loom, to be imitcd to witness a 
ni w ti jcIv, which toy boy had just dis- 
<(tveiti. I noticed that the Doctor 
■w m ah ont, aud 1 wished that he had 
been i lie 1 e tliat ho might suppoH me 
to Ihc tiial I had to undergo. For I 
cm dess 1 had grovni morbid under tli© 
’Cii'ciimsiuices, and wished the Wizard 
at Jen ‘lio. 

However, 1 determined to suppress 
to.\ dishkc of the cutertainment, and 
to lliiow myself upon the cousolatum 
affoidnl by the Jtoefor when I had 
named iuy,anxioty to him. I suf- 
fered flio ennjuring to proceed.^ I was 
told to ask any question by writing it 
U])ou a slip of paper, and by holding 
it i^piu'^t the circular mirror W’hich 
hung against the wall, on answer 
should lib received by raps upon tbo 
table at the opposite side of the room. 


1 thfirefore wrote upon the paper, 
'♦Wlmt is my agef 

My boy immediately said to the 
table, ** I oommand you to answer 1” 

And forthwith, to my gi eat surprise, 
the table gave forty^nipo dlstinot 
knocks. And what surprised me move 
was, that the table stood quite alone, 
and that my boy never went near it, 
but kept walking np and down waving 
his hands, as if working somemagic spell, 

1 then proceeded to afih nnnierous 
other questions, all of which, to my 
ninazemcnt, were answered quite oor- 
rcoily by the mysterious table, *I con- 
fess that 1 began to feel jnmlcd, I 
might almost say interested, and to 
forget for a moment my antipathy«to 
jugglery ; when, all of a sudden, the 
heavy table-cover, which had been 
drawn somewhat over the front, slid 
off from the smooth mahogany surface, 
and therojtamy ut^er suipiis^' X be- 
held the^lTOctor, my leamod and esti- 
mable friend, on all fours under the 
table t Ho had been acting as the 
confederate of my boy — ^the latter was 
quick enough to read the quesbicras 
reflected in the mirror, aUhoi^gh their 
image was reversed, and while I was 
lookjng the minw, or at the top of 
the table whence the raps proceeded, 
ho was signalling with hia foot to the 
Diwtor the number of raps to bo given. 

To describe the ludicrous scene that 
ensued — ^ibe screams of laughter from 
the girls, the confusion of the boy, the 
I)octor'fl embarrassment, mamma’s dig- 
nity, and my own perplexity, is quite 
beyond my power. 

Some time after,however,I was pleased 
to obsciTc that my boy waj? never caHj. 
unless lic was by the side of his future 
tutor ; that a companionship had 
f prung up between them’Whicli setunod 
inseparable— and which was the very 
conbummation 1 had wished, ])iit knew 
not how to obtain. And I now dis- 
covered that the Doctor had, wuth a 
truo knowledge of Human n dvu'e, con- 
descended to act the pel.’* o( my boy's 
confederate in nn innocent and silly 
trick, only the more securely to obtain 
a hold of his aflcctions, jtnd'jto |pd him 
on to things worthy of his attention. 

* B Q 
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But what liaB thds to do with the 
** Journey Bound our House r JEvejy^ 
thing, as you ahaB preaentty see. By 
accident 1 overham a oonTersation 
between nw friaUd, the Doctor, and 
my boy, $he Doctor was “telling him 
of the means by which many of the 
Wizard’s most Celebrated tricks are J)er- 
formCd, and eho^ng that they were 
merely mechanical inventions with 
which the talent and thepowei* of theWi- 
zai'dhad nothing at all to do — ^that there 
were men who were acquainted with 
the laws of natural philosophy who in- 
vented these tricks for the Wizard, that 
the Wizard was merely the buyer of 
those inventions, and that any one who 
could afford to pay tho same price for 
the apparatus could perform those 
tricks quite as easily as he. The Doc- 
tor then went on to speak of the Magic 
of Nature, which everywhere around 
us hourly presenting phenomena far 
more wonderful and worthy^ T our at- 
tention than tho Wizard’s tricks, which 
were n mere burlesque of noble inven- 
tions and sublime ojicrations. He 
pointed to the fire, saying that a piece 
of coal placed thoi'eon — a solid, black 
and heavy mass — ^u^ould soon disappear. 
It flew up the chimney. Was there 
anything that the Wizard hod done 
more wonderful than that of causing a 
solid body to take wings and fly away ? 
People were content to c,dl this com- 
bustion, or bui’jiing. But what did 
these terms mean ^ Could people com- 
prehend tliem ? Why did the kitchen 
maid, when she made a flreT, put paper 
beneath ivood, and wood lieuoath tho 
coal, and then set Are to the flrst ? 
What became of the ‘^ovt^ral scuttles 
of coal that in the course of the 
day disajipeared ? When the girl drew 
a lucifer m&toh across the sand- 
paper on the bottom of the box and 
produced Are l.>y a single touch, she 
perfonned a feat in which there was 
as much matter for wonderment, as in 
the most my*?terious trick peiformed 
by the Wizard. 

But people ]>assed or^r iheae things 
without uotica were content to 
hav#* senses cheated by a juggler 
Ifather than be improved by the gieatest 


teacher of all — Nature. Why (he 
asked) does w bum without a wick, 
while oil and candles require that aid 
to snp|>ort their combustion 1 Why, 
when you set a kettle upon the fire, 
does the watm* boil, and rush fortli in 
the form of steam? Where goes tho 
steam t Wliat becomes of it at last i 
What is heat? Why, though you sit 
far away firom the fire, does the heat 
reach you ? How does it come ? Upon 
what does it travel? When you say 
you fSsel the heat, how do you feel it f 
In what way does it affect you ^ What 
is light * How comes it flying through 
the wonderful expanse of heaven, from 
the far-off sun, to cheer our humble 
dwellings? What is glass thiough 
which the light passes ? Why does 
the light, aa it xra\ek through the 
lustres upon th^ chan dehor, issiu> 
foHh in rays of various colours, giving 
rich tints to the objects upon uhi(‘h 
they fall I Why the mirror upon 
the mantel-piece n licet with exactness 
the image of every object that appe.Lrs 
before it ^ What is tho diffcronct* 
between wood and iiw? ^Yby does 
the one burn and the other not do so / 
WUttt 8Up])hed the damask curtaiiui 
that hang by the window, and tbo car- 
pets that lie upon the floor ? AVliencc 
came their brilliant colours’^ How wci e 
those tasteful patterns woven into the 
tcxcurc ? 

The Doctor, to my great p»y, had 
completely absorbed rny bo\’s atfccn- 
Uou by tlmse questions upon ihi. mo^t 
simple problems; and what more, 
ho bad equally abaci bed , and 

marlo me feel how little 1 understood 
of the objects and of the pbcuoiueua 
observable even within the walls of my 
own dwelling. It was for this icasou 
that I resolved to make a Journey of 
Discovery ^1 Round our House. 

We me determined to loam something 
respecting everything that^ tho lumso 
contain^, whether it bo a simple giaiu 
of salt, or a thread of silk, or an elabo- 
rate piece of tapestry, or the burning of 
a candle, so that, ** even the singing of 
a kettle shall be nnt^ us a song of wis- 
dom.” We should like tlio ' j-eader to 
go with us through our jonm<^. 
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MORAL FOR JAKUAUY, 

‘ Saxon or Welshman, Soot or 
Colt, 

Name, by right n9»Ui, this 
month so mcrty; 
Pronounce it Just aa It is spolt, 

And never call it JamnlweBry, 

Ifmtm Svming ror«».— A 
young lady, after dancing all 
night and several hfmrs longer, 
will generally find, on oonsttR- 
Ing tlio looking-glass, that the 
evening's amusoinOBt vriUnot 
bear the nioming'S reileotion. 

Wintttr advice h Tpun^ Ladies, 
—Thin shoes load to damp 
feet; damp feet bring on a 
cough ; a cough may terminate 
in a coffin. 

MORAL FOR FEBRUARY. 
Get bom upon Feb. 39, 

For Leap years come but 
one in four; 

A toasts a thing that spoils 
one's wine, 

l&tm save three-fouitha of 
birthday bore. 

Iluit on ffealth. — For air and 
< xerclss too many young ladies 
resort almost exclusively to the 
piano. 

Contaqxmu — Several youAg 
la<lics who were accustomed 
to sit under a popular preach- 
er, became, conse<iueiitly,mach 
atlected. 

MORAL FOR MARCH. 

A hus!»ol of Marcn-wiimow'd 
dust 

Is worth, they say, a mo- 
narch’s ransom ; 

Lot Itomba save it-- ^mobs 
don't trust ; 

For such a life such price 
wore handsome. 

Whod w a — Why a 

Bahy is a jijfing 1. O. tJ., a 
“ UttI^ Bill ” drawn upon Man- 
hood, that is only honoured 
when it arrives at maturity. 

The Longest Day. — The day 
before that of your wedding 
will probJ*»ly be the longest 
day of i our life. 


moral von APKEL ' 

The First's «dhy isvheh 
are sold 

By gamesome yoiSfii viSleftSed 
liHsaieehooilf 

Neither st ihis timA reader 
bold, 

Nor usy other, be « 

ff(ni$/ar ihe JFurMry. — The 
treatment df a newi>hom child 
should be kind, bat net cordial I 
—and especially not Godfrey’s ! 
cordial 

MORAL FOE MAY. 
Welcome arc all its Rowers 
and bowers, 

As gnrats when one has 
bidden ’em ; 

But you're not welcome to the 
flowers, % 

Mind this, when down at Sy- 
denlhon. 

JEeonomy m DeaHng ChsgSif^i 
— When you purohssosiil^r 
carpets, take cure to buy one 
that is Indultely superior tool! 
tho rest; for such a carpet 
will beat every other carpet 
you have in the house. 

Paradox of Insect Tho 

habits of the spider are sta- 
tionary. Ho seldom travels 
far from the locality in which 
he first saw tlie light It Is 
curious that the spider should 
travel so little, and yet bo coU' 
iiuually taking flics, 

MORAL FOR JUNE. 

A rhyme tho word suggests 
will suit, 

No spemal moral’s taught 
by Juno • 

If you're an a.<«s, and blow a 
* flute, 

WJiy, do not blow it out of 
tunc. 

«Por Letter o»d /or Worst — 
Ael'hUaiopher u’ho had mar< 
rled# vulgar but amiable gu'l, 
uj*od to call his wtfo “’Brown 
Sugar,” because, he said, she 
was sweet but unrofined. Ano- 
ther, whose wife was aflhcUun- 
ato and stout, w'os oocustomod 
to donomhlato her “Lump 
bugar." ^ 


VUl,%hXj fOUk 

Off to tin l(Un% tin ffboM; 

the 

To AMs or fihviixer 

hiflA 

Off, hvdt tfdc* ^ befbreypsi go, 
flota^tbhig^ with caidi, Brom 
bills. 

MORAL vm AUGUST, 
You msj buy grioe, and need 
not say, 

Whether with lead or coin 
you got 'em; 

But if yon buy them, do not, 
prsy, 

TcU naughty «fibA say 

yott shht ’em. 

ffemeiif Worth. — Many 
flowers are expressive of the 
most deiieate senthnont, but 
which of them baa the heart 
of a cabbage? 

MOE& FOR SEPTEMBER. 
O Cockney, If with the Perdrix, 
“A day" is offered. Cock-' 
ney O, 

With fire-arms don't be jjoy- 
ing tricks. 

Don't shoot — «nd better 
stm, don't gh. 

MORAL FOB OCTOBER. 
The party wlmbut diinketb co^, 
And unto bed retireth 
Bpber, 

Shall faR (a punch - frausbt 
song doth show) 
like leavos, end leave us in 
October. 

MORAL FOE NOVE3IBER, 
Of tilings that Civic maguatco 
do, 

As stuffing, spootl.ig — O 
beware, 

Or you may be degraded to 
An alderman ; nay, down to 
Mayor. 

MORAL FOR DKOEMBER. 
With Christmas - tide like 
twelvemonth ends, 

Give all unkindly thoughts 
the sack, 

Embrace your foe^ forgive 
your friends, 

And buy yioiir — Ptmefii 
Almamet 


f 
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Dmmmt kinds of coal. 


different kikdb m Coax*. 

1. Pnj or Cuhiml epe* 

<4e» 13 vary $mA It gnoa* 
rally oomas» the pit in lai^a 

inaBsa) ; an^ httms ^ely idth xatieh 
Saiiia and bi»at Thie is by far the best 
coal for blftet-fimilujes^ but is ♦not eo 
desirable for domeaUe use. 

2 . 3te&m-O0idf somtmts called 

** species, which 

i^itas readily, and produces compara* 
tirely litOe smoke, ]» much valued for 
its oaMjellence m the furnaces of steam- 
boilers. It contains more carbon than 
bituminoua o<5al, and more hydrogen 
than anthracite. 

0. Camel or Oas-Coal, — This species 
docs not shine, but has, on the oon- 
irajy, raiher a dull apiieonmoeAl^eforc 
it 18 ignited. When burning it emiU a 
most brilliant fiame. As the roots of 

ore uaed instead of in the 

winter nights by the peapadfes in some 
parts of Scotland, so this cool is made 
to answer the same end in some dis- 
IrictR of Bnjgltind, and also in the South 
of Scotland. Heuce its name, Oami-et, 
^he Lanc^hire word for candle. Oav^ 
ml Coal la almost invariably usevl in 
the manufacturo of gas. 

4. BUmnAnom Coal. — This spccios 
BWells and cakes when healed. It is 
more abundant than any other kind 
and IS well adapted for household use. 
There are 183,000 squaj'e miles of it in 
the United States, and 8,000 square 
mileN of it in Britain. Bi^umiaouR 
coal* in a raw slate, is not suJtv^blo for 
the blast funiaoe. 

5. Arfhracilc Coal* — Tliis species is 
very black, very brittle, and very 
shining. When sold, it xs generally 
broken up into fimall pieces, but theie 
is not much dust. It produces almost 
no emoke, and scarcely any ashes. 
Where it can be obtained at the same 
price an bitwinous coal, it is more 
economical for domestic* purposeH. 
Kven where it costs more, it is good 
matiaf^emmt to naixihe bituminous and 
anthracite k>g®ther. The latter, by its 
great heat, consumes the smoke of the 
former, and thus saves fuel. Two 
iBicuttles ought to be used in such a case, 


one for each kind of coal : at all events 
the bituminous cool, in order to effect 
the saving, must be put below the 
au'^raoite, so that the smoke may have 
to pws through the glowing embers. 
Anthraeite coal is abundant in Wales 
and Ireloud. In Ireland it is called 
JT^nny coal, and in Bootland, blind 
ooaL Xt usually oontains about 90 per 
cent, of pure camm« This sort of coal 
is especially valuablo to maltsters, 
brewers, and millers ; because it throws 
out intense heat, and may be said to be 
almost without smoke. But it is also 
decidedly economical (where the price 
is reasonable) in stoves and house-grates. 
Tliere being 90 per cent, of carbon, 
only 10 per cent, is left for smoke and 
ashes ; vmopeas, in some aorta of coal, 
the residiuum of ashes amounts to 40 
per cent, f 

Hikt FmsT. — ^Put a piece of iron 
])late, which you may get at any foun- 
diy for fourpenco or sixpence, aoroas 
the bottom of your grate, reaching 
within an inch and a half of racli wde, 
and projecting about nn mch and a 
half in front. There will thu*^ be ono 
narrow' opening for air between the last 
two bars of the bottom grating at eacli 
end of the plate, while the xerualndcr 
will be cio8^. The draught up(m your 
fire will thus b© almost euthtly from 
the front, and you will soon dintover, 
ty cxpenencp, that the presemt method 
of constructing grates, by which the 
whole bottom admitM air through tho 
bars, is wiong in pnncjj)lc and extrava- 
gant III piaciice. 

Hint Hkcond.— W hen abom to make 
a fii'c, let the grate fust h.ilf 61 led 
with common Newcastle coals. Above 
these plai*© some shiuinga nr waste 
pajTcr, aftd then a few dry Rtieks or 
Rplintei'S, or bits of charcoal or l>rokon 
})eat. Lay on tho lop a few of yester- 
day’s cinders, and, lastly, some lunqis 
of coal. These must not bo shovelled 
in at i’«ndom, but laid on carefully by 
bund. Apply a match to tho shavings 
orpai>er, and in fifteen min ut(^s you will 
have a ohocrful fire. At first, serv ants 
will object to this plan, and even ridi- 
cule it. They have always bssen accus- 
tomed todight afire at ihe bottom of 
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tho grat 6 > and it ia dil&GuU to permioide 
^hem to try tbo e^riment of lighting 
it from aliQ-w. Th«y oaimot heliovo 
that the firfr its my down 

hcito the maw ^ dead ooals^ One fair 
trial, however, will eatisfy a bonaemaid 
on thie point ; and she will eooii JSnd 
that it not only sayea her master an in- 
credible quantity of ooala, but that it 
also saves her, what she may, perhaps, 
opnflider of more importaime, a vast 
deal of trouble. The bell will be rung 
less frequently for the coal-scuttle ; the 
lire, if properly made and reasonably 
attended to, will never require to be re- 
lighted during the day ; there will be no 
soot flakes on the furniture, and so little 
even in the chimney, that the eerviceB 
of the sweep will bo seldom required. 
.But if you would have as little smoke 
as ])oshiblt', take heed to what follows. 

Hint Third. — After the fire has been 
made in tho manner just described, let 
it be replenished during the day with 
(/ iithraciCCf not bituminous, ooal. A.n- 
tluMcito yields no smoke, and bums 
with such an intense heat that it con- 
sunn s any smoke which rises from the 
pdcliy Iscwcastle coals at the bottom 
of the crate. 

TItm’ FomTn. — Abolish poker and 
tongs. Theso timo-honouiecl iinple- 
meuts are worse than useless when a 
til L has been made rm the smoke con- 
buiniiu principle. Allow no poking, 
imles^ you uio v^illillg to have your 
c lals w astod and your fire spoiled. 
Instead of the burnished, clumpy, steel 
bipod, wbuli 18 always in tho wav, get 
a bUcL smith to make for you a light 
instrument like Iho sugar-tongs, about 
a f(jot long, and without hinge or joint. 
If you aie a bachelor or maiden Jndy, 
fond of sitting by tho fire, and rarely 
pressed ior time, you will find it 
amusing, aa w oil as economic^, to pick 
up a lump of bituminous coal oveiy 
now and tlicn. When tbeie is sin open- 
ing 111 the Toucr part of your fijie, and 
thrust it m among the red embers. 
Every tune you do tins, you will have a 
beautiful illustration of the sinoke-oou- 
• Sliming principle, ^adopted in a more 
cosily way^y BVonklin, Cutler, Arnott, 
and o Ibex'S. The blac^ lump will im- 


mediflitii^y begin to puff crude 
gases and smoke, which and are 

Gonsumed befbre they time to 

reai^ idle top d the Yoiu will 
find the prejeetsng ineh and e-half of 
the iron plate in the bottom of ydiur 
grate very convenient for tlie purpose 
of introducing bite of coal in thin 
manner:— Just the coal on the 

edge of the plate, and push it in with- 
out disturbing the hre. It is a good 
plan, however, to thrust in a lump 
wherever there happens to be a gup in 
the burning mass. 

Hint Fifth. — ^Whatever kind of cook 
you use, never pait on much at a time 
when replenisbing the fire. Even with 
Hewcadtle coals, you will have compa- 
ratively little smoke, if you put on only 
a thin myer about once in half* an hour 
or so. Busy people would grudge this 
trouble ; but any one who has leisure, 
and enjoys ^gtiod %re, would do well 
to adopisfeishint, especially if anthra- 
cite coal cannot conveniently be ob- 
tained. The fire will continue clear 
and hot, and the expenditure of fuel 
will be very mack lessoned. When a 
large shovel-full ofbituininous^oiwla has 
been throwm on the fire, them is always 
a dense smoke for some time ; but w'hen 
only a tlun sprinkling is put on, if the 
lire below is good, the gases emitted 
will produce fl^e and beak 

Hint Sixth — Mrs.JSttrah Hale says 
— and what she says may be depended 
on — ^that " a saving of nearly one-third 
ol the coal consumed may be made by 
tho following easy means” : — Preserve 
tho coal-ashes which are usually thrown 
away «« wortldeas. When you have 
a sufficient bulk, add to them an 
equal quantity of small coal or coal- 
dust from your cellar, and then pour a 
little water on the mixture. Use this 
compost at the back part of your fire. 
It will burn brightly -and plcasontiy; 
only a little dust will remain uiicun- 
Bumod ; and thus the trouble of sifting 
will be saved besides. 

Hint Seventh. — A nother eaccelhs&t 
sugtrestion by the same American 
authoress Mix one bushel* of small 
coal, or saw*du«t, or both, with two 
bushels sand, and one bushel and 
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BIFFEKEOT KINDS OF COAD.-WAEDIAN CASKS. 


% half of clay. tnJsB water, and mat© 
fhe mixture ihio batla, «tod pile them 
up in a dry plac«iiill they become hard- 
when your ^ burnc bristly, put 
Bome of them on the top, aua they will 
give out a atroug heat. 

HufT Eioam'-tlf you Kvo near a 
ga^^worh, you may buy the •cinders, 
V bieh ore neither more nor Jeas than 
coke, at the rate of fourpenco or six- 
pence for a lam sack. No cheaper 
fuel can be obtained in a town. By 
making your fiin as directed in “Hint 
Second/” and replenishing it with these 
ges-cindcrs, you will find that for 
u arming or cooking, the expense of fuel 

hss tha-A ant half. The wiiter has 
tried the method, and been astonished 
at the saving whicli is so easily, plea 
santly, and comfortably effected. The 
cinders answer every purpose of anthra- 
cite coal, and they are very ranch 
cheaper. I’ei'hajir there i^o raeana of 
consuming smoke so thorob^ly in a 
common grate. 

Oas cinders vary much in quality, 
according to the sort of coal from which 
they are made When made from 
Scotch <w»al they are very good Choose 
those which are of light weight and 
dm-k colour. Heavy lumps of w hit© or 
greyish cinder give less heat and 
eciitter a good deal of dust. 

The roELowiNG IfnsTT rs Orn Own 
— When going jj|o bod at night, the 
Litchcn fire bemg nearly out, take a 
qumtity of small coal, and mixing it 
uith the ashes under the grate, wot it 
moderately, and fill the grett with it. 
It will extinguish the fire, and contri- 
bute to safety in that respect, while the 
heat of the fireplace will be just suffi- 
oient to cake the whole into a coke-liko 
mass. In the moniiug take the poker 
and raise it all out, and you will hav e 
auificient fuel to assifat m lighting a 
clear fire in ©very room in the house. 


Bbiief, — I would rather dwell in the 
dim fog of Superstition than in air 
rarified to nothing by the air-pump of 
Unbelief^ in which the panting breast 
^(«espirea, vainly and convulrively gasp* 
tng for breath . — Jean Pml (^itan ) 


WABDIAN CASES. 

MU. UlKtiXXita OPINtQN OF THLM. 

^ the Wardian case is largely employed 
in hortioullure^ «i^)eciaUy in the dc- 
ermdiion of sitting-rooms, it seems de- 
sirable to point out in this place what 
arc its real merits and defectw. When 
Mr. Ward first remarked a grass and a 
moss growing inside a damp boltle, he 
meroly saw what gardeners had wii- 
nessed for a couple of centuries at least. 
He beheld the propagatoi’s bell-glass 
with its edges dipping into wet sand, 
k close cavity with transparent sides, 
and an interior popsessfng an uniform 
and unchangeable degree of humidity. 
Thirty or forty years since, and pro- 
bably long iHUoro, the ^amc ])nuciplo 
was employed in the draw lucr looms of* 
the wealthy for the preservation of the 
fi*eshneBs of cut flowers; the flowcis 
wei*© placed in a vase, the vnse <<lood m 
water, and a bolbglass, dipping its edges 
into the water, coveicd the whole. 

There is not the small eJ>t diffcrenco 
in 3 >rmciple between these old coiitriv- 
anees and the modem Wardiau c'i‘’o. 
Dut all such plans were merely pre 
servatne; no one thought of culthatrog 
plants lu close case's, though they found 
the latter invaluable for keeping plants 
alive. A cniting under a hell-^ lass w as 
Rurt'oiraded with moist air until it had 
formed roots; but the momoi^t tliu 
action of roots WAR secured it was tnu'^- 
feri'ed to the open aii. Wlist Mi. W.'rd 
did, when he pioposod the casse tha* 
bears Ilia name, was to t outlive a 
portable bell-glass and its f-upporter, 
made of materials shoug enough to 
bear the lough usage of a sea vojugc 
He demonstrated the defects of the old 
travellmg greenhouses, and mggcfttcd 
a remedy, Minting out at the s irae time 
upon wh^t principles the remedy de- 
pended. That principle wa^--lbt, to 
expose plants to light, anc^— 2nd, to In- 
sure their being Constantly sunu'undod 
by a medium damp enough to keep 
their system in a state of actnitv 

G[Tie old travelling greonhoujes, or 
plant cases, were op^ at the joints, and 
the water originally containfit} in th* m 
quickly evaporated, leaving a moss of 



WAia)UN CASESL 


parched earth in which tto regetation 
iould long survive; they were also 
glazed with taJo, OP oyeter-ehelU^ or 
other half-opaque matwMkla» through 
which no each osnount of light cottld 
paHs as plants toquir© for the proeerva- 
tion of their Totality* 

'When properly cot^struclod, the 
Wardian c,ise answers perfectly as a 
moans of tmmiqwrting plants to great 
(Stances. It also has its .value in places 
where the air is filled with fioatlng soot 
or dust; or where it is naturally too 
dry for vegetatioUi as in sitting-rooms. 
There the lives of certain kinds of plants 
may he maintained for a long neriod of 
time, with the appearance ot health; 
shacle-loving races, such as ferns and 
mosses, will even thrive there and 
•others, like dry crocuses and hyacinths, 
which have been previously made ready 
by the usual processes, out of ^ doo^te^ 
may be led to blossom in perfection for 
a season, or in spme instancses for more* 
It is assorted, indeed, that plants 
have been known to grow well and fiou- 
riih in Wardian cases. To that state- 
ment 1 loud an incredulous ear. It will 
be always fovmd, upon inquiry, tljat 
such (^ases are opeu^ daily and venti- 
lated freely, and thus, or otherwise, re- 
lieved from the moisture with whidh 
the ail’ is saturated. But those are not 
Wardi.in cases at all ; thoy arc merely 
greenhouses on a small scale, in which 
plants grow well or ill, according to the 
car© ith which they aro managed. 

A >\ardian case demands neither 
care nor skill ; it.» operation is essen- 
tially automatic ; it is its own gardener 
in every way. The moment its struc- 
ture enables the possessor to give it 
daily attention— in shoH, to cultivate 
the }jlauts within it, it ceases to bo 
War<U.\u, and may as well be called by 
any other name, os has been already 
shown. Hants cannot bo cultivated 
well in the absence of free aec^s to air 
in motion. "The more rapid the jqotion, 
with in certain limits, the higher the 
health of planW, and vice versa. This 
is the foundation of good gardening; 

, and it precisely this whiclx is unat- 
tainable iUta War(£an case. The latter 
is the oppWte of a natural condition; 


but plants demand all the meinbktnca 
to aatlixal epnditiozut .wnich to h» 
secured by art. bhwet, con»liht» 
unrestraltM Communication with ek, 
perpetually striking and then quitiing 
them, is as necessary to a pjantas to an 
aniinm; and ihaUthe Wardian case k 
intended to mder impossible. It is 
not, indeed, too much to add that so 
fiu* as gardenins^pro^riy so called, ia 
concerned, the Wardian, case has done 
nothing more than was effeoted years 
before it was suggested. As a con- 
venient zne^s of enabling plants to 
support existence under aiffieult cir- 
cumstances it ^ value; and that is 
all. In short, it is to plants what tripe 
de r 0 che, bark-bread and fem-roct, are 
to man — a means of prolonging life 
under difficult droumstances. « 

Nature no move causes plants to 
grow in half air-tight rooms than amidst 
rays of colouj^ 1%^* Ih the natural 
world vsBCwlion subsiste in its greatest 
activity in the presence of white light ; 
red light, and yellow light, and blue 
light are unknown ,* and if green light 
occurs H is only in the recesses of di^p 
forests, where litUc is to be ^md ex- 
cept fungi, or mosses and feana. So It 
is with unventilated places; they arc 
the exception to the natuaral law, which 
declareH that living things shall have 
access to air. The lowest orders of ani- 
mals and the lowest^f plants thrive, 
indeed, in such localises, for all plaocij 
fu^em to have their allotted inhabitants ; 
but the great world of vegetation knows 
of no healthy existence^ except where 
the air moves freely around it. In suf- 
focated places we find lean and sickly 
races, too weak to stand alone, imd 
struggUug to reach a better atmosphere ; 
these placos ore the Ward’s caa*‘s oi 
the wilderness ; natural accidents from 
which all things endeavour to escape, — 
Lindley on Hordcaliure* 


Woman. — Nothing sets so wide n 
mark “between the vulgar and noble 
seed” as the respect and reverential 
love of womanhood. A man who is 
always sneering at woman is generally 
a ctarse profligate, or a ooafio bigot, no 
matti^r whiebu 
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AN TtnCEBflBW TlteH THE BJEOISTKAll-OENEBAl.. 


ATS INTEEVIBW IJWt'H THE 

BEQlSTItAfi^lENEHAL. 

What an onadb of and 

'aiscloin hm thk tHodam funofionilry, 
the Ka^atv^ljF^ane^ become! Bow 
he {mmo hj miUion^ sweeps m ofi* 
in like and takinf the ktiigdom 

in hki hand; indioatee by daubs of 
various shades the diseases which deci^ 
mate partioulai* districts; just ae a 
p^ter spreads patches of colour upon 
jus palette I 

Weil, hero we are in the presence of 
this Oracle of statistical wssdom.^ He 
holds in 4us hands .three weip^hty 
TolumeB, severally inscribed The Tkir- 
temtk, ^tyttrieinUh, und Fifteenth Annual 
jReporta — ‘^the Book of life*--o£ Death 
— Heproduetiop.’' Let us listen to 
one of his curious facts —for they belong: 
to us — ‘We help to make them — ^and 
shall each of us^oou ^o^ribute to 
swell the tables of re;^§t!ty«d moi^ 
tality ! 

The Hcgistrar-Geneml tells us of no 
fewer than 10,5O0yi28 human croat urea, 
who have played a part in the niore- 
ment of the ix)pulation of Enj?knd 
during * tme past three years. H« in- 
forms us that of that number 465,732 
individuals of the two sexes had, during 
that period, linked together their respec- 
tive fetes in life, under various forms 
of religious or municipal probonption ; 
but th.it this disposition for union exhi- 
bited itself strongest in the quarter of 
merry OhriRtmas, which showed an 
excess of 22,000 marriages over the 
other quarters. 

He tells US that, of the 19,590,423 
human creatures, 1,633,299 were fre«!h 
beings, who, in the course of the same 
period; had come to shnio with us the 
pains and joys of this world ; those of the 
male sex indintaining. as i« their wont, 
the upper hand by 40,405, or the rate 
of 1.040 boys for every J 000, girls, but 
suocuiabing ^most as soon as born, or 
befori' jittaining five yoaiw of as^e, in 
greater numberB than tlie tcnialca— 
namely, at the rate of seven instead of 
six in cveuy hundred living. 

Laslly, he informs us of the ‘'till mire 
momentous fact that whilst these 


I myt^feds of itew creatures entered tho 
I world; a nunSibar' nearly equal to two* 
ithirdn of them went out of it — ^tho 
deaths of all agbs having amounted in 
the three yeaafe to 1,171,625, 

* Looking through the pages of these 
ponderous iroltLmes we ^nd that in 1850, 
fer every 1.096 pemons living, fifteen 
were married ; while in the two follow- 
ing years the proportion or married 
people was rixtaen to 1,000 living. 
Every fiffcy^ninth person in 1850 and 

1851, and evei'y fifty-eighth person in 

1 8 52, was mamed, W e detect another 
token of the increase of philogamy in 
the steady decrease of the unmarried 
recoided since the foundation of the 
regisbry ; for whereas the number of 
pei*Ron8 living to one marriage was in ^ 
1838 one hundred and thirty, it was in ' 
1852 one hundred and fifteen. In that 
year it is stated that 1 58,782 mamages 
took place in England ; and during 
the two preceding years 808,950 mar- 
riages had been celebrated. It may 
piovc a source of amusement, and per- 
haps of calculation abo, to know how 
these 465,732 matches had been 
ananged- 

Be>tw«fua barh^lorp and splR&tcrs .^BO 72t 

H«iwpert baebvlorf aad wido^vn ... jy,8»6 

Between wtdoneri and spknvters ... 42 915 
widotren and widows ... 22,200 

405,732 

Fiom the report for 3851, it appears 
that of 1,000 bachelors in England, 58 
marned ; and the proportions vniied 
from 32 in Cumbcriaud .and 36 in 
Herefordshire up to 82 in the Surrey 
portion of London. 

The desire to re-marry was .‘»hown 
more among widowers than widows 
dunng the three yeaiw ; Hie number of 
the former who married again having 
been 61,1V) ; that of tbo widoa a 42,096 
only. 

The p*oportion of the rpen who, in 
signinif tho mamnge rogisier, \iroto 
their names in 1853, GO in 300, 
louviTig 31 who signod with mirks. Of 
the women, 55 in 100 wrote their 
names, and 45 signed, with maiks. The 
]>roporfcions during the kst*^vy ycfire 
have varied little, and the inatruction 
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an INraiOTBW WITH 1?SE 


iu tbo coiimumdai ^ Jkhgw'- 

^ ledgo ia still deploFarUy in the 

comitry gently# mdi mtnje pantiou- 
larly in tkd looiuiities of HerjNfofd, 

H untingdon, Bedfoi^^C&ixtbiidi^ Kwex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Wilto, Si^opakii^ 
Staffonlskire, Mw&ontli, «nd Wales, 
whore no leas thsci 40 in 100 men idbat 
marriod made their maiks. 

There is a eutioue result dednoihle 
from the returns of 1851. It a|)pears 
that in 36,180 marriiigee, both huebaiid 
nnd wife si^ied w^Uk marhi ; in 78,141 
marriages both husbainl and wife mote 
their nm/m; and in 44,870 oases either 
the Uubband or the wife signed with a 
mark, while the other party wrote his 
or her name. 

Does this imply that the Ignorant 
have a tendency to marry the ignorant 
in a greater or less proportion than the 
learnt (up to the writing point) matry 
the ignorant ; or than ^ose so far 
loomed muiry the learned ? It is eri- 
dent from those numbers that iu 24 of 
every 100 families neither the husband 
loor the wife can write, that in 47 both 
Call write, and that in 29 one of Uie 
two ran write. Now, as we know the 
number of the men who coTild write 
<106,767^, and the number (47,489) who 
could not write ; as well as the number 
of women (84,394) who could write, 
and the number (69,812) who oouldnot 
write ; it is a purely mathematical 
question in the doctrine of the proba- 
bilities, to dctcrmlno how many ^ eadi 
of tlicac four classes would oome together 
iu pairs, if their union were determined 
fciiuplj by lot, and there was no inter- 
fomiiuti of eeleotioii between the classes 
who can write and the classes who can- 
not wnte. 

In conformity with thie dochduo, tho 
number of marriages in which lioth 
parties were unable to wite their 
names should have been lA,477 — ^the 
actual number wass 36,186. (^he num- 
ber of mfftriages in which bol^i could 
write should have been 58,432, while it 
was 73,141 ; and, on tho other hand, 
the nximber of marriages in which only 
one cor.ld ^vrit 0 ^ould have been, by 
the docliwe of chan<^ 74,298, and was 
44,879. 'Thus the ignorant evidently 


intermaiey by oboioe aUid the force of 
enreumstanoes to n much greetar extent 
than would 1^ loteed from Ihnir num- 
bers, and is important, eia 
salt i% ihiat k 24 of every of tlta 
kmiliee that are mw teon^tnted eemy 
year by fnarfSa^ k ibe^ild- 

ren ore whMut the advaistage of hav- 
ing aiitiier the kther or 4ha moidier able 
id write. 

Ihe Eegistraa^Gkineral has oolkcted 
many interesting partioulars respectuig 
births. He states that, in 1852, “ 4,036 
women b<^ two living ohiMnen at a 
birth ; in Zf eases three living children at 
a birl^ ; so that 12,072 of the chikken 
were twins, and 111 iripkite. In 35 
oases the tiiple births conaisted of three 
boys, in 10 oases of three in 7 
cases of two boys and one girl, k 5 
oases of two girls and one boy. It is 
evident that in these oases the bo^s 
preponderate and ,^t the eos^ m 
which hhir children are of the same aex 
occur in larger proportion, 

We oonfoss tmbt we are not fond of 
pondering over tables of mortality, so 
we will leave our friend the Jkgiatmiv 
(lenoral to imrsue his stem duties, de- 
lighting ourselves by the th^ight that 
tk© Government watches over fiio pub- 
lic health with anxioas attention. 


JNSOIUSim OK A CtOCK, 
Improve time in time while time lasts, 
For all time’s no time when time’s past. 

Cool Coksoiatios. — M r.bowth, the 
Arabian tiaveller, says thus : — ** When 
an Arab woman intends to marry again 
after the death of her husband, she 
comos, iu the night before hoi* second 
marriage, to the grave of hoi* dead bus- 
band . Her© she kneels and prays t o him, 
and enti'eats him * not to bo odt'iided 
— not to be jealous.’ As, howo\ ci’, she 
fears he ^iU be jealous and angry, the 
widow brings with her a donkej, laden 
with two goat-skins of water. Her 
prayers and entreaties done, she pro- 
ceeds to poui* on tho gnive tlip water, 
to keep the hrst husband cool under 
the irritating oiirumstances about to 
take place ; and having well saturated 
him, she departs.” 



u WHO IS MASTER^ Mm 0» BEASTI> 

TTHo IS msrm, mam on 

BHASt? 


BLEraAif'TS are and Bare tm- 

cosuDon eliripn||^j[ liens and tigess are 
both fieroo foxes are oun^ 

iiing; tand jnwejrs try tiieir 

iiond a/t taaik^a doings; Wfc -wthat does 
it * Pid yoa^ver bear that the 
beasts, with all their powers, united 
their endeavours so as to drive a num- 
ber of human bein^ into one of their 
dans, there to feed, poke, and show 
^them of ?— <ar that they sjtempted to 
fatten them as meat, or irahi them as 
labouring slaves * • 

The fact, you know, is exactly tlio re- 
verse of all this. 

^ Not always the reverse, surely; 
animals do sometimes catch men, and 
eat them up idive. 

A. That does uot alter the matter 
I a4u speaking oj The beast over- 
poweiu the man, as a falliny^tfoe, or a 
wave of the ocean, may do; but it 
cannot be said that thtsso become the 
man's master, neither does the tiger 
become his master even when he bite'? 
him in ;Jwo ; he has never ruled the 
man, ho has never compelled service 
from him*: neither oan the tiger wait 
boiiind a hush, and kill his man with- 
out approaching him- 
iSee, uow, what man has really done 
M^th animals. See, not only the flocks 
imd hefds, and horses — alj the cattle of 
ihe land — as much under the dominion 
of man an his own childi'en are — nay, a 
great deal more ; but behold the most 
♦Tiormous, the moat heme, tbo«(e armed 
witli deadly woai>ons, all caged like ! 
birds, fed, and trained, and made to fear 
the keeper, whoso body would not be a ' 
mouthful amongst them, — one whom ! 
tihe least of them could snap up as we j 
would n kitten, but before whom tliey 
power in awe, not daring to disobey 
him I 

Q, Oh, but they do snap up their 
keepers sometimes! 

A Yes, but that is when tlie keeper 
forgeta his proper maimer towards 
then^faiid trifles with the conditions 
on^^ch alone he can manage them; 
ty beat them till they howl, if 


needl!efl, but he must not trick them, 
nor twhper with their tempers^ When^ 
we mk maturely like thof?e which are 
the terror'Oltlie tmpio% crouched under 
the wand a k©®e»--when we find 
ft udude, whim ^ bigger than a 
thomhkud men, is hooked, Ond lauded, 
apd ridnnedi oaiwed by a bofit-fuU 
olifkeople ^thl« looks veiy mum I&e 
mastexy, quite Jiko the superiority of 
man. 

And did you ever see a little child 
leading a home ?— a little fellow sitting 
on the back of the huge creatu^'e^ and 
guiding it away from the herbaj^ it 
would like to crop— -away from the 
pond where it really wants to dimk 1 — 
Yes. Of these powerful animals it is 
even now true, that *^a little child 
can lead them T* 

All this, yon know, was expressly 
pri>mieed to man by Ood himself . — 

“ And the fear of you and the di*ead of 
you shall be upon every beast of the 
cartk, mid upon every fi>wl of the air, 
upon all that moveth upon the earth, 
and upon all the fishes of the aeof 
into your hand are they delivered." 

I (Gen. IX. 2.) 

Well, now, let ns see what man has 
to do before he can make use of the 
gifts of Nature that are placed before 
him. The materials, we have seen, are 
of three general sorts, and man's wants, 
w'* may say, are also of three geheiui 
kinds : we have animals, ve,:;:otable«, 
and minerals; and we reqiure food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Su}»po8e, now, all these things in a 
skate of nature, and you a poor, 
hungiy, houseless, unoovored wretch, 
but very clever indeed, placed amongst 
them. There are wild bulls careering 
along the plain, wild goats scramblii^ 
up the rocks, and, so far from acknow- 
ledging j^ur sfiperiority at that mo- 
ment, thaWsee! they are looking 
down ui^on you 1 Well, catch and eat 
them f you have free leavfi.* 

And there ai'o the wild vegefcablos, 
too, which cannot run away; and 
fruits, and berries, and oom-soeds, 
hare and there: tarie, and oat tiiein. , 
Oh, they are growiriig amongst thistles 
and prickles, very inconveniently I And, 
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nil, they are tory som*, t«6i!el?p, Wtter, 
•and husky I 

Tail eai a few, hut you er» not hfllfr 
entisfied j and, heatd«fl> you m ehivep- 
iu^ with cold. thit ehefl|» W ft 

«7re<«if coat on, whicih he feaXi^ does not 
want ; tiy and ease him of it Pear mat, 
how tiresome l--‘he««tftoff eoi*ttmhiing 
throi^li the thick«t8,.fH|^tetied at the : 
sight of you I Ah, now it rams 1*^ ' 
hail-stoncs come pelting down — ^the 
wind rattles them in yonr face ; get 
under a tree, that is a little better, but 
it is rather an inclement home I 
Well, cut the tree down, split it into 
hoards, build yourself a house. But 
you have no tools 1 There is iron in 
the mine, but where Is the mine ? — ^in 
another ^rt of the country I You sit 
down dejected, helpless, and famished ; 
you obtain a little uneasy sleep, till 
the wild animals dbiturb you; ^e 
})igs and foxes put their apses to your 
face, and have a smell at you ; they 
gr\int or bark in your ear, and then 
they trot away* It is very unpleasant ; 
up you jmnp, and climb a tree — 
a monkey is there before you— he 
glbbe^«^ and pelts you down ! 

''Tins will never do 1” yon say. 
So you set yottr brains to work, and 
now find a new use for your hands. 
Somehow, you build yourself a hut ; 
you procure a firs; the smoke that 
issues has a savoury odour lu it ; there 
is cooking going on, and you are a little 
better off. 

The fact is, that until man has made 
use of his special powers and faculties, 
^vhich are the best gifts of God to him, 
he must be a wretch. He cannot live 
ns the Iwasts do, nor share their com* 
petenoe ; for, though Nature waits upon 
them, and gives them all their meat m 
due season, she will hot do so by man. 
She says to him— There m all sorts 
of things provided for yoiA use, but 
they will not come to you ; ^ou must 
up, and ^ doing, and procure and 
prepare them : voii must wdnK?* ♦ 
'Well, man hae taken the hint, as I 
said before. See, now, the miners, ^e 
founders tlie smiths, the artificers in 
all kinds* of wo6d and metals* Hmi 
has obtamed tools, and there he is, 


IS 

wttbout ceasing, dkging* ft»d heaving, 
and blowing, aim hiu^eyini^ and 
driving, and all the refit of ii Jiwn do 
n^t ftl^p under trees now— at least, 
not aonsible men, under whole ones ; 
the sawer has rt^orked his way through 
and through the mighty oiA: ; and the 
builde^ with his hem»« Hzui boards, 
hsB almdy eftged himiself in, and has 
room for a score Hlf under one 

roof* 

And thp architect, not oontent with 
this, rears a mighty edifice to be seen 
from fer, and for those afar off to oom« 
and see, and to p erpetuate his name to 
future ages, where did he find those 
very convenient square blockft of stone ? 
Oh, peop down yondfitr at the foot bf 
the craggy steep, where works the 
mason* With patient diligenen heritor 
pushing and pulling hiS long toothless 
saw through the shapeless masses. 
Bid I say he t ^lUndreds are at the 
work ; the rock^^hich Nature had 

piled the darkness of chaos, is 
taken down by man that he may re- 
build it at his pleastti'e. Man can do 
all this, for ni>w he is no longer a 
famishing wretch, contending with the 
beasts of prey for hit meal : hk^ood is 
secured ; the husbandman IfeJ^eamed 
to plough, to BOW, to reap, to gather 
into bains. 

And now the beasts, which once 
giinnod at the roaming savage in con- 
tempt, come lowing and bleating to his 
gate, asking to partake of the benefits 
of this state of things ; they expect hero 
their daily food and nightly shelt^. 
For this they lend him their mighty 
strength, yield him their own bodily 
substance ; they give Up their rugg^ 
freedom, end in exchange they acknow- 
ledge MAN THBUl MASTNH !— /cjfcrys 
TayWa Olahcc at the Globe, 


An Odd Notion. — A sailor went to 
see a funeral : on his return from the 
churchyaid, he said he had never seen 
a funeral ashore before. “ Why, what 
d’ye thinks they does with their dead 
men ?** said he to ashiiunate. “I’ll just 
tell ye: they puts ’em iip in long 
black bones and directs 
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PEARLS OP TKOUGHT. 

1!'he tiTio iibe . 

Truth U the eciul of the port’s 
thought. 

Truth ie the reward of the jddloeo* 
phcr'8 toiL ♦ 

A glimpee of the teal‘ eomee upon 
the human mind like tlm emile of day- 
light to the aqrrow^ captive of some 
dork prison. 

The labours to try man’s soul and 
ejcelt itj are the search for truth be- 
neath the mysteiies which surround 
creation^ to gather ameranths, shining 
wHh the hues of heaven, from plains 
tipon whidh hang, dark and heavy, the 
tmsts of earth. 

The poet may pay the debt of na- 
ture; the philosojiher may return to 
the bosom of our common mother; 
«ven their names fade in the passage of 
time, like plsnets blotted out of heaven ; 
hut the truths tlfey have r< 53 ;g|fcled to 
man, bum on for ever with unextin- 
guishable brightness. 

Truth cannot die; it parses from 
mind to mind, imparting light in its 
progress, and constantly renewing its 
osvn brph’tnesfi during the diffusion. 

The vMh is tho beautiful ; and the 
truths revealed to the mind render us 
capable of perceiving new beauties on 
the earth. 

Tlie gladness of truth is like the 
singing voice of a joyous child, and tho 
most remote recesses echo with the 
'Sjheerful sound. 

To be for ever true, is the sciemo of 
poetry, — the revelabon of truth is the 
poetiy of science. 

Kan, a creation endued with mighty 
faculties, but. a mystery to himself, 
stands in tho midst of a wonderful 
world, and an in€nite variely of phe- 
nomena arise aiound him in pti’ange 
fonns fmd magical dibpnsitiona, like 
the phantaBina of a restless night. 

Lifting our searching gose into tho 
jjieapurrlces space beyond our eartli, 
we find planet bound to })h\net, and 
system drained to system, all impelled 
by a nni^ orsal force to roll in rogularity 
and ord< r nround a common centre. 

The pondulationa of the x*emoiest 


star are communicated tbi-ough the 
unseen bond ; and our rocking world^ 
obeys myii^ricus impulse through- 
out sill thQS0 fcroes whlch-r^lete tbe 
inomnic combinations eaii]^ 

and Into which its organic oreation is 
irresistibly compelled to bow* 

The gloricmi sun by day, and tho 
moon mA stars in ihe silence and the 
mystery of night, are felt to inllueuce 
all material nature, holding the great 
earth bound in a many-st^dad oord 
which cannot be broken. The tidal 
flow of the vast ocean, with its variety 
of animal and vegetable life ; the atmo- 
S}>hcre, bri^t and light, obscured by 
tho stem cloud, spanned by tho rain- 
bow, or rent with the explosions of 
electric fire, atte.^ to the might of 
these elementary bonds. 

The mind of man, in its progrcjss 
towju’da its higher destiny, is talked 
with the physical earth as a problem, 
which, within the limits of a life, it 
must struggle to solve. The intel- 
lectual i^int is ca|»ablo of embracing 
all finite things. Man is gifted with 
poivers for studying the entire circle of 
visible creation ; and he is equal, under 
proper training, to the task of examin- 
ing much <»f the secret maehineiy that 
stirs tho whole. 

In dim Qutshadowing, earth's first 
poets, from tlie loveliness of external 
nature, evoked beautiful spiritualisa- 
tions. To thorn tho sturdy tbrests 
teemed with aerial beings, tl»o gi.^lnng 
springs rejoiced in fuuta«*^ic hpubM, 
the leaping cataracts gleamed with 
tiaufilucent shades, thecavernoiH lulls 
were the abodes of genii, and the 
oarth-gudling ocean was guarded by 
rayaterious forms. 

j$ueh were ilio creations of the fur- 
searching mind in early conscious- 
ness of tho <'xistenco of unseen povv ere, 
— Uobert Munt'$ Poetry of 

Beauty. — ^R emember, saylj Ibvhiarh, 
tliat if thou marry lor beauty thou 
bindest thyself all thy life ft>r that 
which perchance will neither last nor 
please thco one year ; and, when thou 
bast it, it will be to ‘thee oS no price 
at all. 
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XS THE SUiSr INHABITED? 

•T 3 E following M. AragoA remai-k® 
upon thifl interesting pJwUena i— “If 
this question were simply propose^.tq 
me, ‘ Is the sun' inhabited?* Ijshonld 
roply-; ‘ that I know nothing about the 
matter.' Bat let any one ii#k of me if 
yie sun can be inhabited by beings or* 
^nised in a manner analogoui to those 
which jeople Our globe, fuid I hesitate 
not to reply in the affirmative. The ex- 
i&tenoe in the sun of a central obaoure 
nucleus, enveloped in an opaque atmo* 
i^pbere far beyond which the luminous 
aimoeiphere exists, is by no moans op* 
p^f.ied in efTeet to such a conception. 
Heiscbel thought that the sun is in* 
lubiteA According to him, if the 
depth of the solar atonospheie in which 
tlie luminous chemical action o[>erates 
should amount to a million of leagues, 
it not necessary that the brightness 
at each pomt should suipass that of an 
ordinary aurora borealis. In any ease 
the aiguments upon which the great 
a»ti*ouomer relies, in order to prove that 
the solar nucleus may not be very hot, 
notwitiibtauding the incandescence of 
the atmospheiC, are neither the only nor 
the best tbat might be adduced. The 
ihioct ohscrvatioUj made by Father 
Secclii, of the depression of tompora- 
ture which the points of the solai* disc 
exponenoe wherein the spots appear, is 
in this ror^pect more important than any 
leasomug whatever.” 

A Bund Ma-Sow, Ooinkr, avd Me- 
chanician -—The Jotmicd th 0iiirtres 
gives an orcount of a wattr-uull near 
Chartrc'*, built entirely by a blind man, 
Without either assistance or advice fixim 
any one. The masonry, carpenter*a 
work* roofing, ataii'N, paddle-wheels, 
cogs,— m a word, all the inaciiinery 
pertaining to tli® mill has been made, 
put up, and set in motion by hsm alone. 
He hso ulfR), the above journal asserts, 
niado his own furmtuie. When the 
null does not work, the blind mDler 
becomes a joiner, luid also a turner, on 
a lathe ol his own^invention. Ju 1852, 
this bllnd^eniuiB was awarded a modal 
by the agricultural society of the arroa* 


dissement, for a xnacldnA) serving the 
double purpose of winnowing Oom and 
separating the best gr^s the 
common sort. 

CAUTION UTON THE UfiK OF THE 
ESSENTIAL OIJU Oi‘ BITTEH 
ALSIONDS. 

At a recent mei^ng of the Medical 
Society of London, Dr. Quain exhibited 
a after pomnin§ by hitter air 

mond$y removed from a man, thirty- 
seven years of age| who committed 
suicide by swallowing the essential oil 
of bitter almonds. He waikod down 
stairs after taking the poison,* and it was 
quite certain he lived for ten nundtSB. 
On opening the stomach, a most power* 
fui odour was perceived, and a quantity 
of deep brown fluid was remowed, from 
which ten drachms of the oil were ob- 
tained. The oil had a strength per 
drachm of 3*42 of phydrous PruSsie 
acid ; bneides much unavoidably lost in 
the process, no less than tfairty^five 
grains of the latter were obtained in a 
pure form. The matter of interest was 
the length of ume Ilfs continued after 
taking ao large a dose, warrantj^g a sup- 
position that the acid is not fo active 
when dissolved in oil as in water. The 
stomach, from which there was still a 
strong exhalation, was of a chocolate 
colour in all its parts. The cosophagus 
was onafiected, 

Mr. Squire observed that essential oil 
of almonds is not so neoessaiily fatal as 
w generally supposed, or as Prussic add. 
A woman who swallowed three dhtchms 
was taken into the St. Maiylebone 
parochial infirmary, and recover^. 

Dr. <^)uain said the bottle in this ense 
labelled “ Oil of Bitter Almonds** con- 
tained really the essential oil. There is 
a liquid sold which is a spirituous solu- 
tion of the essential oil, coutmuing only 
a small quantity of the essentml oil, 
and answers all the purposes for confec- 
tionery. It is likely that was the pr^ 
paiation taken in the cnee just related. 

Begun life by promising yourself all 
you can perform, and show your sin- 
cerity by performing all that you have 
promised^ 
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Tm MARINE jammxxm. 

m. GOSfifi'S AjOOQUStI? Kts SXJ^JSHT' 

nmcm. 

MAlfT 0^ the 

aqusiriunii the Zoologuttl Qavdetks, 
Reg0Ut*« Piii^,i>rRI be grea%intertiated 
in the fallowing miiarks* Moreover, | 
thoueande of pmojoe are setimg up, 
and Will continne to ««t up, not onlf 
xnadne, but fresh water aquariams. 
And, therefore, ©verytliing whioh con- 
ttibutes to a proper knowledge of the 
menegement ^ them must be highly 
acceptable. Hr. Qosse says ^ 

If we attempt to collect and to keep 
ima^e anituala alone in sCa-water, how- 
evenr pure it may have been at first, it 
spieedily becomes oiSnislvcly fetid, the 
creatures look sickly, and mpidly die 
d!Q^ and we are glad to throw away the 
whole xnaes of corruption. 

Why is this -“Why should they die in 
our vessels when they live so healthily 
in the little pools and basins of the 
rock> that are no laager ? For the very 
same reasim that we should quickly 
die in a room perfectly air-tight. The 
blood of all anunals requires to be per- 
petually renewed by the addition to it 
of the ^<Sleiuent called oxygen ; and 
when it cannot obtain this it becomes 
\jtnfitfor the support of life. Terres- 
trial anioEi^Is obtein this gaseous elo- 
meut from tile air; aquatic ammals 
(that is, those which arc strictly such) 
obtain it from the watei*. But in eirber 
case it is princiimlly produced by livint; 
plmUg ^ohile under iht eiciion of ligikf, 
if, then, we can furnish our captives 
with a perpetual manufaotoiyof oxygen, 
the main cause of their sudden death 
is removed. Of course they have other ! 
requirements, but thisi is tho most 
urgent^ the indispensable. 

In a state of nature, the r<icks, the 
crannies^ the }r)Ools, the sea-bottom are 
rtudded with various living plants, 
which we call sea-weedb; and these, 
under the daily stimulus of sunlight, 
direct or indirect, produce and throw 
a vast quantity oi oxygen, which, by 
the action of the weaves and currents, 
is diffused through all paits of the 
habitable sea, and maintauis the health 
df its ooimtless swarms of animals. 


-^DISBAJgES OF THE TKBTH. 

In an aquarium we seek to imitaite 
this chemistry of nature. We collctet 
the plants m well as the animals ; ^>and, 
a little observation teaching us how to 
proportion the one to the other, we 
succeed in maintaining, on a small 
Sdde, the balance of auhnal and vege- 
table life, Other less important bene- 
fits result from this arsimgement ; the 
ereatores love reth^emeKtt and shelWr, 
and this they find in umbrageous 
fronds ; they delight to roam, and to 
play, and to rest in the feathery tnfts, 
and not a few find their favonnte food 
in the delicate leaves of the hrrbs. 

On the other hand, the plimt is in- 
debted to the animal for some of its 
supplies. The caibon, with whieli its 
solid parts are built up, is derived frona 
the carbonic acid which is thixiwn off 
by anunals in the process of breathing; 
a *^ioiBonous gas which v^ould soon 
vitmte the water, were it not taken up 
and appro])riated by the plants. 

Such, then, is the principle on wliicli 
the aquarium is founded; and anyoon- 
ditions under which it can be oarri'^Hl 
out will serve, provided of course they 
be suitable in other respects to tho 
habits of the animals and our ]>urpone 
in keeping them. I have at present at 
my residence at Islington one tnarmo 
tank full of animals and plants iu the 
highest condition, tho water iu which, 
though as clear as crystal and quite 
roltmrless, has never been c\oit re- 
moved from the vessel since it was firtt 
put in, 19 months ago. Ih-ivt, also, 
other tanks and vases, wliich aio re- 
spectively 17, 14, IS, and 4 lu fuths 
old. Tlie successful establishment of 
these has not been achieved witUofit 
some failures and losses, which yet 
must not be considered as unnntiwted 
misfortunes, since they have added to 
my expervmce, and better fitted me to 
understand and sympathise with the 
difficultiis of other beginners. — Hand* 
booh tiktkt A^^ariem, 


DISEASES OF THE TEETH. 

At a recent meeting of tho Western 
Medical Society of London, Mr. Thomas 
C. White read a paper on tho cause of 
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dental caries (fcarioufi te^). Afteir 
, entering upon various i^hyidologtcd «&d 
pathological ooiisiderationSi the auU^ 
es:preased hi^ belief in tbis lieraditttty 
iniiuonce, and cited some ourions in- 
Btances. Certaiin trades tend to |iroduoe 
caries, of T^hidh grocers m^d luoifer- 
znatch makers were ezamplea, Certain 
localiUes, especiially damp ones, and 
those where imperfect drainage existed, 
appear to be amongst tbo causes; and, 
also, mechanical violence. 

Of the teeth most likely to be aSboted 
the drst molars appeared to occupy the 
highest place, and those of the upper 
jaw usually were the first AO decay. 
The *• wisdom teeth were often evolved 
in an unspuud state. The popular idea 
of the contagion of caries woe met by 
Abseiimg, that the apparently suocesiivB 
decay of adjoining teeth was due to the 
pressure of thet^h against each other, 
caused by the upward and forward 
growth of them. For if such teeth were 
examined at an early period, long" be- 1 
fore caries had manifested iteelf, a round 
chalky spot might bo noticed, caused by 
tho orunxbling of the enamel fibres 
beneath the firm, but steady, pressure 
exerted \ipon them ; this opens the 
deutme to attacks of acid, and other 
irntnnts ; and sphacelus is the result. 

Jlaviiig thus discussed many and 
varions ciius&s of denial caries, and con- 
tj'iisted the frequency of the disease in 
civiliaod society with the immunity 
enjoyed by man in his savage state, as 
well as that of the lower uniuiaiH, tho 
author was inipellod to the couolusion, 
that it may m great measure bo attri- 
buted to tho artilicial mode of livin^in 
a civilised state, which brings on a 
morbid condition of tho fluids, resulting 
iu impaired nutrition* 

The treatment inust, of ooiii-se, vary 
with tho states and circm^stances of 
the disease. In an incipient state, from 
pressure, the removal of tb# affected 
cuaiael, rfhd iM>li0liing the surC^ was 
recommended. Whore, on the con- 
trary, tho disease has proceeded so far 
as to excavate the substance, the sooner 
it is cleaned out and stopped with gold 
or amalgam, «the* better. (3eeJSnp^re 
Witidnf 1'42.) When the caries 'has 


progr^itsed to such 'on ea^nt' that the 
dentlue'ki itolt and yielding, the slightest 
peesure causing intense pain, Btoppmg 
KB iaappliceble, sad recourse must be 
had to osebnrotiDa* Of these, perhaps, 
the most ^ a combination of 

oxide of arsenic with acetate of moa^hk, 
mixed mte a paste, with creosote. This 
gives slight pate lor about two hours, 
after which it eoiises, and the tooth cAu 
then be stopped and made serviceable 
for some time. The practice of tedk- 
criminate exteaotum was declared te be 
unwarrantable. 

BOAP-^A OOSSIP OVER THE 
WA8H-THB. 

Soap at the present day bring very 
extensively adulterated, end the pub^ 
lie generally being so liUle de- 
posed to apply thrir reason to the 
subject, suggests to me, that in your 
first Inierviev} Witl^youp I'eoders you 
wouldnallow me to communicate the 
following fkots i-^'^^Soap, os you ere 
aware, is a dotetgent article, a|^lied 1K> 
all cleansing pvuposes, consequently 
that soap must be most econcmiGal 
which oontains and retaims^ the greatest 
proportion of the deteigehi property. 
Boap is manufactured from oil or fat, 
eithei* vegetable or animal. That soap 
is most durable and detergent, which is 
manufactured fromoniilml mt. Palm 
oil and cocoa-nut oil ai'e largely used 
in producing a soap which the public 
are always seeking viz., a low priced 
one. Cocoa-nut oil soap is nsefolfor 
marine purposes, being used in cold 
water; but if used in warm or hot 
water it wastes quickly, and although 
contaiuing an excess of the detergent 
material, the nature of the grease does 
not allow the necessary rubbing on tbo 
articles to be cleansed, consequently 
the soap becomes wasted in the water, 
making strong suds, and thereby mak^ 
ing tho suds exceedingly caustic and 
injurious to the hands of thoKO who 
wash. Palm oil soap is also subject to 
like wasteful consumption (but not to 
tlie extent of the oucoa-nut oil 6oa|).) 
If employed in hot water, it bring a 
vegetable grease it r will allow only a 
nioderatj rubbing on the article to be 



SOAF^A QCmiB OVER THE WASH-TUB. 


cleoQsod, giving a lai^ <}n« 3 atlty of 
lather. Persons geneitiS^ iU|>|ioae the 
lalher gives the deRnaiag property, 
which is not the eiwe. To cleanse 
thorouglily, the mp ehoold be solid 
enough to mM the mction of rubbing, 
yielding the osMgeixt property on the 
paft to be eleaased. Soap mqnutso- 
iured from palm oil is very extensively 
adulteeated. It will absorb when in a 
lic^niid state one-third of a chemical 
mixturo cozntnonly used in that class of 
soap, and yet have the appearance of 
ordinary 8 ( lap. Aside from these soaps, 
I state, that taking the bulk of soap 
xnanufacittned, two-thirds of which is 
adulterated, more or less, in neigh- 
bourhoods where the inhabitants are 
poor, which class of poj’sons so com- 
monly seek out low pHcedartirles — take 
such dwtrictsasNew Cut, Whitechapel, 
Whiiecross-street, Bethnal-green, and 
neighbourhoods of^the kind where the 
poor locate, the greatest quant* ues of 
the low-priced soap is sold, the shop- 
keeper, knowing how much thi« adulte- 
latod soap wastes even in keeping, buys 
only a few days’ supply, and retails it out 
ns tresh possible on receiving it £r*om 
tho soap makers. In some of the lower 
jwicod palm soap one half is adultera- 
tion. So inferior is this srticlc that 
tho soap fp^ker, who prepares it, is 
obliged to adopt a drying room, similar 
to drying of bricks made fiom clay; 
this soap is piled in a room heated with 
hot air dry, or, more correctly, fj 
hake the surface) of each cakt , this 
ju oceas of drying is intended to shut in 
tho cxce'se of moietme, and the portion 
of silica uf^ed in the adulteration gives 
a hard surface* Immediately when dried 
it is desj>atched to the shopkeeper, 
thence sold at the supposed cheap pnee, 
the poor being moat generally the pur- 
cbaserfi, being tem]>ted by the colour 
"\tid cheapuess. The fanciful idea of 
hsoiug yellow soap a pale colour has 
given much opportunity to carry on 
tliic* adulteration, Twcnty-fi^c years 
ago a sound genuine detergent soap was 
the ariicle in common use ; it was of a 
brown or yellow colour, properly called 
yellow soap. Ah the iiresent day 
« Primrose,” "Extra Pale,” "XXX 


Pale/’ and ts^s of tho like are given 
The pnbHc study the pleasing of the 
eye first, and wfil not buy a brown or 
yellow soap, be It ever so genuine, in 
consequence of its colour. This class 
of soap is almost certain to contain the 
durable and cleansing quality {if made 
hy good malkerd^. Common soap is so 
imerior in its cleansing property that 
a large quantity of th^ crystal of soda 
is used, as the sOap is found not to per- 
form the detergent process. 

To go back to the year, say 13 S 0 , 
cxystal soda was scarcely in use for 
laundry purposes, but it will be found 
that so large is the use of this article at 
the present time that something like 
20,000 tons reach the metropolis yearly. 
But such is the jiractice of ^uiteration 
that this 01*11016, soda, is sdulterated to 
the extent of one half in sjtno localities ; 
the component mgi*edients are seriously 
injurious ; viz., sulphuric acid being one 
of the chief elernoute m the manufac- 
ture of this so-called soda ; the conse- 
quence is, that whenever it is used, the 
fabric becomes injured and rotten h*om 
the effect of this acid, and the bands of 
washerwomen suffer. 

I omitted to notice that common hot 
air dried palm soap is very extensively 
mnnufacturod in our laige towns 

The article callpd fancy soap must 
not be passed by, althougb generally 
bought by persona ca)>able of judging 
mpai’t; but when we find "honeysuckle 
soap," " turtle soap,” w ith au endless 
variety of fine names, it 13 n “>t out of 
place to ask what 13 it which gives 
these shades of colour. My ausuer i^, 
ih^colourinan fumishes tho vfniulion, 
the umber, the damp blur, nnd imneial 
CO lours of this poisonous#' naiu re h’ancy 
soap can be obuinod of a much more 
pure and suitable character ; but if the 
public willwiot accept tnith 3, and pixjfer 
following after fanciful ai ticlos, they 
must beaff mth the incoin emenco re- 
sultingefrom such imbfi;ereuce To 
conclude, avoid low priced soap tho bet- 
ter florts will bo f(»Uttd most ©conoinical; 
tho linen washed tbert-by will last 
longer. And remem ^>cr that coloured 
soi^a, though attractive to thb^eye^ are 
geneitdJy injurious to the skin. 
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IHFLtJEKCE OF THE JtfOOK 
‘ UPON HUMAH HBAJUTH, 

Dk. Mead details a nuilabet* of faotd 
that have come uacler his ora, as vvell 
OB the observation of hisooiiteinpomies, 
deraonatrativo of tow inflaohce. 0r, 
Mctifi was physiciaik to Si Thomas’s 
Hospital during the time of Queen 
Anne’s wars with France; and whilst oc- 
cupying this bonourablo position great 
numbers of wounded sailors were 
brought into the hospital. He observed 
that the moon’s influence was visible on 
most of the oases then under his care. 
Be cites a case, eommuniciated to him 
by Dr, Pilcaime, of a patient, thirty 
years of age, who was subject to epis- 
taxip, whoso affection returned evejy 
year in March and September — that is, 
of the new moon — near the veinal vid 
autumnal equinoxes. Dr. Pitcuime’s 
own case is i eferred to as a rema?*l 0 able 
fact conoborative of lunar influence. 
In the month of February, 3687, whilst 
at a country seat near Edinburgh, he 
was bcizcJ, at nine in the morning, the 
•very hour of the new moon, with a 
violent hicniorrhage from the nose, ac- 
companied with severe syncope. On 
th(' following day, on his retui n to town, 
he found that the Uaroniotcr w'as lowei* 
at that T cry hour than either he or his 
fnend J3r. Gregory, who kept the jour- 
nal of the weather, had ever ol)^o^^ed 
it , and that another friend of hia, Mr. 
Cockbuim, professor of philosophy, had 
died Hiidduuly, at the same houi-, from 
hajmorrhage from the lungs and also 
that six ol ilia patients were seized, ai 
the same timej with various kinds of has- 
•mo'irhofjLs^ all arising, it was supposed, 
from the effect of lunar influence on 
the condition of the barometer. Dr. 
Mead’s opanoiis ai'e formed upon some 
ingenious and probable hyj^atheses re- 
«j>ectmg the influence of the moon upon 
the atmosphere, and ol* the oi&oapbore 
upon human beings, Similaiv views 
were entcrtiinod by Dr. Francis Balfour, 
who had for many months the charge 
of a renment of Sepoys, of Cooch Be- 
har, imu*odiatoly binder the vast range 
of mo uu tarns wtoh separate the north- 


e;cn part of Boagil from Boohm. Th« 
pmalent diseases were or 

“fltiW’ attended with Uwrto 

the month four hundred men were in- 
valided. The greater pert, however, 
of these cases were convalescent in the 
oonm of eight days that intervened be- 
tween ^he full and cdu^e of the moop } 
but during the remaining months of 
his stay in that district, the diseases 
previoiiBly mentiemod iiwreaepd to al- 
most double their extent at every full 
and change of the moon, daUing down 
again to their former standard during 
the eight days which intervened be- 
tween these two periods. Mfith regard 
to small-pox occurruig in India, Dr. Bol- 
fbur expresses himself as perfectly so* 
tisfled that the full and change of the 
moon interfeiTed with the eruption, and 
increased the aoeompanying fever to a 
dangerous degree. The opinion of both 
those '|>hyeiciana hay^been decreed wor- 
thy ofiwi'iotation by Div Forbes Wins* 
low, in his papers upon medical juris- 
piudence. 


How TO Make Moitet.-v-T *5t the 
business of cveiybody else alone, and 
attend to your own : don't buy w hat 
you don't want, use every hour to 
advantage, and study to make even 
leisure bouts useful: think twice 
befoie you throw away a shilling; re» 
member you will have another to make 
for it: find recreation in looking after 
your buriness, and so your busincbs 
will not be neglected in looking after 
recreation : buy low ; sell fair, and 
take care of the profits : look o\ cr your 
books reguluily, and if you find an 
error, tiwce it out : should a btroko of 
mwfoituno como upon you in trade, 
retrench, work harder ; but ne^ cr fly 
the ti ack : confront difficultica u ilh un- 
flinching perseverance, and they will 
disappear at last ; though you should 
even fail in the struggle you will b© 
honoured ; but shrink irom the task, 
ami you will be despibcd. By follow- 
ing these rules, however, you never need 
any fidl ; " pay debb. promptly, and 
so exact your dues . keep yottr word. 
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sALUTARt KKtrtaawm I 

Ha hiin noUkiat 1* ahnqrs 

dreaming of hla 

My thy ability t!»y goirini, by 

thy ability to gain intistiUy valcMir, mea- 
Btircil. • 

Fraiu4» Albprtltil, an ItfOltLn Jeanlt, who 
died in jnddishad a lAtin 'wpork, In 
whkhlia imtotatiui that the lower antmali 
have, ligb cnoh, IdiKiidr guardian angela. The 
tojeraneonf the SngUiilt for blockheads and 
fltiipid coi^orationB seems to con&nn the 
oplidoiu 

in the morning the gun stvikee us as the 
giver of light ; at noon, as the giver of heat ; 
and in the evening as the giver of colour 
Thua, happy the man on wliom God ftrat be- 
stows wisdom, tlieti moral strength, then an 
opulonoe of religioitt insight into the manift^ 
beatitles of t)te universe. 

The Emperor Blegmuttd sidd that ho who 
onawiot leap over a thingnrast erawl undor it. 
How noil IS a wise boldness taught in tlu><)e 
words, and how much our Englteli statremen 
need the lesson I ir.>der how manv things 
they have to crawl for want of coul'age to 
spring o> or tliem! 

God lias given Oier an abiding place, thou 
sayest, in the midst of pcstdentiul swamps 
If thtm hafct courage to banish, by persevering 
toll, Ute putrid waters, the swamjw will 
Obange iniS fertile and beautiful fields, the 
deadly fever Will depart, and thou wilt r<^uQ 
as b strong man in thy health. But, moreover, 
file curtain of vapour whicli was ever around 
thee will be rent asunder, and night after 
night thy eye will be gladdened and taught by 
the glor>' of the stara 

Fire j$ its own law as It is Its own life 
Scaid forth the fire in one swift devouring 
mas% and it will neither hoed your counsel iior 
heed ydmr gindanoe. But when the has 
bumod itsedf out and has dmw its work, all 
the more gulckly and effoetnally from being 
Its own inspiring demon, its own resistless 
doom* hpw silly to sit down beside the black 
and blasted paths and say*^Beh(dd how strong 
a thing is fire, lot us trust in it evermore^ dis- 
datnlag all (dower agoudes 1 

Aub£L 117S AamiONT, ip the Cfitta. 


PJIOVEEBS OP THE NEW ZEALANDEES. 

A man who is of no oonssqnence at home, 
Is one of importance abroad. 

It Is not good to lean upon a man, for he is 
a mm mg bolster. 

if It was a sun just appearing, well ; but it 
i a gun which is setting. 


THEktmTHm 

smt tm M4bs ht bia band 
The likbneab of hla wife , 

Fresh, US if toubhed fay fhlry wand, 
With beauty, gran^ tmd Uib. 

Be almost He gazed 

VpaniM^m^ , 

Absorbed (hdlptbA vnA atnawd, 

To 

This tdctiiiW is ymiMMf, dMr Josic, 
'Tia drawn to nature true t 
I’ve kJsaed It o'er and oV again. 

It is BO much like you! 

** And did It kits you bac^i, my deaf?" 

“ Why, no, my love," said he ; 

** Then, John, my dear, tis very dear, 
'Tis not at all like sue I" 


LINES 

BT AratratiMs r>vvQKsvt£, Aamicasr non. 

1 9n beside my gentle ono, 

Her hand it laid in tuitio, 

And thus we watch the parting sun 
In golden haze decline. 

Across the fields the shadows creep, 

And up the misty hill , 

And weom* twiliglit vigils ki*cp 
At our own cottage sill. 

The distant brooklet's murmurs come 
Like beIl-nt»tcB through the leaves. 

And many an inset,t's maty hum 
It'S dreamy music weaves. 

The dove's last notes, in rippling beats, 
Vpon tlie air departs 

Tlie breath of all oui garden awceU 
Is creeping to our hearts. 

The rus^ woodbine round our poich 
In clustering ringlets twines ; 

Tlie honeysuckle's crimson torcli 
Gleams through the dusty vinca ; 

The sunset rays are trembling now 
Amid the tralUs-bars— 

They paint upgaB my darling's brow 
A glory^ke the stars. 

Hef cheOk Is nestling on my breast, 

Beb eyas are bright with tears , 

A prayer, half-breathed and haif-represt, 
My listening spirit hoars. 

Obi blessed be the changeleAa love 
That glorifies my lifb! 

AU doubt, all fisar, all gtifle above-*- 
My own true-hearted wllbl 
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1. SJIKJlIKOHAird VEKTOiL- 

• TOIt This i« a verf osflBtul inventioti 

for the purpose of ventflitokg either 
public or piivate wtruu W® have 
exfimiiied 
itjft COU-* 
B traction, 
ivhtoh is 
very aim- 
pie ; and 
he princi- 
j>lo of the iiivcnticfn i» perfectly sound. 
It IS also exoeedinglv economM ; and 
may be put up at a ttmii^ expcflaae* The 
cost of a ventilator varies fron^ ^a* ®d. 
to Ihs. dd. The cheaper Wads are 
quite as efhcaoious as toe high^pric^ 
ones, ITie ventilator is to be fir^ in 
iiie wcdl, for which nothing more w re- 
quired* than the removal of a single 
lirick. The valvular opening is placed 
upon the wall of the room (not the 
chimney), ^ hiht, in the outer wall, an 
oniauiental air plate is sot to beeppy 
the corresponding 8i»ace caused by the 
removal of the brick. The effect of the 
ventilator will be found in the follow- 
ing illustration : — 

A C 



A Section of l!h(temiil Wallr— B Section of 
Ventilator — 0 Ceiling. I> Candles at 1 it 
from the Ventilator, and S inches from the 
Ctihng ri Candle at 2 It f!rom the Vontl- 
lator, and 2 inches iVtan the Celling. 

It should be placed in the wall which 
is at litrht angles to that in which the 
fire-place stands, but not opposite a 
dop]j|for this reason, that th« air com- 
ing m at the ventalntor, being met by 
the air coming m from th^ door, is 
* precipitated to the OTOund, thus oausing 
a draught — but if the incoming JuiTent 
from the ventilator is allowed to pass 
freely, it glides along Hie ceiling. 
Unlike any other ventilator, its action 
is not impeded when the shutters are 
closed, at which time the moms get the 


most heated from th,e <rf the day, 
and naw the gas. Introduction of 
fresh air is more conduobm to ventUa- 
ilon than providing means fbr the exit 

the impure air';'4iiasmdcfh as If you 
admit the air, the foul air must 
be driven away> The shpply of air 
through the ventiUtor is modified to 
any degree by a simple pullqy. These 
ventilators are manufactured by 
Messrs. Haywood Brotheri, 196, Blacks 
ftiars-road, London. 

2. HULUS PATENT NUT- 
CRACKEBS.— This is an intention 
which strikes us at once by its useful- 
ness and simplicity. 'The^ old nut- 
cracker, (whose nose w81 certainly be 
put out of joint by the new favourite,) 
consisted of a pair of handles working 
upon a hinges the nut being Received 
between fiat toothed fdates, andcrushed. 
hi the new Nutcracker, instead of the 
fiat plates, there are oval hollows, with 
toothed border. Tffe nut drops into 
the oval, and the shell is oraoked witA- 
out inivry io Uie heimel Price 28. 6<L 
To be had at C. Qreen and Sozfii, H, 
Newgate-fitrecl, London. 

3. THE PATENT EOG 
BEATER is a little iuvdhtlon of 
great 'Utility, enabling its posses- 
sor to beat or whisk any number of 
eggs most effectively in a few seconds. 
It consists of an earthenware mug, from 
Uio inside of which a number of points 
completely intersect the vessel. The 
eggs are drapped into the mug, a tight 
fitting cover is placed upon it, and it is 
then shaken for a few seconds, by which 
means the eggs are most x^^uotly 
beaten, and rei^ered fit for the most 
delicate operations of cookeiy. The 
only i)recatition that we see necessary 
in tho use of the egg-beater is to rinse it 
out with hot water immediately after 
use, to prevent the remains of tlie eggs 
hardening upon the intersecting points. 
The pnoos are Is., Is. Sd., and 3 s. fid. 
Sold at Deane, Dray and Co's, 46, King 
Wiliam-etreet, London Bridge. 

4. WORTH'S PATENT KNIFE 
AND FORK CLEANERS are inven- 
tions of whichweoanspeakhighly. The 
knife cleaner consists of a board to winch 
are fastened transverse cuttiags of stout 
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bu£f leather^ so that the biife in hroia^t 
ill contaot with a seme of leal^LeT 
edgings, poliehiiigi without aoiatohing 
them. The lavh eleoner is »o eon- 
structed that it wiU cleau the four 
prongs of a Ibrk thoFoughly, and at the 
same time. * The piioes of the knife 
oleaaeir Taary from Ce. to 16s., of the fork 
deaner^ from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.* Thwe 
are other articles of the same mateiial. 

6. BARLOW’S CASK STAND is a 
good invention for preventing the dis- 
turbance of fermented liquom by tho tilt- 



ing of casks, iriien a ca^k upon the old 
cask stand requires tilfcmg, a block of 
wood, &c., i& jeiked under it; the con- 
sequence is, that the sediment is dis- 
turbed, a sooond fermentation often en- 
sues, the fluid is never bright again, 
and eventually, two or throe quarts at 
the least in every cask are waatod and 
thrown away. The frame o<* this new 
machine is on a sharp incline ; its ac- 
tion is remarkably simple. Bv tmuing 
the wheel from left to right, the cask is 
raised, without trouble, beyond ite 
level ; so that any sediment or hops 
Made from the tap; and when the 
€Bflk Toquires tilting, by mo\ing the 
wheel from right to left, it is lowered 
so gn^udiy? that sediment of the 
most limpid fluid by no possibility oan 
get distal bedj and the last gill of ale, 
wine, &c., be dmwn off ^rfecUy 
brigi^ They made to suit every 
^ Lsk. The cask stand, price lie., 

^ the 9, 18, or 86 gallon cask ; the 




largeetong stand, at 24s., is for butts> 
pipes, or hogsheads. 

6 . THE BE0I3T£R35D CIKDER 
SIBTEIt is a valiiahle eontrlbution to 
household economy* The machine is 
shaped like a deep pail, with a rocking 
foot (like that Of a ttcadle) at the bot- 
tom. ihfilSd is tdken ofl^ the cinders 
and duiAt talM with a shovel from 
under the gMp, and ‘thea Ailed into 
the moveable 
sift or, which, 
when in its 
plaw, occu- 
kpies about 
one third of 
MOVCABLE SIFTJCB. f ho height of 

the machine ; the cover is then i eplaeed, 
and the machine standing on the floor 
is rocked backwards and forwards, the 
dust m a few seconds soparates from 
the Cinders w'hich remain m tho movo- 
ablo sieve, and are then ready for use ; 
and the cover remaining closed for a 
few miuutos, all dust is chssipatod, and 
the dust in the lower part may be 
emptied into the dust-bin Price 11s. 6d. 

y.BARLOAV’S POTxiTO STEAMER- 
— ^Wevery much approve of the prin- 
ciple of this inyeution for cooklug 
potatoes by steam without sodduuing 
them with the moisture of oondonsod 
steam. In h'lg. 1, the oZd-faBhioned 
Fig. I. l?io. 2. 



steamer, it will be seen, is a flat .plate^ 
puucb4cl full of holes— ooior is a 
Common sancepan cover — tho potatoes 
are placed on the perforated plate ; tho 
steam as It arises from the lower vessel 
as Condensed into drops of water iiibide 
the cover, and drips down Idtew showisp 


usfeWt mtms 
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bath on. tha pottt-tbes, oo^iapktbly boA- 
gening tliein with the cond^ased water, 
which then fiuda its w|iy into the lowei* 

vessel, the water o| ecwitami- 

nates with its disi^ifahlie Hiavoar, ifea- 
dering it <fompl<#1y tisaleiss for the 
purposes of bookhxg a fewl, pudding, 
vegciHblcs, &c. 

In i'ig. 2, ehowihg a aecti^m of this 
inveulion, it '#ilV be seen that the po- 
tatoes are placed in the* uppw vessel, 
round the oonioal bottom; the steam 
enters from the top of the eoixe, and 
cooks the potatoes in perfection. ^ The 
condoB’sed water trieJuee down inside 
the flutes of the conical cover, and 
pa.sses into the external receiver, thus 
avoiding its falling on the potatoes or 
into the lower vessel, by which means 
it is available for cooking anything else 
simultaneously, thus giving the space 
of an extra saucepan on the fire. 

Fig. 3 is an 
external vjew 
of Barlow's 
PotatoStcam- 
er covered for 
use. There i 
is one great 
advantage 
connected 
with this 
Steamer, 
which is, that 
when tlie po- 
tatoes are 
cooked enough, the skins crackt and 
the potati^s omiwrf ped j ‘and 

thus by carefully taking off the skins, 
a perfect potato is sent up to table, 
whicli is BO difibrent to potatoes ’as 
they are generally served, they being 
not only indifferently cooked, but often 
so cut and mangled by the cook in peel- 
ing, as to convey the impression that 
they were diseased. In connixion with 
the thirteen ways of cooking potatoes’ 
given in Enwtuin Within (i2£) these 
fiteamfers vvillbe found invaluably. The 
prices vary from 6s. to lls^ 

8. GRElilNWOOB’S PATENT IN- 
DIA KUBBEB STOPS.--Thia inven- 
tion is at. ingenious application of a thin 
band of Jpfiian rufcber to the exclusiou j 
of draughts and dirt fioxa roomi^ &;c. { 


l^eXhdia rubber in k ^oove at 

a propsir ' on^lb at the sto clf stop ; 

elMc tpting k thtisforUusd^ which, 
’when th« w window i* closed, 

vents noise ^b?^f^^dodr^oSes 
; ogaiUst the India VUbber. The w^obd 
beading, to which the India rubber is 
attts^ed, may be had of any colour to 
match the ftame or doxKrway. The 
prices are foam 4d. to '6d. per foot. 



Manufaciured by S. Greenitf^ood; 10, 
Arthur Street-weet^ London-bridge. 

9. BOTjEKELiErs co:m:pbes. 

SIBIjES, — T his is another invention, 
for the exclusion of dust and draughts 
from rooms, &c. It consists of the 
ordinary wool-wadding, manufactured 
into rolls, or soft cords, and stained of 
vaiious colours, to match the wood- 
work. It is not, we think, so perfect 
an indention as the India rubber stoj^ 
but it is less expensive, costing only 
from Id. to 4d. per yard. That it k 
very useful, and will greatly increase* 
the comfort and cleanliness of ^tting- 
rooms, ihere can be no doubt j and it has 
this advantage, that any one with a gjue- 
pot can fix it. It is suj^iied by Hr. B. 
Helbonner, the patent^ 26$, Begent- 
street, Lqpdoxu 





TOETRt- 


U 


A YOTOG SAIWMtnS 

Watt, ye yrlxiast whlUtl repeat 
A parting aignol to tbe dea^ 

Whoee «taGo& is at haitie 
Then wait a soa-boj b ^inple progrer, 
And lot t»o whispered there, 
Wherever he msy room. 

fi 

IP'orewrll to J'ather, reverend hulk, 
s]dte of metal spite of balk 
Mubt soon his cables slip 
But ere he s broken np 1 11 try 
The flog ot gratitude to hj, 

In duty to the ship 

Farewell to Mother first-rate she, 

Who launched me on life s stormy sea, 
And rigged me fort, and aft , 

May Providence hm timbers spare, 
And keep her hulk In good repair, 

To tow the smaller ciaft 

Farewell to Sister lovely yooht, 

But whether shetiviU sail or not 
I really can t foresee ♦ ^ 

May some kind ship a tendei pruvo. 
Will stored In wisdom and in love, 

And take her under lee 

Farewell to George, the jolly boat, 

And aifi tiie little ^ raft afloat 
On life s tempestuous sea 
When tliey arrive at sailing age 
May wisdom prove their weather gauge 
And guide them on their w% 

Parea^l to all m hit s luugh main 
Perhaps wc ne ox ma> miat agnn 
1 Iirough stress of stormy weather. 
But mvt we all be found abo>c 
An I anchored in the poi t of Lo^ e 
And all be moored togeth*' 

* wm/ ntT 


ON A WAICU 

CoL’LP but our texapen move like this mgehlne 
Not urged b} passion, nor delayed by spleen. 
But true to Nature s rcPTilatlng power 
Iti Mr*uou8 acts distinguish every tooux, 

Then healtJh and joy would follow, as thoj 
ought, 

*|tKelay ot zknptton and the Itw of thought , 
ii#eet health to pass thy present moments 
^ oer 

^And MorUstlng joy when time shall be no 
iDore A Heusted 


BOyHOOB 

TtoB dreams of aarl^ youth, 

Mow beautffhl on thoy*-»how 4'uU of joy * 
When fiumy looks tlm truth, 

And life shows not a taint of sin s alloy 
When every heart appears 
Tho tom^e of hit;b thought and noble deed , 
When our most bitter tears 
hall o er some meiaiieboly page we read. 
The rammer mom s fresh hours-^ 

Hex thousand woodland aongs — hot glo 
dottt hoes 

O ' life s so full of flowers, 

The dlAoulty, Mm, Is where to choose ^ 

The wonderful blue sky^ 

Its Oloudy palaces^lts gorgeutts fanes , 

The rainbow t tmts which lie 

Like distant golden seas near purple 
plains — 

These never shine again, 

As once thev shone upon our raptured gaze , 
Thf clouds which may remain 
Paint oMsr vmont than in those swoct days ' 
In hours tliuv pure — subhtne-^ 

Dreams wc would make realities life <ieems 
So changed in after-time 
That we would wish realises were dreams ' 


ON A DLPARTLD CHILD 

Tnr Sun now gilds each verdant field 
Saoctfxagranoe fills the vale. 

The butte rfly Is on the w Ing 
And zephyrs soft prevail 
The flowers anravtd In varied hues 
Now blONsom an before 
But death hath toin thee from my side, 
To meet thee here no mere 

The winding nil flown gently on 
And still adorns its side , 

I orget mo not, its simple bloom 
Bcfleeted in the tide 
The biid upon the slender boug h 
Is singing as ot yoic 
But tbo^ ait gmu, tlij happy faco 
I gaze upon no more. 

Wlien^adness makes the tear to iloi\ 
upward 1 oast a glance 
With thadlMhl heart and moistened eye, 
Goaing un Heaven s expanse 
Mothinks again T see him smile 
In all his pri<itine j[oy, 

Assured that time will soon unito 
The Mothei to hex Boy 
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PISJASW ETJEmKGS. 


OUAtlAS>B. 

I 

Laj>i£s wiah tatw mittSfta state to ^paln, 
May leam a letson frenlft thii brief (iiharade ; 
And proud are wc to tblUU W btttoblo nioae 
May in *uch vital nwWtew give them aid. 

The I^ly B— ^ (vta tenet omit ttie name) 

tall in etatnre, md advanced in year*, 
And leading long a solitary lire 
Oit grio\eU, her, even to the fall of tears. 

At Icpcfth u neighbour, bachelor, and old, 

But not tof> old to mat^ tho i>ail> B— 
Feeling hh life monotonous and cold. 

Proposed to her that they bhould wedded bo. 

Tropoped, end was aceeiptod^need we say « 
E\en the wedding-day and dress were 
named; 

And goft ip.‘ tongues had ronn’d the matter 
o’er— 

Some praised th^ tmloii, others strongly 
hluiiCiL • 

The Lady B ■ — , whoso features were my 
first, 

■\V as well endowed with beauties that arc 
ivre, 

*Wcll read, v'cll spoken,— had indeed a mind 
^Vitli which tew ol the sex called tender con 
compare. 

But the old bachelor had all the ways 
t)t OIK* grown ftdgetty in solitude , 

And ho nt onCo In matters not his own 
Began unseemly and untimely to intrude. 

Pialikcd this dretio, that look or song— 
Thought; the piano w'bolly out of tune— 

1 1 owned attiie cat, hated the pretty poll, 

And Ukod the windows closed in days of 
June 

And when the Lady B would calmly 

state 

When in ‘•he detuned his views w^ore in the 
wrong, 

lie ti>f>k niy second, slamm'd the door, and left, 
And made his absence often \ery long. 

And longer still tliese fits of aiiikj^ grew. 

Till by the post one day a letter^ same, 
Stating that marriage suited not his view, 

And tha^ hoped the Lady B* — . would 
ftcl the bamo ! ^ 

lh*epo*>terous ! she who fhr lift# years 
Had sought a chance, aitd clutched at one 
at ^ 

To give It up ! Ob, jl^ly bachelor I 
She hnayou now, and, faith, shell Hold you 
fast. 


The Lady at once became my 

Ahd put the bachelor to most enormous 
tnmblw; 

Far b^ter had he yielded hime^^ 

For what he paid ww worte mere tfian his 
double. 

• 

My toholA achieved a victory most complete, 
And^tls a motto with her to this day. 

If men make low to ladies, then retioat. 

Lot lOoee the lawyers^ and enforce good ^my. 


CBABA^ 

Oh thou, my firgt, from whom much good pro- 
ceeds, 

Grand in tlty beauty, bounUoua in thy 
breatt, * 

Rlfh in tliy treasures, rapid in thy speed, 
XCnowing no time Of idlenete or rest — 

"Whence comes the terror that destroys thy 
peace, ^ 

And niakes thee tremble as with inwoiJ 
dread® 

Whom host thou wronged 9 What hast thou 

d^e, 9 

Thaft’cr tliy face this awM curse should 
spread ? 

Lo ’ as 1 gaze, my second, like a spell, 

Sweeps through mj firaxne, and racks ray 
heart with ttar. 

M*hcre shall I fly for safety f where And. peace 
To offer up my voice in praise dl* prayer e 

Oh je who till the cultivated held, 

Or dig the darkest mines for hidden gold. 

Or cross the ocean heedless oi: the strnm, 

Or tend the sheep within their peaceful 
iolu— 

When that my whole appears, my Sectmd shakes 
Tour Inmost souls — courage and pride must 
fail; 

And je, the proud men of the earth, must 
lend 

Like simple reeds before the boistei'ous 

gaW 

C’lIAnADE— BLIND MAN’S BVFF. 
'Twan Chn.tmas time, and my nice / mi* 
(Well suited to the season) 
littd been w^ell sf tvCd, and well enjoyed*— 
Of course 1 mean In reason. 

And then a game of merry sort 
My Kcond made full many do , 

Ont \*layor, nimbler than the rest, 

Caught sometimes one andanmetbmes 
two. 

She WAS a merry laughing wench, 

And to the sport gave life and soul ; 
Though maiden damc<i, and older lolfc, 
Declaied her manaeia were my whole. 



TIEE APVEESriSEMOT INTfiSTmATQlt 


T he old civic m 'Bsn^n&a 

rouud St PuAtTi^ tkot 
ber One.” 

This is a |>iif (an i|iftempns one) of 
pahin aud Co.*^ tea eatcKlii^iunetDtj Ko, 
1, Hfc. Paid’fl^h.urehyai'd. 


P ODLTUY.—To tliKMS who wisli^to IM- 
^KOVE their BREED hy giving New 
Blood ft'om ihie beali etrelnB, this bolng the 
time Ibr so doing.— Apply for particulars to 
A. Cl«, Post Ofllce, WaUington, Oxen. 

The advertis^ states that he is the 
head-^gardener and bailiff of a lad^ hav* 
ing a very handsome puultiy court/* 
from which it is proposed to sell choice 
stock of Cochin Chinas, Spaniah Hon- 
bro’, Polander, Bantams, and other poul- 
tiy, and gold and silver pheasants. Tne 
lady is btated to bo at Brighton. 'Wo 
observe tliib —the initials, A. G,/* ai-c 
not those of the person 'who replied to 
our applioatiou. Jflie prices quoted for 
the btock aro moderate for^^'chiuce 
breeds. 


M ATPINb’ SHILLING RAZOR, 
Fold ovoryu hero, warranted good by 
the mitkerA JQSEini MAPPIn and BRO- 
THERS, Queen’s Cutlery Works, SIiofBeld, 
and 87, Moorguto-street, City. 

The prices paid for razors iu pt.At 
times are likely, ere long, -to be deemed 
fabulous, sinec a really good raz(tf may 
now be had for a slulUng. Wo have 
shaved with Mappins* shilling razor, 
and are ideased to recommend it. A 
good blade, iu a neat handle, ench.sed 
in a plain case, all for the sum 

stated. 


llard Times, and the Way to Mend Them. — 
Just published, price Is. 

H OW TO SAVE HALF YOUR COALS: 

a Practical Book, designed for all «ho 
keep a Fire for business or pleasure Bath . 
Blnns and Goodwin : London, Marlborough 
aud Co., Ave MaHa-lane. 

This little book, though having some- 
thing of a catch titlo, is honestly -worth 
the shilling. It deals with the ques- 
tions • “ Can -we make our scientific 
kuowltnlge contribute to economy in 
our expenditure of fuel ? Can we have 
as good fires as usual in the parlour^ in 


the Ruraeiy, in tite hmdiy; ^ hi 
kitchen, and 7^^ ow*co<!bl»rt 

We do not ciontide^ the adOIrtnntive 
e^tahHidmd to the extent assumed by the 
author; but $k verjf iwfwiant saving 
may be effeoted 1:^ iiitteiiding to the 
inatruotions given. We <ittOte the ar- 
ticle upon coal fi) this work. 
There aro many other hintB given be- 
sides those we have quoted^ 


P OULTICES mpowsedsd by the im of 
MARKWIC^j^’S EATENT SPONGIO 
FlTilNE. — As a substitute for cenmnon poul- 
ticos and fomentations, the SQperloHty of this 
arUclc is unquestionable. It is strongly re- 
commended by ttie most emlnpnt uf tho 
Faculty for its cloanllnees, economy, lightness, 
and general efficacy, and &s nou^ used in 
several of tho bospitxds. Sobl, retail, by 
CUrmlsts and Druqgtste, and wholoealo by 
GEORGE TRIMB£Y,e4X, Queen - Ftiwt, 
Clicapsidc. 

We have already called attention 
(Enquire Withmt 2190) to tho useful- 
ness of this invention for the put poses 
pointed out. Tho Bample o^ ‘*Mark- 
wiek's l-^atout Spongio I’lline,** now be- 
fore ufl is very good, and may be con- 
fulently rccommoiided. 


K ing chakles’S NEWtiPAPER .— a 

Fac-simllo of this highly interesting 
and remarkable curiosity, with valuable aud 
amu^ini, Gleanings from otlier very Ancient 
Newopapers, sent free by post on receipt of <x 
T'o<rtago stamiis— J li FEtsixi., 1, Wttrv\iek- 
coiirt, Gra3*’8-inn, London. 

This ifl a curiosity, and is Wi*]J worth 
the price, if only to illuetrato thf' r.qud 
Blrides made since the year 107y in 
literary productionH. Among tli^ cu- 
rious paragraphs are the following - 
** These are to give notice, that during Ilia 
Majesty’s being at Windsor, there will go a 
post thither every evening from tlu' General 
Letter Offlcip hi Loxnburd-strcet ” 

“ The masters of His MqjleRtles coek^plt do 
dcsu'c all gentlemen that have their game, to 
send in their coKdis to Die pit atiNqgs'maiketin 
such seasonable time os that they may bo 
made lit to Aght ; they intending to begin the 
oock-match on the Ifitbof Marcli. And there 
shall be feeders ready to take care of their 
cocks. — February 1 67 
We will ^ve gome further extracts 
in a future InUrvievi, 



TpB ADviKTiaEiiiENT tmtsmisou. 


Just out, I«ri<je lUHxM^sielteri^ 

H OW» WHBW. «iwl "VtnOM T0 
MARAT 1 wKfc <atbMmiafln» on tfao 
Oiiu»e« of >‘MiirrlA$«» befng so often 
Imppy.” Bjr Rev* A. 

This itt ft iw»t to 

Bnare tiie xmwftiy, and evideirtly 
issued in the iatereflte of one of the 
Mfttritnoniftl Iiurtltutiftns” that hare 
beon 90 frequently exposed and oon- 
dcnined. Dnder the head of **When 
to Mayny/’ the folloynng jMiragraph im- 
parts the chief infonnation : — 

Mamrigf^s of JSlnmeni Persons . — People about 
to man y. viho ivish to Imcw the proper ago, 
are rt‘ie»*red to the following precedents } — 
Shalvcspero, 18 ; Ben Jonson, 21 ; "Waller, 
22 ; FxankUn, 24 *, Mozart, 25 i Bante, Kepler, 
Fuller, Johnson, Burke, and Seutt, 20' ; Tyobo 
B**aje, Byron, Wauhin^n, WolUuglon, Buo- 
naparte, 27; Penn, Sterne, 28; Linnseus, 
NelMon, 211; Bums, 8,0; Chaucor, Hogaitfi, 
and Veelo, 32, Wordsworth, lla'vey, 83; 
Austntle, 80 ; tfir William Jones, 87 ; M Uber- 
loroe, 88 , Luther, 42; Addison, 44 , Woaley* 
1'ouuK, 47 , Swift, 49; BulTon, 55 , Old Parr 
(lust tuuf) 120 ; (the Veteran Farr buckled 
to u lih a Widow at 120). 

The inference is that, •whatever j^our 
ngp may be, the Matnmonhil Society 
decui8 yon eligible. No doubt of it. 
It IS a'book badly wniten, for u pur- 
pofee w(3 ft el botma to condemn. 

Price 28 , post free, 

YtJBNG POET’S ASSISTAOT. A 
I Fvn Hints on the Composition of 
Poetry. By an OLD REVIEWLR. 

“Tlio Old Ilo% lower’s experience will be 
invaluable to the young Poet . it Undli s hope 
and bi eathes encouragement " — Zondon 
Jofn mi 

Saunpi S'* and Otlkt, Conduit-street. 
This is a book •which we would re- 
coiumctjd every aspiring poet to road, 
and all youths are aspiring iK>tt^t sc mo 
}^eriod of their history. As editor of 
v.irious pojndar pubhcaiiona^e know 
how great the proportion of jfoetical 
effusions that find their •way to the'-K’di- 
tor’s table. With the aid of such a 
book both writers and editors will be 
apared unnecessary trouble, and the 
T[>ages of popular works will reflect 
purer thoughts, more eloquentiy ex- 
pressed. 
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OT8IOAL G AM ®.— tBMSm 
<10NCORDS, beauUflully BbustcsM. 
Price 3ft 64., ITea for stamps. 7 ^ itmnaiiik 
and iftstmetfve nmee is highly vectnaftienflcd 
by fllr George Smoxt, and all the leadlft; 
membeiw of the musical prcfessjcn. 

JfeWBLi atid LiTCHroBn, 17 , fiuho-sqnftce. 

We IIW 6 been disappointed in otar 
expectations from this |iromiaed aid •to 
family amusement. It is simply a 
series of oaids, printed in bold music 
tyj>e. The game commenoes by one of 
the players leading a card bearing any 
note : the next player must play a card 
which will form a concord -with the pre- 
ceding one ; if the first player* can plsy 
another card forming a concord with 
both the others, he wins the trick. As 
a game, it is merely the game of do- 
minoes confusod ; as an exercise for ‘the 
musical student, we can recommend it; 
but, to being an ** amusing musicai ' 
game,”^ offers but v^ sli^t preten- 
sions. 


M anure (Permanent), 17ft per ton,-— 
Farmers, esn you meet tlie check on 
tho screw ? A national and inexham;tible 
manure, as valuable to the people as dbal, wiR 
I test any known manure on rank clay and 
sheer gravel for price, fertility, and durability. 
An ondlosed stamped envelope to R. Romanis, 
chynneal fanner, Northaw, Uerts, wlU be 
returned with particulars. 

The advertiser professes to bo the 
inventor of a manure, "composed of 
eight good manures, scientifically 
blended to engender the g.isfces osseU' 
tial natiually to tho growth of the 
vegetable tube, as well as suit all soils, 
aud leave, after tho chemical agents are 
absorbed, a ixermanent improvement in 
the land." He has taken, for twenty- 
one years, between 200 and 300 acres 
of cold, -wet, undniinod land, exhausted 
by cropping, poisoned by seeds, over- 
run with fem, docks, and thistles. 
Like all inventors, we think Mr. Eo- 
manis promises too much. Hut, from 
the general intelligence of the papers 
sent in reply to our communication, 
and tho fact that formore fti'C "invited 
to judge for themselves by the crop® 
on the farm,” w*© have no dqnbt of ^cna 
Jides of Hi© ftdvei'tiser's intentioni. 




THE iNVEansoASoii. 


,»8 

A CEKTHUT of SASlMk ^ otr 
' Saii)it(. ^AMUUfXHTasmOWD. 
Pripo la. olqt^ 

l^ondaiij 

Thia \$ ajbook iwth' a catch ^ title- 
We ware lad to e^ect a work in which 
Would he found recorded opiniona of 
Bsi^ Whose Hrea extended over the 
ptit' eqntaiw. wo dnd that the 
^century of sayings ” means no more 
than one hundred” aphorams by the 
author, some of them being old truths 
tiunsformed and weakened by their 
new garb. We confess that we ai« 
imable to discover in what manner 
such ** Sayings” as the following are 
caloulated to help our ^ Doings " : — 

of toil aud thrift succpcd in their 
basiness, and at length mako a hobday in 
their cofflna” 

** So eoaroe a commodity it good tense, that 
the world hat madatip its mind to li^e without 
it” 

** Wisdom and genius are twin sistera 
always cjuarrelUng” 

“ TbcTO are occaaione when a brave man 
iday, wltliout ehame, act the coward.” 

The latter is a paradox ; for he who» 
from conviction, dares abstain from 
doing that which defective laws en^ 
force, is not, therefore, “ enacting the 
cowai'd ; ” he is, in fact, performing the 
braver part The book contains some 
good soutiments, but it has, neverthe- 
less, disiipx^ointed us. 


Just out, Is. post free, 

H OW TO MAKE asib. of BBEAD Ol"T of 
I41b. of FLOUE, By t! c Mother ol a 
Family. 

Maty Wedlake,nX8, Fenchurch-street. 

What with her books, her oat-crush- 
ing tnaohines, her wheat mills, and her 
books upon popular subjects, Mary 
Wedlake promises to become the 
Mother of a osry large Family.” The 
book before uS is published chiefly to 
promote the sale of Mary WedlWte’s 
Wheat Mills for domestic use. But it, 
nevertheless, conveys valuable informa- 
tion. We should have made some 
ettracts, if we had not aLretfdy given in 


Wi&in** (2J88, 2S23, 2056, 
8015,) fiB tils ihatructions upon tht 
various prooessss of making bread and 
yeast tl&ib dan be reqhh'ed, Including 
all the excellent hints given in the 
letters of correspondents to the Tines 
newspeper, during the discussion of the 
subject. Kespeoting the cost of the 
Domestic Wheat Mulsi the foUdwing is 
stated 


Ko, l, Placed agaloit a post, tlio 
cheapest made, will coat 

about 

„ 2. A larger one, ditto, onstand, 
without drcMdng apparatus, 
about ....... 

,, S. Ditto 

„ 4. Ditto. . * 

., 6. Ditto . 

I, G. One ditto, with ftonr-dross* 
ling apparatua under it, 
about ....... 

If your means win not allow you to 
go to the expense of No, 6, you 
may got a small sbve at the cost 
of about 


£ a d. 

S 0 0 


4 10 0 

5 10 0 

G 10 0 
7 10 0 


S 0 0 


0 7 C 


With the above you maygi-lnd about one 
peck, more or loss, per hour; with the larger 
oue from half a bu^el to three. On examiu- 
ing the above you may see that tho outgoings 
aro not very expensive. 

With a SHiiUl mill, snob as Not. 1 or 2, and 
8 and 0, you may pass through it, from about 
a perk to a bushel per hour; as the dour, or 
muro properly speaking, the moal, will fall 
under into a receiver, or either a conuntin 
plate or wooden box made fur that purpose, 
v^itliout any separation of the bran. 

You will have to use a small rtevo to sift it, 
so as to ejeot the bran ; but with No. G mill, 
you will find in the i^epeWer below, jour iktiir 
readily separated Into Jlrst^ secondt and i/nnl 
sorts^the ttran coming out at the eido. 

Some Arsons will prefer to mix the wholo 
together, so as to make what is eaUed hougdtold 
Ifread, j^eferable, end much more nutri- 
tious, than if made entirely offHst-rate dour. 

# 

In empport of our recommendation to 
families to bake their own broad, it may 
bo stated that in the year 1804, the 
town of MaBchestcTi with a population' 
of 90,000 peraona, did not coniaiu a 
single biiker i 





1. BALIrTAPS- F<>B WATI2R. 
CISTBENS,— copjMsr «nd hma 
balls attached to ttie tapa of water ois- 
tems being oontfiderodiiqimoua in their 
effects upon the water, it is desirable 
to find a suitable subsjtitute. Qutta 
pcrcba alobc^ which may easily be 
made, if they are not alriidy obtain- 
able, will answer the purpose. And if 
earthenware cooks were used instead of 
the metal ones now employed, the im- 
provement would be still greater. 

2. HOW TO TEST A MEER- 
SCHAUM PIPE. — Draw a silver coin 
across it ; if pure, there will be no line ; 
if spurious, the gypsum necessarily used 
will take a mark from the silver like a 
pened on paper. Imitation pipes are 
imported and sold as new Meerschaum. 

3. CARROT PLUM PUDDINa.- 
The mother of a family having tri^d 
the following receipt, and finding it 
answer very well, thinks as eggs are at 
present so veiy dear, and plum pud- 
dings in great requisition, that t^e 
Editor of the Interview would honour 
her by inserting it in his valuable 
publication — 

OnuibiMAb PnxjM Pudding with Car- 
hots iNsn^AD OF Eaos.^-Ono very large 
I carrot boded soft, and beaten into a 
])ulp, sii. ounces of suet chopped fine, 
live tablo-spoonsful of flour, two ditto 
of sugar, one quarter of a pound of 
currants, one quarter of a pound of 
raisins when stoned ; to be boded four 
Lours. 

4 WILLS. — We arc favoured by 
an eminent legal functionary with the 
following : — I hold that whenever two 
pcTftOnfe save money by their joint in- 
ti ustiy, the survivor is equitably en- 
titled to the benefit of survivorship ; 
luid that any man who does not take 
the pioperstep for seem'ing this benefit 
to his wife, in the event of her fleing the 
longest hver, is guilty of a fraud upon 
Ilia nearest relative and bestefnend. 
And the fifct*of there being children 
makes no difference — the woman being 
as competent and as likely to provide 
projiorly for them in case she outlives 
•her husband as the man, if the respon- 
eibility should fall* upon him. Eveiy 
married man ought therefore to make 


a wiUa endli; dc not know a 
than Ihe fbllowhig, which is hi 'elict 
the same as I adopted on i|](e day after 
I waa iaaici4edH-«»ab<we thirty yeara ago. 
It is not necessary to be prepared by 
an attorney, but may be copied by tlm 
party himself upon a sbeet of fool^ihip 
or latter paper, care being taken to 
write the names and dates correctly, 
and to sign the noma lit the foot, in the 
presence of two witnesses,, who in the 
testator*s presence must sign at tho 
places indicated. 

Ths Wxli. of of 

8 . .. in the County of T— — , [groceiO* 
I give all my ml and personal^ estate and 
effects whatsoever and whemoever, to my 
door wife fif-— B— , her heirs, eaeouiore, 
administrators, and aasignees, absolutely. 

Dated this day of — — — , 186 — , 

Signed and aclcEtowledged by theS • 
testator, in the presence of na, who f 
in his preaencCfSnd the presence of I 
each ot her, subscribe ns Wftnesses, J 

^ C — -D . 

6. ERRORS IN SPEAKINO.-- in- 
stead of *^you shall give me a separate 
maintainance,*’ say ‘^you shall give 
me a separate maintenance,” « 

Instead of effluvia^” say ** an 
effluvium." 

Instead of ** an automata,” say an 
automaton.** 

Instead of *^a phenomena,” say "a 
phenomenon.*' 

Instead of a memorandif,” say 
" a menioi'audum.*’ (Ste Bnquvtt 
Within, 1846 to 1601.) 

6. BIRD'S NEST PUDDING.— Take 
four or five good sized apples — pare 
and scoop out the cores of each, with- 
out making a hole through. Fill up 
the cavities with sugar. Place tho 
apples in a small baking dish, into 
which there have been previously put 
two table spoonsful of sago mixed with 
a pint of water sweetened, and flavoured 
with a little nutmeg, or essence of 
lemon. Bake until the apples are dotye. 
For a large pudding the materials must 
he i>roportioaably inciuased. This es> 
eellent receipt is said to be by a Quaker 
lady of America, and is given in Mrs, 
HorseU’s Pennjr Vegetarian Cookery 
Book, in which is much valuable infer- 



so 




mationu 

ever it ia otiqe tML ate indeed 

famihes upon 'whim table it appears 
at least w^ly, the year i^und, 

7. OI£®tEl?TBS WITH OKlOm 
— This omelette is a great farourite in 
FrainpOy where the prejudice against 
the itto«5t nutritious and wholesome of 

regetablesh—the onion tribe — a pre- 
judiee so destructive to the sipidity of 
sniFiny English dishea^^ utterly un- 
known* Those who do Tike onions, and 
Imve the courage to confess it, will 
find the omelette aux oynons a valuable 
addition ‘to their culinary repertory. 
Its preparation is very simple. To an 
omelette of tliree eggs add half a good 
sued oniou mixed almost to a powder, 
and a table spoonful of chojiped parsley. 
The shredding of the onion to a suffi- 
cient degree of fineness is the most im- 
portant thing, riS fri^iQ the short time 
I'cquirod to cook an omelette *tc would 
otherwise remain untoiichcd by the 
fire. And the lumps of the precious 
vegetable in its i*a.w state are not re- 
ooDitnended even to its moat enthusi- 
astic admirers. The onion may be 
boiled (or jiartially so) previously for 
fastidious tastes. But the omelette will 
theixjby lose in flavour and crispness. 

8. FOR A CUT, BRUISE, OR 
ABRASION OF THE SKIN. -Take 
tincture of arnica, or wolfs bane, dilute 
Wuth 20 pjirls of water, or 80 part^ 
where akin ib broken ; apply tlio liquid 
with Unen rag wrapyied roimd '’ut, Ac. 
If this should bo too stion^, dilute it 
with more water. 

9. OPAQUE WINDOWS*— Allow 
me to ^vo you a very simple modo of 
obscuring the glass of windows, and 
accidentally found out by mo. In ope- 
rating in photography I was annoyed by 
opposite neighbours staring at me ; yet 
desirous of losing no light, I found tli© 
following mode effectual: — Cover the 
gla IS very equally with one or two coate 
of paste ; when dry take a small tag of 
cotton oloth, dipped in a varnish made 
of Canada balsam and tuipentino, and 
j|o over the pastes it will become clear, 
wad yet no person can see through ; be- 


sides, this method preserves the paste 
fipoM tl. 

10 . mmm iwjtr and wood , 

&<!>.— I send Jroii the following, with 
wliich Jbecaiimeoqiiainted accidentally, 
and which is, 1 beheve, a profound se- 
cret except to the trade. It is a well- 
known ffict to permims having piano- 
fortes and articles inlaid with ivoiw» 
d&a, that when subject to variations of 
temperature, much inoonvenienco and 
annoyance are experienced (espeoialiy in 
pianos) by the ivory keys and pieces 
inlaid coming off, defying the ordinary 
carpenter’s glue to fix them on again. 
The following is the oomposition which 
should be used to obviate the ♦^vjj : — 
Fine Russian isinglass is dissolved in 
strong acetic acid {p^ollgneone add) 
until the consistence of n strong firm 
glue is obtained, which is used m tho 
usual manner. 

11. TIIK USES OF THE BEECH 
TREE. — ^In Enpth't Within (24 45' 
wo have pointed out the uaefulnt‘«H of 
the leaves of the beoch tree in lonniug 
beds for the poor. The nuts of the 
bcoch yield plentifully an oil which is 
of great viUue in burning, and for 
various manuftteturing purposes; while 
the nut-cake from which the oil i# 
pressed, IS excellent for feeding pigs 
and poultry, and tho oil also possesses 
some medical properties, Himilar to 
those of the oil of almond^ but its 
medical quality requires a < loser ex- 
amination than has yet been bestowed 
upon it. If any enturpribing persons 
were to take the Bubject up, tht're i8 a 
clear road to a great bucccn Tlicre 
are, even wltliin fifty miles ol London 
hundreds of thouBwidR of acie^ of tnU 
grown beeches, and it is estimated that 
one beech will bear as much as fifty 
bubhela of beech nuts ' 

12. CHEAP HOT-BEDS.— In many 
situations by far the cheapest and not 
an iuAmvenient hot-bed yr plant- pre- 
seiislng fipttme may be mode By build- 
ing the sides with aods six or eight 
inches wide, driving small stake'* 
through to stiffen them. These nod 
walla may be either built solid or witL> 
holes left, d ta Mscphail,, for leaf or 
other Hning to be added, when deshable. 
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Upon th« top UkW w^« ^ « Ccamo 
of wrood (we tv»o only ik» larch aUba) 
* halv^ into each and with. «ct«eda 
Bailed on their 0id«8 to ;f>rm the top 
frame shda, to receive and keep in 
their plapea either graaa or other oo- 
verioffe. Simple aa thia may be, for a 
few penoa you have a muahroom^ plant, 
or cucumber receptacle for more ca- 
pable of keeping out £i*osfc, than wood, 
brick, or atone. Thia naeful aoggeation 
U from an old carreapoudent of The 
Gardener$* Chroniete to the editor of 
that paper ; and the editor gives his 
opiiuou that the plan is excellent 

13. SAFE aJDMIKISTKATION 
OF CHLOROFOEM. — It is the opinion 
of medical men g<»nerally that in most 
caws in which deaths have raiulted 
after the use of chloroform, it has been 
administered lu too strong a dose. 
Thei'e aiv difforencos of opinion as* to 
the precise opomtion of chloroform 
upon the liiiman system in cases whei*e- 
in dc<ilh oGcurH lint it is generally 
agr*^f*d tljflt chief atf/tmtion should »© 
paid to the bieitUiiig of the patient, 
and that the luetlical practitioner 
should not rely wholly upon the indi- 
cationiJ of (he pulbo. 

34. SALT AS A 3\rAKlTItE.— 
Mr^. Pridoaux, of Plymouth, says that 
the properties of salt ehhdy usehil in 
agriculture are — 1. The supply of its 
couBtituenta, soda and chlorine. 2. 
Attraction for moisture and resistunce 
of freezing, 3. Sharpness, without being 
acid or alkaline; solubility and penetra- 
tion t)f porous matter. 4. Promotion 
of putrefaction when used sparingly, 
though the contrary when used fi’eoly. 
6. !!Muinal decomposition with lime 
and aoin<j of its compounds, oa well as 
some other salts, giving rise to other 
and oTten more active fertilisers. And 
ho Bunjb up the benefits resulting to the 
farmer from the use of salt m follows : 
— I. In the srjil — rotention of wioisturc 
and 8<^tu*id^ genial penetration and 
digestion of the materials of Vege- 
table food to enrich the root^ap ; and 
destruction of vermih and of seeds when 
, used freely. 2. On othermanuren^the 
desti'uction of all vhrniin, weeds, roote, 
and seeds ; the digestive action just de- 


Lipibed; mutual decoUxiKMitticsL with 
Ihne and its compounds^ tb advan- 
tage of both ; and an impiffovmimt in 
the efS^cacy of ampmniapel manures, 
whilst it gveatly reducea their cost. ^ 3. 
In the plant---iiuproveB(3iBnt in tho 
taste, whDiteomene8% ^d nutritive 
power, and earlier maturity, 

15. TO PREVENT THE EVIt 
EFFECTS OF LEAD CISTERNS.— 
To every 3 00 square fe^ of lead sur- 
face let there be firmly attached ono 
squai'e foot df sheet ziuc, ' cut up into 
about sixteen or twenty pieces, and 
disposed equally over the "fiat,” or 
sai>eriicios of the cistezn. gutter, ^c. ; 
or let the lead be studded with broad- 
headed zinc nails, say eight for a foot 
square. Where "pipes’^ have to be 
dealt wibh, sdne wire or thin strips of 
the metal should be inserted *a little 
way, having a perfect contact with the 
lead at some part. The efficacy of this 
sugpfciou depends upon the fact, that 
zinc is aiw'aj'8 electro-positive to load 
when these metals are brougtit together 
in the presence of moisture; conae- 
quenily the lead could never be die- 
solved, its office being to oond^ict aw ay 
the electricity developed by the sl(% 
action of water upon zinc. Both metals 
should be kept tolerably clean, by 
wasliing them three or four times a 
yeai' with weak brine. To pi*event t rio 
ilbeffects of water impieguated with 
Toad upou the animal oconoiny, four or 
five drops of sulphuric acid m half a 
pint of pure water, may be taken now 
and tlien. White of egg (not boiled, 
but) mixed with warm water, is the 
best antidote in severe cases of Icfwl 
poisoning. — W. L. S. (in the 

16. ALLEGED ADULTERATION 

OP CIGARS, — It appears by the 
testimony of Dr. Hassall before (Uo 
Parliamentary Committee that, con- 
trary to general opinion, cigars und 
cheroots are but little eubiect to adul- 
teration ; the cheap penny cigars oven 
consisting, iu the majority of coaos, 
entirely of tobacco ; althouglb no 
doubt, of tobacco of very^ infieiior 
quality. Cigars are, however, bow and 
^cn met with, especially on race- 
courses, Mt made up of hay 



9^ mafvwgm ^dWKKEi). 

aa<a brow«-pa|)er. Tl^ Is it not antpiteing th»ti syistb tboae law» 

ing tSbe gentiraBy ^r6«5fliyo4‘ opibiona, in ejuatonoe, and Ydtb tbe facta admit- 
op&mi was not In any of tbn tod bmd la fouorony odnlici'atecl 

twolro BoxnpXoB of MonilU (^oroota with alnm and otbor notions sub- 
ftna1y&6c^. oainplos lof eigain atanoes, the magiatasAtee do not punioh 

wei^ ©namin^d. (j^eo the itnportent the olfendewB ? 
artitiie npon, adi«tenvti<ttw, Mnqnire 18 .MAKIKd^ TJEA* — It has been 
Withw^ 298?r) « long observed that the infu^on of tea 

I7t KiJLATlNQ TO TH3B mode in silver or poliabed metal tea- 

APTOTBUATIOIJT A,TO S ALii OF pota is strong thin that which is pro- 
BBSlAI>.-^Baker8^ or sellers of bread, duced in ^aek, or other hinds of 
ore bound to have fixed, in some eon- ©artbenwore* This is explained on the 
Spionoue part of their shop, a beam principle, that polished surfaces retain 
and acslca, with proper weights for heat much better than dork, rough 
weighing bread ; and a poraon purchaa- surfaces, and that, coneeciiieuilr, the 
ing bread may re<imre it to bp weighed caloric being confined in thn former 
in his presence. Bakers and others case, must act more powerfully thtvn in 
Sending out bread in carts, are to sup- the latter. It is further certoia, that 
ply them wdth hoama, scales, &p., and the silver or metal pot, when filled a 
to weigh the bread, if required, under second time, produces worse tea than 
a jjcnalty of £5. Jokers, either jour- the earthenware vessel ; and that 5t is 
MuMcn or inasterst tt^ing alum oi- any ad^sable to use the earthenware pot, 
other unwholesome* ingredients, and uiilej^s a silver or metal one can be pro^ 
comicted on their own coafessV^n, or cured sufficiently large to contain at 
on the oath of one or more \vifcnpsj>e», once all that may bo required* These 
to forfeit not exceeding £20, and not facts are readily expluinod by consider- 
lass than £6, if beyond the environs of ing, that the action of the heat roiaiuod 
London; and not exceeding £J0 nor by tli|> silver vessel so far exhausts th^ 
less ilnoj, £5, if within London or herb as to leave very littlo holuble sub- 
itsa environs. JusLi^e-? are allowed stance for a second infusion ; whereas 
to publish the names of olFendors. the reduced temperature of tho wafer 
Tilt adultei'ation of meal or fiour is in the earthorn pot, by oxtraewng only 
punishable by a like penalty. Loaves a small proportion at first, leaven aomo 
made of saiy other grain than wheat, soluble matter for the action of a sub- 
without the city and its liberties, or be- bcqucnt infusion. Tho roa^^ >n for pour- 
3 'ond ton miles of tho iloyal Exebauge, ing boiling water into tho teapot before 
to be marked with a laige* Roman M, tlic infusion of the tou is made, that 
and every loaf so exposed. Any inirre- the vessel being previously wann. may 
dient or mixture found within tho abstract loss heat from the mixture, 
house, mill, stall, shop, or other pre- and thus admit a more powerful ,iotion 
miscs, of any miller, mcalman, or baker, Neither is it difficult t o explain the fact 
which, after duo examination, f^ball be why the infusion of tea is stronger if 
adjudged to, have bocu placed there only a small quantity of boiling wMter 
for adulteration, shall be forfeited, and be first used, and more be added t-omo 
the person within whoso premises it is time afterwards ; for if wo consider 
found pum^hed ; if within the city of that oniy*the water immediately in con- 
London«aud its environs, by a penalty tact with the herb can aotupon it, and 
uot exceeding £10, ndr less than 40a., that it gpols very rapidly, especially in 
for the first, £5 for the second, and earthenware vesseliij^t is £‘lehr that tho' 
^0 for every eubeequent ofibnoe. And effeef will be girntw where the heat is 
if without London and its environs, the kept up by additions of boiling water, 
pm’ty in whose house or premises ingre- than where the vessel is fUltid at once^ 
dients for adulteration shall be found, and the fiuid sulFered gradually to cool, 
shall forfeit for every Sttoh offence not When the infusion has once bc^en com- 
less than £5, and not moroal'han £20. pleted, it is faun^ that an^ further 
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^ddifeion <Sf jiWfe only afflarcla a,y©ry 
IttcrGHSo m t))e stMgth, {lu» weter 
having 6o^Ud balow bpflis^ 

*^9?*^OOIiLWs BXPESpiS.— Hko 
ovttricninia of a SootJoli vuiT^&ity ex- 
it>nda ihrot^glh fpnr'adSliiionj^ frdm 
bcgiimmg of l^ovoiJcibetr tiH the ontj of 
Airt-11. ^ The <^w88es, gmcg^y taS^ the 
fast eo^ot^ Ate the Junior fimnanity, 
i, c. Luiin, Clreeh, and Mathematical; 
attendance at theae^ five hours daily. 
The ^second aessioh* Sehior Humanity 
and Qreekf Second Mathematical, ana 
Logic elafJsi?s; attehdanoe four hoars 
dafiy. In the third eessioni the Senior 
Hinnanity, and Oreeh, and third Mathe- 
matical, may be attended gratia, along 
with the Moral Philoacmhy class ; at- 
Lendanco one hour in each hlass. In the 
fourth Rpsiftion, the claaa of Kfttural 
Philosophy is attended, along with tlio 
Descriptive Anatomy or Chemistry closa, 
if the student wishcE! to take a degree. 
There it aIho a l^rofcseor of hfatural 
History, whoso lectures are gratia. The 
tees ar(' three guineas n ctlss for the 
soRriion , bat after havjng paid two I 
sefi^fioTH, the Humanity, Greek, and 
MalhcTiutical olasses are gratifi. The 
clas^ fees will therefore btj nine guineas 
the hrat seRsion, twelve the Rocond, 
tin ce the third, and thw the fourth. 
Thwe ,irq no other payments whatever, 
uules^ a few shillings for a rod gown, 
and t\vo>and sixpence to the janitor. 
The librooy, which, till lately, was en- 
titled to a c<my of every work caiteired in 
Stall on cr*6 flail, is free to the students. 
The clai-Hos fu^ all over by two o’clock, 

1 > m., and any employment may bo fol- 
lowed by the student ; but if industrh 
ouS; he Vrill have little time for any em- 
ployment bnt study during the first and 
RCi-ond sessions. MCst of tii« third and 
iourfh yews' students obtain employ- 
ment in ^ivLie tiution. LAlgings 
fumifilr^’d. With attoatdanoe, coatfoiJ»the 
.session fiom ifiS to and a atudent 
may camly hvo on jglO, if not inolined 
to extravagant. So that} with £2$ 
.mu his pocket, hC may eatily gert through 
the fust aesilon. In ontermgt Bfcudehta 
»qmrc to be able at leai^to read^ paree, 


St. 4^0 

with Sie»^’Sr«t -fwO ^boofcn 

m# a few bu;teio<j Of thoS«idh'» 
of M'O olptfatlly, to be competed to» at 
thabgiphYnng of owexy eeisidn; atm " a 
good timwiW might have a chance 
of onje^3ff Jhom* tDm expense wifi be 
rather»ao at Wnboffth and Oloj^w 
tmiveif^ea, and leas at^bOXdeen^ Where 
there are abnoet ae many.bnti^eft as 
studenffj, 

20. jmOlTONClA'TlOSr TStE 
ASPIRATE.— Tho improper pro^nda- 
tion of word* commentang i^th and 
of wonJfl beginning with an tihatpirafced 
vowel, arises commonly from the manner 
in which the definite erBcle is emin- 
ciftted. As the prolonged Sound of c 
before ft vowel mves ih» copSonate 
power of y. the ht^it of prolonging the 
sound of the c in Me leads to me pro- 
nunckHon of the wdfds, ‘'the hm»e,*" 
“the Bouse, " as if gpeR *^the yorse/' 
“ the youse.” To dotteot this habit the 
pupil should not only leaa^ how to 
aspirate his aitchea in the words stand 
ing alon», but ftLo with the artiele, Tifi 
the difficulty is ^iroughly get cprer, 
the before a wordrueginning with tho 
aspirate should be pronounced 
(the vowel sound being tliat whicli ia 
heard in lird, hcti/rdy AcO On tho other 
hand, the improper aspiration of words 
arises often from pronoitncdng the ariiolo 
carelessly. While practising sentoneee 
ill which emphttfit}^ words beginning with 
a vowel oooar» this impropm aspiration 
is especially to be guarded against. Ac- 
cording to standard authorities, the li 
in the following words, and their de- 
rivatives, is silent Arfr, hone$% 
hpvour, hoepHaly ImtlcTy Apur, hnmhie, 
hmnovLr. Mr, Dickens Be|&ns to think 
tb© A In himMe should be sounded, and 
recent custom appears in ^vour of 
sounding the aspimte in hoapital, He^t- 
hr is otteu spelled withoub the ^tch^ 
and hummr is pronounced as if wntafen 
yewmom\f^ Enquire TffVAw, 

21. SEAUKG-WAX VABmSH.-- 
Pot fancy this has of kte yemrs 
been much used; and if w«(fi 'applied 
and the w^ good> will be a very good 
imitation or Xi^an japan. The me^od 
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h^skisimv^^^ 

^dt$af m^a ]bM«) 

iStttEig fi/> ^illboiit 

h«t^, &liiil(^ iko hml&o)t^tii^mA$^ ilU 
it ii^ A ^tkii; of 

piiait «£ iii^riitittw that 

Iht^llik; Ml thd goodKkeisA of tho 

flUil ^at you maijr v«w ihe 
#t}|i;((!p ol tho vami^ by uaiiig dlifloi^t 
coMffod wax. Afi thin wnish dries 
vely H should not be made 

’Ohtil it is ^imrtod for use. 

, 22 SHAOTEmoSTBELmSTRtJ* 
MElifTS. — A OoRuim scientido journal 
suys :—It baa lou^ been known that 
ihe simj^leat method of sharpening a 
xAstoF ifi to mit it for half an hour in 
water to i^rhiich has l>cen added one- 
i\¥entieth of its \tdght of muifatio or 
suhihnnc ^'irl j then lightlywi^ife it otf, 
jtod after a fow hours set it on a hone. 

acid li^ supplies the place of a 
whfifcstohe, by corrodfeg fitio whole 
fpiiftkoe itniformly, so tliAt nothing 
further butasmoofl^olishiBneOosBaiy. 
The process never injures good blades, 
wbilOu^ly hardened ones are frejuently 
impfored by it, although the oauso of 
improvemontremanifl unexplained. 

28. tBLOCITT OP LIGHT— Ex- 
norimernts to measure the velocity of 
light in Its passage through a limited 
portion of the teirestiriid atmospbore 
wej.'e made by M. Fi«cau, and tlie reeults* 
show a oloeo approximation lo those 
i;phich have been obtained by otswva 
t}ob||||^the sata^tes oi «^npitor. His 
expj||B|ants were intended to discover 
the cRot time rofiuired by a my of 
lighf *0 from Suresnet to a certain 
fipot on the heights of Montmartre, and 
back ajgSin to iSuiesnea The ebstehne 
betv^isea the two places i« about two 
Iragnesj-or 8<^3S metres, consequently 
the ray of light had to traverse 17,286 
*" as. A of intense brightness, 
need by thn oi^hydro^nli^ Was 
mtrated by a lens planed in the 
dow of an tmaiimpnt on a terrace at 
nresneS; and being reoei^ upon a 
^mirrqr ,At Montmartre, was rejected 



bocip ahmg Akm line to 

Sureanesi Behind the pohit of light at » 
SurelMMMii 'milk ^ploctd u which 
osicszed Wo tesihf end iihm was so- 
adjusted iM^the light, shmie through 
the opening two of the tce& 

An eyephwdd behM the wheel When 
it nun the Snmreselcih 

of efiifisey ofli^ BEI^whe^w^j^ 
moved eo tbfp revnb^mw of ^ 
wheel pen*»d before the ^ in a sfeooud,^ 
the teeth of the Who# appoOTed com 
tittnous, the edge seemed semi^imna- 
pfiKent, end a mmaty of Hght wat oV 
struoted. The wheel Jmvmg 720 teeth, 
each opening oecuj^d l'i4uth port of 
the dhoUmfez^enco, and os the nrat in- 
ierroption or eclipse of light Was pro- 
duced by the above rotation, it was 
proved that the light had traverjacd 
17,266 metres, while the wheel per^ 
formed 1444tih part of a revolution. If 
the speed was mcm^ uniformly, 
more light was obetrueted at the num- 
bccB, 1, 3, 6, 7 ; and eventolly a mpi- 
dity wa«? obtained by whxe)i »h thought 
wiw out off, and that lategm the t.ilue 
of the tune necessary for a ray of bghfc 
to pass from Suresnes to Montmartre 
and l>a#c agmn. Thus M. Pl/eau ile- 
tennmed that a ray of artificwl light 
travelled at the rate of 70,000 leagues 
in a second of time. Astroaoiuers have 
given tho rate with which solw light 
travels at 192^500 miles in a second. 
This agrees vonr nearly with M. Fiiteau’s 
results ; the differences between Kuglish 
and Pitnoh measures being tokeh into 
account. 

24. SOLITARY WASm~‘^ Often I 

have seen^” says M. Ouiw^nl, such a 
W asp suddenly strike jgaihBt the web 
of a spider in order ho bdng him out by 
tho unexpected shock, when th^ seise 
him by sthe haek> piovee him their 

stjing, snip him logs, which ve* 

main (dieting to #»e weh, and immedi- 
ately carry Imn aw^y through ^the mr 
with a i^ooifcy pmf&ctly astonishing. 
Such st^ the habits of these wasps.” 

25. AliCOHOL FROM HELf) 
BEST HWT.---Sro doubt can exist of 
the ptofttable distillation of Alcohol* 
from Besti If is laid doom by Dr. 
tJre, good authority, that 100 lbs. of 





ot ^ 

ib& ef ibroof 18V»^ del it he Ueu lAdl^ 

of pto<4 ea«M(4' ^ nfefiiiSt 

oimrig (1^ it % ta&li i(t ^ 

TliuB 2,06^ ttw^ 'Or, attt waoM^, 

Ibb. ^ toii)» A Mkii|A «€l 
120 or 0^ 

1[^e|»r<Hltu»eof 1 Wu«]^>iddo(f 

^ol if iSlie tmp b«$0 tosut^ $,<SOO 

quATt^; if 25tc^a» $,<H>0q&rt9 OrlidttieA. 
Let tho l^xoiae diit^ he Ibr the {kroBGiit 
placed mt ot tiow. Mid let tho veixxe of 
the Bpjdt, Iree^ doty in hoad, be 

adverted to, and the otaoo Mon m 25 
totiB: 3,000 qiwta at 6d.^ 4^75; at dd., 
4^112 1 0». ; at 111 ., £1 50. It iuMS farther 
been oatiniated % the ll«{i|ht Hon. *!r. 
F. Kermody, that M relative valne of 
barley and beet ia as £i2 to ;£150 in 
favour of the latter. Thane facts are 
highly imp<»*tiuii to thf^ iatereerts * of 
farmers, and should be thoroughly ia- 
repU^r'itod. No doubt, an we showed in 
our first /fWTrtww, with reforence to the 
Beech-tree (p. SO, 11), there are eourbes 
of undeveloped wealln. in this kingdom, 
wluch might be turned to good account 
by entarprising persons. 

26. SEWJNO COTTON.-- Great 
aniposiUona are praotised by the manu- 
facturer'll of sewing cotton, the length 
of cotbon wound upon the reel being 
much less than that indieatted by ad- 
vertisOtoent, and by the labia on the 
red. Mt*ssr8« tTonas Brook and Brothers, 
sewin« cotton manufacturers, etposo 
this fraud in the fbUpwing manner • — 
is n oetmaon praoHoe for shippers 
to ke-p on hand a list of pticos of 
threads of tho following lengths— 
200, 180, 170, 100, 140, 120 yards; a 
purchaser selects his len^hs, but with 
the knowledge tbak slthough ihe reel 
or spool contains only 180 yards or less 
quantilies, they are «dl to abroad 
ticketed 200 yards^ and 5hey^o go out 
so ticketed. deoeptioheu prac- 

tised ki s]|c^erleiigthfl««ethe 100 yards 
a^cels ov epoolsbgjng ehnfla%da5fctit«, 
and all having the same oqtwd ap* 
X^earaTice. The fraud conhiste in the 
bole or barrel of reel bebg thicker 

than it o^ight to be, So that, trhile ihe 
full quantity cl thread to be 


m 


olttoA^ns as n sample lok ml" 

cedar 2 ^d fm any jn<%| for yo 
ho^ttimqw^ com 
yards jd«wd dU Si^ and yet U won 
a Myarda* aed. We A 
fused^.to degrade Canadybe by tskM 
the order* We also emdose you a 
prepr ^OO^^atds’ i^«iIUei 41 you will 
see new the public are ieemefd avid de- 
frauded; ithe genuine artkde KndT'the 
spniioiis one fuay easily pm 0v eM 
other when wound upom; iW only w^ 
to test them is to unrcB dnd seeasnre 
them, andthe hraud is at onee Suable.” 

27. FATli^ll’Bt;BiBS'01i INVBN- 
TIONB.— We have reoedyea a fwirceX 
of preparations, described ha ** FsiharV 
Useful Invention!^'’ consisting of 
cement for decaj<^A teeth, cement for 
brokj0!il^china and glass, tooth powd^ 
pomade, cloth renovators, ^J:4Et imdmice 
destroyer, bug destroy^, beetle de* 
stroyer, diainfoctaiit, abating emm^ 
stain remover, and com and bun’ioh 
shields. We are asked to state our 
Impartial opiniomtof them, &<! have 
aooordingly examined each of the pro* 
paratbns, though we have not had time 
to test them all. Housekeepers will 
find a perfect boon in these cheap pre* 
paratiaiia, which are sold at 2t!. per 
packet. Tim cement for broken ehlnk 
, is as good fa can be tmtde. Tho 
rat destroyer is evidently coihpeuaded 
in acoordahee with Br. tJreV directions^ 
given in inquire WitJki/e (251), and is 
the most cfficadoiis prepar^iou for the 
purpose It will be k«U«r for house- 
keepers to buy these cheap packets, 
than to atfot^pt to make ^e rai*de- 
stroying paste, as meddling with phos- 
phorous Ml dangerous to tmsmlfnl banda 
The pomade is es^llent, and wonder- 
fully oheap. The corn and bunion 
shields am also as good as can be pifo^ 
durod. Aiitdof the other reparations, 
we are able to report that they are 
worthy the eonhdenee of purcl^rs. 
The artblea are rendered at a price 
cheaper Jthan they could be naade foi> 
private tdi^. 

c2 
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26, WOOD Am mo% me- 

SmiVTNG. ^Bey md Ou|b^^fl <iOtri©o- 

wiiod iiHNt eltikdr III waW or mir^ 
oo&eietB t)f of flut^roe of 

ooo^, iiwo^ iral|>litiret of mtioiotiy, 
^ DpojSi ’fiiPO to thirty piarta of tho 
b^t drginfi SPhese <pttbptnooBS 

ato j^tq^d iOf^er, tezdt^it hmd of 
paint, which Ib then applied to the 
ivood or iron. 

SD. YBAST.— A writer in the Times 
u&tkig complained that he had tried the 
T^ecekt for Teast prevlouriy xmhlifthed 
!n t&t papex^, and iu JShigut7x Withu 
<21601, and that the roBtalt hitd been a 
complete ;i^lwre, the following letta- 
ajpeared in ^Vmes in ri^ly :— 

‘*Slr,--In rcrly to the letter of ‘H.* in 
^ a^m, dated January 17, 1 bog to aa'j that 
I oojSSed the foHou ing receipt from your pai>or 
‘In September or October la^^t. 1 have used 
St oter since ^th Cnrariable and e|^plotc 
sticcees, 

If the reoeipt is the Bumo as that alluded to 
by /H.,’ there must Ijito been some fault to 
pnmanuR it, as I have ne^or Sound 11 1 

make bread three times a-week witib St for 
my family, 

“ I'be iSroad takes acoonsiderably longer time 
to rise in the ^ouge, and also al ter bting made 
vfnto dough, than that made with ordinao 
yeask tmd u better for hetog baked in a tin. 

‘‘¥.11.*’ 

The receipt as tried and again com- 
municated to T/te Times by this corro- 
gnondent, is preoiaoly that given in 
Enkguire Wuliin (2160). Here is anutlwr 
toceijit for an excellent peost, much 
used in Cornwall • — 

Put one htodful of hops to tlrfet* 
quarts of water, and let it boil two 
hotjfs; then strain the hops away, 
muring a pint of flonr with the liquoi*, 
Und while hot a teacTip-fall of moist 
sugar; let it stand and get lukewarm, 

' then work It with a teacup-fiiU of yeast, 
stirriug it often ; let it stand one day, 

, ami put it into jars for use. Quan- 

tity— one quart of the aboWe to one 
bushel of flout. 

<' k hf pUriag the mode of 

good yeast beyond all doubt, 
'Wio following further inrinictiionfl are 
given 3^ / >■ 


The vessel! ^=hade in ri|Ould be a 
Wide eeriiiijtih^ ni0k bowl enpablo of 
holdkga^tketi; qiutetlb w mix- 
tobakept abonii w’Unn 

dnillit* wire time pf nvaking— 
iKam%, flpona ^Monday inotirihg tall 
Thursi% evening, on^ Is^^doi^hiy 
letting it atand at n distance 

fsespSL the katchen Are. 

I will eopj^toae ihet Ito has done what 
is required cm the Munday mornings 
that is, has boiled two onncea of the 
best hope in four quarts of water fbr 
half an hour and siwaed it, aud, When 
new milk Warm, has added a small 
handful of salt and half a pound of 
brown sugar, and that he has beat vqv a 
XHnmd of the best flour with some of 
the liquor, and mixed all woll together, 
and Sot the bowl, as directed, by the 
Are, covei'ed over with a flat dish, where 
it lUudfi till Wednesday morning* Mug 
occasiouaily stirred, > J^ow, on Wtxl- 
nesday moming he adds three pounds 
of muFhod ijotatoes, cooled down to the 
same tempers fcure as the contents of 
the bowl it is shortly after lids addi- 
tion that he may expect fermentation 
to commence, aud as it proceeds tlic 
misrture must 1^ frequently stirred. 11 
veiy soon assumes the appearance of 
the flnest bro\vn‘‘Oo]ottred bniwcr^B 
yeast, rising to a crown. By the Thurs- 
day evening its powers will be com- 
pletely esiabliehed, and tlien he may 
b'/ttlo it, stimng it to keep it homo- 
geneous. 

«llie first titoe it was laarh- in my 
hom^e the bottle® wore corlwHl tno 
and too tight, consoqnontly it Uunst two 
of them. 1 use Seltsers water JbottJt j 
Of course, when bottled, it muijt be put 
in a cool place to keep it quiet 
When newly made inoi^o is mjuired 
to raise the bi^ead than whan it is six or 
eight w^bks old. ft always i>rovod 
stronger for being kept* 

The Vlfdu© of this yeast is that it is 
equal to any of the otM ydast!s, and can 
be mflde w5thout their eiid.-**^D. S. Y. 
We have now, we think, in E^ire 
and the subsequent Tnterf>ieii% 
given oil the informa4on that can be 
reudered <m this subject, 



fmxx iko m mi to oooi Olue sibly iti^ 

eawpwisd 1^)99611 IcM ia aaopea They fit fpr filling Ufia. 

etilfyetoiyforuae pmmB, ouabjona, Ac, Tho knd jwid 
Jke A go6d fluid glue, wat#r-biirda' iJpifty nfixofi, 

ready at all titnaa for tiae without any which makoe rather hotter atiwQJg 
pjrdiininary iwa^arotioi^ in oae of the the former alojia though thiTSTery 
^oet useful aruolea with which the good for hedfl if properly prepaM^a* The 
housekoep^ ^ ho funuBhed.” Break- price as pietw^whrk V^omf4d* to fid. 
-ageaahould be inmaedUtely, per lb., thofeatherabeto weired after 


or they worse, ^d the piecea are being brohght home pibfed and ready 
mt Itf making above prepam- for uae^The aboTe, the {Mr- 
tmn, wUt in temed ^Iwhu^y GW* dioter^s Ohrmkle, appeara toSe a aimtae 
should be lanployOd^ It is sold at the and more expeditious mej^Bod thaniilvat 


ironmongern’, at Is. per pound. 


girea in £n^ire WUhin The 


FOR T?^^FOR*^Rp^^pn?nwJ ““*5152^ elfflBjinft oaitrtoh featijars, 
tOR U&li, FOR Bg>S, PILLOWS. (2048). i* ejkpleaiKt 

^ 0 — aue f^r» land Urdu, oSScoiaotu^ aad the uatmstioM for 

W hi dyeing fe»the« block, blue,_ etimaon. 


ater birds, as geese, (htoks, Ac., oaay yellow, &c., are excellent. Theini»truc- 
to TOt together aU^ These laltOT are tlons for making feather flowera, jai. 
much the tort, ho^ the mort down, quire WWn (1908), a« -perfiMst 
aua bmng aofter and more elastic audit \ n ' 

in ronsa^eatly advisable to use Xse ^2. UME FOR COTTAC^BI WAlUi 
fox pillows ; both kmOB, from land and “-^at^^astoneortwoofmislkk^ 
water birds, should go through the diasolvo it in a pail of cold 

iunc ru'ooess in preparatioii for use. A« 2?^®*'* ^ course, is whitewiish. 

Boon m oonveuient, after they are 'Hi© more lime uved, the thicker it will 
plucked fn>m the birds, they should be ^ consistence 6f mwwm bt 

put m strung jwiper bags, and these advisable. In another veaeel 

placed m the oven as soon as the bread ia bot 

romes out, and remaining there till the dissolved, to the white* 

next day, they will be sufficiently dry Wash, and a buff is produced. The more 
to prevent the animal juices deoom- ^®®d, the darker it wifl b© Stir 

posing and causing a most disagi'ceable well up, and use it m the same way 
smell, ^fber this 4h^ should he whitewash, haring first carefully got 
“ picked,’* all passing through Women’s 

hands lor this purjicse, wlfo should *^’® UhuaUy given. For 

strip tue fejitheiy part from the ouill of ^ border at top and b»ae^ use mor^ 
all those whose points are si^cieotJy v*tiioh to make it darker than the^WpilBk 
strong f5r 'pressure to cause their ^ yuuliftve sfceaod plates, you can use 
piercing the bed-oase, and this ^111 he cheap, dbes m»t 

found to be troublesome, even though ^ ochre, and is pnte mi 
the closest material may he used, if the wholesom^^ besides dj|yi^«!a:ting. 
feathers are not Well ^pwked,*’ It is ^ ^ / 

not recommended "to to a Isrf^epropojy Is prosperity he prepwseC lor a 
won of the ^mg or tail feathers, as they ebmge rin adversity tope for «he» 




ifk 

P »si -na 41** j g«y » iy^ mm 

ftx mrtu pmtx, 

jAcsuMis, mA M, fMrtum^ 

T]bkS(« ^ Ik T«ry ii^ul lil^ vork, in 
whioli 0Yixn« of w hnmhfk of 

Engt!lj4 tur^ aimply md 

«x^l^ed Tke Abi?«e nf the 
l/meot K a« jtos fetvttMadiisly adv^ted 
ta — 

«‘ <3Pwi H hflis, I hoj)p, wld ^ough 

Aixmt htejft|lf joM Ills bhath^nof the vowel 
iQ tokUo th^ rilfhts respected a is 
itm Any oiwmw bo amvmtaUy 111 treated 
but this letter li|W heen and la so msiwol 
iosislv pavUnsnb^d both physioal Imdidlit^ 
and igrnorsni or Mir^leasiittemice, tlmt fleoni 
the mduihs of maiij ptopie ic usurps th# 
neunid oi f> and you hoar Coeknijr lipnii:s 
* irjtchaid Itumn «as a toohlxr. and 
you may hiar a» Ignorant or thoigf" Hess 
(l^ienlujr tell of the cannon e trear at Qelms^ 
tc^ol 

Of tlie KMBpromitiexatioa of tho 
vowel®, tbs following oximpls's aie 
giTon •* 

It is Cl By ttiough to pire the voueU iholr 
profiar eotttids when they stand alone but 
when tJK y are combined with other hstters to 
torm words the {mszle liegins and they are 
so smothered etHp^pBd and transmegorified that 
their best irkmds can hardly them 

For 11 stam'e, a is nwirle to take the 
pound 04 Cf and we hoay: — 

listch for crttch 

.ll^jAher lor gothcT 

ihst^k for thunk 

for ttasrptable 

The »<3fund of the \owel » le. changed 
into s, a« 

k(t4le for keUk 

Jforpt for forgtt 

for mtlrcly 

tiMpnrs for enquiro* 

Or into m 

tngraod ft*wTMid^^ 


40#e 6?(ihet^ow»1 uoinMiB^e ^qtw-Uy 

not sensible. 

fipssabla #w po-nildo ^ 

ftosgtg ^ 

sal mkL 

urn tRt fgr- 

tti»l far «vgjt 

wj^lar to** 

rtfOSIoas ^ wfttrtdwig 

psrtio isr for ^partMinr 

impediare Ibl* 

mltohieiiOBS for 

mouniainsoiu for «ii«in»|sals*e»t« 

tnemendwotis iior tiwnMmdons 

“Those are »»t so n«ttb the mlstolsof^f 

tgne»McioejUi«f aiws<esMM#»t and nd|hto»albr 
be avoided by nekncmberhi^ to jsivo oaoh voWM 
ita/«ll, m^k, aaifiipfcperfovtid *> 

This S« a very useful little book 
rn^utre n\0tfn (im to imj. oon^ 
tainv moot ueofitl fcoiats upon hhroaa 
m Hiieaking and writing " 


XJ9 MX Tvav 4.a.vv4V 

rn^utre n\0tfn (im to imj. oon^ 
tainv moot ueofitl points upon nhroan 


Z OUAVE WAhhOtflNO OOS<9ACK8, 
and all tlm Kew To^s and Oalnes ot t^to 
I'anaian ExhibiUan for the happiness of 
d41dron oi ail ages. Show rpotos ftto novelties 
and elegancies m fancy gpochf At A. 
Boroarra. magaaine do Jmt, 74, )M«r- 
street FortiuaDHiqtxare 

We liave a vorr great ohiut^Uoa to 
toys of this nature. In Our ai ticlo upon 
^'Teachiug by Toyn,** we shall ont® 
more fulJv the subiett 
present, we will merely say thil the 
soortff M Houchet withchawp hm ad 
Vvirtiseraunt of tiio *'2ioua,'SP hw dloM nsf 
1 ossacUi/ tlie sooner bo '\\ill d fn to 
good tftpte, and cliddmi Mill hut no 
ciiihtulty m fliiding boHor assurexaeufc. 


Josfc pubhshad, 

S FErTAOUBfih whahto Wto-rotidbow to 
Uar them Addrossid to tiivsic who 
vaiuetheil^hiitht^by Ommtaa A Lo\a 
TobUshed hy BuAito aisd OpUcaims, 
l$U Ple^stiPtot, hcMB&m 

Scot by post for aia jm^^s ^tapxpa 
Although issued by Opticians, apjia- 
tentiy ibi the pr<!«t!w>tioijL pf th<wi trade, 
tins is A useful htiie paniphkt, written 
in a ciuidid epmt« vipon a auhjedt of 
gseatnnpoiMtee. Wa lp»il!be iin extract 
(p irom its pages* 




TO 
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i)? CO,34iSf*”^W!^ vwfuK 
•of itato vB.ovmT %puxn,*-^v<M& 
fmi wooosjd mprn, ed. ; »«rtv m jm^ 
^ooki^ii^. ^ 

C. M. PjSaoocs; iMWWar, 19, CiiMitoiv 
tftreoii 

TKii^ is m i]tt|)l<^tui ai ihe 

wor<ltt ^ bohf by ft isaftn callittg 

motif Be is 

Qirid<miiy-*»^tmx^ mod. The 

work is i^rbx^ii w«>ll as ^vrritten, In 
amiiAtiuA of the Scriptures* In the 
itedie heftd4me8 we &td the tallow- 


« :n^jf»tvps^e<am^ ^t»rgt Bout- 

l^tkev m^4 the ^eoric ^ 

4h»r*^ophetr' 


■\w ©«iw m pikX— A i^Eaw?Ai'jv& 

XX 

^janOe*} Jli^ilill^ HfWvoijn^ 

4i$omthX li i$ to se.fimM ^ 
GlHSMimlB* , Ho vmvamh^cn # 

«08le4M^t *w iPWW 

lottsr^io B.^|Si(iswr% Itnr soa ^.s, jiw« 
office^ iCor«|]ifll 

W» b» 4Jo*« enclosing a ststnp 

for reply, ll^ut oe^ar c«m. People 
who eoo^de in saaonymous advertiser^ 
giving 4;heir nddses^' at PosirOfilceu^ 
must not only bate ^^weakatomaohV' 
but weak beads j 

TT^AT W int^wtsttng 

Tv disiDgiie «n VTSnss, aad afsw facts 
slreibdly Chested. Ibsloe liondon- Posrxa 
and iMOia, 


We bafl alrtady arrived at a oonvie- 
tiott of the madness of the i^ropbct,*' 
when our boHsf was confirmed py tho 
Itfazuac’s ^eotmi of bimself . — 

CnAPTBK XVIII. 

‘ tfi. On tlie I Septewhn*, 1958, 1 was 
a tieconft nmc touirbt forth koto the world, at 
the Itotir Dfoitin the mondng. 

“10. Within a fljw hours firom that time 

of eleven on the 
self-same day, 1 was ioktn from my home, 
put into a dy, and conveyed ehoittfbrty miles 
to a madhouse ; fbt they so contrived it that 
1 thould get there alxart doven o'doefc at 

*‘3t Away with him! away with him! 
was in their hcails ; shut him up, for he is 
not fit io live 

**32. I charge openly and pnjbllcly Aaron 
Cloold, ^»oftl-master, of the Forest of Pean, 
with hdog the author of this vile and dlaboU- 
oa) plot 

“ S3 1 ohar^ John Abel, his son^!n-law, 
and Surgeon, vkth giving a false certificate, 
by the direetion of hto jBStlic^indaw, knowing 
It to be fidse. 

“2d t Charge Ifaynard OWoWswof, a 
magistmte/^with lending hli authority uitlaV- 
fully and Ulogally to Piu vUeet act Of wrong 
andopproiisloa ever ecttumittod Afibr the Sun. 

“95 X am not going into u oosper to 
declare these things ; t declare it, in Ibe fight 
of day, and m the wliolo world." 

' We purpogsly abstain ttom quoting 
tbe of the vmfortaiiAtc 

autbor. * 


vrenikigtou 4ted ? ^ 

“ 20 , And about ibeSnr 


This is a pamphlet idrtfMi by afim 
of Wine dealers, but it is^ nevcrtbselesR* 
iutel%ently and honestly writtCit** Tbe 
text is entirely flfeo from **pvSotf*^o 
bkohi^ advemsemetti on tbb Wrapper 
being all that tbe publishers dcrOie to 
the promotion of tbeir trade* Hie 
pamphlet given a olear orplanation of 
the x>roMi;s8 of fermentation, as as 
that procoHs is undei^tood, eud it also 
advooatew the reduction of import 
duties upon Winos. We have selected 
pasBosjos in answer to the question, 
** What is Wine ?'* which will be fo4md 
afcp* 49* 

M akk tour linen, — tub BEJN 

bUSPBRSEMP. -* The most easyf 
permanent, aud best method of mmlcing 
Linen, Silk, Cotton, or Books, ia with the 
PATENT ELECTRO ^SlLYHya IMu^aW. 
Any porsfwn can use them, luit&at FlaH la* ; 
Name, 2s., Set of Numhow, 2$; Cnst, 5a. 
With directWiiS sent post-fi«e <ibr statn|H> 
by the Inventor and S<de Patentee, T. 
Cmvtoih Long*acre (one door from St. 
Martio*s-bkUb)» 

The method of marling linen with 
these Xicrfoiwted platos is so eahy add 
expeditious, thab' ladies should not fiul 
to adopt it. Kay more, husbauds fiftiould 
see to It* for by the proper mitfking of 
thmgs, laundjwsee’ blunders, wilfhl slid 
otherwise, are avoided, and ihiis do- 
mestic economy is promoted. The plan 
is an excellent one, and thCagh hot now 
iainteiticin^ wnowinifijact&e. ^ 
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11 LASANJD 4 ,V^,NI^OS, ^c 


cnAtcu^ts— 

!titt >vind Atid ^ 

TpttcJji d VM tlk«») 

tolled 

An i thd »HI|» DA^at 

yrm inhm hm 

'IChe mnd tx^j^t 

dity ahoiiAd dfttm auptUn 
Wh 0 !r« Mfgtit lihp iaUior 'btf 

Before n<>lng oftlx sua 

^ '®W lay <«i the fttand 

^ AnA sLlotvt waa IJia nsluttte gi«i 
•tbtkt ais:o«dIf>d to^ttra Und 

'Hie tfew h^y wepnd had atouied 
And t Vy all 1 n<4t OPwn to ju ay 
And on ihotr upturned fac^s ieil 
Th^ t^fly beam of day 

The hoi^hni? the wwid had oeaacd 
And sm )Oth tht vatew rw 
And beauUlul appeared m> icMole 
To obecr the heart of map 

I I^GMA 

V 1^*1101 T wo il e trorld bad no/er been 
Othtr titan fo* f Mt 1 » Ud oi oot n pretn 

1 2 u«tp the eaitli v^lth Hues all iair to aci 
Een)o\e the wtmntatt^ xuid traw^l nt the 
tree 

i-rvut a -vta I pynunlda of we were horn 
'V’ltiwvut mo Groeco were ol Jitr lewjilk.'j 
bhora 

B/ me tic lalace rcard 'which ahcitcis 
Ivifn, 

JJj too the c >t 'uhciun the lo\infi: maideti 
sln/r* 

By we the sli o !« sUtj td atms the sot, 
i w« the bo tl< ioughl trium li’infl^ 

B «i« tlK Btcd is so'wii the hai seat pie tn I 
And gtnh bom soil from bamunoHHrQdofii& I 

V X h h wda, vritlK nt» my tunotions arv 

/uhllUd 

Ifi h re> ei wtli xa Bjmn or land is till d 
Bud an \ leash fiaA reptile all jetote 
Tliemstlus to roe, in town oi clw lefomuto 
M hat am 1, thOn f timl vr J r hnotm to ou 
Tour jfiritead— *-o4dost an I h st, and eve true 


rHARADi? 

T jfnt/flho wna a acyvlng maid — 

SI c went to %teh eoroa tea 
li )w miif^h lAit hronfdxt my «ioo»d Ui s 
Aa plainly aa can h 0 


Kovi vhm you ha«^ tfa« Answer f n ^ 
Kaim it to others too 
ISfy ich Ir is just the thitnr ^ 

IptUUog them, you 11 do 




ill one day 

Ommh whs I oaiio^tMy') 

W |i tfid 

Jlan w« neme thirov^ 

|*IK»« «.t *4 twtu&o 
Soon the door on the hinge 


Aud tho deotor^oOsiiln^iA 
JPdlt tny pnloo, «nd )^tud roy ohJA' 
Thut tie Mteiviev &m t^^pio 

TVhkdt tmlt «ad ootOidalhingi sung 
Then he Ibmed « sa^ 

And trrote at one e a good ^mseotiiptlon 
Calliixjf then my servant malA 
in hm hands the paper htl4 
* My aoy Instantly^ 

Ol your master worst:* will ho ^ 

But the mitt* she loitered long , 

Bafn imneasit% spaams strotig 
Down 1 fell mAtook a rdll 
On nhat I AHOl mveais the ah&t^ 

Pity that the servant maid 
On her errand thns Miyed ! 


BKIGMA 

I VE led the powerful to doodf of ill 
And to tlm good liavo given determined \i 111 
In battle dclds my flag has Imkui outspread 
Amm grai o senators my foUoWt 1 » tread 
A tlioiisand db^itaUia impede my npa aid waV 
A tliousaud Totw s tomy claims say ''%ay 

froi none by mt havMk or been urged al n 
1 ut ( ni > lollotv cd tliom aiHl bi (.uthr 1 a nl of 
M)s>ng 

i at y ti ugghng upwr t A stridtti, still to 1> i 
Worehipi* d by milUous — liy tl e boon I nd 
free 

J VI f ti d>t mv wa^ and on the h lls ifj atne 
The tr* impct H blaflt pionountoU tl v 1 1 1 
o claim 

I ^ hen bj tbt uidgmcnt ol the worl 1 1 v 1 i 
j Huxl d iron) the h n y eyes hai^c sew ^ 

I soon 

j An 1 I base found the gailaml o<r mv he 1 1 
j Tt.o li il to live— my hpr *o was m ith tlu doad 


CBABAlm 

W am uppn the galiows-treo 
The oulprit swings myjii^; 

My irecomf thtro wlfl epiuly hki 
To om^l men the a irj^t. 

Oh, that a wan should risk hA soul 
Aiid*agalnit Ood shouM dare n»y *r/<A 
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I 1 Plahj^tiff 

^ 1 Sarth-»(iUiaUc * 

I 8 PJlp pant. 
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GA]ftI)teKING FSSBEUAftt^ * 

^Stqvb AVi> 

tivo to remove Jeivos 
ptot^ tolcwitli# wth m th^ |«)td ijft 
a lo 08 ^ sHatf, aa^ to a^t ft0li^ l»r 
when tllo Tho i>#W 

plants that m »tiU xfk a state 

atnd hava bowi jkopt 4jfy 4te«iig tbe 
winter^ wy tomm 4t)steio£ tadir 
i*onn>vat bo ^Snngtel to a «eoiuiid«^le 
deiH^i in watOr of about 60 dogs ^ in 
orrtei-thotongMy to moisten the mould 
mroimcl a proi^ration foi< regu- 

lar watering, jjrriugjng tbo leaves of 
other plants and sprinkling water on 
the alleys are found oaeful in producing 
atme^pheno buteidlty in oUmatea where 
the external air is very eold and dry-^ 
moifitoro with heat b^g, as tdr^y 
mentionod^ the most l^vouiuble (v>mbi- 
mtlons for prcmn^tegvemtation. * 

The woody plants in the gieenhouse 
tbit are m a state of torpor, except 
when the mould is in a state of dust 
and the leaves ore withering, should 
n it he yet encouraged to grow, by heat 
or watering Pelargoniums however will 
be now exhiHdng symptoms of life, 
and win require ropj^ttihg with fresh 
nioubl, and in some Siscs to bt tiuns- 
f * led -to lajger pots, In doing this, 
shake tbo eaith almost ^tiroly fiom 
the iDote, and remove the deaci hbres 
from tlio roots with the finger, avoiding 
to use the knife unless it be to trim 
with a teodof baud dead or decayed 
roots Stake the stem'll and tie them to 
the sHek^i, which ought to be taller 
thuu the xdants, with soft and flexible 
bands of ruslies, stnps of matting, or 

worsted. 

Theie is no poat of the gardenei^s 
employment more delightful than that 
of nnticipating the season of vegetation 
at this time, and enlWemng tfee gloom 
of a draary perM by calling forth the 
freabnesH and bloom of the many' flow- 
ora whh^k will now begin to* expand 
thrir corollas. Varieties of the Xteublo 
Abnoud, wiUi the Khodom, and some 
other jdaufcs, appear now before their 
loavtH push forth, and artificdid warmth 
will bi'ing foiwacd many beautiful 
plants, ’ ' ^ 

llosoa and other hardy plar^^s, brought 


into the c^e4pu^ are 

liahSte te 'i^e of tite fly 

called tile A^lds. If yem ore of a 
|iM tut cigar* ycu rm enw^e 

tius Ininiftt out; in ^ tohic^ 
smoking puf fa turned* te a 
purpose^ wfiwh e«mot be said of^ w 
praotteb te gsi^eml^ Ottering |mn^ 
gent snUn im titeimte i» another and 
perhaj^ more eflbOtol remedy. A eor- 
rei^mndmit of the O^rmicle 

mentions, that having otea^y put a 
titmouse into hte ^re^honse, he found 
that this little operative clea!^ all his 
plants of insects* teUkh had crowded 
among his Cinmnrhw in partlduW, from 
which he had found it most dl^cult to 
dislodge them. 

In the stovehouse, the bottom beat 
of the tan^pits must be Sustained by 
foiking up the bark (this at the begin- 
ning of the month, and occasiondly 
aftear^rds if neemsaflrh to give it time 
to ferment: th^ proj^ss of choice 
flowers and fruits cannot be expected 
if the heat of the ton be npt sustained. 

You 'wiU now be busy in forcing 
steawbenies, Frerx'h beans, poa$, car- 
roty potatoes, padh^bes, asparagus, sea^ 
fcftJl; d:c. If the peas and benns swUm 
last month under frames should now 
touch the idasS, you can check their 
tendency to spindle, by turning then* 
tops towards the back pait (the north 
side) of the frame; if they bp con- 
strained in that position for a few days, 
by means of a lath lOr any other con- 
trivance, they will afterwards, of them- 
selves, take that direction, and branch 
out as desired. 

Line such hotbeds as have oooUvl 
down, and make new ones for moicn 
and ciicuinber plants, from the seech 
bed Cold bedb will answer very iveH 
when re-droaaed for the radialies, winch 
do not grow well in the heat that is 
necessary for cucumbers, or^ for the 
reception of cauiiflewe^seedlings and 
Bwlading, picked nut from thoii* native 
bed. 

Coupr all your gjaas-housos, if pos- 
sible, and frames, ocnipletely wiiu mat- 
tmj| and straw durteg severe hi'ost* and 
if you liave a quantity of dry leaves, you 
will find ‘them most serviceable as un 



codiiediar lUtmg tA&A of ifa«e (Sl^ isjlf t!bt» fl0ed4«aMi; 

plibdiig sbovt n^eng^lmd w mm^ mH wm^d^ls^ Mdni: tbe 

fltf auijfg Of «B *taxO OWM ^ tib? |4«3i1j8 be 

b^ tibem fsnttai iw*jb Jitticiifo libin ikr wk^ diJKfetot from 

ibb <)sxe^fl«ici| bs «bmigb to esta- 

bet^n iid Ai., IsMk mder 4mt^^0xt, for drowd^ 

nviH h» < 1 ^ mornii^ from objM by caufixog 

mfim»od9 ik^f isBcm^ u gmvHk bf |»%atts 'wbi<^ are 

<dilt|ri4r|iig^ while mlUa«a jf^htferenw 

1Sb0 ^t&stt i» pi^eyeSI^. of i)iie «oots« au^ i^ei^ual etrici^- 

J3f^ou bbve ikOt eoira ouMb^brnm gles fat advitseomeset ''fM^er tboee 
Oj^bed t^ade hat, n<sta$!L, dotkoi^delay to i^lsnie onee or twice wjHb rabi 

diPifo now, or o3ee j^tocure pteite or pond water, warmed edOnue hy V^- 

l^ardeiiocrd wbo beme irnwn ttan eariher ing been Jeift for twentT^lenir b^urs ^s^ 

g riod. pliiitli will b© fitfor pat- the frame, on* by the acbf»fei<% <if a 

^ into fh^ betuiiig^^^ suffteient qmifdli^ of boilmg we^er; 

TO pmdied two tough leaves, end and also thota ilm are In sutth h& 
began to exhibit the api.>earanoo of run- any part of bod £is a reserve Idtr 
HOTS or ehoota oommg forth. Haring supplying any failttreii in the others, 
made the new bed e» before directed, West pfr^pare a lining <Whioh you will 
cover it over to the depth of four bawo to alJpty in about a fortnbj^t) to 
inches with light <nch mould, mnced the bttdk;, to the bei|^t of the frame, 
with peat, r.4am|f a little xnound^tder laying a board on it closo against ibe 
the 4^ent) e of eatdi light, and rather ff^e to pt^erent the ateatn tmich will 
nearer the back than the front, and soon ariao fi'om entering the bed, and 
three or four bushels laid round the another linhug (If tifmmaaj) iu a fort* 
!brame on the imdd^ all of which mould night aftei to ibe fient, and aB erwards 
is to be etirred daUy. Everything (allowing the same interral of iamte to 
having keen thus pnepapod, take four mterronc) to the aides. On Oic autho- 
^tsofthe plants (those which aj^^ar rity of tho Gardener^ i)h*mie7e, how- 
to be th® finest, of course), put the ever, there will be no danger from tbe 
mould into a round heap under the rank sieam,^ long as the oondeusod 
nliildlo of each light of the new bed , water on tlite saslies is of pure colour, 
make a hole in the centre of the heap, Keep up the linings as they sink by 
suitable for your purpose; take the adding frf^sh materials to Uic top; 
pots c^i' |da»t8, one at a ti^, put the litter, stfaw, or msts, wdl occasumafiy 
fingers of one of your hands on tho to required to guard against ftost or 
top of the earth of the pot, then turn east wuids, especially at night but 
the pot nptude down, give the nm o+ it fresh air must be admittorl, mor^ or 
a Kttio tap upou the eda:o of the f.^une, lesd according to tho state of the woa- 
puphing the oyster shell with tae fore- ther without, and the degree of h<*at 
finger of the z^ht hand, and the plants withiU; by raieiug the fmiue either in 
and earth wiU com© clean out of th© front or behind (tiiie dirpctiou of the 
pot in a connected balk whiob with wind being considered), for aiy m well 
both haads you are to deposit in tfie as stfMmg^heht ere indispensable to the 
hole Whiob yon have mnde m the heap, health and IVgSiMnoss of the cucumber, 
in the centre of ibo bght. When you and light must never be interetpted. 
have thus ds^posHed it, draw the earth The runners gro to be e3ao<.araged to 
of tbe heap Wfifi Up abont the ball, and cove# the entire surface by pmthing 

E s it a llttile with your fingers, tofc- (far the finger end thumb should always 
ctiic of two "-'first, that the be used for this opeMation 
he butficiefid^y deep t<> admit the to the knife, which oausies a wound), 
ball down into It, so low that the eWHili when they have goifc*threo joints from 
df the hill when drawn up about the their tdps, which makek^them throW‘ 
pleats znay ciOxne up quite to ‘the lower out side-^^oots from each of those 








llBIfVttptMMIb M l|«l^ Jbtm 

*aMfc»SC aw jw <w i < U t^^ 

IM MwMljMlMMit «]i«i 
^ mfcandiMW inimv> «a the 
tt«lltlM|lflB|%'liRnilUHft«^ tlMM 
jUiKeMM- ejjnMMSetw jSnm e 
«pieaA(aNMir|i|rv£««^ men thattbfn 
aitfjktti veatdifwi ftMtSaaie^ 

Tbe tiuMf '0|f iir 

«9tter, kit 

«^liAr gtv^tt It n It# dtiim to mdbmm 
cflird Thoife prmd« 

to i^rodnoo A t^aa^ Sum ^^tke 0Mr^ 
hotUfCL 

Ttie impsregnaticm of Hxe jbloir^omt k 
Q^ted by ap#yk^ tli» pollen of one 
dower to tbo etIgM ol enoter^ and 
tins IS dosie by pmtobtog off ono td dbe 
male dowers^ and afkr mrefuQy 
pm|^ of ltd ooroll% ^ ^ not to 
the ataxnen or anthet, inserting it into 
the femalr dower, and leaving it tliefpe. 
The ame mnat be adopted looif 
cnenmbeve j^wn m frame, at an early 
nenod of the year, on aeeonnt of the 
little chance there m of plantf^eo mtua* 
ted at such a season being 
unprcgnafcod by bees, die. 

Toa zany sow cnh^ji^ seed^ «nd like- 
wise celery, m a zuild heat jM the 
latter end of the Stipposing the 

weather favourable, you may pot the 
tendoi anmuds that were sown a month 
or SIS weeks ago^ putting three Or fbor 
plants into each pot^ Imke outt^engs cif 
eveiything you want, and port roots, 
and nudm root outtm# of those plants 
whioh are so propagated^ With respect 
to cuttings generally, I cannot fbrboar 
quoting the etpcmnce of that Wr^ly* 
^ftcdonthnrimdpraoUls^^ Uon- 
don, respeetmg tm advantage of multi- 
plying rank by the& means, instead of 
by seedP^gB ^ 

Ho an atmosphere# above deaer£Mt;tr 
let the onttingpot^ prepared m thw 
^ilowiAg uumner, be pla#d half a day 
previ<m to thdp being used, ta unkr 
that &o mould may bo warw^ to pre- 
vent a qheok by OoM soft to the bottom 
of m e&Ue cutting If prwnaed with 
a small crystal bell or a small 


joints. Wien tbi«# hew eft 

•runners have ^ur eiomplek 
pinch offthnlMheneoo^# itapg^^ 
BjtYm txnetmMt#sk fmbeanm* 
mskt number of imnwm eac^ 

As the plants beoMd tygb^^ my 
tdft reqtMm ifreAmonIa, wmA is to w 
drawn from W 8$de» of ihe Iknnm to 
the moui#i in tl ii* <mtttre for the sues*' 
rishmesd of the roots; and m them 
dbres #11 oslxi^unliy Stretd^ out k 
seax^oh of f<M»(!l^ you are to increase the 
cwumiWciioe of those mounds ountm 
1 X 0 %, by removing the eark; to iliem 
from the aides xsam the whole surdhcs 
of the b^ k on nlevel with the central 
parts, The bloasoms must be impreg- 
nated, os will bo uotmed m the breat* 
xuent of the melon 
Towards the end of the month makh 
ihndi# melon bed, as for cucumbers, 
exoept that the mould should he more 
tenaomus, and the Ii^ts larger One 
plant only shonhl be put under each 
Lght, if the frame be of moderate size * 
but d two be planted, let them be 
lifleen mohes apurt lengthways with 
regard to the ^me. If Uie Pemun 
oi^ (Sibui kmds he chosen, the shoots 
will not require pinching like other 
vanetics, «ho lesdmg one is to be 
traiued undet iht ecntra of the light, 
and the Uteial ones op eoeh side at 
right angles Oteneraliy, melons loised 
from seed should be stopped a hen they 
put olT the rough leaves, and only one 
siioot sh )uld m aHowed to run from 
the aail of each of the two rough leaves 
left on the plant , these which proceed 
from the osils of the cotyledon kaven 
bemg suppressed at their first appeal - 
anoo, and sgmn when these two main 
runuem have attOmed about two feet m 
lengthy m order to produce fnutfhl 
lateiul^ for otherwiBe they becoine too 
muda drawn and long jrmnted Those 
that are from enttmp have kr less 
vme, wcUlcanot r ag w e topfrkg 
they show firuit. ’When the meion is 
in fiowor, watering over head must be 
dispensed with, and genl^ vapour only 
oooaaumaHy raised to noniish Iho leaves, 
lor it would he ipjunoua to keep the 
fiowers too moist at this time Evmy 
female blossem must now be carefully 




flr 

Mgtet. o; vogetitbfcB, 

twiwj TM^ V* rtSf/ ^ b€f jfdfsm in miw h6U)uc*» 

wiHi nexiiW (wMi^ ^ WB(W9 i xi^d^ nt heath 2nnt^4 is 

yott'lm as Ijhe^berft 6#?5«A9 li^r C«Joeota¥isws^ an<5l 

mhah'glawf 4?ii as tb«y havh out twt» leates, 

■h oover ^ anWi <4% 49-«ia6d iw>t *^bv slu»tdd Nk pn^ifead out into two- 
fiottltt iHi taken Ifoin jgood inhulii, and 

o!f tilin' ||i!en)thieat vines, t^tiinatond to fnn««liudh pots when their 
cni 4(i«te1below the tfirm Joiznt from the tiastre lute over»jw?ead the sides. ISow 
tip,a«d5l&aeitedinihninh*potsflH^ sucoessioni of celery and catiUfiower in 
leaiMl jmd ioetn tnixod^ about h&lf an cool beds, and after thirce weeks the 
tnch b^ew tite eurfice of the eoil; and yeedhn^fs will be fit Ic^ |nictog <mt 
placed in the bottom of a 48‘8iaed into frof,h ones. 

|Joi> and, the e>avijty between the two Pot all the autumn propagtted pUnts 
pots stufE^ -with tdoist mo^Si and tho in framed pits, so as to have them^ vrcU 
glass laid over the top of the outer pot, rooM and turned oiit in Apdh 
Which ought to be plunged into a hoi- ojxirr that the pots may be diaeiigiS>^ed 
bod to tho brim. for a new suocessioxi of plants, which 

** This is an improvement in etrikwEt ought at this time to be making pro- 
cuttings wliich I have never made gross in a prO]>agaHng frame. 
known befoi*c, nor have I over seen it ppBN Crnocnsn.— Ket^pthe Autienlas 
l>ractised hy any one else- It is a cum* free from iiisects and disewed luavea, 
men Way to fill aipot tbrce-fourtbaJPull and replace the old mould at tho aurfaco 
of soil, and in that to insert theeut- withfivAh; and if you have any under 
tings under a pane of gla&s; and I have common garden fraine«», be most par* 
no doubt, when tliose that have pmc- ticular to give them air. Wh* u Hic 
twod that mod© como to see this simple tru^Pfs ai’e nsim^ to the heart, <\«th up 
improvement^ bo much more workman- the stems of l*olyanthuscd w»^h jCreaU 
like and JMiplicablc, not only to melon comjio^i, and as Tulips apptf.ir above 
cuttings, %ut to all eorta of cuttings — ground cover them up well with sand, 
exotic, greenhouse, and hardy, they which is^omesocunty against fiost, and 
will feel nowise reluctant to reJmfxui^h oiheiwise eerviceaMe to them Vlaat 
the old way* ' out Anemones and Banuncnlnses in 

"The advantagea of this mode arc, dnllp seven inches apart and four inches 
when the cuttings get up to the gl.'ws, between +hc plants, which you should 
which they generally do Igjfoic they put in with a trowel; and if frost have 
have struck root, tho outer pot con be pulvenscd the eorUi^ so much tho 
changed for one a little deeper, and the betteiv 

mOisx itkim serves the twofold purpose The middle of this month ip iho bo^fc 
Of conduottej? heat end moisture; ^nd time for providing scions, for jpaftin ; 

the heat of the tan or dung-pio will rose-trees and fruit-trees next month 
he SO® or 40® above that of uie atmo- these should bo selected with judgmout 
sphere of ihe house or pit (a good tan- as to the sorts, and pruned o% wheu* 
bed will rouge about 110" at six mohos they can best be afibioled, m leugblis of 
deep), it will be communicated through from twojjo three inches^ sepai afced and 
the outkrpot to the atmosphere arpund labelled. When you have ammgod a 
the cuttings, thereby accelerating their sxifElciOnt number, and nibb^ off the 
striking root. This high atmospheric buds, atisk the thickest caids into moist 
h^ it IS an tidvantage possessed in com- clay, closely pressed rountl fiiem, and 
mnn with the oM system over the bell then fmt them thus clotted into a pot 
glass propagating of eaith, in which they may remain 

Pahlias may be put 'into hotbeds under some shed until wanted. At the 
d^uring any part uf the month, to make close of this or the oommeucoment of 
them push. The sdeds of DaKUa, Cal- the next month, tiihe, which will bo 
ueohui^ yolyanthus^ and of various more precious then tihan now, may be 



fltt'iocj by tills 

mi<m», Ttrb^ i»f mm^ 

* work us to be ^w^flbsBsiieA^ ^imi4 y<>tt wB 
thiubave biwt«w?d^ 

for fraftiflig, for ila$ test 

their vig<mir: 1 te»-tj,pi)W 0 fk ftud 

becojiwo feobK-yeix wi5 neqeflfc oui of 
the tmmbor whfeb abovijd 

cii3i)sii(?oHi.bly eacocedtb© w»;ph&if 
iil^ rcjqttim. I^vide Btoek% it jrou 
have aaot dotia so* fof grftfUDg j 

ijttidbud^Kjiwrisigtbeoostwag;^^ i 
In the mtchm Garden pursue the 
“Works of tmoHng, turning 

ooxnpos^B, 4tQ.* in open weather $ and in 
Plotting porbigns ground for par- 
tkfular Sdeds or pUktte, endeavour to 
ohange the eropa s» much as possible^ 
because, by the frequent recmrence of 
the same in any given spot^ they de- 
gMjerate (generally speaking), and by 
depBrivnig the aoil of peculiar aiidon- 
tary substances, or by making frequent 
deposits of tiie same kind of excretion, 
thev i onder that soil indisposed to their 
indnidusl support, though fertile loi^ 
other f<iniilies of plants, Another cause 
why the culture of a particular tribe 
wutnout vatiation should bo discon- 
tmued in the same |pround is, the mc- 
chcmicalei&^i which it may produce on 
its soil, by rendering it, for instance, 
cscessl vely friable, or ibe oontinry. 
Ko annual vegetables ought, prudently, 
to succeed each other; vary them 
thrrefoiv? as much as you can* You 
will hnd that celery gives a good pre- 
pniniion for eaiTots, turnips, parsnips, 
onions, and early cauliflowers, or for 
jieas with potatoes and winter greens 
or bioooU between the rpws. Autamn- 
Bown onions may be succeeded by spin- 
ach, lc»ttuce, md early cauUflowerb 
by autumn otiicms. Bpring-sowa onions 
vMl be advantageously succeeded by 
<^bas:es iu beds, with s<ttu*et runners 
between ; and If the cabbsg'Os stand all 
Mummer and next winter ground 
will^orflo ih in the spring, mong with 
bi‘oeoli grouud for celery, potatdtea^ and 
peas— the peas sown on tl^ ridgq^ 
During rain you can flntl employ- 
mout, besides what the eiovehousea and ! 
conservatot*iea afford, In making and 
repairing mats and straw covers, shades i 





^ if be jnUd fdn nw sow* 

elpse of the wnth,'^ 

yunaety of on&nsifer, bntdp 

not bq Nhitjw »ow,Jby a d«4f* 


and inbofut of^no ^tesat i;^ue to yon, 
th^ can be no 0|]§eotilon your ad- 
van^uring a Httle in W»«|l boider^a, for 
the sake of obtsltdng productions 
— carrots for instance i but be prudent 
in this particular. ' Kidney ^hnahs4re so 
delicate, flhat there is no in sowing 
them yet out of doors, at least without 
some artilfloial protection. Feas «md 
beans should be sown for succession, 


and salatUng and early cabbages abouhl 
be planted out, as well as i^ambolo 
(Spanish shallot) and Jcrusalein arti- 
chokes. Seakale xo0 now be abun* 
daBUy forced in the open garden With 
litter and pots. Protect the wall fruit- 
trees that ai*e in blossom from frost by 
light matting, thin canvas, or (as Aber- 
crombie recommends) by interweaving 
through the branthej boughs of over- 
groens from time to time* ^ 


WATER; AND ITS FURlFTCATION. 
In Snqmre Within ( 530 ) we have 
pointed out the varioi^ use of charcoal 
as a puriflcT* and in the same work we 
have pointed out the effect of wood 
ashes (charcoal) in softening hard water, 
Hie JUmtraMd Itmdon Nem has pub- 
lished an excellent article, entering 
moro fully into the subject, and from 
this souroe we derive many of the fol- 
lowing remarks and facta 
The great importance of the us® of 
pure water for domestic and diqteUo 
purposes m now so generally racoismieed 
that it might seem almost supei*fluous 
to insist upon the noxious inilaunca 
exercised upon the human frame by 
the coustant use of this fluid when 
teeming with vegetable and animal 
putiidfues at once offci^vo to the 
palate and aufflciently eyid6ik!t to the 
eye, ^ It may not, however, be so gene- 
rally known that water tvhifeh to the 
ordmaxy observer xnsy seem clear and 






in ^ 

aadjay oonliftsiftyii^l^, of ■ 

exuini^^^^ ;of ljy9 etajM^ w^ ' 

of i^uixftcttilbn of Pimfiai^^ 

% ooilWfiag 

TOtew' b }argct)$4^ W reiserroiiss, ftod 
j£t to x<enniin sfcagnRut '^1 tUo 
nt^liankal i^pi2ii4W!0 aire depodted at 
tbfttirattom^'ter'wliiclitlie aupemftliEiaat 
idnid is drawn oft. By tliia moans tho 
impurities that are held in smpehsion 
are alone separated, wh^ the large size 
of the reservoirs, and the long time 
required for subsidence, render the 
amount of water which can he obtained 
in this manner verj small in proportion 
to the outlay required ; and the putre- 
fying gases which must result from the 
decomposition of the organic matter 
which subsides cause the water so 
obtained tube anything but agreeable. 

The second method is that of put’ifi- 
cai'Un ty US alum or liiae — 

which form a weighty precipitate when 
ndded to the water, and, while subsid- 
ing, tube down with them certain or- 
gankt matters; These processes i^sem- 
nW Somewhat itt principle the common 
domestic opeewtibn of olariiyliig liquids, 
as coffeej by boiliug it with the white 
of egg. This , although found to answer 
ni the laboratory, is difficult of appUca* 
tjon on an oxtended scale. 

The third method is that of p«ryi<ro- 
bp filtration* To be perfect, a &ter 
^CHttid be capable of separating both 
meohaarical and fiibemical impmitics. 
To ef^t this the water is passed through 
a porous substance, ^i^hich will arrest 
the progress of mcebaaical impurities, 
and at the sAme time act chemically 
and withdraw such matters as ai‘o ,in 
solution. 

On a large jatealo the process of cl^aufl- 
ing now adopte<i . conahsta essontkHy in : 
i^ing the water pass through a cojSiV 
^^dde^able thichuess of gravel, siiilidi, or 
te^Miivided stones, aiTanged in asuc^ 


‘kim >9mrwar^s 

to ; ’ V 'The , >f 

dapta 3 ^> the 

Iboft^ty; «| paaA . mrr 

. coa'* 

;'i^i|«opna^ ^^jwSWoa' to 

‘ thoao^ B^dbstanciw widek mk by sep^t^' 
in^ moctod*^ 
ca«te|imb,*6s^e^ 
eortam spedns of clay, arc i%p^d^ 
tbw cmbkai^ceis posBesatho ranad^^ 

zxi^^iyegetablb CTen wimt i»u 
state of penect solution. la aomeform^ 
of hli^ the water is laade to pa$a 
above dow;awawJ« through th© varioua 
purifying media ; while in others th^ 
current is acut in an opposite chr«!<^ 
tioii, peeing from below upwards, m 
that tJiie pure water . paeeee to the top> 
and.is diuvvm off from that surface. 

Fdr domeetie ptuposes nurn’Oroan 
vaiHetjes o£ hltors have been brouj^ 
before tho public. Wool ond^^fllf^onge,. 
us media for Idtiutioa, hare kiul their 
respeefcive advocates : they act meohaai- 
cfdfy mezcly. The ex{«n»e of the 
former would render it inapplicable on 
a Itirgo scale, and the latter would re- 
quire fi*equeut renewal: the heavier 
©urthy matters might be retamed ; but 
the minute organic and animalcule cOn- 
tents would not be arreatod thereby. It 
ifl in the removal of these that amnml 
charcoal is parUcalarJy usefu] — it?? 
jHscuiiar absorbent powei'S, both Ibr 
gasemis and other organic matter^* being 
very remarhable. &o strong is thb 
affinity which itposj^sses for vegetable 
and animal mottora, that water con,- 
tainiug the ipost poisonous BubBtapees^ 
after being;, piwed through a layMT of 
animal ch^co^ may be t^en with ixur 
punity. Vegtiitoblo <dii!a*coul pofisf^saos 
the same ^i^perties, thou^. ip a hm 
degree. Lanuanmn, which is of a dark 
port-wjbe H pasned ihpcugh it, 

oo^nes out foos from <H>lpur and odoui> 

W© have, then, in this material a 
most valu|ihledi»ijSdfeot^ ’Whejat. 
m*®d abne os a medium #bi* hJteation, 
it soon becomes, however, more or lesa 
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comiJetely nartteij tagrtber, >ui4 ^ 

of lilMqa kmmsfi ywy-ijJwv 
. A^ngkKi. 1E» 

ogt«r frtMinMv '«> Saw iimrI, 

ji . li«jilii$!tt <tl3te pro- 


CW}9H, »l»w JM’WVWJtV IMJWJ -t V 

filter ; bttt im Mh» Bapi>ly : 

z^ Id &m&, «tid otip, ho <>bMD^ 0% j 
«rts»p <j^nsaitt erpdiUte, 

ite getierftl %m W not been midmd 
^^aetacable. ^e ; 2 )ni 0 Ujb frbne of Mestra < 
Bonsoziie und irliloli qfin be izunu- 
^eeteed 'Wjtb ttnjr emoont of jsorosity, 
fiftjiordin^ a® ifc maybe required; and 
ite incap«tbSlity of beb^ affected ^jy 
«m 9 !inai^ menatnia, afforded a x^eazis of 
artifiml filtration which hapiily 0^- 
j^eeted iteeW to the inventor, and which 
hae been employed for that puipose 
with the moet eatift&otory result lly 
the Use of plates ot this substance and 
layers of charcoal, and the adoption of 
the principle of aapeneion, the most | 
complolo separation of im^ritiee, ! 
whether in suspension or in ^ci^ical^ 
solution, or of gaseous matters, tlio^||0' 
ducts of putrefaction, Ocui rcadil^%o 
offeoted 

It w ill be obvious that the first stratum 
of maujriuls through which 'water con- 
tarn lug much mwbamcal impunlies 
iun*>fc bo especially prone to iMSCotoc 
cloiTfrcd up, 80 that a uniform supply of 
clear wntor must be ditficult to obtain, 
w'bile the oCcasiomil removal of such 
matrerB will bo diffieuH w ifchoat disturb* 
inf^ the vrater which has been ali^eady 
filtered through it. In the method of 
tiltration*which is now most common, 
tiiat namely by ascension, this difUculty 
IS overcomo, 

.Amongst tlie prominent filters of the 
present day^ as combihaing the above 
requisition^ Ast , we would notice those 
oi Messrs, llaaosonie and f Jo., in v^bich 
■those gentlemen have happiliy contrived 
the moat perfect medium for filtration 
iibatlias oome under otir notice, and 
«daplcdMnf*varioue forms, fo^all there* 
qjuiremeuts of ^lemnnal, domesjiic, or 
matuifactunng purposes. By Imo cm* 
ploynicnt of discs or bote# of 5 a peou- 
limV yf^ porous stCiMj, envclox^mg 
n bed of animal, charcoal, they bcOiue 
the moat effective apparatus in an in* 



ba^d «3^ rnomm at pleabT?"^* ^ ^ 
|l[^B^}0tenn bavewioguicted tue 
^ the pf^triUon 

by tllwfiltemand wafeer- 

constructed soae toaecuve 
this end, , by means of which ibe 
xnahhanicfd impndita aepait'ated fiom 
w4tev ‘auMde fil ihh bottom of a 
ohamber pri^potad fo^ that purpose, in- 
stead of being deposttedin the heart of 
^e^filter, os has hitberto been the case 
in filters of the ordinary cofcsteuotion. 

Our space will not allow of eur de- 
scribingmorein detail the various forms 
of filters xnanalaotured by this firm ; 
they arc as numerous as the ;i«qtuire* 
monte of the public in this — 

and doubtlcHs full mformatl(m ■u'iil bo 
rcudily furnish ed tofitiiy inqidi^r, eithei 
at their manufactoi% Ipewich, or at 
their d6i>6t, Whitehiubwharf*. Oaimcm* 
row, VTcstminster. 

BETBCTTKG POI»OWa 
In consequence of the nnmisrous coees 
of poisonmgby vegetable poisona, vi hich 
are difficult or impossible of detection 
by chemical moans, Dr. Marshall HoE 
pi'oposes to apply a pliyxiolopiml test, 
which consists of subjectnag small 
animals to the effeota of a fluid in which 
(probably) the poisqaied organs, or those 
suspected of being poisoned, have been 
macerated. Dr. Hell Bays * — 

'* I have jubt performed twp experi^ 
meats, and only two, for want of mate- 
lialf for more. 

“ I requested Mr. Lloyd Bullock, of 
Hanover-street, to dissolve one part of 
the acetate of strychnia in one ihounmd 
parte of distilled water, adding a drop 
or two of acetic acid. 

** I then took « frog, and having added 
, to one ounce of water 3*1 00th part of a 
grain of the acetate of stn'^chuia, placed 
tee frog in this dilute Solution. Ko 
efleot hiving been produced, l-lOJOfch of 
a gyain of the acetate was Gainfully 
aduB^ I'his having pvo^piml no effect, 
m another hour x4O0th of a grain of 
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the ftoatate wa« npiii xmkloM iti J# gcftiereHy landiorptoeii that 

the 4J-tOOtha. ^ obo# the dtsiga^lttout may be determined by 

uaart of a Iji a iie ^tbe^/ givi% a mouth’s 

b^e, Jmiavuicu and crhy |be am|>loyy ^yiug « ;ii*Kith"i 

though iedk w^as. Ixe nan oirfo»^ «n immediate 

‘•“.oourwWttoWft- V diStoiswl; 

’^Jthn»ifcted»d,inthe'tos^ 4$0ftrd i» gteneriOly sup- 

able raa4^ev> btaeihirty4blfd ^t; of a i^hat servants ihna dismiseed oan 

gnih oo^is or stiyehnja. it qUijm tor then* bowl 4nni^ the months 

appeared' to me that, hiwl more tkne Bijd^ettioh is not the ease- The semoefl 
been giWti to the ojcpeiimont, a muoU disi^ised •pdih being oonsidered an 
minuter Quantity would be detectible. squivaient for the board 

I placed theseoo^^d frog in one ounce Agreements $fwnld he vii Writkig,-^ 
of distilled Water, to which 1 had added In engaging any description of serviunt^ 
the 1 -200th pai’t Of a grain of the acetate wherein other terms than tho^ which 
of strychnia. At the end of thellrst, are usual with persons of such av€*ta- 
the second, and the third hours, other tion, are more convenient, tho terms 


Eimilar adtiitions were made, no symp- 
toms of strychnisiu having appeai*ed 
At the end Of the lifth hour, Uie frog 
having been exposed to tho action of 
]t-501h part of a groin of the acetate of 
atryehnhi, tetanus came on, and under 
the same circumatancoa of Temoval^kUd 
washing, as in the foiincr experiment, 
proved fatal in its turn. 

thus detected l-5uth ]>art of a grain 
of tho poisonous salt by phenomena too 
vivid to admit of a luuixieut’s doubi, 
the aiikaal, on the slightest touch, 
become seizod with the most rigid 
general B]jaamodic, or, rather, tetanoid 
rigidity- And this phenomenon, altoi- 
nating 'ivith perfect relaxation, was 
regaled again and again.” 

Tl\e subject is one of great iuterest 
and impoj’titirce, though we arc iucUued 
to <h»ubt tlie infallibility, and, therefore, 
th*)* applicability of the test. ’ 

EMPLOYEES ANE SEimwIs. 
Evj&uy person is eithei* an employer 
or a servant, and many pcisons si^d la 
both these relations at the same time. 
They hold offtces, ai»i employ poisons 
under thorn* 

It jM therefore of tho utmost im- 
poriancic that th® laws relating to the 
eiii])l()ymcnt of labour Bh('u’d bo dis- 
tinctly made popular, And to this end 
the fol ’owing facts will materially con- 
tiibute 

iingaptmsnU of Sentants.^hx the en- 
gagements of domesiie and menhd 


which are desimd to subsist between 
the ixaiios phould be* specihed in 
writing, or bo capable of proof© t)y 
witaesbofl. 

€M‘K and Sn^rior Sertants , — The 
rule of giving a month’s waiming, or a 
month’s wages, does not aj)j>Iy to persons 
of these ckases. Generally sjwfiing an 
engagement i.i understooci to bo for a 
year, and to expire at rim tiul of a 
cun'ont yoai*. U is probobJo riiat throe 
months' notice would be Buiri(‘ioni. Hut 
the law is so uudriinod upon tbc Svd)- 
joct that it is best 4*' have all tho coii- 
dilioii'i bpecifiod m writing, uud sgoetl 
by each party. Where an engagement 
IS for any period more than a tweho 
moittb, it becomes a contract, and mubt 
be utkated fc widting, otherwise such 
au agreement may, at any tiinc, bo do- 
cltU*ed void. 

SUmjied Affncmmfs.^A j'toip i© 
re<iuirt>d in agreements with mound 
servants. But it would itrobably give 
aecurity and legal foro© tt> all agre.'- 
mciitb if properly stainpad. 

Ar/ve()mnf$ should h 
An agreemont should clearly cotprcf^t 
all the cDuditious entered into, 1 1- 
fying the money, food, clothing, lodg- 
ing, and lather considciation. Heme 
such consideration, however wmnil, is 
rcijuiidte to bind the employed to the 
employer ; an agrre^ment to serw for si, 
term of years, without cOnsidcrariou, iu 
oixler to leaim a given art or business, 
having been declarbd void, The 
smallest payment^ or oonsiuoration, 
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will, bowev«r, r«iD4w fittob aA HgraBiineDl 

* Tftt 

witft t^ie Se^vamt^X to^jjr 11^00 

to jaorve, «ud Md to Jxi«i ftrioena^Ssat 
for any tom ; but if tho onijMoyor bas 
not agreed mplby for the same 
term, had eotnpliance ia not to bo in* 
fofted from to egroen^at foi* setviiiiide 
on the im't of the empioyed. The em* 
pioyes^ therefbre, release himeolf 
by notica, as if no aUch agreement for a 
term exinted* 

It therefore, important for the 
interosta of the employed, that the em- 
}doyer abouJid diatimitly engage to 
emi^doy for the period that the mvant 
en^goa to aerve. 

Forfdfs by ServaaU* — Aproi^erpro* 
vision in nii agreement is, that the em- 
ployer sliall be at liberty to stop ont^of 
wages the valne of things broken, or 
destroyed, or lott, by the negUgence of 
the sarvarifc. Such doduotions from 
WrfgoN cannot be made without express^ 
sti]>u]ntioii. 

Au employer may increase his power 
over a servant by binding him to make 
a forfeit, if he leaves his work or his 
Hjfciwtiott, without proper notice. And 
the cl}jn«e in such agreement moat 
uiitlioriHt* the employer to make deduc- 
tion of such forfeit out of the wages, 
othex’wise he can only suo the servant 

for d debt in the County Court. 

Lk^rm of Sbn'miis , — A 1 Ivory »f*r- 
Aant ijuiiiiuJC a situation cannot claim 
the livoi’y, which w the property of the 
master, unless it has been agrei^that 
he may Jo so 

Agn^em void fty Agree* 

meuts luiiiy bo put an end to with tlie 
conbt'Qt of both the parties at any 
tiin<J# or a new agrooment maybe entered 
into and the subsisting on| super- 
seded. 

l^ibiilrupkytof A'/np%sr.-*-The bank- 
ruptcy of au employer does ui|fc cancel 
the engagSmeut with a servant 

Terim and of Jffinng.^Set- 

Vriaita are, m some instanres, engaged 
by the day or week, though, according 
to the u*^age with such servants in par- 
ticular disWiots, the "hiring” is uudm’* 
stood to be lor a year, and the wages 


ere ^ be proport 

timesofaye^lyselwif. ' 

. are lawe 

for the of be- 

tweeh map^ ajafid eipmtiejpi. They 
are bound withwr guardiaiw 

wifh ih^ , wn conseixt. A moater 
fglM ibe conditions of the inden- 
tures. fte bot fkil to teach the 
ajiptentice* thgwode wHjh he under* 
takes to instruct iitn in In ite inden* 
tureS. Ho mu/it not alter 'hie trade, 
mn* put the apprentice" to an oecupathm 
which is not pi'ovidcd for in the inden- 
tureH If he doCS; apprentice may 
r€fu» to serve. The magistintes bsTo 
power of jurisdiction in such cases* 

In a future frU^n iev> we shall explain 
other points of law effecting the em- 
ployment of labcur. 


weatb;vike? 

Wilfh, in oiM* acceptation of the tcitn, 
is the fermented juice of fmt, or of 
the grape in particular. 

Has the word, then, any other moan- 

ing« 

Tes; in many countries the same 
word is equally applied to th^ |>ro5ilupt 
of distilUUon — even to that obtained 
from groin. In Russia, Ibr insjmce, 
corn-spirit is called tcrcal 

Is the same or an analogous word 
lined to defidgnate mne iu many 
different Innguftgua ? 

Yes; in oil the Ruropcaa languigc-^, 
or in all those which owe their original 
construction to Europe, aiuce the 
Roman empire. 

What is the process by which grape 
wine is obtained ? 

That depends upon the kind of u ino 
nought ; the colour, and tipoii a* 
variety of incidentai drciumfetaucc^. 

Hoiq do yott mXht white wine ? 

White wine is made by gathering the 
fruit;, whether white orbliick, tramp- 
ling it out, or bruising it dovni to p'qlp 
m Borno way or other, and then imme- 
diacy Bubjeeting this pulp to the 
actiou of a press, or to bo trodden 
down and stmiued off in coarse b;\gs. 
The iw^dor so obtained is coUected in 
vats, in which it ferments actively for 
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j^Wal w©ejc$ (froto 
Uttoixthfi), .4iifl(ei? li itaelf 

4wa, a»d wine. 

liieeoiiielMiin^ lees into 

other vat^ jntiii iKseordh^ to 

^ie toniil "the growers. In 

4iefc)Me& ^Idi th* jprowere ere texy 
pa]r^$ni^ ee to Ihe cowir^ fiavour, ®io., 
of the Ikuori the fMt ie c^efully 
northd; all imripe or rotten herriea 
heh^ reimoved, aod the white and 
hikol gra^ea 9f^fxtmted- Bat these are 
oxoepfuonld preoaaitiona. 

0^ do ym maJcfti red wine ? 

trhe process qf making red^dtie 
differs, in general, from that emUbyod 
for white) only as rngaids the macera- 
tion of the pulp (Attsbf) of the fruit in 
thfO liquctr cKunw^farmentation, whereby 
tiie colouring niatter is dissolved into 
the liquor, and conveys a hue, more or 
less dark, according to the nature or 
particular varie^ erf the fruit There 
ni-e a few voitetiSs of black gi^pesi«iuch 
m the Tehiune7% of Which the in- 
ferior of the beny, or juice, holds a 
oerhua pewtiou of the colouring matter 
naturally in solution at maturity ; but 
these are exeemiaons to thogener;d rule. 
The gi eat midority of gra])e&, whether 
White or binds, have a pale greenish 
juice, when ripe ; *tmd tliia juice 
assomos a morn decidedly yellow hue, 
jUb it undergoes fermentation- The 
husks alone, of the gmiei-ality of black 
gi'aiies, contain the b^atiful purple or 
lorimbon colour which is couvoj’ed to 
the liquor by the process just de- 
scribed. 

The result of fermentation is lo 
ohange a portion of the grape jiuuc hibo 
alcohol,* but what is the proportion 
of this ftlcohol to the enti^'e voltune of ] 
the flutd ^ 

This varies ^afcly, according to the 
moi'o or less sacchaiine natui’e of the 
fruit (booauso, obvioudly, the mure 
augar, the more spirit), the mampulttr 
tioa, the temperature, and so on, It 
h prcAter in wMu than in red wineS/ 
g»^iiei-ailj% for two reasons /rst, thwt 
the white grape is commonly more 
aacchanue than the black ; and, 
moovkdly, that the maoeration^ the 
husks during fermentauem takes Up % 


loMddnra^ portion of the sugaiv 
otherwise onrich 

Bdttor, # ; ' 

<rf albohol 

wmch 1! Mm nouvemnt, imd I 
behave the |pre«test that can^ 
ob^ihed without scitlficial qr 
tional iuterferan6e, is ijdxihen per oehi ; 
the average of white 'Sfines'in Bodham 
Burbpe is not above thHeen per oenh 
The least proportien that I hare 
detected has tenffve iiok’eent : this 
was, no doubt, asomewhat dHuietl liquor. 

You say the greatest proportion is 
sixteen per cent, ; do you sjiesik of new 
or of old wine / 

I speak of new wbe, of cours<>--'‘l^l 
in, of the result of p>«mary fermeidai- 
Uon; because there is a slow and 
seoondaij fermentation, which gradually 
eliminates more spirit in variable pro- 
pertiona. 

What is vinef; 0 rf and bow is it 
formed ? 

Vinegar is simply a soured fermcni^d 
liquor. The presonco of other com- 
ponents besides those of alcohol and 
water is indispensable to its formation. 
Henco it aru>bs in wino daring secon- 
(hnyfr fermentation, fiom the axce»f))ve 
activity of the ferment upon the 
duary sugar, which deranges the 
balances in the oxisttng ootubination. 

How IS the elimination of this pro- 
duct i^} b<s avoided t 

In «i,rang spirituous wines no preoau- 
tioii is noceaaary, because the abun- 
dance of alcohol resists the iv;ei»*y of 
fhe fement It may tberefoie l>^ 
averted by the artificial addiUon of 
spirit to the liquor, iinmedutwdy .iftcr 
the subsidenoo of the priin*iry femon- 
tation. But this is a spurious uiethod. 
It can also be averted by preserving the 
liquor m perfect *nimcnue ^inaamuoh 
as motida disturbs the precipitated fer- 
ment), at an uniform temperatuie of 
between 60® and 70®. Are not the red 
wmes in our matket the mosT spirituous 
of fiil? 

Yea, certainly ; but I'lpeak ofnntjured 
wines only. The redwincrt lo ti^bwhyou 
allude are wholly artifiou^l Bert wine 
is rarely found to contain less than 
twenty-iwo per cent, nf aloOhol, m we 
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it ; bifit iaxun^vkla 

Wadyi it dokni nwt vdx^ 

thaa ttilM nt pe/t Mtt* tiHc^ 

wrtlBrpretKtitw* <?f J^tibwr 

of ^a, n$^. totto m 
etre^h Of wme ^ mm to tMHjr- 
tbw>o jpef <m%* of ptniisf Iwutdia? 
any yOtii Viw# cfeKFed eaceadtfc 

as BvIra&tOfldd Wj^t^ (at tetaad ol 
5^. ^a. f&r gallon) ; baatoaa wkios 
wHcb coatab tww^-fatir io 

twOttty*aiitpero«0t. ofo?tfoWaiaeoI<^Iy 
above tbe ^refioribed atrengtb of ibirty- 
three per eewfc^ of pr^f 

mb you draw any parwilarijifeteiioe 
iroui this comparidou be tween whU^ and 
red winet> ? 

Yea, hadeed, I infer that for ofurative 
or di^de purpofloi^ tho rod winev— I 
laejui, of oourae, good sound red wines, 
Idte UouaslHon — are to be jwefbrred to 
white. The atimulftting virtues of the 
red wine are more geuLd and geutlej 
those of the vfhiie^ goneroliy speaking, 
more irritating There are, doubtless, ^ 
porticuliir idiosyncrasies which serve as 
oxoeptions, and the white wines might 
accordhigly be found to agree better 
with paHicular individuals than #Le 
red (su]>posing both to be equally pym). 
But there quaint idiosjmtjraaies of 
this kind res|)octing the effect of all 
articles of food and all drugs; and 
these^ of course, it is the medical man's 
province to detect. I only speak of 
goneralities. 

Refeiring agidn to the condition of 
wine, which do you consider to bo the 
moio wholesome, new or old wine ? 

Tv) a pers'm in sound health un- 
doubtedly old wine, because the new 
wine contains the matciiaJs for gene- 
rating acidity, and the old wine wanld 
not be too sUmulntmg. To an 
invalid, neither very new nor very old 
wine; because the fonner would be 
apt to opor4dc as Just described, and 
the lattor^wogald have bccomdlby so 
much morf iiritating as it had became 
lei$ nouriJimg. For convalescents^ 
drinking — that i% as a rvbormt-^ 
1 should piefer to reoommend a sound 
wine about four ycain old- 

'W’hat do you oonslder the bigh^t 
attribute of a pura wine t 


I ^ natdeal, hfmm 

the 

Ib^aNSM tms iNrecialiy hai tho 

tM omm to 

Uqw)rs olsieemimd iwriur qusii'^- 

am t to undea^ihnd by your 
m *^nodbiom 

and oenkal regions in nsateilarr 
Is It that you adopt a de^uite and 
geographies^ i^e in your (ilassl* 

hcatiout 

Approximately soi I consider the 
Fluriioan wine belt, including 
Medi&rxtumaxi Iskuda^ to eixtend firom 
the 35th to the ^h or 51st parsHeil of 
north latitude ; and that the moat pea> 
feet wine, in ah reKpects, is to befomOHl, 
as a general rtde^ between the llst^and 
the Ifth parallels. The mostnorthedy 
region, such as thet of the iEhcingau, 
prodiu^ the climax Af. I^agrtmoe, and 
the most southerly the clm^ Of sao- 
(harme. 

Can you desotibe each a wine to 
me^ 

It 13 fragrani^ diy, clean, bright, 
fruity, and geueroua ; and it deaviia a 
pleasant after-taste, which no^imiier- 
fectly fermented or loaded wine ever 
due.s. The flavour is smart and moy; 
but never at all sweet Sweetness <w 
cady be detected in impertPOet or loaded 
wines ; and these all rucpiire manipula- 
tion with spirit to restram a destrw 
tive secondary Cenuentatiofi. 

A perfect win© will proservo itself } 
it IS coustitutionalty enaaring;, and con- 
tinues ior many years to acquire deli* 
caoy, as it slowly ©Ihbomtes italnseneiblo 
iermentation. 

None of the JuscioUs or fieiy liquors 
are properfy^called kwwm, in our aensa 
of the Wm:^-dhey aro oompounds. 
However great have b^n the 

natural osquunty of the must to bo cou'- 
verfced into toe wine, ah its excoilcjnro 
IS Rubmergedby the preponderance of 
undeoomposed saccharine whmh it has 
been forced to retain in sohiiimi, and 
by the spirit with which xt has been 
dmnehed to narootiso the reb^ons 
ferment. ^It can never afterwards be- 
come either fragrant or clean, like a 
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OT to 1 ant <m keys. 


pttvo tiiad even mil 

^^dejtgo %h}Cih 4id 66et)t t& 

lt(It^ar$ ihit tenj Ui^ally tjaurjed 
tb?oiig!i lpa?i^s<» of his 

i] ftetit|irtiion ^VMB tmhy I 

see £l ivUik ago tbo more I 

o^ Ingltf Jj&ndou. 

toTOjar OF KEYS 

At t reomt ^©ty^nc?: of *^^0 Btitiah 
Aio?jw»o]ogi«al Asfloeiation, Mr H Syer 
<'‘axianig-^©ad a paper 6u the History of 
Itwe lit’ jiQUjtad to a atry of bari; 
ana a thong of leather, as the first i^oana 
by which propel hy was snared, prior 
to the <Mlvfljjioi d hta^je of social ilRrxe 
mont when )»c.nn ment honsof were 
(vm ^riKued and the dooi and thecofteu 
fistene d with bolts, latches and bnis 
Jlo nei was cited as the tv’-liest wiittur 
who mention ^ anything like a key, ind 
aj ►t jul 1 "^fc i en< cen^ is made to the punxi 
tire looks and key 3 of wood ortho 
cnuoji mi mod»m T^ho 

non kryn of E^^ypt wete doscKbed, and 
by esamples from Thebes, 
and the cqi*iott^ fact pointed mil tint 
' ©arh wjpilar speeimenB aie mot with 
in AVest m Africa. AJftar a brief notice. 
< L <’reck keys, attonlion was direct *d t > 
tho B >nxan cjw^ and a nnniito desenp 
tiotigncn of the Axed and mircilJe 
loek-i, tht dentatod, piped aid brjochoa 
kty^ ail of the raijoualy f uinnl bows 
am nortntin,ij the steias Mention was 
made of the am ill keys itUohrd to 
finger rang”, md of the r//??-? nrf/</'c?a, 
tie t 1 oi akoloton koy of the Bon vn 
breaker. The Anglo ‘^'ixon anl 
I^onnm keys wtio then dwelt upon, 
and tho vaimus forms and fishiona of 
the k<‘/''boAS from the thirteouth 
ctutniy dowm to a l*tw peiiod wen 
dCso0l!>6d The Bup i sf itiooB bt hrf in 
the ma^ool powe*<6 of the koj, of its 
cmiploytnent as ii hoioldio heanri<^ ivud 
iLA frequent adoption ai»a siffo m former 
1 lino's \ ere next alluded to , Mr 
f uiumgiKJUcludndhis paper (which was 

j) utns ly illustrated with exatuplefl of 
tejs of I d fiom the days of the 
Et0ptuns to those of Oeorgo TV as 
shewn m the key of the kite Charlton 

43y onumetaling the difienwEit 


modea Jay whidi key* have been held 
togetiher< ehowing that a was among 

the earliest ae w eU es latest eonti ivancc i 
for the pthposh It wsa remarked* thnt 
two 0T>j«hh» were frequently foutild hp 
to the keys oij the do^jtre of 
stables and qew-hou9©8, nomdly, n per- 
fdrated fiint and a homj the former of 
which wa^ df»claa!ud to he an lunhlet to 
guard the oreatcfires from ih© ittacki^ of 
nightmare, and the latter, an omblom 
of the goud Fan, tht* protector of citile, 
and hence legaixiedasa charm, andboth 
of which have been firom the nM)^t 
1 emote antiquity 


DFAfiT WAUHaNriH— It hatiugb&en 
imideutally <mnonncod in tht*< JTttnh 
Jndejj'^nd ftfi vritli refciometo bin ton 
vict AlMahim Baker, that ^the UHU^d 
d<ja+h*warr4int Bigned by the Crow n had 
not yet been issuml, ‘ allow lue to pio- 
vt«t, Hi as posMbJo, uuu «i the 
mm Ib ed such of yoni lea loin t 3 arc u it 
acqu anted with legal fomidities, by 
mcutunnug that (exeept in the uiic of 
a pcti of the lealia) there i ro suoh 
thing as b ath w arrant t’lo* Aigiu <l hy 
the I lowii or by aii} one oi m^r of 
the ofiuei'j of the ( n wn, tho onls ui 
thonty lor the exonitmn of i ciumu 1 
cmvicttd )f a cfipitil mmo being the 
\crbil wtf’uoe pronounce 1 upon him 
in op n oiut, which «5cuteuot the 
Shtnfl i» b and til iu3».e cogni since ot 
and xedite without any fiulbu ii 
tlontv ft 7'» tiuo thM 1 aiitHn 
ealendw* of the oileneo^ nyd j iin h 
inents of the pnson^s b mt b ut 
and «ign^*d hy the fliidge, of win h a 
copy la delivered to the Sbtiiif but 
this iM only a moixioi’anduni and not m 
ofh lal dtKument, and it la optional 
with the Judge to sign it or not X 
should n^t venture to occupy any por- 
tion of yemi vaUuble bpu^ Upon this 
matfcctt, but 1 am wjil awme that it ts 
a ftub^rqt upon vhjqh Very great and 
general nusapprehensjotl Ixista-^T le 
nimf, nil, yn ar obedient servant, Lit. 

Ur. SuofenssBy U going td Austialii m 
lUe JRot/tif C/ia^tfr, With an express vit w 
to make experunents roUttVL to the 
vaiution of the compass in it on ships 
m the southern homisj^re. 





■THK trtnKi.* 

> A. »*.f,tAt>, 

Stow-Jjroiir?*! Dwftu|, myfiwe ^ M 

cms, »«o?ing no dini 

20o^pn)K3,p8ttrol t>iof nnd l^Avo thee ftp hwd, 
Cwni^Awi# hlMiift^ ^<1 ip 0 t iheo like 
pwl, , 

Vor tUe deM silent tivfr Mas Tl^d and still 

I >o«'n on il\y s^gy b»n)ti» fd^^qnet the 
SciUjLtig the night-wolvei With carols and 
a Iwx'ps, 

CraC^Oc thciv faj^gots ef drift-wood and haj, 
And tJio steam el their pots hlls the nostril of 
dayt 

But the dead silent river lies rigid and still. 


j^odges pass eliding from handet to town, 
JUoved^ and oonurados, and none <loth ho 
, dn/wn* 

lla»iics»-lu Da tinUhng in musical glee, 

For to tvone cjotnes the sorrow thAt came unto 


nie, • 

And the deadsUent river lihs rig»d and still 


X go to the Da Inn, 1 stand on Ms wave, 

Where Tvan, my dead, has no grajs on his 
grave, ' 

Strorjji,or thvn granltti that coffliw a Crar, 
holul -'s pa\ciMf nt, aJid polished a‘» spar, 

M here the dead silent rl^er Iks rigid and 
still 


Stronger ilian granite ? nay, falser than sand' 
Fatal tluj ciasp df tby slippery hao'l, 

( rite! as Tulturo'i the clutch oi thj cU ws. 
Wlio shall li'lccin from the mereikw ju^s 
Oi the dead silent rivor bo rigid and still ? 

(hasp l.jy the laow-dEWlen snow on thy hi oast, 
Tromhied the uhite moon thiougli li.Aze in 
a''e' 4 , 

i Pi h' the thlelvctthe wolf-ciih was ho'>Ung, 
Down hy th< shcop-ootes the uedf-^dam was 
prowhng, 

And the dc td 'dlcnt rivOr lay Jiijid and fstiU, 

W he*a l\an my lovif, my bushaud, my lord, 
tAfihtly Olid ciicerUy stepped on the sward, 
Light with has hopes of tl»e juorrow and mo, 
That tlae reeds on the margin idlined aftdr 
to fere, 

But the dead silent river lay ri^d and stitl 

&N tlie frSfih Snow-fall the winter tong (rosi, 
O'oj* the broad Dwinu the forester rrosti 
Snar.'p at his girdle., and gun at hie sidA 
(jiamchag weighed hebvy witlt glits for hie 
brUU, 

And tlic d^ad riloni river tay rigid and still. 


* From PoemfffTm r«ir«, by Jdrit D. Dgilvy, 


HZ 


lOid ritMit, luid 

0 <itioblng for to to to* Wi 

Qgittii weri) etahled, and ahto ^ 

^ Jtvan WilA etruggilin^ l» toto 
*K«Ath s^eti^ xk$v so to 

««[n. ^ I * 


Kemse he cto mvdr, w« driu^ehed by the ford* 
Snudl was the dssto that swallowed my l(sr<l 
Ghieey loe*ehe^ttohad fr099en aho^e 
A orystallfhe Utor to $oal up l 6 ve 
In the dead silent river m ri^ and iftHl 


Ml by the T>'Viiia ntF home-torches huxi»t 
Fftifbru) I watch for my bri^groom’s rriwm, 
When rho moon sparkle on* huariroet and 
free 

I see my lovo rrosslng the Dwte t!h me 
O’er the dead silent river so rigid and stiH. 


Always approachingi be never arrlvea. 

Howls the north-east wind, the dtttty-snow 
driiea, , 

Snapping like teuchWood I bear the ioe cracki 
'And my lover U drowned in the water-hole 
riidaek, • * 

'Neath the dead silent river m rigid and 
still. 


THE OLD IA>YE.* 

Tb® roving seasons cpxdb stnd go, 

In each, like flowers fresh passions tdow, 
Titey bud, they blossom, they decay, 

And Irom my heart's sod pass awj^i 

But 8tin tlm Olid love daetb not 

Soft, ponsrve, tender, warn* and gay, 

But trai»ftient as an Apnl day, ^ 

Btveh in its short but pOfrnt, rtign, 

‘Sweeps like a fIoo<l tlirough licori and brain, 
But that old lovc auenchath not 

l4‘‘to«, 30 brecsea, y« who dance 

0 x-r the blue waves to sunny i mtde, 

1 have a message ye muft bear 

To a sweet tnalcl who dwolltjdib Biare, 

Toll her the old love dietb not 


BAPribtUSS, 

tv solid hapPl**®® 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fouls who room. 

The wcadd hath nothing to bestow— 

From our own 8ehe^» ouv bliss must flow. 
And that dear but our hom || 

* From Tha Maui ijfMemne vii^<iithB^Poei 7 is, 
by E H. Famber. 





AW iWTJtJtVajHP •Wm ^ IKTiUttAlX. 

1>B. Mtresmis^ we 

the lLOKu»m* att « ihnw^vuiS! &ii4|iuiiiitittioe, 

§B a^iSii^A tttdst m6tk 

djjCflM iA jtrte oaMi 
Xh the aeoEMvi ^^olimie 
of msAn he mves an in«britiirili^& 
iip6n Dlsitifieietaxita, tvhich lie 
tt«gw $ 9 ^f ** PifC^ierly 8poaking> stj(01 os 
rvimorm ihw cmsex of iofeetioo ; hut, aa 
the Freoeh sM^eatlomkasbe^ adbpt* 
ed in Bnghu&ai th« remoTol of any 
Jurioua taint i» alao understood/' This 
0 iid)>jeet beukg estrome iiu|iortanee to 
ifeilhre of familioa^ we will accept 
with gratitadefroffla Dr. Muftpratt those 
tacts whioh have a practtcal ai)plicfttioii. 

Washing with pure water, to remove 
«JX putrescent or putredcjble mattei’s, 
kas always been, aid must eontinue to 
1>e, the most itSiportant diainfe^ant 
whenever it ean he applied. It has 
generally been found that the soil its a 
veiy valuable disintcctant, decotnpoemg 
animoi matter with great rapidity^ and 
bending out gases which ore« on the 
whole Shgioouous, unkbB sufficient space 
haS not been allowed for the remains, 
BfficAoiOQB ae the sad is for the disinfec- 
tion of bodies bunod in it, it has been 
found in large towns that the amount 
of soil ooveiing the dead has been UX'^ 
sufficient ssaost nations, therefore, have 
interred their dead m the auburbs and 
leBM popnlaus localities, 

A procesB of purffication after ihe 
burial of a person was, among the ,*n* 
cionta, nearly untvoraii : sometiMes r*- 
roBoIved itself into a mere /niigious 
oitstom, but this had evidently lU’Fseu 
out of a dlstincit net of cleimBtug. Among 
the iiomona, eertam days* wore sot apart 
for the eeremonial cleansing of the ih- 
mily, and the house was nwept out by 
on offioer a|ipointttd for the purpoau 
KmbalmW Imui aumotimes been re- 
ported to m Europe from the very ear- 
liest times, and with great sucoess, The 
remjins of the Fretich hingB disintemd 
at*fc5L. Dome by the revolutionieta, pre- 
served their oountenanoes, it M soidy 
jierfecYly when first uncovered; but 
immediately yielded when exposed to 


the ttlfi. tl&s jpreaerv^ubi 

is effisoted by tlit mm ao^n tf eur-* 
rents m. fllfia hasy be readily he- 
Beved of a wiffm 

vmM o0&m in the rauU of a 

chapd^ where the t^es nf the todied 
mo^ are dried up or shrivelled, hnt 
not diKwmposeil w meana, whateror, 
it IS said are used to obtain this mmlty 
f url^her than pkdng an open coffin cotp 
teining the body in a ^ repoaitory 
wha^ the wind is oowtSismany hlbwing- 

Ini^tioa anises from d^mpoSiag 
matter, which, oonating m contaei with 
that which is healthy or sounds indaess 
a continuation of the decay. It is in 
this wide sense that the word ia4.uSed 
when disinfection is spokem of. Matter 
maybe thrown into this state in varirnwr 
ways and situations. Yegetahle and 
animal substances decay spontaneisufily, 
even If left to thcteselwg, without the 
interference of any body in a state of 
decay Ko infection is known without 
the presence of such putrsfymgf agent. 
The origin and history of pluses 
and infectious diseases point to tiib sa* 
tisfoctorily, Kr> eheracftal re-agents, 
properly so called, have been khowa 
to give rise to contagion. Gases 
are known which defefcroy health, and 
by producing docoiapoaSfcion may cause 
such decay to proceed in the system 
that the exhalations may engender 
infection ; but oven in this Case it is 
pro bleed by th« organic Bubfrhmces, 
+hough the distinct and direct ii))Ury 
i« exacted by the chemical agtnoy, 
Wmit, then, are the sourcej Infm v^hieh 
dideose may arise t 

Here ih*. Mu<^pralt eaumeratea <‘er- 
tam causes which do not relate to ihano 
matters to which, slewe, we think it 
needful to direct the attention of oinf 
readers, e We therefore pass on tu his 
remaik that — 

Whena couitatiy is badly drSitted,and 
there is io outlet for the products of thw^ 
decomposition of plants hut tie it 
of teulmp|Hani idiat dtseaso spreads rapid^ 
ly. If the land be prapetly dmned, these 
emanations, passinsf thrbtigh tlm soil, be- 
come disin^eeted, an^ a cenuiarativsly 
healthy atmosphere fcatdtsv M«u*shei|ifii 
all ageahavebsenuawhoMime; but 







fiid tee |(tiuU A 

etiolate sk. loeiat A<itit» aa tlifitse 

o£ Holtod, 4o piai^ ^dlaeaise i» 

m equal dqg^e, ivi& ft inimliiar ciofttdii# 
lAftStiift *3bi» i$ 

lOCKrcftQCfttevftt^ ®^l1,emiiuHo3jaio4^ 
tiUo»e yfha live i«t the iimuediate oekh- 
beuiijood of tliftt pftrt of the oountry, 
vrbichie ftdjeioeiit on oheeide to the fm* 
flnfi m tee other to hflhhi betovr ita 
ieve^, are far ifferior in a^peftiftnee to 
thoae who Jive whore the land ie ele- 
vated eoly a loot above the ooean’e 
eutfaoe. 

JDdseeeea aotnetifBes seem to arise pcom 
a greater txptm& of aea than above 
eluded t0| at least when comieeted 
Witli one or flEKwe great rivers. A reddish 
Vft|»our was seen by the inhabitants of 
Ijhe aiiivoimding wiMriry, to their gr^t 
elarss^ to esrise out of the Yellow 3ea : 
niter doating about, it dispersed itself 
over the land, md iwodnoed, or at least, 
it wm followed by that moat dreadful 
outbreeh of cbok^ wkioh afberwayrda 
pat»Acd -over all Asia, uUim&toly ooining 
to Burope. Keans of cure are not 
readily wund for sueh cuses, but re- 
oourse must be had to energetio disin- 
ier).mts. 

ponds, and euoh oolleeiaone of waier 
m ai’o too Shallow to prevent rapid de- 
compoeutidn, and whioh allow the sun’s 
rays to entm* so as to encourage the 
^o^vth of plants at the bottom, become 
fertile souroes of disease. They nan 
only be disinfected entirely by tee de- 
4dimoUon of the vegetation, generally 
acoompli-diod by complete dmnage. * 

Kaesee of matter m a state of daoom- 
poftitkm around a dwellmg may easily 
became centres of contagion ; end the 
best method of dealing with these is to 
remove them immediate^ ; but if in a 
danccornuB courlition, to wintieot teem 
previously, the reusoval abundantly 
spreads tjie noxiou/^ vapoum «#d gases. 

A ftVli atmosphere iavoum tee enread 
of mMaon, as a whole Strict or coun" 
try may become like a closed vessel, 
rapidly iEilhug up with imj>ure mattery 
mrd pestilence hei|ig geneiated. Mjmi' 
it is well known, have a powerful 
tendency to iitep tee progress of dtsaaie. 


Befoi^theiih^of^;^^^ OiUheual 
oalinaeoumC 

SttlEden in tentpesmtn]^ ftro 

H&awise nfMteg tee hnftlteu 

ermditem nf h i d m als ftnd vegqiifthle^ 

immkig iocompoeitimrB 

Maete^ The piumlW eondHiim 
the alryealM h%ht, seastate of teas 
itetd^ but is imperfbe^ understood 
Omat mstuxid ptoioinm te any w0‘ 
mterfoviu^ with oiganie dito, may aoeth 
lerwbe various 3Si$m has some- 

itmOft been so eonteiuous as to <mm a 
whole dlitriet to biseome oomipted, 
destroying v^^etat^, and noi 
starving, but ^eeteig man with od^- 
sive emaxiations. So also greet 
of insects, locusts, and oaterpillam, for 
example; better hnown in history tean 
by the experimee of the present days — 
droughts end pestilential heats, arohimir 
Isrly destniotivs of animal imd vsgefcable 
k£^ These causes of iaftetion havabeen 
recounted, that a distinct view of tee 
opposite, or may be takem 

Vapours arise in aU these cases xnen^ 
tioned, and pervade the atmosphere. 
That orgaxdc maHer has heen found in 
the air hfis hepn suSeientJy pyoved % 
Elirenberg, who aseertained tee 
sense of animakulm; by Vogel and 
Dr. Sovrtewood Smith, and ^motta re- 
cently by Dr* Angus Smith, who nh- 
tamed it m tee meiteure oeiulensedfrom 
teo breate in crowded rooms. A state 
of tlie atmosphore m which ofgwo 
matter does not exist, can scaroejij be 
imagmed; even when it comes mm 
healthy bodies It is found to bo mj urious 
if allowed to collect; but when cum- 
natmg from tmhdhlthy oonstitdtionj^ it 
must oommutiicate diseitss more readUy. 
Its hist actem is in the nasal orgfxi^ 
when iwtere generally gives notice id 
contiguous evd ; but when peiyiojas are 
aoou^omed to living in impuiv> alr» 
habit causes them tp be insensible to ite 
edbotsv It must next enfer the lungs, 
where tee blood absorbs it ; distemper 
u) thereby communicated to the mote 
vital parts m a diMt tnaxtneri 
The « 4 b}cot is of so vast impoirlamee, 
and Di:. Hus;>ratt’s comM^oatKms 
upon it are so lucid and ^seftd, teat we 
will seek enoteer iblwwieW with hmu 


£6 
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ummmA akd mumM t’OE 
rtm TAMM 

dlAtoTdri«» con^teatly 
being tbongb* too f i^q[ueutly, 

ueefil bjiats die Aiarey lifter serving the 
pnrposft 'of A Hewspe-por pwagj;iipnj we 
thiak ibat atnong tho readera of the 
Inifrview there are many peraona who 
will not letpraefeical suggestions slip* We 
therefore bring together, as peculiarly 
adapted to the present season, the fol- 
lowing useful shgjgestions ‘for easily 
Supplying tho table uith raretioh. We 
eointneace with a paragraph, extracted 
from the Gardeners ChrmmU, giving 
instructions— 

How TO (JET Oaken Pea Soui* in 
W iNTETi.“-^‘* We shall have visitors 
early in February, and must have green 
stuiponce or twice at least 2'eii the 
gardener to pro^de a supply of y/»ung 
peas." Such was the order given one 
Christmas-day to tho cook in a great 
household, and duly communicated by 
the culinary to the horticultural de- 
partment. “Fresh green peas in a 
monili, AU the middle of winter ! the 
things iTnpoe<»iblo,’'ciiedthe astomshevl 
g^dencr. ** My lord can’t have given 
such an order j we haven't a house or a 
light to grow them in — and if we had 
— “ We must have them for all 
that,” was the cuit rejoinder ; and the 
gai'dentT was left to discover the gfif* 
ttiodo. 111 bis despair the worthy luan 
bethoixght lumself that young jKijn* an^l 
young pea leaves tasted mu(^ slike, 
and that, perhaps, the one might be a’4 
good for soup os the othet. Bo he 
took some sh^low j>ans, planted them 
pretty thhMy with dwarf Spanish 
I^eas, put them in his Carly vinery on a 
^holf where he sometimes grew straw- 
berries, and vj^here a good heat was 
kept up. The poay soon begw to 
grow ; they had air as much as it was 
poetoible to give it them, and by the 
bejiinidncr of Febniaty were six inches 
high, w'tib furnished iwth healthy tender 
greon lowcs and stems. The supp3y 
thus obtained was cut like imisitai'd and 
cress, and handed over to the cook, who 
declared that it made bettor punt than 


a ho had had gmm themselves. 
Mu'lhfCMPli that mie fcxrward peas were 
fomeft at m jpegularly as Fr«nu^> 
h^tm; imd idl levers of ^od living 

wondered how Lord ccmttiimed to 

have such cofutal pupee of g^'cen peas 
Whenever th^ vWt^ him in the 
vfikter, ^ 

T» this we will ‘add the following 
from our own note-book r — 

Mowiro onTAiN Oaiese AUtVmYBkn 
AonNJX — This may be done in ainanncv 
to supply both a salad and an ornament 
for the teble. Take bottles, • baskets^ 
plates, diahes, or any other iwticles, 
and cover them with flannel, old pieced 
of baise, cloth, or other . absorbent 
material. The cloth should be cut 
out, and sewn so as to form a peifect 
shape for the artiide to be covered. 
Baturute the cloth with Water after the 
covering is outujilete, mid then sprinkle 
thereon mustard seed, ot pepper seed, 
so a* equally to pervade the surface, 
not too thick, n or too scanty* In u little 
while the gluten of the s*od will 
become sofbmod, and fix the seed 
firnily to the cloth. Place it in a dark 
and moderately warm j/lace. and 
muifoteu it occasionally. When the 
seodH begin to gcrimnale, briug them 
to the light, and as tlieir strenf^h 
inoJ'eastv^, expose them as op^ ortonity 
may oujur, to the sum You ivill soon 
havo cretjs from an inch to two inches 
long, growing in au omamoutal >vh? i»o, 
which m«y be set nptm the table, mi 
the crefia cut from it as wante<l This 
may be done at any soaaou of the 3 ear. 

To OBTAIN MuSUWOOMS ALL Tni!' VljAH 
itoOND. — Inatmotions for the fonuation 
of artificial mushroom beds, Ik which 
button mushrooms may be obteijucd all 
throughtfche yOar, arc dVon in £nqmn 
Within { 2151 }, 

To OBTAIN Hka Ka-IJs; in THt IVlN- 
TKii«-^JSiirly in Ktn ember the 

suifTgice of the bed, including the driilC 
aud the ini rvening spaces with stable 
littor, to the depth of two ami a half 
feet. The planfte^will be matuied hy 
Ohristunw^ and will yield abimdontly 
in January. This vegotaWe i« aaaJj 
and cheaply forced, and blanched in 
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any warm or 

Siferws of «»lioo4ia JflW *nbWnfid 
f<^^*fcfevo mont1ii$ if&^cii^rely b mis 
way, Tfeey my H in old 

bosoa, Tifl&otia, i«aiwnjjri&6*, ami will 
yield 'a'butidfluatly. 

^■oW to makH bfita of Bjdiivjs.— ft ns 
strange that Endive with mb is «only 
knots n as a saladv drmed green with 
oil and vinegar, and yet htnv enoellaait 
a vegUaMe it fonufl those who have 
v^iBited tl«e f nrifl reetannmts mtiat well 
know, U X3 oooked on the Continent, 
tlie hittomeaB removed, and an ex- 
celifnt ^hsh produoed in the following 
maun**!’ — diop ttp Endive or Spinach 
very hae (oooke «ay foi* ten minutes) ; 
hoii it fir st, then put it into cold water ; 
then dnuu the water off, and squeeze 
it out tilt quite dry* Take a good 
tahh>4p0onful of flour, and a piece cf 
butter about theeiase of a walnut,* mix 
them well near the Are, and boil them 
in a pipkin. Put thia mixture with the 
^egwdabl'S and about a teacupful of 
water, fur fear of bm’mng; add a little 
sfdt nu«l pepper, and boil till done. 
Endive it. the most universally popular 
dibit iu the country, and a most bavomy 
morbok The best method of preparing 
it IS 4is follow? ^Tak© two good En- 
di\ es, not hlaucuod, separate the loaves, 
and bod them iu two waters (to extract 
tho hittci). If still hittor use a tJiird 
water, but ten minutes before they are 
leudy iUw>w in a handful of aoiTcl 
loavoy. Whoii ready take them oul 
and strain them, and put them hack in 
the i«iu.iopiin With a piece of h utter the 
M/e of a Wtiluut, popj[)er and wilt, and a 
jv.ib]<vwi oimful of any rich gravy. 
Shako them well over the firo till idl 
IS meoTpiuatod, and sund them in hot. 
Un no a(*opunt chop the leaves. 

An KxcFthrM: Sveing Vx^teABta 
TO nn UAD roil *fHB CJAtHEBtKo.— 
Young nettk's supply an oxcolleot 
vesretiye •£<>» the table, boilid and 
eaten oa greens. They gi*ow nlipin- 
dantly, ®nd are pronounced an not only 
highly relishablc, but very healthful. 
Having j^ven tlieee hints, we shall "be 
happy to reeeive. suggestions of a 
BhnUar nature. 


^T4TIi?TlO^ OE 

m ». ^ W; 

Mom laid dovrii thfuh 

enough to O' bolt of single 

toil rouhd the globe ! ^ 

The extent of wilwnye now 
oom^etbd In Croat Britain and li'Cftnd 
is 3,05i xnilest 

These lines hav6 cost 000,000, 
There are move than fl% miles of 
tunnel. , 

There are eleven roiles of *viaduct in 
th^ neighbourhood of London, 

The eorfch-vpptks of the roilwiiys inea- 
sufo 550,000,000 cubicyards. * 

The eai'th thereof would form a ijyri^ 
mid a mile and a half m height, with a 
base larger than St. James^ Par£ 

Eighty millionB Of miles are rtr^ in 
the course of a year by the traSas- 
There ai*e 5,000 railway engines, and 
150,400 working Vehiems. 

The engines in ft line would extend 
^from Loudon to Chatham. The vehicles 
from London to Aberdem. 

Tho vanoiMS companieB employ 90,000 
officers and bcrvant/. 

The engines oemshme onn'ually 
2,000,000 ten? of coal. 

In every minute of time, four tons 
of coal convert mto steam 20 tons ol 
water. 

In 1854, 111,000,000 of pn^^engens 
were conveyed upon railways ; each of 
whom tiavelled an average of eleven 
miles. 

The receipts of the railways in 1S54 
amounted to £20,215,000. 

Ibe receipt^i of every railivay have 
continiied tt> lacrea»e. 

20.000 tons ot iron require to be re- 

placii annually, on account o£ “ weai^ 
and t9ftr,” ^ 

20,000,000 of woOden sleepers re- 
quire to i>o replaced yearly. 

a00,o00 trees are oimuiilly feJkd to 
make good the decay of the Hleejicrj. 

800.000 ti’eea require for then* growth 

5,000 acres of forest land. 

Trains Carry upon an avinrage 200 
passengerB. 

The ocmt of running a train ft under 
la. 8d. per mile. 
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( 500 passtesgeve at f of ft jtilOOoy pet 

aEtil4^, pi i)duo«fi ^ ^ 

^ But to tlii^ hy lail- 

w&fu, t|iop^ii3r|N3»itiigft could 

not hkr^ been Oftrriftd oui 
£70,000,0^^ of Tmi^ty Have been paid 
to landovnim as oompon- 

«ati<M36 fesr ppopertjf intetfen^od vifch by 
the Hiftte. 

The Klectric Telegraph extends over 
,200 nxile«, rCquiiiug 80,000 miles ef 
wires. 

8.000 persona are employed by the 
elftetrio telegraph. 

90.000 men are employed directly 
upon the«railwaye. 

40.000 men ail^ employed indirectly- 
1 in 60 of the ontiro population of 

the kingdom are dependent upon rail* 
ways, • 

Tho annual receipts of railways have 
reached ;C 20 ,OOU, 000 , which is nearly 
half the nmouaifc of the ordina^ re- 
venue of the 8 tate. 

The saving of a faiiiiing a mile in the 
experuje of running tho timns, would 
make a did’erenco of jCb 0,000 a-ycar to 
the railway companies. 

THE hYE 8 , AND HOW TO TAKE 
CANE OE THEM. 

Wni^ the ©ye is in a perfectly healthy 
condition, we ought to bo extremely 
careful nut to tamper with it so as to 
derange any of its fUnctionH; fur in 
stance, it iw liighly injurious for us to 
puts soddenly ifroin the diuk to tho full 
bla^ of a lighted i^om, or stall wovro 
into that of open daylight. In sora« 
eskrem© cases blindness has been the 
result of hucli m ftot 
In viewing an object we should take 
care thc^t as much of it a? possibk is in 
foens at once, we must not fall into 
the emjr of straining tho eye to give us 
the perfect picture, otherwise injury 
will rosiilt- 

Very great benefit will arise fj’om the 
use of the power of concentration of 
sight thus wo ought to endeavour to 
See only one part of im object at a time, 
and to gradually complete the^uivey of 
Its difiei'ent parte, in order to gob the 
jjjprpect idea of it; foif if we look too 



sequencfk. 

It ih}ul 4 i(ml lid -llld sight to b® ooiji- 
tinutdly using the eye for one dietlDiiXlce 
of objects only, ft» Ifom went of use the 
eye loses that ready adjustment so os- 
sentiel to the appreciation of 

objeofes »©en at dilferent dwstaneeft npaili : 
thus wft should now lotik too stea^stly 
nor for too long a period tit the oharao- 
tersof tt book, but from time totiiue look 
off at objects at ft greater distance; this 
plan not only secures the use bf th*^ ad- 
justing powers of the eye, tmt i^lievee 
the retina from the great str.dn It has 
itndergrme liy the too violent eoutrfw?fe in 
the imago fonned on it, namely, bhiak 
and white, 

^ Wft should avoid as much yiofilpiHlo 
viewing object's wdth one cyo only, but 
on the contrary endeavour to direct hutb 
eyos on tliem, in order tlmt we mny 
form more Cxin'ect idea of their size and 
dmliimcc ; for by the nswi Of on® 05 c we 
tMin ap}>reciatc neither si^c, solidity, uoi 
distance, in a complete and Ufftotory 
ruimncr. 

In reading of an ovoning hy an arti- 
ficial light, w© should bo verj^ partJcuhir 
in the j)oaition of the c&udle with rc- 
spool to tho bof*k. 80 as to prevent as 
much as possible tiic iJirect hjiht from 
enfcenug ^he pupil. The b©«t moailB of 
aecoinplJHhuig this cud is, lo h;ive the 
laiPi> 01 source of light placed thai it 
may shine over the ahouider on to in© 
p«ipcr or book we are peuising. f<,r it 
will readily bo seen that hy this or- 
rangeincnt the oyc roceives no in cc 
i’ght than that procoodjng imnicdwi cly 
from the page before it. 

These matters may appear very trivial 
to thosa whose sight is not yet impaired^ 
bat ftjptitftnt attention to them will 
euBUre tho enjoyment of that gi'cat 
bleasiiK, perfect sight, for piany y<‘aia 
beyond the usual limit 

imperfeeft eight may be defined as 
that state of vision in which objects om 
not easily discerned with distinctness m 

thus both ^ug and short sight may be 
considered as diseases of the eye, for 
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BTES, SOW TO mE .Of THEM. 

tlu)»o who are 8hx)jrt^#y!ri4^ «80 the auch |)^mplv iwght ttt bo 

idUatittctly whiieh W cJoHO t<» PiMW wjith twop«isa<5l epeisfcades, 

while objeeta iihaii mim dietatet «#e ip be tieoA by^djfeiigh%Wa ^ 

C0]3dPuspa and a^xpeer osi the reH^ fum ifatt ht 

oottti^ry, the 4iQp ^efewit uee Sa ihe da^a^e. 

oby eat with v^imi mmummUf « 9 »d dose Onto iiiiiDietdMb^ isu&eatiou iSbatw^ 
onee with dtfloiiltar end oit inquire fqgk0dwQle& i% that ea readta^ a 

pntline^ bo^ Of newefav^ the letteaw e^spemr 

The hrat 0 ym|«tph]. of the ebaTige in jailer p «hort tlixie confused, and run into 
the eye indaoing long eight 1% lhat we the oiher, appeoHug double apid treble, 
ars obliged to remove eveiy objpot io a and eonvey the idea of the eye having a 
greater distaaice from the eye before we veil or mi»t before it. The eyes from 
can see H diatindly. Thus in peroaing this oauee beoome ap {atagned^ that ft is 
a uew^xjtjw, or any small pxmt, we we found neoesfiary to he continually 
somHimes obliged to hold it nearly at dosing the lids*, and to relieve them by 
arms* length befene distinct ^visi on is looking frequently at 43illibf«Qt objects, 
jU'odoaed ; whereas in healthy risign we or by stimulating them by Metiou. if 
rihoold have boon able to bring about we neglect the means we hare at otu* 
the same result at a distance uf ta^eJve dispo^l to correct this diatresaing state 
Inches from the eye. Although we nioy of viaion, we shall assuredly suffer fpr 
See the tyj»fi quite clearly under these cir- it At no very distant period, *and 
cnmKiauees, lo is a system that is highly eventually be obliged to use glasses of a 
detrimental to the qyesi^t, and sh^d mu^ greaterpower than if we hail taken 
on no account be persevered in, as it will to xhein in^time, to the permanmt 
ultimately increase the failure of the injury of the sight, and in some in- 
eye, and oblige th© optician to use mu<^ * stances to its partial loss, 
tboiigcr glasses before a remedy can be ■■ 

anpliod than if assisbiuce had lieen What’s ix a Kamb? — ^H otels and 
sought at an earlier stage of the dis- public houses have a phraseology of 
orch r ; whereas it not unfrequentiy their own. On au inquest wodie yv^ps 
hapj)onfi,thAt those who take to spectacles since on the body of a gentleman who 
ill tune am after a while ennblesd to lay died suddenly at a 'London hotel, ono 
them ankle and to see objects 'with the ofthewitneisses, Mr. Booth, deposed that 
uu.a^'^iHtvd eye as clearly as before their the chambermaid desired him to nun 

for a dootor, as, Number Four was in a 
An<»thrr sign of the decline of sight J?itl At one of the suburban Tea 
is wb<u wo are obliged to hold th<» Gardens, a waiter laden witli a tiiiy 
candle hot worn the book or paper and containing tea and muffin® for twelve, 
the eye bofortj pcifect distinctness can who ofosennred a bolt before the bill v as 
he all dned ; this causes a contraction of i>aid, roared out to his brother atten- 
tho jnijul necessary to our perfect ap- dant: '‘Bun, run, Bobi there^s two 
prtcuitiou of objecstii. Now nothing can teas and a glass of toudy and water 
be n)(»re injurious to the sight than tliis escaping over the palings— catch 'em !” 
balit, for the strain thrown on the eye THfi PSBFKtCAL OoHimr. — The 
by so much liqht in such dose proximity world is the stagey min are the per- 
wiD evsiitusilly dull th** pefa<||||i^n of formers. Chance compose® the pwoo ; 
the Yisual organa. ^ Fortime distributes the parts. The 

Immediately an individual ^scovers Fool slufts the scenery ; the Pbiloso- 
tbat the applies to Ids ow right, phers are the spectators. The Bich 
he pboidd without delay seek the a^ist- occupy the boxes, the powerful have a 
ance of glaases, and if care be taken in seat in tlie pit, end the ]»oor sit in the 
the selection, he -will bo entirely relieved ! gallei’y. The fair present the refresh- 
from the inconvenienoa. JIanyiieraons j meats, tjie tyrants occupy the ti*eaaury 
find from the above defect that it is i bench, and those wlio are feraakein by 
more difficult to read at night than in | lady Fortune snuff tlie candles. 
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cTT^fons 

mHoid 0t p, ^ 6 ,) 

To AM. BToomiiiAW, Tm:* 
WLmo 43WA3inK,% ' Jfitx^ 
smem, Sba^ Whertiias on 
Hunda/y^ Jf^y 4, 1790» jSAmuel 
liell, my npptrenUfiti, did ab- 
aent my tamess 

wi^out my leave or know- 
ledge, and tias not since boen j 
It^ord of, tJiiw ift to caotion all 
pereom not to kiop or Imr 
bonr him after tins pubUcfe 
'kiotice, as 1 sbal| in such ouse 
proseonte any person or per- 
sons tv'ith whom ho may bo 
found. Samuel Kell is about 
fix G feet five incbes, dark com- 
plexion, black hair, vrijich be 
wearhtiod, bad on, Avben be 
went awuy a blue coat, blAck 
brceobofl, nncl ball' bools ; is 
about nlnetoon ycafs ol* age, a 
vorv good tumbler, and oat# 
throw u gi'cat number of ffip- 
ilaps, &c.} plays the clarinet 
anil takes snuff. — W B. M bo- 
ever will give notice m him to 
tne, Mr. F Asiley, at the Royal 
Grwt^, Vestumstor Bridge, 
fto as may be secured, sball 
toe rewarded for their trouble. 

A #iiw days since, the Ror. 
John Wesley was married to 
Mrs. Vastel, of Tliroadrusedle- 
street, an agreeable widow 
lady with a largo fortune. — 
FeU, 1751. 

SarrauAT died Mm. "Wilks, 
widow, mistress of the Cock 
Inn m Aldongatc - street, 
judged to be one of tlw* biggest 
women in England.— January, 
17(J2. 

A FAT young tilack, about 
tighteen ycar^ior age, with a 
scar in Ids cheek, a little bow 
Icgj^’d, he wants a toe In his 
left fcHit, with a grey ihery, 
lined nilh green scarge, a 
green pair oi'btookings, and a 
grey hat Wbotmr gives 
notice of him, at the Grey- 
hound, in Gracechurch-direct, 
shall be rewarded for their 
pabm— August, ICfdb. 


TimamAT, HeeiMwf 
awomonktood on the lilbloiy 
U theend of Cathejeinn-ttreet, 
for beeping a ditotderly bouse 
m that neigUbourh«eli.‘**-»'l 7418*.' 

Tnexj: is a report that three' 
bun6 were lately feeb dboujt 
Richmond in Surrey, t»y divers ' 
credible persons, of wbidt 
diiforont eifservn^ons am 
mode according to the IfhiiCy 
of the people. 

It is reported that a Quaker 
fell in lovo with a lady nf vea^s' 
gi^at quality, and bath extra- 
ordinarUy petitioned to obtain 
hor for his wife. 

b^tPK, the fiOth of f?5p- 
tember, out of Mr. rictchor’a 
backhouse ill the f=^trand, Ate 
small Pictures of about a foot 
and a-half square, lix., one by 
! Mr. Philip Thovermaa, being 
t a robbery, with a pybal-horse, 
and a man dragging along 
murdcrcu, with others. An- 
other of Ml, Kyckhout, with 
four figures, w'hcreof two are 
playing at cards. One of Mr. 
Vandomoers, being a Moon- 
shine, And two of Mr John 
Wyckes, being two seasons of 
tlio year, autumn and mid- 
summer; alt in carved glided 
frames Whoever shall bring 
new<t of them to the said Mr. 
William Fletclier, shall be rp- 
w'orded for their polhs.- — 1 6 78, 

'^li£aLio the Fropnetora of 
tiic Royal Bagno, are sensihla 
that their rvants who attend 
gentlemtu, both Rubbers and 
Harbors, have been very 
tnmbU“-jme, by dcmandinoi: 
gcutUinen t> reward Ipr thoir 
attendance ; this is to give 
notice, that the servants ore 
under a oertaiu salary to thotr 
own demands and that 6d, 
is thu w'liole chaise ; anid that 
if any servant ahtdi a^ or 
make any complaints that tlicy 
arc not sudcjiontly pain for 
their poms ; upoit any gentle- 
man’s liotiioe thereof to the 
Clerk of thn void Bagno, oudb 
servant shall forthwith be 
dlsobargnd. Servants shall at- 
tend from six in the morning 
until ton at mght— Get 1 680, 


fug Proprietors of the 
iCoybl Bagno, at tlm earnest 
request oi* several persons of 
qttalBy, tonvo thought fit to 
"appMiiUt tbKt Saturday ih every 
wftiKbe set for the ac- 
oomiimdi^^ of Women only; 
Whereof all gentlemen and 
othem Mto deelrod to take 
notice^ fbrdjmmcb os no en- 
tertainment wlU he ollnwe^ 
them on that Oay.-^Nov. i dou. 

"WHAudk some time since, 
at the desire of several ladies 
and poisons of quality, Satur- 
day was allotted th^m to sweat 
and wash in the Royal Bagno 
(aB gentlemen exclusive). 
Now, at their further desires, 
R is thought convenient by the 
Prtqvrictore tivercof, to add 
(for their hervioos) anotlier 
doy, nbich Is Wednesday, 
oommeneing the 23 of tide 
instant March. All persons 
being desirous to take notice 
thcicof, and oj-dor tiveir 
affairj> accordingly —1 (> 8 1 . 

Au. gentleman ar.d <dhcrft 
whose Slrnftme8ft*-c Abraham, 
arc deslit'd to meet af tlm 
Pump in Wailbrook on V( cd- 
nesday, the 1 Jttfi day ol No- 
vomb<‘r, the boms ol moitlng 
ore from three UH sovert ol 
tlio clock, whert^ you %lll 
meet some of the same name, 
who an* deslroU'> to rouitmuc 
a frieoidly meeting tha^ <> And 
so to continue nn oxuj ‘Jd 
"Wednesday in each mouth 
between the ho.irL. i it 'd 
—1706. 

8£vij»i/Ur joumeymon holM rs 
of this ofty having i-tefutfcd to 
bake on ISundays, liceiicca 
have been granted to forty 
non -freemen, aitd many nu/ro 
will So*fm be allow'd the harne 
j»rlrileg«s.--Fob., 17C2. 

Tun gcntler.ian Ahq.was •>0 
severely ridiculed for bad 
borsQinanship, under the title 
of Johnny Gihdn, died a few 
days ago at Bath, aiul has left 
on unmarried daughtci-, uitii 
a fortune 4af X30,000.*''-'Nov,, 
1780. 
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A JOUEHEY OS' DBSCOVBIRY Al<I» 
kouitb Ota HOB'S®, 

Ca^tfVp' II- * 

Tmi JOT^ a^BtAtc maK ik- 

^mm£ os* aja® srotiAiar comiiknobs 

Am A POIKO! WBJCfl ms wot AT IflEST 
AjrTic*rrATm 

Wrnc^KVER ijwreBei’$ are al>otit to set 
out upon a journey, ther^ ara a number 
of uuforesflefi delays and iropeduuents ; 
and wants arise H^ich kare '4>0en com- 
]^jletely OTqriooMlo. But when we 
resolved upon performing “A Jotimay 
Bound Our House,” we certainly did 
not expect to meet with the difficuHiew 
that presented tbemselvos. Let not the 
reader, who is supposed to accompany 
usthioQgh our journey, bo disheartened 
by this admission. Our perplexity at 
the siaiiinc? arose, not out of the limits 
of ouv^ouine^, but oat of its vast ex- 
tent ; not hecfliise of the few roads open 
for Ub to tiaveJ, but on account of the 
diversity of the prosi‘>eot, and the multi- 
pln-ity ol patlis tliat lay before us, all 
in\ iUng Uft to pursue them, aud entioiiig 
us by the lieautiful truths whicli 
rlust{*re(l around them, like Boivei's em- 
bclhshinc; the*p«lth-way of the pioneer* 
Wo IvTiow not w'here to begin. Tho 
prospoot, which at first seemed simple 
uud ciroiimRonbcd, widened before us 
at every fresh glance. Our ^ House at 
ouco beoamc araradiho- an Edon bright 
wuh tlowoi*?*. !l’fao triiit of sciouoe and 
of know lodge olustored around every 
ol»j('et upon which Wo cast our eyes, 
bo that our imagination was for some 
iuuf bewildered, and wo knew uot 
will* h way to turn. 

Ijct us illustrate our difi6.culty. Rup- 
})o«<' \\ e eommi'Xiced wdth tlie hre that 
b’ ued olieerfully before us. We should 
at cfiiceha-vc had to explore the deep 
mines of the oartb, from which idem 
tieal pieces of ooal then burning had 
nut long ^ been disoinboWelled(|l Our 
iinagiuaiiou T(9ould have been carried 
luck to some thousands^ of centuries 
ago, when those very x»iec6fi, now throw- 
ing out tlicir cheerful light and heat, 

^ "Were bnuiehcs of stately vegetobles, 
waving thtir luxuriant leaves in the 
Wind i we should have to dwell for somo 


timin m\mm oonieihjMaoi;^ e^.thane 
todghty^^ thdbie Wonderful ihm 
molwcns in nature, n^rhiri^ the 
primeval feteets in thd hbRhkU of 
the earthy by the industry und 
skill of «rin they w««# dw6isfemnbe4 sWi 
oxipUed to promotion of his oom^ 
fork lU<mteiu(»}thiidcti^ 

^ yejEWfe before we hreotlted tlie breath^ 
of Hf% those leave® were grown, to die 
and be stored up throtmh succobrilve 
centuries, that they might ivarm and 
cheer us now 1 Yet^ that they did so 
exist-— lirit they have laiij thus buried 
through thousands of years--aro truihs 
m palpable m that they are here uow 
comforting MB by the warmth they 
yield. 

Rtill fjjrthcr: we should have to 
examine the changes now being under- 
gone by the pieucfc of coal as they 
dimmished perceptibly befoiv our eyea 
Wt^should have to consider that the 
air, passing in rapid unduiatlonstowawls 
the fire, yield^ up one of its gas^s to 
uuitt» with the substance of the coal, 
and that the two rejoicing in their new 
Jove, fiow oil' like Btnri^ released from 
the dead, to brighter world^ Wo 
f-hould have to fellow these aeml Ci ’^a- 
tuiofi in their fiight, and we sliould find 
tliem again among their old friende, 
giving beauly to the finwer, verdure to 
the leaf, and strength and gi*andciir to 
the tree. Berhapa we might even trace 
tboop piece!-* of coal, until we found that 
some jjarts of them, in thoir new and 
gaseous foioU , uniting thotn«e3v©fe to the 
subatmicoa of the vegetables that were 
growing III our garden, came back as 
grateful food upon our table ’ 

You SCO, tiietcfore, Header and fellow 
Traveller, the ** Journey Round our 
House ” is a for more extensive journey 
than at first it seemed to be, and that^ 
the discoveries which we nuiy make on 
our >> ay, liave never been exceeded in 
importance, oven by those of C^ook, 
Columbus, LihuKUs, Cuvier, or Hum- 
boldt. ^ 

Web, we knew hot from which point 
to sUrt Whether we looked atpou the 
ociling, the door, or the walls of the 
room , wheHier we went outside, cn' re* 
mained insiae of the building ; whether 
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iti 4i» itn 

; t«<ii|eth4sr ^ 

of ibikft »cniao 

ItHelf, of<»l)jed»^ 

md of trut^ on^aaaaxktmd an* 

^ Wimayer atottallBr a aow*^ 

4ieoow»dl l4{i^ be l^uts ^own m b^ 
i3|jOte4>QQb ibe «d^ mkute |)aTtii^^ 
43i g&0Spc$^iM features of tl;^ 
country; be toonbes Its ammale, ite 
itn atmos^bere, its Waiera, 
and above all its mhaVitauts. We must 
dn the saw ia our ** Journey Kouud 
bur House , ’* the spvier and the fly will 
on mterestiusg fhapter ia the 
SMkinm history of our Jourjjey, 

It was reflemng and rcasouiug thus, 
that iiltAtaiLtely determined the jpoint 
■from 'ulnch we ahouid start. A pomt 
^*iioarci liomr ' than any of us at fii»t 
anticipated. Jt was — .to commence with 
otrnsaXi^ rs, the mhabiUnts of the 
loohutty we hac^set out to explore < 

I had no sooner proposed tUis^tarb 
inq point to my fellow'-travellers (my 
daughterw and my wife) than they all 
socQsed hlled with delight at so good 
and appro^iriaW a thought. 1 therefore 
brought down fi oin my hbrury all the 
phys. '^^gical andanatomical woiks 1 po'i- 
isessed, and taking them af* the ch*iriM by 
which vve wore to be guided, -we f.urly 
started iijK>n oar'* Voyage of l>i8Covery.*’ 
It was agreed that the several travel! ws 
should explore for themselves such pirU 
of the subject as they might fotl most 
iutere/dt in, and that we -would ooeoaion 
ally meet, like a band of pioneers lie- 
math the shade of the cypress, h> bold 
our mails, and communicate our <iip- 
ooverics, I ■will endeavour to coll out 
those discoveries into something like 
order and connexion, and they may be 
regarded as the ij^irrative of the flrb»t 
portion g£ our ** Journey of HiscoVery/' 
Man's body is to his soul, m many re- 
ftpeets, ^vhat ahouse is to its occupant. 
Hut how ffupsrior is the dwelling which 
tiiod erected to thst which man has built. 
Header, come out of yourself for one mo- 
ment, and in i&u^gioation realise the 
abftti'aetion of the soul from Ihe body* 
Make an effort of thought, and do not rp*- 
bnquirih that effort unisil you iancy that ^ 
you see your image jwnted dh a oh^ by 


ywup elds, or Mare you. And now pro- 
oeadtowiymmmQntal self mrtnm queg- 
■felons i^pe«^ting your bodily tenemeut-*- 
qnesfeions wbi^ pmhanc^ have never 
oaeluvsd to you biefhro ; but which will 
impress thenmoivns the shore forcibly 
Upon you in as you mlise 

to yonrself, for utnoment, the idea 
youraoul examiidug tht body Which it 
Inhabits. 

'fherc aits beforw ynrtx a fawn of ex- 
qtakita i>roportion%i^|^ refei^mie to the 
mode ox life it has tdffeiuue^the Woats 
of the soul for which it has to otwe, and 
which it has to guard, under ih«^ di- 
rection of that aoul, its owner and 
master. Its head is eotnred with hair, 
of which there are many thourtoadw, 
pcriiafts some millions. Well, wha* do 
you thmk of a hair! Have you e’Ver 
ovammed one/ Hach ot those hairs 
fi curiously <s<mKtriHjtetl, and orpnimaed. 
If you iwko a liranch of a tree, and cut 
it «csra«»fc, you will And eunoiisniArkiags 
called the grain of the wood, indl<>ating 
its wonderful formation ; for this gram 
is caused by V 08 *iels of vaiious strucfctire, 
all necessary to the oxistenci* of the 
plant, in the centre will Im found 
eithisr a hollow tube, m* a sjnee occu- 
pied by a «ofb sulistancv calie i }>ith. 
I2ach hair of your head w as oiiriously 
formed as the brnmsh of a tree, and ni a 
manner not dniiumilar. though its parts 
are »o minute that tlie uuaidt‘d eye 
cannou disceni them. Eadi bar has a 
root, just as a tree ha*!, and -thriuigh 
chi« root it receives its nouri-^tn.o jit 
As the vessels which Uvd a pi u t ire 
always proportionate to the < i the 
plant itself, how wonderfully hru' rwust 
bo those vessels which form ibe t of 
the h.«r, being in proportion to th<^ ue 
of the hair, wMoh i« in it^tlf «t» small 
that tlu* ©ye cannot see iU atructmo ! 
The h«sr is, in fact, m animal pl«nt» 
growihg upon th& body in luuctx th« 
same manner as plants grow upon the 
surfaca of the earth, ^^it* lipvv does 
this hair grow I Kot by the simple ad- 
dition of matter at its roots, pushing up 
and elongating its stem * the nourish- 
ment of the hair posses up through its 
whole length and la deposited upon its 
end, just iSs the nourishment of a tree 
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is opcm iti» b^Aiick<^s. 

J£ rtffc^r ho;vingf your cuIj, w«p 9 
to ttxaonn® by miojpofioc^i^j 

you wonltl dx^eosrev tStf 
tiou left by tiio soifstt^rU* Jtut allow the 
hail to g]*^w« 6iod ^i^^vdne i% and 
you would discovot l}iat it hM grown 
troni its point, wlii<^ iti cottJpiirifton 
with it® forihei? sMe, ia perfect ahd 
lino. The reason why the Ueardi hr »o 
hard is, tliat tho ends of thp hair ndre 
oontiniially boin|||iiha^ed oft The hear 
of the beard, if afiowcd to grow, would 
boec^me almost as soft as the hair of the 
hend. 

Jdut why jtfl man^B head thpB corered 
with hair? For prooisely the same 
reason that a house is thatched— to 
keep ihe inmato« ivarUi. We might 
add* alao, to ^ve beauty to tho edihce. 
But as lioMiity 18 a conventional quality, 
and if men were without it they would 
consider them«ielveij quite an handsome 
they do now^, we will not enlarge 
ujion ino argument Our bald-headed* 
fiieiidis, too, might have reason to com- 
piint of such au unfavoumhle hypo- 

Let uf t'kecare that our dhcoveries 
are souufl, and do not tend to on’or. 
Tlie thu'f hur upon the human body i«i 
pla( ed uj)Ou ^he head, whidi is the seat 
oi tho brtun, and, neictto the heart, the 
most vital j>art of the sy«*tom There 
.ire in the human body numerous 
orgaue, detioimnated glands The bram 
IS tin* ihief •»! them, and it is found 
in all parts where glands are laid, 
they are Kept warm by one or two pro- 
visions— either a covering of bur, ora 
cviating of fat. These glands— and 
cppccially the brain —ora of deep impor- 
tiiK e in the human eepnomy. 

it lb true that hair la to bo found in 
parts whoi'c thoro are no gloAda that 
car^ ho eiij>posed to receive w^rnlth 
liom it Ihit in those casc*s the hair 
luUds other. purpo«JOS which #ill bo 
presently explained, Jt may, however, 
be regarded as a fact, that in all ilhrte 
whore there is a tiiick oeworing of hair, 
thoro are glands which derive warmth 
and protection froih it. 

BoBides the wariuth afforded to the 
brain by the hair, it ia perfectly eneased 


■ in a tenntdent of TIM U 
the grestf orgtn npon tifhhdii1whMagifl% 
the welfsr&fth hnjanhDg^a df the 
depends, The eWf, %Mbre, imjlW 
redded m fl(t$lil0gOua to "etthihjf* 
box/' iftte iron in Wi^hioh tw 

merchant keop’s kh Tbere^S^ 

no point at whi^ t|i» bram can be* 
touched to its VriiiKoi^t iit^, 

doing Vlolenoe to the mtll* lEvenml 
Hpimfl oord, whieh wm be i^g?«ded m 
a prolongation of the iMn> , riihs dowji 
the back throng^ a tunnel or tuber 
formed in a nuthber of strong blesti^ 
bo closely and firmly jefined togirthar, 
that they are obmmomy termed ^'^tho 
book bone '* 

Look at the eyebrows* Wbatimi^so 
do they fulfil '? Breoieeily that a 
shwi, or arch placed (mt a window, 
shelter it from rain. But for to 
brows, the perspiration would 
quontly run from to brow into to 
eyes, and obscure the sight ; a mam 
walking in a shower of rain WOtddj 
scarcely be able to see ; and » mariner 
in a storm would find a double di^cni^ 
m brav)n«: the t/»tnpofet, but for thiai 
Simple proTiHioii. , 

Now we come to the Cye, which is 
the window of to aoiirs abode. And 
what a window ! hoW curiously con- 
structed, how wisely guarded * We do 
not intend in the course of thesto dys- 
covories to encumber oUr subject by 
the use of the techulool phraseology of 
scientific men. We contemplafe the 
object^j themaeltes, and describe them 
by tho hupimtion which they afford Us^ 
In the eyelashes, aa Well aS the eye- 
brows, wC sec i he hair fiUfilling a u<)e- 
fill purpose differing fi?nm those already 
described. The eyelashes serve to keep 
cold winds, dust, and too bright sun, 
from injuring or ent^^g to windowa 
of the body. When wo walk against the 
east wind, we biffing the to of out eye- 
lashes together^ and in t* way exclude 
to Cold air from to surface of the ey^ ; 
and m to same manner we exclude tho 
dust and modify to light The eye- 
lashes, therefore, are like an many sch- 
trlfs, constsantly mpvin^ to and fi^o,. 
protecting a moot important organ, and 
on<^ tot afibrds^us ^oat delight^ from 
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^haiUrs 

|w T!^3ik)33. tho 

eC0«)«d. !)^ut iili^ «blwi»e tiie «3re^ 
it Th^e 

Hlk et^h ctye 

oiT wiado^j Iflanda, or waii^gs^ by 
which fivjjiwiifit.fonjw and $up- 

ptic^ {dr dMtlMdQg •c^ Tli^ eye i$ 
fthimi ifi « Akisll) in whbh 

jij Ilk mi>Uen^ tuwjJfig right or left, 
dovifh, W etttve the puri^ose of the 
itfhiibitaat of the dwelling- Of tbo 
etm^t^re OT tho eye itself we will not 
$ 9 ,y w\3,cht for that alono wt^nld form a 
flAjeot foi* a ToJume. But wo would 
liaveyou^xatcuue ibe beautiful form^- 
tiOJi of the itia of the eye, the ring 
which surrounds the puiul. Hold a 
li^ht to it, and you will nnd that the 
ine will contract and diminish the 
pupil ; withdraw the light and the Im 
will relax, and the pupil will ex]>and, 
thus roiguktingrtliL' amount of li^ht. 
The images of external objects are 
formed upon the retina of the eye, a 
thin mcmbiane, spread out upon the 
exti'enuty of a large nerve, which pro* 
ceedsjinmeAUatcly tothebrain, and forms 
the telegraphic oord by W'hioh informa- 
tion ih immecimtely given to tho mhid, 
of everything visible going on withiu 
tlie xanpe of sight. Ji landscape of 
many miles i$ portrayed upcui a space 
sm,dler than a sixpence* 

Now think, for a few moments, upon 
till! wonderful structure of these win- 
dows of the body. Can you fancy, 
in walls of your hou<4e, a window 
which protects itself, ciejuises itself, 
uTid iutus in any direction at ihe 
mere will of tenant; and when 
that tenant is oppressed by excee^j of 
light, draws its own curtain, and gires 
him ease; nnd when he falls xwleep, 
itw owm shutters and protc^ote it- 
self fioiu the cold and dust of nights 
and the imOunt he awaltes in the morn- 
ing opens, chliBs<*8 itself with p fluid ; 
which It has prepared during the night 
and k<*pt in readiness ; and rej^eats this 
roiitiuf cif doty day after day for haK a 
Cflutm y, w ithout requiring rc|>air f 
SvM‘h, nevoitheless, is the wonderful 
structure of the window of the body — 
the Bye. 


The aest port of the sy.jtom which 
praseiitS itself for examination h the 
floge* ^PIMe oipin is given us for two 
purposes; to esnahie 'le to rospir© and 
to - aiiieU. .M odours generally arise 
from the mmeg^ <of tho eori^h, the cnip 
or fimiiel of tlm ntm hs turned down to 
meet them- 111 tho nostril.*) hair again 
sertos a useful purpoee. It not only 
Warms the nir whiki th’^no**- 

tri)s« but it eprings <mt Mm all sides, 
and foims an interseotiog noh closing 
the nostrils a^^ainst dust, md tk intru- 
sion of small msects. If by any means, 
an when taking a sharp snifli foioign 
matters enter the nostnK the nose 
is armed with a set of nm^ert which 
oommiiiuoate the fictto certain musics, 
and tho organs of respirutiou unite 
with those muscles to cx|>ol the in- 
truding substances. In this action, the 
diaphragm, or the muscle which dir 
vidos tho abdomen from the die t, k 
pressed down, the lungs are filled with 
air, the paa«asro by which that air would 
otherwise escape through tho mouth is 
closed up, and then, all at once, with 
considerable force, the air i ^ prcHfcCvl 
tlirmigh ih© noslrds, to free tlinu from 
the ntmoying Hul>8t(iinco. Ho {..iv.it is 
tlio iorce with which thus action take- 
place, that the pahsage into the mouth 
IS geueniUy luiished open, oouasionin^ 
tho person in whom the action talced 
pkco, to cry ‘*’t«ha!'’ and tuns 
lormwa wUflt is termod a siioivo' 
witn the JSyo, so with the Nortc, — ^i.iini- 
mcrable norverf or© dibtrihuted i f ^ic 
lining inerahrano, and those novt.^ .iro 

connected With larger noms to 

the bmin, through which evcrytl! 

1 elating to the Bonso of Huaell if! coniiuu- 
nicateiC 

Tho next part 'of tho ayt^lcru i ! I U(‘ 
mouth, which nnftWfirl the fonrfoltl pi^r- 
pose of the organ of taste, of sound, <»f 
masti cation, and of breathing. I^’or 
nil of tk»e Operation^ except in brculh- 
ing, these various parts of tho aionlU 
are «©iigaged. In eatiig we use tlie 
lips, the tongue, and the teeth, Ohe 
teeth serve the purpose of grinding tho 
food, the toi^io turns it during the 
procesp of grinding,*and deliv/>rs it up 
to the throat, for the purposes of the 
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otoin'H'h, when sufficienll}^ maiiticatcJ. 
TIk^ l ips Hone to confino the fooil in the 
mouth, and tiHBist in swallowing it, and 
there are ghuniB underneath the tongue, 
Jind ni the Hides of the mouth, which 
l)our 111 a Raid to moisten the food. And 
BO \vat( hful arc these glands of their 
dntj, that the more imagination fre- 
quently <'anses them to act. Their tluicl 
iftr.Mjuired to modify the iutonsity of 
dilferLiit Ravours and toiidiinonia which 
m in, 111 his Jove of eating, will indulge 
in. Tli IP, uheii wo oat any thing very 
acid, fu a lemon, or anylLing very irii 
taiing, na Cayenne elhet 

Uu'n'oi u[>uii the seiHitu’e nerves <*1 the 
loug"e 1 r ’(‘ it jy luochnul by a live R*nv 
of sdj\a into tin* month. And if wo 
menlv i uiey the tiBto of anj' such 
things, tJicae glanda are so u.ilchful, 
that tiiey will immediately t»our out 
their Riud to initigule tJi ‘ mip])Orted 
ellec-t. 

Ill p peaking, WO u- * tlt'> lip, the 
teeth, tin* tongue , -iiul the eliC't supplies 
at', >vhi< h being controlled m it“> ennH- 
sioii, can -es the various souiul-^ wdi.ch 
^%kba\e rringtsl int() ppeeeli, ,»ud l>y 
wJiir . under cert tin law-, v\i* are 
<*iial']i. ' to understand 'iioh other’s 
f itieiji.ite in <,ieh other‘-en^.»- 
hons, t .\ra e^^ our )o\es, our liojx. , our 
fe,(.i’s, and Ldi»au tbos^ facts, the tA,c. mum 
iatiou of whuh const itnit'-> kuowledgt*, 
(‘iihai I Ik* happine--, of m.iti, and 
el \at<‘ bun, in it;} uillinate results, 
abo\t I he loner iTeature- to wh'ch the 
bleh ,11^ of’ sju*ecb denied. 

'o l.< tiii<, the ;udi< :i is precisely 
*'iiLi).ir t I tliar of binelhng. A ewtam 
Cu't { piodoeed upon tin nerve* ol 
t 1* , di inbuteJ over the tongue, and 
tie \ tounuunicatr iuiinedialel^ with 
be r u tU' proceeding the br.mi, 
eoa« 111 iiting tlio lt‘legniphic ooj»<t by 
nhaJi all uialters relating to histc are 
coin e> id to the mind. 

In he tring, the nervcri are affee^d b3'’ 
tin* \i]u,;tiSns ^)f tin* air, whicU arc 
eoirimunieated to tlie t>iupanum 
the *‘irs, over which minute iiervo- 
braneheM are thiikly distributed. 
These are iJn* filaments of the extremi- 
tiiS(*f the and coiy nerves, bj vvhieli 
bounds, and the direction and sources 


from which they proceed, ore ooaimu- 
uicated to the mind. 

The organs, whose functions we have 
been doacribing^ ai*e called the organs of 
the Konses. Through their agency, wo 
are enabled to hear, see, foe:^ bmeli, and 
taste, and thus we preserve and enjoy 
our relictions with the ext>emal world 

j5sow, in order to avoid falling into a 
merely anatomical or physiological de- 
scription of tlie human body, let us bear 
in mind that we liave set out uium a 
‘bjourney of discovery,** and that, there- 
fore, ius^.eiid of t4)llowing in the beaten 
track ol our jiredeccBsors, wc are to 
explore for our^o]ve.'>. Away, then, 
from the arbitrary ] laths of science inhi 
fresh fields of tlniught, and let iw 
imagine th.at the soul that inhibits tho 
tern merit wm have jnrtly de.seaibed, 
IP attended by numerous bervaiii^, fho 
diiticB^of Home of whom we have al- 
rewW exj)laiijcd. » 

TIi.it ^\ondc^ful os.'>ence, the soul of 
mm, rises {ibo\e all liiiilo knowledge. 
Its w'oiiders and powers null never, 
[.robably, be uiuler.Aood until When, in 
a futuie "kde of exH+tnee, the grnult*at 
oi .,dl m> 'teries Hhdl be expjitined. 
Wh n no tilk ot the br.iin, wo speik o.' 
tint which it i< easy to compichend as 
the organ, or the **(*.11 of the mind; 
when we B]»e<ik <»1 tiie mind, we luve 
grt del diRicnlty in eomprolioiidmg the 
ineuiing ol tlic T..rm we omj loy , but 
wlicn we sjteaL of the b ml, wc lii\e 
reamed a pcint s\hieh vlefuv our uiider- 
'tmdmg, beeau'sc our knowledge is 
limited. The Ijimui may be inpiivdby 
a blow* ; tin* mind may be inincd by a 
disagreeable .sight, m* oRmid- tl by a 
hai>hword; but tlie soul can only be 
iutbiciieed seeiindiiiljf Through tiie 
n.iiid, wdiieh is primirdy .iK *eteil by ilie 
organ (•£ tho inatei*i.ii Kon^ca Tli i.-^ tiie 
liajjpiricBcj or tJie ini-ery of the soul Oc 
]>end*i upon the proper ii.liiiinent ol the 
duties o^ the ten pop, whieii aix the 
servantH of tho soul, o\or wlinh the 
mind i>rer)deri, as tlio slowaivl who me- 
diates between the emj)lo\"cr and the? 
em]ilo5’ud. 

Such reflections as those, based as 
they evidentlj^ are upon truth, tbougii 
somewhat new to mankind, lead us in 
n 
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I«li6 dbm1)M(m^ui>wii^ up thepis^ 
tmi,i)dik9(liQuli[p«Ui»^ T|i0«ftefiiia«iil;6r» 
§ajm wm$hi in px^t^ ti> 

to k Bui^ijK^Fihai^ 

» Ibi^ 00 gM 

uu0n% jeeu4 wrou^Wb^ as if it wore 
ftiMlim a 03l9«t ixf ptptt ; in olook« th^ 
motirepower ia auppUed by poUoyaand 
weights ; and ia watdaM aud 
mechaaioaX oontriwoea, by ipiutgs, 
wbxoh, being wound aloeely toge^er^ 
have a tenmiw to espnd themselvos, 
and by this td^^datKsyi set the n bec^Ia 
and letera kn moticm. But the body m 
put in motion^by a thought ; by a 
tixnple emotion or dasisn * For a W 
moments daroW yourself, fellow-travel- 
ler, to a few diseovsries whiob, though 
apparently siii^K atb atmong Uie most 
astoun^Ung a&4 doUgHtfulfaets that you 
oau glean Ibom any some. Hineveh^s 
wonders are stale and flaefa oompared to 
ibeee. The Fyiwrhidi of %ypt mny be 
forgotten. l%e aldb^iat's Search after 
the phiioiOpW^ stone becomes uom- 
pamtiysly a mess pastime, 
bay your am im hand down upon 
1st pshn of the hand be 
tipwsida. Open your band, thou elor 
it ^wkly-^hat oansed it to clues 
*«7he thought to close your bend Inti 
scarcely passed yonr mind, when, lo, 
thesstttwasaecmplxshed. Open your 
hand again^pdaes the^thtanb upon the 
pahn. Return me thumb to it t place, 
then etemte ibe drat tiumths 

saoonl then the third. Tour will is 
inatadthr answered in eaidi instance^ 
“Why is it sol Bow is it that when yob 
wished to xnise ohs huger only, the 


^uvermrto 

Whidi is i , , _ . 

muiid%Wid&||^ 

4wmmt m ^ 

ss:*htdiiBsMsm^ 



laraiiift iSwft 

ja witneesSng sciWiss 

ii^«ws4 edouroi a 

Bnwnr^ Of the 

pure sir, h mo^ dWkihal to his master 
than one fhst rnieeiw ^ pointed 

miWen of taste, is mm worthless than 
one wbioh ie contented with wholesome 
Wfands, asdimled by thspimper 
of its duly. ♦ ^ 

3iie hetniy, the momentary actions 
ofUiase senses must necessarily atfeot 
the XIU114, which is ino head stewsxd of 
tb^omA; imdtlmsoidheocmesticdi 
Igpmdtkcna, or poor in sin, in proportion 
as ths stewawdshipA h^xM by his many 
imwM8,|srni^ 

WSr If ws WdSme not> is a dear and 
a tiNvthM expesitkm of the relation be- 
tween tbs materiii and the immaterial 
isneid-»4he body and the spirit— and is 
hob fnm ohjomom which have been 
oil^fed to other theories. 

We sbaHiherefosn speak oftheBoul 
AS the Inhabitant of the tenement we 
hii;>re further to describe ; and aUl, in 
n!ireSpects» regard this high end im- 
morini emrit as the Ma^ of Bxe 
Mind. 

Admitting, however, kbk e3:eepiiQn— 
''(hat, so In an esftab%hment where the 
SMrmnis tm not preneriy directed and 

nnIA they often gam the asoendaneyv 
iMsd the hsmo power oTcsr 
this is pmrisriy ^ case 9 ^ man, 
when he ^nens mtnself up to sshsual 
^indulgepesA soul hfKsmtni the 
sUveoll^ MiAei---^ihfi mariermooh- 

trolled by the serwmhB. 

Lobus reeril to minduf enr fel- 
W-travribr* thsit he is su^posedr by an 
Snort Of itna^atiwi, to hmro 00ms out 






wiwti ycAiti aiil|ififlL ip®' xpnimip' i® 

Boi-^ ift iM kmf0 1 

'W4P iliL i|^ ivIh^ 


fyom &B mM 

ni$»ai nfiM 

(»vam tli®i®«®yiMi^ m w wm ^ 
lifladto to wM 

exactnesp t ^ 


Hore^ ld|oiR^|W®IIa% Iktp 
for iko^t apidMMMkvet:^^ ipei| 

Mrellem^oySfOprtai^Pwb^ 
upon it that tmtil joui ^xnimaod 
8uo]xwosi4ei^^^>^^ nukkiliftt tjdsm 
a» hare h<fert» Wa {pwniied to 3pottv ob* 
ewrmtioa*^ ttei nuiiute]^ 

aod oan)O8i%-^0U Iba^re t^e bmt 
philosophy miiopohodi wd Wo ihilod 
to explore ilia ffioot ba^iifol 
which Ood hat ^xapted imto ub ler the 
furthevonoo of hnowlodfto and the pro- 
motion ol OUT soufo waifare. 

Try another expennumt. Haoe W 
fore yon a book-^^y the TtUerview 
Place It Amoo^ other ttotskn, and desire 
to seloct it among the msh Jbr 
the purpose of penmL The momnt 
you dfioiro to re^ it^ yoiar ana is ont- 
stietohod and the hand takes lioM of 
the right worki atm streiohee 

neither too far nior not far enough^ but 
it roa ex£W)Uy to the epot wl^ the 
book lies It wtts up the book^the 
one you desire — and Wves the many 
others behind. Yott turn over the leaYoa 
—you roatdi the page whssmon ia wntten, 
** A Journey of Diacoirw^ all Bound 
Our House and now thetery thcwights 
which are pnasiiag; throng my xmnd 
begin to flow throjwgh yoUm That 
httJe book has hdn for days and nights 
unopened, unobserrod. 1 am a shitnger 
to you. We reside apart. We may 
never know eanh other. Yet my 
thoughts enter your min^ «ttd sja pro- ; 
efented to >oud soul, and yont Am is j 
elevated or d^innssed in tOn^beooxneS 
better or worse for havh^ had the 
thoughts of my owpi soutfidd 
it How wonderfnl ia this;» and how 
important that we cdtimid endoarotw to 
dimkf»imthel<miMQe^ i 


iksmuk. iittSSK' 

SlSJSi . 

im' 

idnOnadiii Ih arm aiiw^ 
loieii^Adt 

tw4g W itr eetWiitehta^ n* Mk 

.r*^ ■ ^ JT T^ig'r '^rrr . . . i .tt 

IS w i s fl e nip mA wssw P rOs muwipa 

end lojjj 

do not oS^r#soiflonoias^ 
theactiomiwb4rh,tAa|daoa. 
muscles may h$ hstdto iheiuidb thiO ^ 
tilagesand tehdoim ednioi areettaohodi 
to xkem \ and tW o]oodvesesls 
ceive spa<dflO montem whjBe wo oj^sak 
of the oumlaiion ox the blood. 

Kow the ottoo of th| bones shd Ao 
mulHee is simply meebssuosi BylH^ 
structure and relative dianQSit|oii%j^ 
motions We desire are ^eetad. mt 
wbai is it that Sets tiisee bones and 
muscles in motion I The miud^ whoso 
seat of goveritnieint is the bsakynoiar' 
municat^ your dsiure to nvkimm 
nerves whioi pass a!idX(h ^ 
reach the estremiiues of tbs fingers. 
These nerves are as flne as hairs, mid are 
aJbundsiiitly ^tributed. How/hi eflM^ 
these dems say to the pa^With whidi 
they communtcaiss^ that jh^desiroie 
to open or toblose your fiiimh to 


yoinr Seooi^er thud fli^ %sk 

to what or to whi<^ otgsxes dO the 
nerves commmdosbe yo«ur desire^ and 
how does the retpCM take pjaoe^ 
Bo these nerves oommunkotc wmh the 
muscles, or the bones^ or imtaie and es> 
cite them to action t Kb. Th^ara 
two sets of nsirves; atid this i«ia moat 
interesting, and also a 
fact The neryea of vwtian are wot 


those of motiom ^ere is one set ef 
nerves vdddk oohvey the deems ot m 
will, and apotW set wHbhi rcemving 
the ins£riwtio)sti cause tl^m iebe«m. 
eouted. The musoies atd Ad boitfs «We 
imder the Command of the lArbm of 
mwAm. the one n«rveni^«9sdnAeiw 
mumoodto uuA the othsy naii^ua 
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A JOUENEY GB DISCOVERY. 


syatem, and th.en liliLa iietion ot daslre is 
falfilled. This is wonderful— most 
wonderful ! But it is God’s work and, 
therefore, posjdbla. In this way all 
our voluntJjry motions are perfonned. 
3ut let ns IpjSk further into this inter- 
esting subjei^. We shall find that many 
of thewerrants of the soul have.been en- 
gaged in the fulfilment of the simple 
duty we have been pointing out. You de- 
sired to close your hand. The mind sent 
forth that desire through the nerves, 
whieh are the messengers over that part 
of the system. The nerves, which are 
the messengers, communicated the de- 
«ire to those nerves which are the officers 
of motion; these latter caused the 
muscles to act upon the bones in such 
a manner as to close tho hand, which 
was the act you desired. 

But that is not all. There a 
watchful servant, tho eye, which, im- 
mediately it stw tho act fulfillod re- 
j>orted to the mind that it had oeen 
done. And even the nerves of volition, 
which had conveyed your desiro out- 
ward from the mind, returned through 
another department, tho nerves of toudi, 
the intelligence that tho desire had 
been ffdfiUed, A moment’s reflection 
will serve to show that all those actions 
must hare taken place. If you had 
been blind, and could not poo, and if 
your hand had, from some accident, lost 
the sense of feeling, you coul<l not 
have knoivn when to have ceased the 
effort to close the hand. But you saw 
and felt that the hand was closed, and 
you instantly opened it again. Is ow as 
this notion took place in one of the ex- 
tremotiefl of the body, tho intelligence 
by feeling and by sight must liavo 
passed inward from the band and eye to 
the brain, just as in the first iustance 
the desire was passed outward from the 
bz'ain to the hand. 

Let us take tho case of a man who is 
walking a crowded thoroughfare, and 
we shall see how wonderfully activfi 
arc all thd seiTants of the soul, under 
the direction of the mind. He walks 
along in a given direction. But for the 
act of volition in the mind not a muscle 
would Ktir. The eye is watching his 
footBtc£)6. There is a stone in his path, 


the eye informs the mind, the mind 
communicates with the brain and the 
nerves, the nerves lift the foot a little 
higher, or turn it on one side, and the 
Stone is avoided. The eye alights upon 
a familiar face, and the mind reminds 
him that he seen that face before. 
He goes on thinking of the circumstance 
under which he saw that person, and 
partielly forgets his walk, nnd the dii'eo- 
tion of his step^ But the nerves of 
volition and motion unite to keep the 
muscles up to their work, and the man 
walks on without having occasion to 
think continually, ** I must keep walk- 
ing.” He has not to make an effoit to 
lift his legs along, between each inter- 
val of meditation.. He walks and medi- 
tates tho while. Presently a danger 
approaches him from behind. ’Jhc eyo 
sees it not — knows no more, in fact, 
than if it were dead. But the ear 
sounds Uio alarm, tells the man, by the 
rumbling of a wheel, and the tramp of 
horses’ feet, that he is in danger ; and 
then the nerves putting forwardtbeir 
utmost strength, whip the tif> 

to the quick performance of their duty ; 
tlu^mau steps out of tho way of danger ; 
and he is saved. He draws near to a 
sewer, which vomiting forfh iU 2)oi- 
sonous exhalations. The eye is again 
unconscious- it cannot see the poison 
lurking in tlio air. The ear, too, is 
helpless; it cannot bear wituaes to the 
pre.iencG of an enemy to liie. But the 
nose detects the noxious agent, and 
then the eye points out the direction of 
tho feower, and guides his foothto]'S to a 
path wherein he may escape the injuri- 
ous consequences. The clock strikes, 
and the ear informs him that it is the 
hour of an appointment. Tho ur»rves 
Btiimilate tlio mnsdes again, and he is 
hastei^d onwaiTh He does not know 
tho ivsidence of his friend, but his 
tongue asks for him, and his ear makes 
knowg the reply. Ho rcadms the spot 
— ^sits — rests. The aotibn of the mus- 
cles is stayed ; the nerves are for a time 
at rest. The blood which had flowed 
freely to feed the muscles while they 
were working, goes more steadily^ 
through the veitfs and arteries, and^ 
the lungSi which had been puiifying 
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tbe blood in its com-^e, partake of the 
partial rest Suoh is ^ action of 
life — Bucb tbe care wbich God lUMS 
taken of ub— suph the bean^ of his 
works. Another Interview will enable 
ns to look into other wonders oon» 
nccted with ourselves. 


VITAL statistics. 

It lias been oomputed, that in France, 
out of a number of in^viduals bom the 
Bame year, one*sixth die the first yeai*, 
one-fifth the second, one-third the four- 
teenth year, one>half at the end of 42 
yeard, three-quarters at the end of 69 
years, four-fifths after 72 years, and 
five sixths after 76 years. In the last 
century, French statisticians found that 
44 individuals per cent, reach the age 
of 30 ; 23 per cent, reach 60 ; 15 per cent. 
7C ; 472 per cent. 80 ; and 4 73 per cent, 
maeh 00. At the present time, it s^ms 
that the mean duration of human life is 
30 years knd 8 months ; 26 years ago it 
was only 36 ye^irs, according to Home^ 
and fto little aa 33, accoKling to others. 
In 3817, the mean duration of life was 
only 31 years and 3 months j at the end 
of tiu* lb til oentury it was 28 years and 
0 months ; in the 17th century 26 years ; 
and only 17 yeai's in the 14th oentury. 
In (Icncva, the moan duration of human 
life was 1 8 years and 6 months in the 
16th century; 28 years and 4 months 
in the 17th century; 33 years in the 
18 th ; and has risen to 38 years and 10 
months between 1815 and 1826. In 
384U, the mean duration of life W'os, 
in England, above 38 years ; in France, 
364 : iii Hanover, 35 years and 4 months; 
in Holstein, 34 yeois and 7 months; in 
Holkuid, 34 years; in the Duchy of 
Biiflon, 32 years and 9 montlis ; '**at 
Naples, 31 years and 7 months; in 
I'rusaia, 30 years and 3 mouths; in 
■\Vii-temberg, uO years ; and in Saxony, 
29 years. It will be perceived that the 
mean duration of life is gradually in- 
oreasing in^Europe^ and esj^oially in 
Franco. , 

Worldly joy is a sunflower, which 
shuts when the gleam of prosperity is 
over : spiritual joy is an evergreen — an 
unfading plant. 


THE MIUtTAHY EXECUTION.* 

Hu 6oom Has been decree^ 

He hs« owned the fatal 
And Ha sentenoe la here to aUde 
No now eon save; 

They have Oie yawning grave, 
lAnd the Haplew and the hraw 
Kneels baaido, 

Ko bandage wnnw bis eye, 

Ho Is kneeUhg there to die 
UntdlndeHS, nndaanted, alone. 

His latest prayer im ceased. 

And the oobtiwde and the ptiest 
From their bust sad task released, 

Both are gone. 

His kindred are not near 
The fatal knell to hear, . 

They can bat weep the deed when 'Us done ; 
They would shriek, and wail, and pray: 

It is well for him to-day 
That his ftiends are far away — 

All but one. * 

Tes, in his mute despair, 

Tbe faltiiftit hound is there, 

%He has reached liis boaster's side with a 
spring. 

To the hand which reared and fed. 

Till its ebbing pulse has ded, 

Till that hand it cold and ilead, 
lie will cling. 

What art, or lure, oi* wile ^ 

That one can now beguile 

From the sido of his master and friend ? 

He has gnawed his cord in twain ; 

To tlie arm which strives In vain 
To repel him, he will strain. 

To the end. 

Tho tear-drop who can blame ? 

Though it dim the veteran's aim 
And each breast along the line hca^ c thesigh. 
But ’twero cruel now to save ; 

And together in that grave, 

The iuithful and the bra^c, ^ 

Let them Uc. 


Dh. Bcsbv, whose figiu?© was much 
under the common size, was one day 
! iiooosted in a coffeo-room by an Irish 
bai*onefc of colossal height, “ May t pass 
to my seat, O giant ?’ wben the Doctor, 
politely making way, replied, ** Yes, O 
pigmy.” " Ob, sir,” said the baronet, 
my expression rofen’od to the /rise of 
your intellect” “ And 7nine to tbe size 
I of yours,*’ replied the Doctor. 

« Fr^ 77ic JPilj/rimaye and ot/ter Poemt^ by 
tbe Earl of Ellesmere. 
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A TmLAtm BiKSrWL 

Tsb following eaftract k tKlc^ fkwa it 
Black <leiier work, **C«Pt;idne 

Secrete Woikldw <jf HatttM -»** contain- 
ing adeflcriptio of«un^atFaiige tbingSi 
f^emiug monntlponaia ooif eyca and iudg-^ 
rnent, becanaa we are not prinie tf> tlie 
roaeoDB of tbem, iQatberedout of dinere 
learned atitliprs, aaweU Gfmke aa 
tine, sacred ae i^phane. Bj S. l^en- 
ton, Apreaforiimeeapoir. Impnnted 
at London by Henry linemen, dwell- 
ing in Kuightrider-streat, ai the eigne of 
the Mermaid, Anno 1569/' 

After giving an account pf Cleopatra 
dissolving a large pearh at the banquet 
she gave to Antony, the chapter thus 

“And yet was this prodigalHle little 
or nothing in respect of the magnidoa)! 
pompe which the Emperor Gaeta reed 
in his pnblike banquettes : for he caused 
himself to be aerAd at the borde wil^i 
divorsite of meates, as fish and flesbe, j 
in the order of the Aljdmbet, for all 
foule and fidie that he could recouor I 
that bei»an with A, ho caused to be set i 
on his table as a firste seniico, as Aus- 
trjgcfl and auche others, practising the 
like in the seconde course with B, as 
Bustards, Bitter, and suche lyke, the 
same not fayling to como immediately 
after ye first sermce was taken aw aye ; 
and so consequently cuiy letter was i 
Imnored w’ith a seruice till the whole 
Alphabet was performed, hauing in ■ 
deede Cookes and Cators ij^pointed for : 
that purpose only. | 

“But what staude we so long© in tho 
aoarcho of for^ne prodigalities in ban- 
quettes seobig tamongst a number of 
others) o »r time hath stinvd up a nion- 
gtrous example that waye in Aviffnan, 
at such time oe inme author studied 
the laws under ISmilim i’arretis, 
SmUkie PurreiHM^ lu whose time there 
woe a Pi elatp straunger, whose uame 1 
will oonccle, as pell for the honour of 
bis proft^Hsiou ns to muebe siipe)*stitie» 
in himsolfc, who one day inuited to a 
banquette the nobiiitie of Auignon, as 
-well men as women, where, for firste be- 
gipninge of his potnpe, at the v6ry en- 
tiie into the halle where the banquette 


wee appexhkied, laye spread vpoa a ouri- 
ous borae a greate beefo with bis beade 
ulled of, and purged in hia intraileB, , 
avieg in. his belue a whole baTte or ' 
deare of tlie Uhe di'eiHsing, stufte full of 
Uttlo bwdes^ es Queilee, PartrLches, 
Larkes, Feasants, end ether lyke, the 
sameWng so ovnningly inclosed in the 
bellie of the seoonde boaste, and they so 
artificiany conloned ye one within the 
other, that it ae^ed some excellent 
Mathematician hod bene the worke- 
man thereof. 

“But that wbiohe made the matter 
both strauuge and wondeifull w*as that 
all the birdes so assembled did roste 
and turne all alone tijou a broche by 
ceriaine composse and conduites with- 
oute the ayde of any men ; For the firsta 
course and order of the table, his goates 
were presented with store of curious 
pastrie, wherein were wTought and in- 
closed luanye little birdes quicke, who, 
aasone as they cruste was taken of, be- 
gan to file about the hall : ibei’e W’cre 
besides sundiio sortes of flilucr plate, 
full of jellie 80 subtillio conueigbed, 
that a man might have eecnin the bot- 
tome a number of little fiaheai quick©, 
Bwiinming ami leaping in sw’eete water 
and mufeko, to the greate ’ delite and 
pleasure of tlie aasistaunm ' neitlicr is 
it lease etraunge that all the foTilcs 
v?bich were sei ued upon the tsible were 
larded with Laiupraye, albeit it was 
in a scpson when they ooste hiOfe a 
crowT^e a piece; but that whUh scales 
up the superstitious pompe of tlrs 
priiude Prelate, was, tliat thei'o was rc- 
! bciued as many quicke birdes, as he was 
serued with deilfoules, at his table, 
^he Hamo coutayning such© indificrcut 
nqmbcT that if there w'cro a Feasant 
Rent dressed to the horde, there W'cro 
pen It emeu (appointed for the )iurpoi>t‘) 
which prSsented auotlier aliuve, and iil 
to show© the mognificeuCe of the Pricste, 
to whom what remains for the cotiHiun- 
mation {4 his prodigall delates, but that 
the Gentlemen which serued Mm hiul 
theii^ faces covered with a vaile leaato 
their breathe should otende eithei* him 
or his medte,” 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD FIEE. The fuel ig]«i<L ItiBtobaJigiited<B« 


fires ; md wb IjiafVe plaeeed to find 
that since then the hinfT bee 

been confirmed kf lus BotUde which bus 
appeared severall; in the JBuUd^r, the 
£an<!€t, and the Time** The Lmcei 
makes the foUowlog remarks upon the 
subject. We beg to daU attwtion> how- 
ev^, to the fact, that we ^ve found the 
iron plate, recommended in ^ hint first/’ 
page fi, superior to the piece of paper 
recommended below. The iron hwto 
indefinitely, but the popcf* requires to 
be renewed daily : — - 

" The subject of eoal-fires bo dosely 
connected with the ventilation, warm- 
iug^ aud other sanitary arrangements of 
our dwellings, that it falls strictly within 
our province to invite the attention^ of 
our readers to a new mode, that hae 
been recently noticed in the news- 
papers, of making a fire in an ordinary 
grate. 

** It i» a jM’Oveib, that there is one thing 
which everybody thinks he can do bet- 
ter than anybody else — that is, to 
poke and make a It sounds rather 
oddly to be told that, fdthough coals 
hav(^ been used as fuel since the days of 
our groat grandfathers and ipoat grand- 
laoLhors, tlio, proper way of using coals 
economically, and of making a good fire, 
hun only just been discoverei It is 
probable, however, that we are only now 
•entering upon a course of rational ini- 
provciiicnt in this matter. Many per- 
sons have no doubt ooen, within the last 
few days, in the Times^ a piragraph, 
taken fi'om the Builder, describing the 
fi)llo\ving mode of making a fire : The 
first step, as in all thorough reforms, is 
to make a cloan sweep. Clean out the 
grate ; lay a piece of paper, out to the 
form aud size of the lower part of the 
grate, at the lK>ttom; pile up/ras/t coal 
as high ^s the level of the top bar, — it 
is better that the pieces should be about 
the size of stones used for macadamising 
roads, and the larger lumps should be 
laid in front,— then dispose pa2>er or 
shavings ami sticks on the top, imd 
cover with half -burnt cinders and coal. 


thesehii&tdeiiwi^ be w^l oaxTsed 
out, the fire lights up at cnee, Withemt 
lifiihertroubS. centre of the 

seen eotehes, and the inferior strata of 
cool get ignited. The fiiw burns down* 
watd^i and the emeke is forced to tns* 
verse the upper layers of baraiog cool; 
iho eomsequenoe i& perfeot oombustloiL 
A fire so mode will go on burning for 
six, eight, or even ten hours, without 
poking, without adding fresh coal, or 
any interference whatever. There is 
little or no smoke, and scOroeiy any 
ashes ; the fire gives out a pleasant and 
uniform glow. We have put this mat- 
ter to the test of experiment, and feel 
well satisfied that we ore rendering a 
service to our readers by earnestly rw 
comm’ending them to tiy the plan fortlK 
With. The member^ of our profession 
are so closely associated with all classes 
of the community, that they will at once 
make this improvement known to the 
whole of the public. \ 

** Seveiol pages of our jouxna^ might 
be occupied by dwelling on the many 
beneficial consequences tbat would at- 
tend the universal adoption of this sys- 
tem. It may be enough to point out a 
few. The saving of is immense. 
The avoidance of smoke is not only an 
immediate comfort to the inmat^ of 
each house, but the aggregate result in 
I^iondon would be a material abatement 
of a growing nuisance — the inoreasod 
impurity of the air of the metroi>oliB. 
Poking the fiia, shovelling tip dndors, 
throwing in coal, and replenishing ooal- 
acuttlea, are annoyances that most x)er- 
sons ^have too often mq»erieuoed. A 
fire made on the pkn recommended will 
bm'n the whole night without touching 
and without watching. The fire in Hr. 
Amott*s stove is made on a similar prin- 
ciple. The same end is to a gi'eat ex- 
tent aocomi)lished. It has the advan- 
tage of being applicable to the stoves in 
common use. It is therefore a boon of 
which every one may partake. The dis- 
coverei’ is entitled to the thank.s of the 
community.^’ 
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CUlUOtJS EPITAPHS, 

A BOOK entfUlod **4 
tim of Omow, Jnkrei^^ and 
Faortifm £pUa^^ MmmtstdtA 
iuscni^ioM,''' At*, |t>y Joseph 
Simpson, has Sippear^ 
The following am a few speoi- 
mens of the abaumi fnserip- 
tioDs bjf whkh the tablets 
commesiwiirative of the dead 
are sullied; — 

ox A UNSN1>BA?EIL 

Cottons and cambrics, all adieu, 
And mudins, too, farewell ; 
Plain, striped, and figured, old 
and new. 

Three quarters, yard, or ell; 
By nail and yazd I've mea- 
sured yo. 

As customers inclined ; 

The churchyard now has mea- 
SurcMl me, 

And nails my coffin bind. 

PKOai GUXWAULOW ClkTACHTASl), 
COBNWAtL. 

(It may be road either baok- 
wai d or forwards.) 

Shall we all die? 

^e bhall dieall. 

All die all all wc — 

1 f jfb all wc shall. 

paoM isetfobd cnimcinrAm 
IMy Krandfather was buried 
here, 

My cousin Jane, and two uncles 
dear ; 

My father perished with an in- 
flammation In the tliighs. 
And my fti«tcr dropped down 
dead in the Minoiies! 

But the reason why I'm here 
interred, according to my 
thinkhig, 

i'i ow ing to -my good living and 
)iard chinking. 

If, therefore, good Christians, 
you wish to live long, 

Don't drink too much wine, 
brandy, gin, or anything 
strong 

FscAi inii3coN onunoBTAim. 
Cod be praised I 
Here is Mr. Ihtdlcy, senior, 

And Jane, his wife, also:, 
Who, whilst living, was his; 
superior ; 

Butsee what death can dot. | 


Two of his sons also lie here, 
One %Valt 0 r, t'other Joe j 
They all of them went tn the 
year 1510 Kdow. 

Wc have ourselves collected 
many curious cpitaidiB ^ oar 
time* The following Is ui)on 
our memory;— 

Tls my request, 

My bones may rest 
Witldn this chest, 
Without molest. 

We are glad to mark an 
improvement in the general 
character of inscriptions upon 
tombs. It was high time that 
such gross al»urdlty should 
cease to mock the solemnity of 
death. 


An Irish journal says the 
follow ing bill was i^e*«cnted by 
a farrier To ^ring your 
pony that died yesterday, 
£\ Is,” 


A OEWTLEMAV dining with a ! 
parsimonious man,WBM j’cquest- 
ed to take a second ghiss of 
Caiw wine at dinner, “ho, 
thunk you,” said he, “ 1 never 
doable (he 

A HrMorEKT remarking 
upon the dispute pending be- 
tween the tectotaili'iw and 
tho “jully full ” botnet's ot* a 
borougli, tennedrit tne “ War 
of the Kcd aud White A’bwi.” 


At a fold in North Notts, 
near Olicrton, is a boai’d with 
the following inscription ; — 
*• Take notice, w hon this IwarU 
is under water, the river is 
impas^ble.” 


A WZ 8 T 1 EBK orator, in a late 
swang wang address to the 
unterrified voters of Con^po- 
lis, said tlutt to save his coun- 
try, a patriot should Be willing 
to die, even it It cost him his 
life. It is unnecessary to say 
that, “ Biem ** sentiments met 
with a ** triumphant echo *’ 
from the aasemblcd multitude. 


AXEZANDim Gun, an Inland 
Revenue oilloer in Scotland, 
being dismissed from his cm<' 
plopment fbr misconduct, an 
enttT^<^ made in a book kept 
for the purpose, os follows 
“ A Gup dutekarged for making 
a false report” 

AwrmbM in the Court of 
Common Ploas lately gave her 
name as ** Elizabeth Martha 
Selina Georgina Augusta«Cu- 
ham Burrows,” Tliis, she 
said, was “her Cluiatendom 
name,” but she did not in 
general “write it In full.” 

A TorNO widow was a’^kod 
Why-She was going to take an- 
other hmband so soon after 
tho death of the iir'.l “ 0 , 
lai” said she, “ I do it to pre- 
vent frcttii»g m,vsclf to death 
on account of dear Toui.” 


As proof of the fact that 
girb arc useful articles, and 
that the world could not very 
well get along withorl them, 
a late writer states It as a fact, 
that if all the girls were dm on 
ontof the world in < mo gene- 
ration, tho boys would all go 
out after tbem. 

A UAN vciy much intovi- 
catod was sent to prison. 
“ Why don’t you bail Idra 
out?” inquired a bjstantlor 
“Bail him out?” exclidmod 
tho other, “ you eouhuj t 
iiump liimout! ” 

Milton, when blind, mar- 
ried a shrew. Tiifl Did.c of 
Buckingham oallod her a rose* 
“1 am no judge of colour 
replied Milton, “but I dnit‘ 
say you are right, for J feel 
tlm thorns dally.” 


Dxbdin had a horse whieh 
he called Graphg. ^ Very vtdd 
name!” said Oxenlmry, “Not 
at all,” re^nded Toni ; “ wj»en 
I bought him, it was Hug-a* 
Graphy; wdum I mount him, 
It's T^-e-Graphyt and when I 
W'ant hlkn to go, It's Gee-/io- 
Grtgphy.'* 
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GARDENINO FOR MARCH * 

• 

Stove anp OBBisirKOT7$E.-^Put cuttings 
and seedlings of *tUe tender and choice 
annuals sown last month into thumb- 
pots, from which they are to be shifted 
at a more advanced stage, and shift all 
plants that require repottiug (leaving 
the most forward to the end of this or 
until the succeeding month), and make 
cuttings of Hydrangias and Fuchsias, 
and keep up a moist temperatnre of 
nbout 70 degrees for a few days, until 
the repotted plants acquire new roots in 
the fresh mould, and the cuttings strike 
theirs in a mild bottom heah - For 
almost all the plants the mould may be 
composed of rich maiden earth (rotten 
turf preferable to any other), leaf mould 
and Baud iu about equal proportions; 
and Tor the lower stratum in the pots 
charcoal is excellent, for it acts as a 
dniin below, and if a charred stick be 
placed vertically iu a i)ot, it becomes a , 
conductor of moisture to the roots of 
the plant, which, without some such 
laanagcnient, are so frequently in dry 
earth. Ground bones mixed wit^i the 
charcoal liavo a pei uianently good effect. 
The depth of those porous substances 
should bp a third of the whole fflling 
for yvry delicate plants, such as heaths, 
and indeed for cuttings of almost all 
house plants. 

The tempemture of the greenhouse 
should be much lower, though not 
below 40 degrees during any part of the 
month, and fires will be unnecessary as 
the month advances. The floweiiug 
plants bihould not be crowded or left 
uuventilated, but the more or less fre- 
quent admission of fresh air will depend 
very much on the size of the house and 
the number of plants ; iu a siyall and 
full house the necessity for admitting 
fresh air will be more urgent than 
under opjjosito circumstances. ^Plants 


* Tlicso cxcollont and familiar instruotlont 
in gardening are ohiefiy derived from Uoul- 
Eton and Wright’s “ Gardener,” publislied 
at U. 6d., a work which, in addition to tlie 
monthly directions, contains instructions in 
the general principles of gardening that will 
prove invaluable. 


that have ceased flowering should be 
removed from the greenhouse to the 
conservatory or garden frames, to make 
way for others about to blow. 

Mr. Barnes, gardener to Lady KoUe, 
in Devonshire, has been iff the habit of 
using fragments of charcoal of different 
sines wfth tinsifted fiUry soil and peb- 
bles, in pot culture of every description 
for upwards of twenty years, and with 
the most beneficial effects^ He was led 
to use it from seeing the luxuriance of 
grass and weeds in a wood where the 
charcoal dust had got among them. He 
tried it first with cucumbers, and then 
with other soft growing plants, and 
most kitchen garden plants in drills. 
Whether the mould should be unsifted 
and therefore rough, or fine, should 
depend, however, on the nature of the 
plants for which it is intended. The 
editor of the Qarde^ier*B Chronicle lays 
do^u as a rule, that soft-wooded plauta 
such as Fuchsias and some of the 
Cierodeudrons, should be quite fine 
(he assumes that they are to be first 
put into small pots and to be shifted 
into larger), in order to let the roots 
occupy every partiole of it in a frw 
mouths. The compost for permanent 
woody plants, on the oontrary, should 
be very rough. 

Obseive the directions for the pre- 
I ceding month respecting Auriculas. If 
they be under frames, open the sashea 
every fine day, keep them warm at 
I night, water very moderately until they 
I have opened their flowers, when even 
a soft shower would bo injurious to 
them, and shade them from much light 
to prevent their trusses from being 
drawn : those (of a ohoioe kind) which 
produce two hearts should be deprived 
of the weaker, and no buds ezoept 
those in the centre should be loft ; a 
very brilliant sun injures Polyanthuses 
in blow by blanching the edges of the 
flower— protect them also. 

Fine Carnations that have becoi under 
frames should be put into nine or ten- 
inch pots, or, if their roots be not much 
matted, paXo smaller ones, from which 
they should be afterwards shiftcMl; when 
potting them, take care that no wiie 
worm slips through your fingers in the 
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ooiupost:, every partly of ifliidi oo^ht 
to be uorrowly Wifiolxu^; press tbe 
balls rotind tbde roOtfl gently, so as tb 
£x tlicm &rm\f in |^s. 

Cotttiime leree fruite^ eboioe vege- 
tables andvoseft, 

tbe earlyjnelon pit* the 
flovore ttaty now require to be impreg- 
nated the plants put out last mouni 
ought to be well rooted the middle of 
this month ; draw eaxth to the roots if 
oh^ l^equire it* 

Give the same care to cucumbers as 
to ventilation, watering, and iiuing, and 
make fresh beds for later crops. — -Pro- 
tect all your potted plants and cuttings 
in frames, and give air to them when 
you can. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias ; prick out two 
inches apart those that wci'e sown last 
month, pot rooted cuttings of them 
under frame^* aad lay the tuhera tj^at 
are to bo planted out nest month into 
hotbeds to make them push. 

Ploweu Oabdek.— Guard Tulips and 
Ranunculuses from heavy rains and | 
frost ; the latter swell after much rain, 
and frost succeeding injures them ex- 
tremely.* A top dressing of rotten 
»compo8t at the commencement of the 
month vill be serviceable to Pansies, 
Folk and dress all flower-beds and bt>r- ^ 
dors, taking emu not to loosen the roots 
of the plants, an<l scatter lime, salt, or 
soot, to destroy snails and grubs, which 
•will however be more effectively de- 
stroyed by the activity of a sea gull 
with clipped wings, which may be en- 
couraged to room about the ^rden at 
ideasuio. 

Transplant annuals and biennials 
sown hi&t autumn. 

Kitchen GAKOEir.—Soakale is now 
abundant for the table, by merely 
taking the trouble of blancliing the 
shoots, and covering the crowns with 
sifted coal asiies, sand, peat, mould, or 
tan ; fresh sowings or ])laxitation8 of it 
will, how( 3 (vet, be olwaya necessary at 
this season, to keep up successions of 
plants, if they be wanted for forcing in 
the early pait of the winter; ifyeariing 
plants are used instead of seed (which 
is, however, more certain of success, 
the best i>lants being those which grow 


•without removal from the placet where 
the seed was diupped), a jear is gained i 
for the Sfone pmrp^, roots of rhabavb 
may now be pati^, aUd put into fresh 
phintatioBt. Asnsiritgua and Blford's 
seariet stalked rhubarb (the former 
Bswch more so), if tranted for the table 
early, mutt be forced by a heavy cover- 
ing of fementiiig litter over tho beds, 
or«by d^iging trmbei between them as 
wide as the breadth of the alloys will 
allow, two and a half or three feet deep* 
and filling them up with wbm 

acme should also ^ laid on hoops over 
the beds. When you have obtained and 
cub the crop, remove the Jh*er from 
the irenchst, and fill them w’lth rick 
mould, into which the fibres of the 
a'^pamgut may strike freely. The dis- 
advantage of fox^fiing asparagus sevgrely 
isj that it will not bear a repetition of 
‘the same treatment' for three years*-— a 
serious matter with a. vegetable which 
cannot bear forcing at all until it is 
four years’ old, double the sufficient 
for seakale and rhubarb raised from 
seed. 

A rich, deep, and sandy loam is the 
most suitable for those three valuable 
plants, and if the sail bo natumlJy dif- 
ferent, it must be rriidered appropriate, 
as nearly as possible, for aspamgus, by 
combination ^v^th sea sand, loam, de- 
composed turf, and a large quantity of 
the rif^cst manure, such as that from 
a slaughter house. Bcakalo does not 
demand so tnuch depth of rank soil as 
•asparagus, or rhnbard, •which is taj>- 
rooted, Soa-weed is an admimble roj*- 
diment in theii* food ; the method of 
pi opagating them all is almost the same. 
After deep trenching and blending of 
the manuring substances with the bot- 
tom layi^r of mould, a«id throughout 
tho whole of it, form the gi ouud (fur 
asparagus) into beds four feet -wide, 
with alleys of two feet mtervraiing, and 
to prevent any future irregufaiiti#>s in 
dressing tho beds and digging the alloys, 
fix shoit stout stokes permanently at 
ervery coi-ner of each bed, so that by 
stretching the line from end to end 
during those operations, the beds may 
bo kept at their original breadth : mark 
two drills nine inches from the edges 
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of the bed^ «ad oiko in the eontre fifteen 
•inohes from thoiO ones ; drop the 
eeed in patches (to be thintied After- 
wards), and oover it with en inch of 
earth. You may take a crop ol onions 
and radishes (Tery thinly sown broad- 
east) the jUrat yean The distances for 
seakale and shttbafb between the drills 
should be two feet, and if the aeed have 
been dropped irregularly in the drill, 
the plants must be tiiinaed out to two 
or two feet and a halfapart. Eoonomv of 
seed, however, deman^ that it shoidd be 
dropped only where actually required. 
'^Tlio fhird spring, sevefnl stallm may 
bo gathered from each jdant, and the 
fourth spnng tibe pUotaiion'will be in 
full healing. EneepUng in the first 
spring after sowing, no spring dressing 
is 1 equii'^d till Uay, after the crop has 
been gatheied. The LfOndon inarfiet 
gardeners plant the seakale in rows 
&om (our to sis feet apart, and every 
autumn, after the leaves have died 
down to the surlaoe, they dig a trench 
hot\s een the rows, and cover the plants 
with soil to the depth of a foot As the 
crop i’l gathered, the ridges so formed 
arc lo\eUcd down, and a crop planted 
between. By this mode, the whole 
produce of the plant is gathered at 
once, evoiy part of it being completely 
blanched and tender.” 

Make phuiiatlons of aHichokes, which 
will glow veiy well in a stiff soil pro- 
perly mAnagod, though a rich friable 
loam will be for bett^* for them, as for 
all productions generally. Trench, or 
at least dig the gi'ound deeply ; then 
sti-elch your line, open hole* fifteen 
inches in diazneter, and twelve inches 
deep, three feet apait ; put two well- 
rooted offt^ts into each hole, with the 
tops above ground, and maniype round 
the roots ; then draw the line for the 
next row four foot distant from the 
first, ai^jl proceed as before^ digging 
good into the inten als! Plants 

put down early this month will prodooe 
some heads at the end of autumn. 
Dress the established ifiantations, level- 
ling the trenches, removing sapeifiluous 
stools and blending the litter, which 
had been pioteetiug the plants, with 
theeolh 


Jemsalom artidhe^RAs, enoe phmied, 
williulDB cm of iheimi^ree; Jikepo* 
tAtoes,taey bAve a dlwpciAitimi tp fOoo^ 
their growth from tubers iAfit in l|iw 
ground during the meiet: the beit 
way of propagating themi aowever, i« 
by ptoring eats of ^ tuber in well* 
manuM esaetty as nDtatoesare 
cultivated; any soil is goad euouidt for 
though that which ia light and 
sandy is the beat. Oinm establiahedi, it 
is not easy to get rid of them, as any 
fasatkmal part of « tuber .that has an 
eye will grow. 

Do not lose a season for any of your 
I kitchen garden seeds, most of ihe com- 
mon sorts of lihich may, however, be 
now sown in sh^tered borders, if the 
ground be in a good state. Turnips 
and radishes will require a waim bed, 
and though French beans may be sown 
eldest a south wal^ thm* success la 
doubtfol if they be put d^n before the 
^end of the month et soonest Do not 
omit sowing the seeds of Bruasela 
sprouts, as well as that of the savoy, 
borecole, and successions of peas and 
beans. When you have levelled the 
ribbed and winter-manure*! gfound tor 
carrots and paianipa, sow crops in 
sufficiently wide drills, leaving^ a greater 
breadth, hm^'^ever, beffore tliose of the 
latter than of the former-*eay sixteen 
ioohes^aod thin the plants to eight 
inches asunder * stake peiis, plant and 
earth up cabbages, transifiaut cauli- 
dowel's and lettuees, and x>ut down cut- 
tings of pot herbs, and offsets of ehives ; 
pick up and I’o^ake mvel, and mow 
turf walks ; dig and rake borders. The 
planting of fruit-trees may be proceeded 
with, but the details are not given until 
the operations of October or November 
are oousidored, which are better months 
for the purine. Mulch the vauable 
kinds, espe^ly if newly planted, to 
•keep out drought. planting of 

evergreens had better be jiostponed till 
next month : if you da plant or trans- 
plant, stake them well, or the wind*wiU 
shake them severely. Peg down noses, 
and fimidi the pruning of them J lay 
some, and take off suckers; and 
part roots of vai'ioos plants. Dig the 
gi'ound in the nursery betu een the rows; 
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piick out eeodliwgB, and f^lant cuttings 
and slips, and put down acorns, kernels, 
and bernes of various kinds, in beds of 
welbpreparod oaHb« 

Feuit Protect tbe bloa- 

Bonis of Peaches, ikc., in ihe open garden 
from frost and sharp winds, and lay 
manure over their roots if you have not 
don© so before. 

The pnming of fruibtrees ought to 
have been flnisbed at or before tbe 
comznenoement of this month. 

The important operations of grafting 
are to bo proceeded with ; its modes 
are very puniorous, but whatever be 
the method, it is eH<?Gntial that the 
scion and stock be at least of the same 
genus, if not varieties of the same 
peoies. 

There are exceptions to this as to 
most geneml rules. The medlar and 
the pear will unk^e with the hawthonj, 
though the gmerti be diffbrent, becaiSe 
they happen to liave some peculiar 
assimilations of organisation and tem- 
perament, the want of which prevents 
the union of other trees, as of the i>eRch 
with the cherry, and of tbe apple with 
the peoi*; the latter indeed may be 
grafted, but they do not thrive well. 

For small grafts of fruit-trees. Rose- 
trees, Pelargoniums, Camellias, &c , a 
cement of these ingredienth is oxcciienfc: 
Rosin, one pait ; pitch, ditto; bees'- 
wax, half-part ; to be melted together, 
and applied w^ifh a small painting brush 
or a few feathers together over the 
thread. A man accustomed to this me- 
thod of grafting (no favourite with oar 
gardeners, however) can graft one hun- 
di-ed or more stocks in a day 

It is by cleft-ginfting, h^>wever, that 
the French projiogate their numerous 
varieties of Roses in spring : they con- 
sider it the most simple and certain 
method, if care is taken during the 
ummev to pinch the shoots of the Rosa 
grafts to from four to six inches to 
make them branch, and to rub off most 
of the buds at the lower end. The 
French gardeners obtain Rosea in two 
mon’tba from tbe tim© of grafting, and 
for stocks they us© Bog-briers at least 
two years old, which are removed from 
the hedges and forests. Those taken 
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from a light soil are best, boc.iuso tlicir 
capillary roots ai'e more abundant than, 
those of Bog-pose Briers raised in a 
stiff one, to the nursery in the previous 
autumn, and planted closely in rows 
eighteen inches asunder, each stock 
being tied at two points to two trans- 
verse stakes fastened to upright ones. 

Side-grafting may bo usefully re-.orted 
to for Rupplymg a branch in a vacancy, 
or, *‘for the-snke of having different kind ■> 
of flowers and fruits upon the same tree;” 
but it is better to graft on the side 
branches thoii on tn© main stem,^becau'?o 
in Consequence of tbe flow of the sap 
not being interrupted by heafling down 
the tree, tbe success of this kind of 
grafting is more uncertain than almost 
any other method. 

^ mode of side-grafting termed by tho 
French gardcncraplactf/zc (vcnceriiij;), i i 
employed by them for Pelargoniums 
and Cemelbas. It consists in Rttacliing 
the graft, w'hich is a thin layer of the 
bmk, with a bud attached to the s^ock, 
from which a coiTcspondiug slict* is 
smoothly detached to give place to it. 

When the stock and graft are of the 
same size, and that a convenient one, 
they may be easily united l)y ordinal y 
splicing ; but to obtain more points of 
contact, and to fix them firmly together, 
the bark at each extremity, where tho 
I knifo first entered, bhouhl bo raised a 
i little, to admit its Ikpping over Iho 
narrow end of the splice, which mubt 
bo neatly bevilled to make it fit clo«'c}y. 

Graft and inarch Camellias, jco. 

Herbaceous plants, such astlie J)aUlia 
and Pffiony, may now be propagated (rh 
a matter of curiosity) with a dorm int 
oj^e, that is by inserting a bud on the 
neck of^the tul>ercle in a small hole 
made to receive it, and so that the base 
of the bud shall be on a level with the 
surface of the tubercle. Gmfting-wax 
must bl applied to the adgeit. Jf the 
tubpr be potted and put in heat' imder 
glfws, the bud which is not to be covered 
wjtli earth will push. A growing shoot 
instead of a bud maybe inserted ia a 
later jveriod of the year, when the 
natural season for the vegetation of 
these plants has arrived* 
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A SHADOW OK THE HOOF. 

Br Lewis MrRTjLis. 

Home ia a foretaste of Heaven 1 At 
least, so I could not Lelp thinking, 
while the fire-dogs glowed with the 
bright flame that jetted against tlidr 
ruddy cheeks. 

I had been musing on the endless 
chances thei'c wore in a man’s life ; tho 
varied views we take, (»s we get on ; the 
ceaseless tunnoil that bewilders us; 
and tho greedy scramble that jostles 
us this way and that : — ^and I thought 
tJiero was left us one nook of aafoty, 
^^hc^o the maddest world-storms can- 
not reach. My heart grew grateful; 
and iiiy fancies ran on at once to weave 
into the tapestry of niy thoughts tho 
picture of the Home Spot, that always 
melts ns into love. 

Everybody looks forward to tho time 
when lie shall have a Home. No matf 
lor what it is, or where the spot ; no 
matter bow rich or how poor; the 
goldob atiiiOBphero that hangs about the 
uaine of Honu., is the medium through 
which we view the object itself. A 
garret or a palace ; a hovel or a hall ; 
piiichiir; poverty, or ^vastcful wealth ; 
to oui hearts it is ever the same. Only 
let it Ijc home. The name itself is a 
magnet ; and all our brightest hojics, 
like glittering steel-filings, are caught 
up by it as an instinct. It binds us by 
coicU that are stronger than bands of 
iron : by mystic powers above all 
worldly rule^i, beyond all systems, ir- 
resistible, and ever-enduring. What 
statutes so binding as the unwritten 
code of the fireside ! 

— —I drew a picture of an odd little 
luo^sH-speckled roof, dropped dbwn in a 
clump of living green. It was all 
walled in with dense leaves and flowers. 
Vines chtmberod to the oavei^ twining 
leafy ^garlanas about the columns on 
their way, and hanging trembling 
bunches of blossoms just ovot mv 
head. Honeysuckles poured rich 
streams of fragrance nto the little 
parlour from out ‘their ruby goblets; 
and gadding sprays burst through the 


Opened window in upon the floor. A 
neat pijpEza belted the bnllding, atound 
which mfew an intertwisted li^tice of 
leafy shelter. There was a low and 
broad bench on tho piasza, whore three 
might comfortably sit in .the cool of 
the summer evenings, and drink in the 
exhilarating draught that drew through 
the screen. 

A lawn of the deepest emerald 
stretches down to the road, threaded 
by but a single walk, on either side of 
which the rich tuzf rolls itself up in 
smooth and full ridges; Clumps of 
aynngas stand like sentries here and 
there, and the air is loaded with their 
sweet fragrance — a dwarf fir on one 
side, and a dwarf fir on the other. No 
tawdry-looking flower-beds, laid out at 
such pains to catch the vacant ey^ ; no 
gaudy and glaring flowers, to in^ire 
only discontent by their contrast with 
tlsv unpretending green mriund them: 
— only wild - roses, — honeysuckles, — 
trumi>et-cr0epers,'— and luxuriant wood- 
biues. They fling a leafy veil all over 
the spot. They wreathe the posts; 
shadow t^e light screen; fringe the 
casements; hiile the rough ^ngles of 
c irpcntry ; and thatch the low roof with 
their ten thousand leaves. 

Behind this little homestead, that 
now beems to rise out of tho living 
wood-coals before me, there is a care- 
fully plotted gai'don ; where tjie squash- 
vines run right over the mellow soil, 
and on the rough back of the old stone 
wall; and bees keep up their busy hum 
all through the summer day among the 
yellow squash-blossoms; and tho airy 
humming-bird daintily sips honey and 
dew from the white ttbarlet beau-blos- 
soms ; and the green and plump currants 
hang in myriad clusters, for the length 
of the garden avenue. 

A little gate swings back at your 
touch, and shuts itself as you enter. A 
clean and hard walk conducts you to 
the extreme end of the ground. There 
avo no terraces ; no grounds ; nor low- 
lands; nor miry, swampy places. It 
is all an unbroken plain, into which you 
can olnoCbst step from your kitchen door. 
It is your little kitchen farm; and tho 
owner of a thousand acres boasts not 
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more of Im taet heofpB^ 43uue you do of 
your little utom. * 

What ^ahmm of fruit trees ! Tho 
rich damaouR lo<^ pluini) and pulpy* iu 
amoBg the leaves; and white, and red, 
andblaok oherries are bursting out in 
bunshes&om the limbs; and pears, that 
will soon moisteh yom* palate with their 
deliciottB juices, ore swelling, and 
soltening, and ripening in the sun ; and 
amooth-meolEed peaches are beginning 
to wear their most tempting blushes, as 
down begins to wear away; and the 
luscious greenings are tlirusting tlieir 
round heads through theii* glossy leaves, I 
to get a word of commendation from ; 
th& owner ; and the grapes are form- 
ing in long dusters on the vines that 
run over yonder trellised arbour. 

A neat row of white hives is sheltered 
the nutting edge of the north wind 
by the wall, outworn wbieh strean^a 
steady line of little labourers all through 
the day. They buzz in the squash-blos- 
aoms, tmd hum drowsily about the bean« 
flowers. They people the cherry, and 
plum, and ruddy apple-blows, and wing 
their way over into the adjacent field, 
where tue sweet wluto-clover blooms, 
xmd beds of thyme brewtlie out their 
balm. All day long they keep at their 
work ; up before you in the morning, 
and hardly quiet when you loiter in 
your garden at evening. Their street 
is never silent or de.serted, while Sum- 
mer reigns in the fidds and gardens. 

You own a rich meadow beyond that 
pasture, and the grass is already rolling 
like waves in the sweeping breeze 
Your heart swells to see it gli^ning so 
in the sun ; and you confess to yourself, 
that there is a secret joy in the veiy 
thought that it is yours. A few trees 
dot me pasture-land, and patient cows 
otand chewing their cuds, and stamping 
their hoofs, in the shade. They look 
mildly at you, as you posa, but never 
stop grinding the cud. You almost 
wonder if mty, like yourself have 
sweet and bitter fuicios ! " 

A belt of Wood bounds your pastu- 
rage on the noith side, where yon often ! 
go with your young We, on these balmy , 
mornings m June, and gathei* primroses , 


and violets,— or saunter thoughtfully in 
the shadows, A thousand memoriea 
your lips cannot fpshion into expres- 
sion, l:^g up, like golden fruitage, 
among those old tree-boughs, and 
linger about the aisles. You feel that 
you know — 

——“Each latte, and eveif alley green* 
Dingle, or bnehy ddl of this wild wo^d, 

And every bosky bamam from side to side, — 
Your daily and attoient neigh- 

bourhood.” 

A noisy brook riots through tho soli- 
tude, curling its waters dawly boneath 
sumo gnarled old root, and leaping up 
to kiss the leaves of the wild vinca that 
dangle from the *branches. It washes 
over shining pebbles, — ^slips between 
rank sedges, upon a muddy bod, — ^steals 
softly through the emerald turf, — and 
rattles off with a gxy laugh, and a saucy 
clappmg of its hands, down by the fence, 
and away through the low meadow. 

Home, thought I, taking ;i new atari 
in my musings, is not altogether 
ofU doors ; — and, with thk thonurht, I 
bogsn to paint tho inTier Horne Life, 
that fuses all our thoughts, in its mystic 
crucible, into thoughts of Love. 

A wife I — a young wife, — ^ixll love ! 
Tho little cottage is full of sun^hiue. 
There never, surely, were sucA smiles 
before ; never such musical laughter, 
bubbling all the way up from the luMirt. 
She reads to you when you arc 
and ill; and you read to her in turns 
when slie is weary with the u“vcr- 
broken round of household cares. She 
watches your breathing, when you no 
cartained in the sick-rooiu; bind^ up 
your head with damp and cool b, ull- 
ages ; places a wine-glass of ireoh flow oi s 
on the HUlo stand beside your bod ; .iiid 
talks to you iu the low music of her 
soft and melting voice. 

She as airy aa the spriW, and ns 
graceful as a fawn ; yet she is non ^ too 
cthebeal to rejwy your love with gt-uial 
sympathy, and welcome words, and 
patient, self-denying deeds. She does 
her hair in papers to^dease your boyish 
whim, b it never breaks a link of the 
chain that binds her heart to the Home 
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Hearth. She chats wth yoa of Mon- 
taigne, -^and Shakesperej—aad Silencer, 
-r-and sweet Jeremy Taylor ; and drtnka 
in your syllables^ when you tcdk to her 
of Cordelia,-*-H9t3id OoEiiMtOj-'^f Jean 
Jacques, and Oolaridge, and Itoata. 

And ghe always dresses so dharming^y, 
too I Nothing can surpass, for sweet 
and unpretending grnoe^ those summer 
morning costumes^ in which she tilps 
out through the open door, and slips 
her dainty hand through your arm for 
an oturly walk. Her throat is as fair as 
the iairest alabaster; and the scarlet 
just tinges her cheeks with matohlcss 
beauty; and as she looks at you so 
lovingly from out those large, dark, 
dreamy eyes, you almost unoonsoiously 
di*avv her closer to your side, and press 
your Ups to the forehead of your child- 
wife. 

li is home wherever she Ip. If yeu 
ntroU with her down the green lane, 
chasint* the phiying sun-bloU:liC3 that 
fall on your path — ^your cottage, and all 
its weiHh, IS in tile lane with you.* 
M’^ithout her, it is homo nowhere. You 
feiccui to lose your reckoning. The 
sun is UUktied out of the sky. You 
grope yo ir way. The birds do not sing. 
Yoi' hu* no UtMvera, — nor silver- winged 
iiiHCcU — oor gaudy butterliiea. Your 
heart swells with misgivings for her, 
lest soiao impossible hirm has come 
nigh lu'i* And your spirifs grow weary 
and f.tiiit, and j^our ihoughbs brood m 
desolate plnoes ; and your hold on life 
grows weaker and ueakor;— till you 
catch hor sinilo again in the low door- 
way, or fl mg your aims around hor at 
the little wicket. 

Ilai/iP itf Heaven — say ybn to your- 
'st‘lf, -as you draw off your hoots .it ov^en- 
iiig, and m blippei’ed feet sit dov\n to 
hoii the -imple story of her dR'/^hfe. 
She driws her choir bebido your own-^ 
and looks alternabaly in the glouing 
fire, am^^your de.igUtcd eyes. 

Foolish little creature 1— ymftoll her; 
she sees only Imseif in your eyes 1 It 
i« conceit ! * 

And nhe will shake her head at you 
so playfully,— and lay her little while 
hand -over your mouth so lovmglj’, — 
Olid m such a childish tone, tell you 


that you are her •* naughty boy,’*— that 
she make* yen k^ve mt ten iimeethe 
more, in very spise of yoihnelf . 

As you flit before the gleaming 
hearth^ you read to W ttonx large 
hooks of travels^ or fi'om charming and 
simple poemfl, or from fltmie sad and 
tou hing talefl ; and when you suddenly 
look u|f, you unexpeotediy see the team 
swlmmiug in her eyes. You atop to 
ask her what it is that m saddens her ; 
but the sunshine instantly breaks out 
in tho midst the April rain, and she 
only laiighs at you for youi' inqnioifive 
folly. And then you tell Imr, half 
seriously and holf in jeet, that woman 
is just what she is now — ^hsAf smiles, 
and the other half tears. For your 
impudtmoe you got a kiss, and struggle 
valiantly to free yourself from her em 
brace, But your release is only on con- 
dition that 9he is excepted from your 
remark. And in a sudden impulse 
ajKin, you confess tkat there is no 
truth at all in the libel you have just 
uttered. 

Your friend i wonder how it is, that 
some men can stumble on such a mine 
of happiness as you have ; and in the 
midst of their oompUments gnd wlf- 
reproaches, they get uigent iinitationfl 
to visit you aa often os thoy w ill. And 
then they protest, that your dear Mag- 
gie is so clmriumg ; au(l has so muim 
grace ; and presidea at table with buch , 
Simple dignity ! Thoy will tell you, 
when you sti’oll w’ith them out on the 
piAzm, they would have mairied long 
.»go, if they could only have been os 
bure of — 

You interrupt them at this poinA 
You kn >w that it hnd better remain 
unspoken. It U fiitteiy you can bear 
little betu-i'tlmn Maggie herself. 

Your relationit come a great wra.y jto 
see you in your new and quiet homo ; 
some to congratulate — ^some to advise 
and forewarn — and some to study out 
secict weaknesses. But they are all 
a ike melted by the magic of her simple 
and earnest love. Their cjmical sylla. 
blcs die on their They torget all 
their o^n peridexltie^ in the sunshine 
of your complete happinciufl. They 
even become envious, and almoflb teU 
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you 80. But that th^y need not do : 
you can read it in their looks. 

l^aggie is perfection — they say to 
tljemselves. Never need a man have 
a better Never found man a 

truer one. 

— But shd'is only a child / 

Ah ! would thev, then, rob you of 
the untold wealth of her eai’ly love 
—of the fragrance of her freshest feel- 
ings— ‘of the dew, of which you fouml 
her young heart so full ? Can there be 
no love, except the fruit qf j^olicy — ^no 
mamages, but those of convenience — 
no hcart-riches, save those of yeai-s? 
Is your child-wife any the leps a w'oman, 
because her love is so luidividod — ^any 
the less a helpmeet, because she is such 
an innocent — any the less a blessing, 
because she knows the world only 
through you ? 

Must our heai ts be torn, and scai’ed, 
and prolicd, and ^om with the iron^ 
before we can leara to love ? Doth pro- 
foimder happiness lie in the broud ways 
of worW-wisdom, than broods all along 
the by-w-ays of innocence? Can any 
statutes limit the impulses of the hcait 
that is early inclined to lo\ e? Can there 
oe no maturity, then, even in childish- 
ness # — no bliss, except it bo embittered 
with the aloes of a cruel experience ? 

You T^'oson your heart into couclu- 
sions that abundantly satisfy you, 
and leave youmear-sighted relations to 
conclude what they will. So you are 
hut strengthenedin your happiness, and 
grounded in your hope of the future, — 
it is enough. They do not see through 
your eyes. Their hearts do not throb 
like yours. They would laugh at you 
remorselessly for your fine sentiments ; 
and tell you, with a profoundly wise 
wag of their heads, — Love isn't bread 
and butter / 

But what of that 2 What care you ? 
You retort — ^to yourself, of course, — - 
But what blessing would bread and 
butter be without Dove? And you 
stoutly resolve, laying aside the tender- 
ness of your feelings for the moment, 
that you will make your Iforae Life a 
deep sermon for these blind relations ; 
— and that each year shall be a new^ and 
brighter page for them to peruse. 


Your and your tvife’s heart arc 
knit by a new tie : — stronger, deeper, 
fuller, than any you have yet known. 

She shows you her infant ; and bogs, 
by the tender looks of her moistened 
eyes, that you will love it for her sake. 

Ay, you respond, — and for its 

own, too I 

It is a girl. It comes to you like an 
angel in a dream. Jt has the innocent, 
yet mysterious smile of a seraph. You 
lean over it while it sleeps, and your 
heart goes up to God in a psalm of 
thanksgiving. 

A new root has struck into the heart- 
soil. You feel that you must watch it 
patiently, nud guard it with the tender- 
cat solicitude. It is a part of your child- 
wife ; it is a part of yourself. Vour 
souls have been knit mysteriously toge- 
ther, and this is the new form they have • 
taken. Oh, Low you yeaiti towai ds it 
already I How you wish it could 
receive into itself the crowded feelings 
that swell your heart ! How' you desire 
that you could read the hidden hlstoiy 
of its spirit life, and satisfy youiself 
that it is really au offshoot from your 
ow'n soul I And yet, there hangs a 
strange feeling about you, tlint it can be 
no other than the twin soul of yourself 
and your dear Jfaggie. 

“ A babe in a house is a well-sining of plea- 
sun*." 

So the iw>et tells you, and so your 
hcai*t beliexes. The couiitenanco uS 
yourwdlo tolls you so, Htr c.uo- are 
vloubled ; but her troubles are divided. 
Your sympathies are instiuctiveJy more 
ready, and full, and effective, Im licr; 
and the burdens, iu consequence, only 
become the lighter. She does not now 
stop so often to hutnour yoiup little ca- 
prices ; but your caprices, you find, 
have oil vanished. You do not now 
exact so much of her precious time. 
You readily give it all up U) another. 
Ay,— an^i you give up vciy pmeh of 
your own precious time, tdo. 

Tfie httlo cottage was full of sun- 
shine before : now it is all ablaze. A 
new life has begun within it. A myste- 
rious germ has suddenly shot up be- 
neath the little it^ctf-treo. What was 
before only a pictured fiuicj has now 
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beoomt^ a living fact.' Youi* tenderness 
has budded into a palpaWd form. Your 
Jove has become imp©i*sptia1^. ^ Myste- 
ries are expanding and ripening into 
•xpericuces. The wealth of your heart 
30a can now hold in your hands. And 
8411 tlie mystery lurks in th^ revela- 
tion ; ond the dream sleeps in the 
reality; and the spirit does not alto- 
gether reveal itself in the living form. 
You catch only bright and broken 
glimpses ; the brighter, because broken 

And this is the study that Heaven 
has given your heart. It will surely 
serve to perplex you more and more, 
every day of your life; and the more 
accustumod to your outward senses it 
becomes, the less will your heart have 
learned xif its real natui^. And it is by 
BO divine a mystery, that God has pro- 
mised to keep your heart full of jqy, 
while yet it continues to hunger for 
more. 

But time does not stop for your 
happiness. It rather seems envious of 
your possession. 

What a calm, quiet clay is the day of 
the ( hristeniug ! How sweetly your 
little cherub looks in that snowy lace 
cap ! And how she makes all the spec- 
tators smile, as she throws out her 
chuljby liaiuis, and, \vith bubbling syh 
lable«^, looks up ho earnestly into the 
face of the white-robed clergyman 1 
How tho soft air of the morning, — the 
fn\graut drifts from the clustering roses 
and clumps of lilacs, — and the mellow 
warmth of the bright sunshine, — all 
help to swell the joy of your heart, till 
it seems that it must at length ovei^dow 
in tears ! 

Tile baby goes before, in the arms of 
the maid ; and Maggie,— now dearer to 
you than ever, — ^leaning on your arm, 
follows close behind. Your sj-flrits are 
all ill a glow. You scent the blossoms, 
and tell your wife how ravishingly 
sweet th«y arc to the senses, ft hough 
she knows it 'quite as well as yourself. 
You look up into the stainless bosom 
of tho sky, and down again to the 
earth. Your eyes chase swarming but- 
terflies, and you fancy for the moment 
that the flowers have taken wings. 
You peep over into neighbouring gai> 


dens, and aC|ros% rolling lawns. And 
then your^eyes come back to yotif wife 
a^;ain, and you draw her stiU closer to 
yonr side. 

*^Be oareful not to stumble T' — ^you 
caution the maid. • 

Maggie releases herself from your arm 
for a moment, and takes a few has^ 
steps forward to see that the child £9 
safe. She lays her own cambric kerchief * 
over its face, that the garish sunlight 
may not weaken its eyes, — and is at 
your side oglaun, 

You ask yourself if ever two 

loving hearts were so happy before !— 
Your little Alice soon beeomes tbe 
pet of the whole neighbourhood. Chil- 
dren drop in at the cottage on their way 
to school, and ask to see ^^the baby.** 
And maids from distant houses obring 
other babies to see this beautiful wonder 
of yours ; and you laugh till you oiy, 
tdasee the inexpressibly wise looks with 
which they will regal'd each otlier. You 
catch her up, in one of your sudden im- 
pulses, and toss her quite to tbe ceiling ; 
and she will he so full of glee with your 
playful effort) that hm: fat little arms 
will instantly go up to you aggin, for a 
repetition of the fun. 

Books I — what are books to you \</jv> f 
There is not a tithe of the life on all 
their pages, that you read every moment 
in the face of your own ofispi'ing. And 
how burdensome become yonr daily 
duties, at thinking of the hours that 
must elapse before you can see your 
idol child again. How heavily lag the 
moments between morning and after- 
noon. You quite begrudge time of the 
happiness of which it* is robbing you. 
No y^eaiy, heart-saddened school boy 
ever looked forwai’d more wistfully to 
his dismissal. 

Your child at length syllables 

your name — " papa !’* 

What a fresh joy ! 

To feel that you are recognised by a 
new spirit ; that your very smiles are 
at last rightly interpreted ; that your 
love is beginning to bud aud blossom in 
the warmth of home 1 
To kuhw that your day-dreams are 
faster and faster ripening into realities; 
that what you once regarded as a beau- 
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tifal mytb, is ev«flry #7 beoooBing l^s 
a faVlo ; tliat ttia red bad, is 
et«^ly ^miog iluTaugb th« parted 
leaves ! 

Never waa there such a child 

before i Never, you tbiuk, was tbei-e 
BO devoted a fiatW. Tou carry it to the 
door iu your arms, let its ruthless 
Hbtk beads erueb the swinging bolls of 
tWIregraiatt oolumbines* You teach it 
to creep about u];>on the thick caxpet, 
pushing before it smooth and red-lipped 
BeSrsboUa. You toacb it to pick open 
yourHpa with its playful fingers, and 
reward it by a song bagimung with— 
^Bah! bohl black ftbeepr You blow 
kisses into its dimpled neck, till it 
hiccoughs for violent laughter. 

As you fiing it to sleep it will open 
faintly its drowsy lids, and Inim with a 
baby discord the last syllables of your 
lullaby. And when it has finally sunk 
into deep slumUjr, you gaze long ».d 
earnestly upon its passionless face, and 
silently pray Ood it may long keep your 
heart as fresh and pure as it is at this 
moment. And then your dear Magd© 
oomes into the room,’ and looks into 
the flha<Jed face, and whispers, as if in 
the holiest confidence to you—** She's 
asleep 1” 

Maggie prepares the cradle, and into 
it'» depth you carefully lay your trea- 
sure* It partly turns its head, as you 
move to lay it down — but the sleep is 
unbroken. Your wife throws a long 
veil over its face, and you both leave 
the room logotber. 

— And are there any noisy wo.dd- 
joys, that usul*i» the reign of a man's 
hcai’t, at all comparable to so simple a 
joy as this ? Sleep* there anywhere a 
fountain so full of sweet and clear 
waters as hei*e I Can a man from any 
fioui'ce so readily bring down the fer- 
tilisuig dew of heaven upon the soil 
of his heart ? Is busy street-life as 
fruitful in deep and abiding happiness, 

this innocent, almost chdd-l»ke Home 
Life? Doth the ling of dollars echo 
one half as pleasantly as the ring of 
yonriami3Al baby- laugh? 

Toll me, busy world-schenier, if all 
your successful speculations can com* 
pensate yoxir inner heart for the remorse 


that must ever gnaw, when you reckon 
up tliB few short hours you spend at 
your hearth?-^ the hollow voices of 
men do not mode all your hopes, whet 
a swijPb memoty of Home rushes ov«r 
your brain ? — ^if the fruits of success do 
not turn to dry ashes on the lips of eu- 
joymunt, as your heart reproaches you 
with their uncounted cost f 

— But the scene suddenly shifts. 
You are in tho little nursery. The cur- 
imns are all closely drawn, and the 
light is subdued and sombre. 

Your angel-child lies on the bed. 
Her face is burning with feverish fires. 
Her hands are hot, and her head throbs 
with the fever. But her lips are 
parched and colourless. Tho dreamy 
eye has lost its lustre. >Sbe tosses her 
hands about rostlossly, and murmi^ 
^int and broken syllables. Hor breath- 
ing is short, and fearfully quick. 

You bend over the bed, and lay your 
own cheek close to her hot cheek, and 
ask her, in a sad whisper, if sbo is 'sery 
sick — as if she could catch the meaning 
of your words. But she intoprets tho 
caress, though the words go unheeded 
by her. 

Maggie stands by you, and you gaze 
long and anxionply at your child to- 
gether. You both tremble, to see that 
the expression has died out from her 
eyes. You fear far more thaii you dare 
trust to words, when you behidd their 
^nv\mg glasainess. Your nif© stoops 
down and kisses the chihl’s forehoad, 
and gently smooths back its Btragj.diPg 
hair, ’'and talks mournfully to it of thick- 
ness, and tells it, ti‘cmulou*ily, sheh /pcs 
it will soon be better agjvin. 

You cannot stay to listen, and to 
witness, longer. Your eyed are grow- 
ing moist, and you dash awtiy a glitter- 
ing teoir, as you glide swiftly through 
tho door. 

^JTie doctor meets y »u on tho embow- 
ered little piazza. He a *kind and 
gentle toan, and you pfacte full eonfi- 
deitce in his skill. 

'* Doctor," you say. save my child !" 

He has not a word for you iu reply, 
but walks steadily in. Tbero is a ter- 
rible earnestness in'his treail. It smites 
upon your sore heart fearfully. You 
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bare not tbo oouraiiW to follow sitor 
Mxn, but reznAin cm little beocli cm 
the piazza. The moments seem like 
hotirz to you. You wieh ha would 
rtturn again, and yet you have not the 
heait to go back and leam the fate of 
vour offspring. You dread to heareren 
Sie best, fearing it may be wont. 

Again in the nursery* 

Yourdarliogmiild is dead— just 

gone ! 

Oh ! was ever eueh woe ! 

Maggie throws herself upon your 
breast, and buries her fiuse from your 
sight. You hear her low moans, and 
feel the deep, strong throes of her 
agony. Now it is that you feel the 
need of a strong aim on which to lean 
yourself. 

But you have no words. They would 
but vainly monk your grief. Your sor- 
rows are dumb : they cannot find their 
way to your lipa Nothing now but 
sileiifo — and sobs— and tears. 

You gazo at tlie face of your dead* 
child, struiding by the bedside,— and 
your grief looms up big and gloomy be- 
fore you. You cast off your hold on 
life altogether. The hud has been 
blasted before it had time to round into 
the f nlmvss of maturity. 

But another moan from your eqtmlly 
boi'oaved wife recalls you to yourself ; 
and you now feel that you ore bound 
to her by a double bond, that will grow 
stronger through your lifetime. You 
keep your eyes, however, still fixed upon i 
yom* dead child ; and the sad lines of ; 
the T*oet sing in your aodder heart* : — j 

“There is iio fold, however watchodi and I 
tended, j 

Bat one dead lamb is there; j 

There is no fireside, howsoeVr defended, ] 
But lKi8 one vacant chair.” , | 

It is as bright and balmy a 

morning in summer as ever dawned. 

The odours of the lilacs anff Jalmr- 
nuuiB fioat through the open window 
into the little parlour. • 

Tliero is a dense crowd in the rooms ; 
and people loiter about the outer doors, 
talking lu low tones.. Everything looks 
dark and fearful, and forbidding. The 
crowd seems but a bank of gloom. 


A Httle coffin, pclUnd end emooth, 
stands upon the table In the ixie&ddle of 
the room. Its Hdis kid^Wilc^ eMyomr 
dead child’s face is upturned to yoitr 
own ; hut the Ught has gone out of the 
beautiful eyes, and the prattle has died 
for ever on the pale lips. 

A few white mow^epe ate strewn 
over the coffin t And tnodierA lift their 
blue^ej^od children in their arms, and let 
them look in silence At the &oe of the 
little corpse. 

And parents, who have been them-* 
selves bmwsved, strive to keep down the 
choking sensation in their Hiroats, and 
turn suddenly away with thehf eyes full 
of blinding t^rs. 

They sing a hymn. Your young wife 
— now all the world to your bleeding 
heart — Cleans heavily the while against 
you, and sobs as if she would not be 
courforted. You draw her closer— 
ollfeor to you. Oh, Ifow much more 
deep is your love for her now ! How 
much stronger is the bond that has 
been strained with sorrow. 

Back again from the silent cemo- 

tery. Little AUce you have leift behind 
you. • 

The house is deserted. Ycnir wife 
has thrown herself upon the bed, and 
buried her face deeply in the pillows. 
You enter the little parlour. How 
silent ! How sad are all the voices of 
the summer morning us they reach you 
through the open windows I 

You seat yourself by one of the 
windows, and pkmk leaf after leaf of 
the vine that shelters it. — How deso- 
late! How deserted !— Was ever trii 
like this ? 

You wonder whjr your heart was 
schooled so mysteriously to love, and 
then cruelly crushed with such a weight 
of grief. You think there .must be 
something wrong in the omci'ing of 
ovents, and your untutured heart broods 
over unformed rebellion against God’s 
goodness. The agony is so great, that 
you become, temporarily, its victim. 

And then there comes— slowly, 

after long reflection, after fei’vid prayer, 
— a rocollectiou of your heart's earlier 
desira ; a remembrance of your earnest 
hope, that your infant might be the 
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means of keeping yotur heart fidlg and 
jretfif and free* 

A golden gleam of emiMetion breaks 
through the olouda that beset your 
aoul.^ A bright ray of light comes 
dancing acr«VMs the dark and troubled 
watcre of your heart. You I'cmember 
your early prayer, uttered when this 
angel-child nrst begamto grow into the 
hmt of your nature ; and you believe 
that the prayer reached Heaven ! 

All through your lifetime now, little 
Alice will ever be your chiud. She 
will add nothing to her years in your 
memory. Her image, onshriuedm your 
heart* wilikcep it over fresh jmd young, 
through the silent lapse of years. And 
when you lie down to die yourself, — 
weary, and worn, and he<u't-brokon 
with the world’s sclfishnes:*, — you will 
be consoled beyond all measure wuih 
the hoi)e of regaining your child again : 
the same gentle, pure, spotless chrdd 
that has been for years so mysteriously 
drawing you to her with the golden- 
linked memory of her brief existence ! 

— Maggie lays her head upon your 
shoulder, and you weep together for 
deep an^ unutterable joy. 

THECONTRADICTOllY COCJPLE. 
“ I no believe,” said the husband, 
taking his spoon out of hn gUiS, and 
tossing it on the table, that of all the 
obstinate, wrong-headed creatures that 
ever were born, you are the most so, 
Charlotte.” 

Certainly, certainly; have your own 
vjray, pray. You eee how much 1 con- 
tradict you,” rejoined the lady. 

" Of course you didn’t contradict me 
at the dinner-table; oh no ! not you 
says the gentleman. 

♦'Yes, I did,” says the lady. 

<*Oh.* you did!’ cries the gentle- 
man. “ You admit that 

If you call that contradiction, I do,” 
the lady answers ; “ and I say again, 
Edward, that when I am wrong, 1 taiil 
couiradict you. I am not your slave.” 

*■ Not my slave I ” repeats the gen- 
tleman, bitterly ; *■ and you still mean 
to say that m Blackburn’s nSw house 
there are no more than fourteen doors, 
inoludiing the wine-cellar/* 


“ I mean to say,” retorts the lady, 
beating time with her hair-brush on the 
pahn ^ her hand, **that in that houst 
there are just fourteen doors, and na 
mor©.*^ 

"Well* thtn,” says the genijeman, 
rising and pacing the loom with rapid 
strides ; "this is enough to destroy fl 
man’s intellect, and drive him mad ’ 

^ By-and-by the genUoman conie'i to a 
little, and reseats himsrif in his former 
chair. There is a long sdenco, and thif» 
time the lady begins. 

" I appeal to Mr. Jenkins, wlio sat 
next to me on the sofa, in the drawing 
room, during tea.” 

" Morgan, you sui'oly mean,” intei- 
rupts the gentleman. 

“1 do not mean anything of the 
kind,” answers the lady. 

" Now, by all that is aggravating and 
impossible to bear,” cries the gentle- 
man, clenching hia hands, and looking 
up in agony, “ slie is going to iuhist upon 
it that Morgun is Jenkins.” 

"Do you take mo for a perfect fool,” 
exclaims the lady, " Do yon suppo’c I 
don’t know that the man in the blue 
coat was Mr. Jenkins ?” 

"Jenkins with a blue coat?” cries 
the gentleman wnth a groan ; "Jenkins 
in a blue coat?~a man who would "buf- 
fer death rather than wear anything but 
brown.” 

" Do yon diire charge me with telling 
an untnith ?” demands the lady, burst- 
ing into tears. 

"I charge you, ma'aui,” retoits the 
gentleman, starting up, " with bung a 
monster of coutradiction—a mon'it^'r of 
aggravation — a — a — a — Jenkins in a 
blue coat ! What have I done that I 
should be doomed to hear such slate- 
ments ?” ■' '■ ■■' - 

K>iO\vledoij of our duties is the most 
useful part of philosophy. 

Measure your life by acts of good- 
ness, net by years. 

Receive blessings with thankfulness, 
and afflictions with rcsigmition. 

Tod best practical moral rule is never 
to do what we should at any time bo 
ashamed of. 

Value a good coliscienoe more than 
praise. 
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CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN 
, WEALTH. 

It Was towards the close of a de- 
lightful day, early in the xnotith of 
Sei>tember, that a splendid equipage 
was Seen approaching a small village, 
situated about thirty miles from tlie 
metropolis. It contained but two per- 
sons, one an elderly gentleman of stem 
and commanding appearance, the other 
a lady apparently about eighteen, whose 
pallid chock betokened absence of 
health, though the calm and gentle ox- 
prcHsion which dwelt upon her finely- 
cul features rendered her an object of 
iutorest, if not of loveliness. They 
were for a long time silent, both ap- 
yarently ticcupied in deep thought. 
At length the gentleman turned sud- 
denly towards his daughter — for such 
she was —and regarding her for a me- 
ment with a look of affectionate inte- 
rest, said ; — 

“Euimn, my dear, you seem fatigued.^ 
Will not this day’s ride be too much* 
for you ? ” 

Oh no, father,^’ replied the lady, 
'\your fears render me doubly the in- 
valid that I am. This delightful coun- 
try air will soon cause new life to thrill 
through every vein. Come for me in a 
few weeks, and you will find your 
Emma the same wild, sunburnt crea- 
ture tliat used to romp and sing among 
the (ild treSfei that surround our beau- 
tiful home in the valley of the Con- 
necticut.” 

Heaven grant it may bo so ! Tho 
situation I have chosen is every way 
calculated to gratify your rural taste, 
'[Inhere, see as we turn the angle in the 
road, it is plainly visible — that fine old 
mansion, with its spacious, fury apart- 
ments, which open in the reaj upon 
what looks to us like an impenetrable 
forest, but you will find it filled with 
innumerable walks, which intersect 
each otfier eirery tuin, whfi)p you 
can wander at will, and dream of ro- 
mance and* nonsense to your heatt's 
content ; but mind you, Emma, not of 
love — ^you see 1 dread a lival in the 
affections of my dayrling. But here we 
are, and here‘» Abby in the door, wait- 
ing to welcome ua, and a dreary time 


I she will tell you she has had of it these 
1 two days, in this dark old place, with- 
' out her young mistress 

Mrs. Howard, the kind hostess, with 
her two dan^tem, Celiaand Julia, fol- 
lowed the faithful old nurse in her 
welcome greeting, and ere many days 
bad passed those dark old woodlands 
resounded With the merry shouts of 
laughter which sent the timid birds 
soaring high above their forest home, 
alarmed at such evident manifestations 
of life in their hitherto quiet domain. 

Her father saw everything arranged 
for her comfort, and then left her to 
the care of Abby, the faithful nurse, 
who had watched over her from child- 
hood with a mother’s care, while he re- 
turned tq tte city, where his extensive 
business demanded his presence, far he 
was one whose idol was gold. 

He believed it the teaman which 
wlhild ensure happine^, and his whole 
lifeliad been one stiuggle for its at- 
*tainment. The world gave him credit 
for success, but in this, as in many 
other instances, it judged not rightly. 
Though he had commenced business 
with a handsomo fortune, yet i;ppeated 
lo.s8es, joined with an expensive style 
of living, had long ere now consumed 
it, and nothing but his established re- 
putation as a man of weidth had pre- 
vented his ci'editors from becoming 
clamorous. He bad married, too, a 
young and lovely wife, though less for 
her personal attractions, and inesti- 
mable worth, than the noble fortune 
which she brought him. That, too, 
was gone; and she, the pure, the 
lovely, and the innocent, whose fate 
h.od been thus unequally linked with 
that proud, imperious man, rested be- 
neath Hie wild flowers of her owzi« 
loved grove. Such had been her re- 
quest. 

"She would rest,” she said, where 
the din of business could not reach her, 
and wheie the timid birds might chaunt 
her requiem, and the wild flowers grow 
unmolested upon her grave.” 

And Jier wish was gi'atified. The 
favourite haunt of her early years be- 
came her final resting-place ; and 
around the ri<fii and costly monument 
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whieh rote Above her tetuh, the wild 
:6owerB wreathed ^icdr imd 

ehed their tweet |»erftiis^ ; whilo the 
mournful ohauntlnjK of ^e night bird, 
joined with the rmtlte of the i^eet 
above, seedhd inideed a £t requiem for 
the demited. 

By Hr, MortiBon thh# bloWWas ee- 
veteiy felt. Thotigh idfection had been 
but a minor inducement to the amour, 
yet adamant indeed muat have been 
that heart her kindness had not won ; 
and the union which was at first one of 
interest, at lengih became one of aJOTec- 
tion. But now ehe was gone, and 
Bmma, his only child, became tbe ob- 
ject around which his sfiections cen- 
tred. Her happiness lay ncwrest his 
heart, and believing as h|^ ^ that it 
was dependent on wcaltli, his anadety 
to gain it for her sake increased in i>ro- 
portiou with hjs afiection, till it 1^- 
came hht ruling passion. Sundry mcras 
wei‘e devised to secure an independence , 
for his daughter, when he felt the found- 
ation of his oWn fortune crumbling to 
atoms ; but all aeemed likely to fail, 
and now, aa with a last forlorn hope, he 
turned the one last ext>odient, that 
of Selling his darling child for gold ] 
Could he but see her independence se- 
cured by A wealthy alliance, he could 
summon tbe cold philosophy of his 
own proud heart to his support, and 
retiring within himself, live upon the 
frowns of the world, whose favours he 
no longer sought to court. 

Bick of the contest, tbe turmoil nnd 
strife, with which lie had been sur- 
rounded since his first eutrauoe upon 
the stage of manhood, and knowing no 
higher source from which to seek en- 
joyment, BO wonder his selfish heart 
^became frozen, and every kind impulse 
which his love lor Emma had ^led 
up, . smothered amid the darkness in 
which it hod found birth. Then won- 
der not, kind reader, that in choosing 
a husband for his daughter, the ingots 
of gold wikieh his cofiers contained 
were his first and jmost impoitant eon- 
fiideration ; and in Mr. Hendexvton, one 
of Emma’s most devoted admirers, he 
fondly looked for a realisation of his 
wishes. 


The BOiBeeBor of a mincely foitun^ 
which ne ipheriied from his fiither, 
udih a ohflucaeter tarnished by no posi- 
Hve msB-^nor poliidied by vii^taes 
a person which, in his own 
optOlqn, was Imsistible, he presented 
hmokself ss a oompeiitor for her hand, 
wiOhsveiyftBaumoeof aaocess ; what, 
then, was his suspito at receiving a 
decided negative to iwB proposals, which 
he formally aiid with due ceremony 
forwarded by lettet* to Emma in her 
retirement ) He had previoufiy taken 
the precaution to procure her father’s 
etmswit, and to mm he immediately 
rcpalted, da^ly chagrined and disap- 
pointed, not so much from unrequitw 
affection as mortified piide. Her for- 
mer indHGTerence he had attnbuted to 
timidity, but the open and candid man- 
ni$r of her refusal left him no room to 
hope for sneoess, inde^iendent of the 
influence of her father. But he could 
not, without on effvirt, relinquish so 
desirable an appendage to his own dear 
self as Emma and her imaginary for- 
tune would constitute. He should bo 
BO onvied by all his acquaintances ; and 
then she would he such a queen iu his 
magnificent house, and lend sacU a 
charm to his splendid entertainments ; 
and, more thou all, r>he was the only 
one among tbe fair circle of his ac- 
quaintance who had looked coldly upon 
hin:, and pride revolted at tfho idea that 
he, who had hitherto been invincible, 
should thus tamely yield to a c<ipri- 
cioua beauty. 

For a moment Mr. Momson sat gi'ave 
and thoughtful —should she perKjst in 
her determiuation, poverty mu^t he 
their lot — ^but sbe would not : hu-* will 
had ever been her law, and she surely 
would not resist it now ; but she con- 
cealed her feelings, and calmly as&ured 
him of his influence, and her ready 
acquiesjeuce to his will. Emma soon 
retuiBea to her home. - The father, 
impatient for the consummatum of an 
event which ho felt to be so necessary, 
hastened her return, as her lettoiu 
spoko of renewed health and buoyant 
spirits. Bhe left her bumble fnends 
with evident regret — ^gladly would she 
have lingered with them, in their dear 
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forest home, through the sweet autuaam who Jotes you^ and wm3I|i atid happi** 
youths. BW ^ ^ the xstsvdt'* 

In C^ia she had fouxid n M ^ Ho hww ais^saf^oit# father t l*m 

and eonfiding fneod. and xno indeed he atay^oe^Wltth^ 

amiable, her society was no less courted repoted wealtli end honomr but icMt 
for the pleasure, than for the instm* yon he wunldaeeept the hand of Him* 
lion it; afforded ; end the sprightynsss Morrison were it known she were pensd# 
and childish simplieity or Julia de« lessT • 

lighted and interested her. But there " Aek mat wdatfe he would accept— 
was one other she r^retted to lec^e he clahne it now^ that is sul&cient/* 
more than those, *'W«d a fool for his geld! 0h* 

Frederick Clifton had won her first father I why did you teach use to wor^ 
pure lore, and they only waited for ship the mind, not the man and his 
the consent of her father ere they poasessioiMi, if yon wiidM me to play 
plighted their vows of mutual faith the part yon assign me T* 
and constancy. She first learned to ‘‘Then I thought myself* iadepen- 
love him as she sat beneath the roof dent — ^yon the fiironred child of for* 
of their unpretending village chiirob, tune— and should haye been proud to 
listening to the truths whidi he de- bestow ytosn on the man of your choice, 
dared with such force and clearness; though wealth had not been his*: but 
and, in their future intercourse, she those times have passc^ and now you 
learned to revere him as a being but most secure your station through the 
little lower than the angels. idEuence of a husbatfd, or sink Into 

In her first interview with her father obscurity and misery.** 
he alluded to the proposals which he “ Poverify is not necmarily attended 
wns aware she had received from Mr. by misery — it has no terrors for me. 
Hendewon, and expressed his wish that United to the maa of my choice, 
she should aeoept them. In vain did though humble and obscure his lot, I 
she plead her want of affection, and shall be hajifry.” ^ 

the impossibility of happiness with su^ Emm% answer me truly; have 
a man. , you ever seen one for whom you could 

muat be bo/* he said; "my word relinquish 3mur pi'esent station in so- 
is pas'^cd, and I cannot recal it.’* ciety, and the luxuries with which you 

" Love him I cannot, and never will I have ever beem surrounded t ” 
sacrifice my bappiness by a union with a ** Ye», father, I bavo— for whom I 

man 1 despise. By so doing I am not would not only relinquish the luxw- 
unuiindful of the duty I owe you as a ries, but the comforts of life, were it 
daughter, neither would I bo unmindful necessary.” 

of th*it 1 owo to Him above, in whose "Foolish girl, you know not your 
sight I could but plead guilty were I to own heart I You have seen too little 
licsfcow my hand on one for whom I of the world and its hardships to 
feel neither respect nor affsction,*’ brave thorn thus. I gave you ciedifc 

" Emma, you know not what you do for more good sense. You will one 
— ^wotild you see your father aj>eggar ? day thank me for forcing you to yield 
liTonld you yourself become a dependent to that which you, regard with so 
on the bomity of others ? If so, persist much horror. I am not to be diso- 
in your course, and you win be gratified, beyed,” he added, assuming a fearful 
Aye, you may learn to sue for mvour at steraness, " with impunity. One week 
the hand of him you now affect to sees you the bride of Mr. Hendei’son. 
despise,'* • Frepor© yourself to act accordingly ;** 

" What moan you, frther ?" and he left her with a frown upon his 

" 1 mean os 1 say — I am beggared. I brow, such as she had never before 
have not one guincft I can call my own, seen directed towards her. 
and it remains with you that I continue That day it was annotmeed that 
so. Accept the offered hand of h un the proud, the envied aristocratic 
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Ht. Mormon, was a baDtoi{>t, and the 
aanounoement brought jojrat ] Hist to 
the heart of one, and that one his own 
daughter, for she deetiaed it but the 
precursor of other intelligence — assured 
it was her deputed W^ealth more than 
herself her iormeatlQg suitor sought ; 
and she was not ndstakeu, for t2ie next 
day brought with it an humble apo« 
logy from Mr. Henderson for the un- 
happiness he had caused her, begging 
she would not distress herself further 
on his aoco*hut, as he could never think 
of urging a suit which, he regretted to 
leaiu, was so repugnant to her will. A 
proud triumphant smile lit up her 
features as she sought her father, into 
whose presence ^e had not dared to 
venture since he left her with that frown 
upon his brow. Sbe found him seated 
in the librai*y. A haughty, determined 
expression dwelt upon every feature. 
There he sat, Eiotionless, and ap|Ci- 
rently as insensible of all outward ob- 
jects os the marble statues with which 
he was surrounded. She paused os 
she entered, awe-struck by the solemn 
and death-like silcnoe that prevailed, 
and she half repented the errand on 
which she came ; for the moment she 
thought no sacrifice too great which ^ 
could add to the happiness of that 
dearly 'loved parent. Ho turned and 
gazed coldly upon her, but deigned to 
take no further notice of her presence. 
She advanced tremblingly and placed 
the letter in his hand. 

He glanced hastily over its cont'^nts, 
then, crushing it, flung it from l.lm 
w ith scorn. 

Emma stood riveted to the spot, liko 
one who had been suddenly deprived 
of power and will. At length the violence 
of his rage gradually subsided, and 
for a few moments he sat calm and 
thoughtful ; then che overcharged foun- 
tain of hia heart gave way, and he wept. 
Yes * that proud man wept. He whose 
nature was never before softened by ad- 
versity, was now humble and contrite 
as a child. Then came Kinma's turn 
for action. The sight of tears-^tenrs 
upon her father s cheek — called up every 
tender emotion of her soul, and with a 
calm and dignified demeanour, which 


would not have disgraced one older in 
years and experience than herself, idie 
advanced and poured words of oousola* 
tion into his ear. She told him of the 
enjoyment to be found in a calm, se^ 
dud^ life, arising from the conscious- 
ness of havingfaithfully discharged the 
duties which Heaven imposes on us. 

It was a strange sigl^; that proud, 
imperious man, humble even as a child 
beneath its parent’s reproving rod, and 
that young and timid girl, advising, con- 
soling, and reproving even the grey hairs 
of age, with dl the calm philo‘^ophy of 
experienced maturity. And then he 
drew her gently to his bosom ; and his 
burning tears fell upon her brow as he 
told her it was not for himself he wept, 
for with him life’s sun was nearly set, 
but for her, the cherished idol of his 
heart, whose fragile bark he must see 
thns early launched upon the boisterous 
tide of adversity, to anchor, perchance 
in the haven of despair. 

“Nay, father, speak not thus; weep 
not for me. While health affoids the 
moans, our livelihood shall be nobly 
earned — not gi'udgingly, but -wilh a 
buoyant heart and right good will,.iiid 
we shall yet be happy— very, very happy. 
Though humble be our home, yet you 
shall see that your daughter is not un- 
skilled in those arts which render 
even poverty endurable. You shal] 
learn that happiness depends not on 
ive^th — ^not on the multiplicity of life’s 
blessings, but rather results from a pro- 
per control of the passions and affections 
with which a wise providence h«is en- 
dow ed UB. Together will we study the 
book of Nature, through that connnu- 
iiion with Natui'e’a God, combining the 
rare delight of intellectual and heavenly 
enjoyment with the sublunary cares mid 
duties hi which we may bo called to 
bear a part ; and think you, father, that 
we shall not yet be happy ? — even hap- 
pier thin we have been here,' amid all 
the splendour with which we are sur- 
roiTiided.” 

You are a sweet enthusiast, Emma. 
Heaven grant that your young heart be 
not crushed by so rough a contact with 
this cold world, of which you know so 
I little. You have many bitter lessons 
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yet to learn. Whei’e yon look for kind- 
nesa and eymjpathy, you will meet with 
(Jblcl neglect. You -will too soon find 
the dietinction made between the 
daughter of Geox^e Morrlaon ihe mil- 
lionnaire,aud George Morrison the bank- 
rupt. If argument or proof of thia be 
needed, yonder crushed sheet would 
rise as the first witness. ’Xis but the 
first of a long list that will soon appear ; 
X:)erhapB in a manner less direct, but 
btill quite as convincing to your sensi- 
tive feelings. Alas 1 that it should 
come to this ! I have strugjf^ed hard 
to avert it» but to no avail. The only 
horibagp I can now bestow upon you is 
nil old man’s blessing, and may Heaven’s 
richest gift accompany it If there is 
one, as you yesterday intimated, who 
values tho jewel I have so long guarded 
for its own intrinsic value, I yield it tp 
him. I have too much confidence in 
your judgment to think your affections 
woul<l bo unworthily bestowed. Par- 
don my harshness of yester<lay. It was* 
the rehiilt of desperation to see my am- 
bitious <lr<‘ams thus crumbling to tho 
oai th, like the baseless fabric of a vision ! 
’Tsvas a hard struggle j but ’tis over 
now. Those dreams of happiness have 
for ever flown, and 1 look not for peace 
this side the giuve ; but 3’'Our young and 
cheerful heart niAy yet pluck flowers 
from what would prove to me but a bar- 
ren stalk, and I would not, by any act 
of mine, interlace them with the cruel 
thorn and brier. 1 th!erefore consent — 
yea, moro, I counsel you to bestow your 
IiaiKl on him who has already the poa- 
eesBion of your heart.” 

' “ But, father, my home as well as 
heart. must be shared with you. It 
would be but half a home were you ab- 
sent. But the ordeal is not yet passed. 
After the lesson of distrust you have 
just taught me, I cannot reckon even 
upon Frederick Clifton’s constancy. He 
was to c»me ^-morrow to claifti per- 
mission to inslal me as mistress of his 
humble home, as he asserts I am nOw 
of his affections ; but, perchance, instead 
of liimself a missive like yonder one 
may appear. We shall see.” 


It is again autunm. Time, never 
oeasitig, never Vajying in its course 
bos rolled onward and brought v», 
after tho lapse of three years^ to the 
threshold of that bnmHe eottogn. 
Around it the nchly-tud»^ leaves are 
falling in beautifnl and Imturiant pro*' 
fusiom avhile the night-bird is warbling 
forth its tiny notes among the leafy 
foliage, throng which the mellow rays 
of the xising moon just penetrate, and 
%hen spreading onward and around, 
illumine with dazzling brilliancy the 
pellucid waters of that noble river, as 
it flows away in Soft muzmiiiB towards 
the fathomless ocean, . • 

Think you, dear reader, it will be on 
unpardonable intrusipn upon their re- 
tirement, if with a gentle hand we imsh 
aside the foliage, and join them m*thdr 
evening devotions, though all unseen by 
them ? Look at that old man, whose 
bleached looks mayperShance have seen 
the frost of sixty winters, seated in on 
easy chair, listening to the wonls of 
truth as they fall from the lips of one 
wortliy to speak them. And that young 
and lovely female, seated near them, 
%vith her attention deeply fixgd rq>on 
the calm, good man; and as ne lays 
aside his book, and expatiates upon the 
wisdom, justice, and mercy of the 
Creator, her eye brightens, and the light 
ofiuwai'd, heartfelt happiness, irradiates 
each feature. And as they kneel around 
tho alfc:ir dedicated to the worehip of 
Him above, with what fixed attention 
does she listen to the dee|), eloquent 
prayer W'hicU falls from the lips of her 
husband. That grey-haired man, too, 
})roud and haughty as is his nature, ho 
baa learned humility even from hia own 
child ; and the deep fervour of his voice 
and manner, os ho, too, offers up his 
evening orisons, betokens the chostoned 
feelings of a heart which has yielded to 
the mild influence Of Heaven’s will. 
See him now, as he imprints his ac- 
customed good-night kiss upon the 
cheek of his beloved Kmma; what does 
his manner indicate ? Does it not tell 
of peace Yea, more— of enjoyment— 
of haj>pihess— -pure, holy, passionless, 
divine K 
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TTHcijEt tammA. 

• 

tMfmruwHB 

yonftwoader, PtbiCibgrouin»gr^^y tior^^ 
|7<m, Unde Jdan, to show^ 

What $iaiit* wn tike eeril) 4o peav? 

1« TlAftne ieiiiilikiitIkVKai of eertb. « 

X lt8|i{Dn9irtdi«41nQfdi«i{is^^ 

8. Tkopngh U fieilAlce* of vttol breatli, 

4p It if «tlke «n{glity d>ild of deeth. 

X Its Kd^it Is fkm&d where fire glows, 

IB* Its ttfildness Where the wftter flows, 

X tU netlre forms sll o'er the globe, 

8. found in euttusm’s golden robe* 

8. Its essence is the imrest sweets 
10. Made hitter ; and so are Its ihats. 

11* It has no tangible aliupa or form, 

12. To ever? shops ihean conform. 

13. It has no odour but in flame, 

14. And long it lived withont a name ; 

15. Though then it reigned in many a clime, 
K, A king of hoimdlew mirth and crime, 

17. It fell the of a world ; 

16. Earth’s victor to the dust it hurled 

Id In OUT days vdth many a guise, | 

20. The nations it can still entioc ; 

21. For royal /d 0 it hoe a dbiarm, 

22. It nerves the feJim's murderous arm. 

23. U wad%8 in gentlexiess o’er tlto fields, 

24. And to the grave rich harvest yields ; 

25. It j^fea to Britain xnighQr wealth, 

SC. But rubs her more l)y i^uiot stealth. 

27. It never lolls to gender striie, 

2H. Bat has the fame of Icnthening life, 

22. TliuugU war with blood bos stained tiie 
lands, 

80. Its victims form far larger bands ^ 
bl. ^'ith all its strength it cannot stand, 

32. And can be mastered by the hand. 

33. It never yet has killed a foe, 

34. Though empires it did overthrow, 

35. Aud tliough it has a boundless sway, 

36. A thimble will hold it any day ; 

37. Or eltould the air be warmed a litile, 

36. It would escape in vapour subtle. 

Itow children, you may ell be gone, 

To solve this tale of Brule John. 

2 . 

Tjxb name of a treo :Uiat in England grows ; 

A river next find that in Northampton flows; 

A iMsautiflU ilower familiar to ail, 

A troublesome insect oxcoedingly small ; 

What misers will always contrive to conceal. 
And a delicate fruit which 1 shall not reveal. 
The heads of these words will give «hat which 
you 

KodouhthavebeenpnXElcdat times to eonftrue. 


8. 

A^kATCfycvimelf, aadpartofaeow, ^ 

Bhuse them tc^geal^hor, you will have in view 
A town on the CoRlinent noted, yofliir, 

Eer sbimetbing which 43ovcrs a part of your 
hair. 


d. 

In number we are flfty^two, 

A motley^ quaint, and lovSei crow , 
go vflM^ver fortnne eends, 

By some deemed foes, by ethers friends, 

3h fsftiTe.|penes we oft are found, 

In dissiiMdlon’s haU<i abound ; 

Four monarchies, witli rogues in court, 
Each in apparel of a sort; 

One makes iikt kingdom in the heart, 
Another takes the delving part, 

A third Is armed quite savagely, 

A fourth UgUts up tlic other three, 

\jro hove a pope, we haw a deooo^ — 

I pray th' expression you’ll excuse; 

Our conuDOus have their apple seod ; 

But 'stead of firult a noxious wood 
Springs up to choke th^ mmd's best soil. 
And a false pleasure proves fierce toil ; 

A pack of wolves — wt fleece the sheep ; 

And leave them wasted hours to reap. 


5. 

Ik a dungeon far beneath tbc ground 
A Christian captive lay ; 

His head wav licnt, his arms were bound 
Aud ’midst the darkness all around 
Be earnestly did pray. 

Ho tliouglit of that loved but distant land. 
He nevermore should see, 

Where he used with skilful hand, 

And turned my nejct, as he oft did stand 
'Neath liis lady’s balcony. 

Not long did tlie weary captive pine, , 

No ransmn could he pay; 

My deadly wAole round his neck they twine, 
And obedient to their master'^ sign, 

They took blsUfe away. 
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« I. Land<8oa|)e. 

2. Labour. 

3. Ann-onneo. 

4. Brug.get 
b, Ambiilon. 

6. Ofl.'endL 
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"TABLE TALK"' WITH BOOEBS, 
THE POET,* 

**JRnvonR his going Oamok's 

attraction had mucdi d^a««d; Sir 
WilJiam Weller Pepya cnid tlsat the tdt 
was often almost empty. But^ on fds 
return to Bugland** people were mad 
about seeing him ; and Sir Geoi^Bean* 
mont and eeveral o^era used fii^nently 
to get admission into the pity before tiie 
doors ^yere open tO the pnblto^t^meatne 
of bribing the attendanti^ wlm bade 
them ' be sure, as soon as the crourd 
rushed in, to pretend to be in a great 
heat, aucl to wipe their fhces, M if they 
had juflt been struggling lor entrance.* 
At the sale of Dr. Johnson’s books, 
I mot General Oglethorpe, then 
very old, the desh of his face looking 
like parchment. He amused us youug- 
eters by talking of the alterations that 
had been mode in London and of the 
great additions it had received within 
his recolioc'tion. He said that he had 
shot Biiii>ea in Conduit-street I By the 
bye, Coiiural Fit«i>atrick remembered the 
iiz^e when St. James’s-street used to be 
crowded with the carriages of the ladies 
and gentlemen who were walking in 
fcho the Udies with their heads 

in full ch 0 * 1 '^, and the gentlemen carry- 
ing their hats under their aims. The 
proprietors of Ihmekgh and Vauatliall 
u^) 0 d to send decoy-ducks among them, 
that is, petNons attired in the height of 
fashion, who eveiy now and then would 
e'lclaim in a very audible tone, ‘ What 
channing weather for Banelagh/ or ‘for 
Vfiuxhall ! ’ * * I recollect when it was 
tlie fashion f ir gentlemen to wear 
j^woi-ds. 1 have seen Haydn play at a 
concert in a tie-wig, with a sword at liis 
vsidc. * * [ have gone to Ranelagh in a 
coach with a lady who ^was obliged to i 
sit upon a stool placed in the bottom of | 
the coaclf, the height of her head-dress 
not allowing her to occupy the regular 
seat. ^ 

“Boddingto» had a wretohedfy bad j 
memory ; and, in order to improve it, ' 
ho attended Feinaigle’s lectures on the 
Art of Memory. Soon after, wjmebody 
asked Boddington the name of the lec- 

* Esiracisfrom Rogfrs’s Tshle-Tolk.” ftloiod 


tiirer; and, for hw ha oemM not re^ 
collect ih-— WlikBi I ni^a asked if I had 
attended the asM leetares on thn Art 
of Memosy, 1 rsfiBedh Iwiehedto 
leam the Arfe^ Eolgetting/ 

^ iDunumg was inmariitably ugly. On« 
night, "While h« was pkyizijg whist^ at 
with Horae Tooke and two 
others^ BonI lllimriiinr called at the dooi^ 
rad desired the waiter to gira aim to 
Dunning (with whom, thonigh ibrir 
politics were so dtfihmnt, he wns very 
intimate). The waiter did not know 
Dunning by sight. ‘ Take the note up- 
I stairs,* said ThurloW, ‘ rad deUves* it to 
the ugliest man at the oard^table—- to 
him who most resembles tlie knave o£ 
spades.* The note immediately reached 
its destination. Horne To^o used 
often to tell this anecdote* 

“ When 1 was a lad, I reoollect see- 
ing a whole curtful of young in 
dressoa of various colon|w, on their way 
to ue executed at Tyburn. They had 
all been condemned, on one indictment, 
for heving been concerned in'^(that is, 
perhaps, for haying been spectators of) 
the burning of some houses durmg Lord 
George Gordon’s riote. It was quite 
horrible. Greville was presen t*at or<» 
of the iriafa consequent on tboso riots, 
and heal'd several boys sentenced, to 
their own excessive amazement, to be 
hanged. ‘ Never,* said (areriJle. with 
great *did I see boys c^\t/ .^o.’ 

‘•Coleridge spoke and wrote very 
disparagingly of Mackintosh, but Mack- 
intosh, Who had not a particle of 
envy or jealousy in his nature, did 
full justice, on aU occasions, to the 
great powers of Coleridge. Southey 
used to say that * the moment anything 
assumed the ehape of a duty, Coleridgo 
felt himself im^^iable of discharging it.’ 
• * In all his domestic relationsSouthey 
was the most amiable of men ; but he 
had no geneml philanthropy j he was 
what you call a cM man. He was never 
happy except when roatling a book or 
making one. Coleridge once said to 
me, ‘ 1 can't think of Southey, without 
seeing him either mending or using a 
pen.’ 1 q;}ont somo time with him at 
Lord Lonsdale’s, in company with 
Wordsworth and others ; rady^le ibbc 
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rest of the party were walking aibout, crowded than ever was known in that 
wking, and amusing themsidveB, theatre of science for practical objects. 
Southey pr^erred mUtm in the We remember to have read years ago a 

library. ♦ How eM he is i* was the ex- magaaine aitiele on calculating boys, in 
clamation of WQedsworth,-*-him8elf bo whuh tho writer lidd it down as a kind 
joyo^ bommunKtttive. of law, that one faculty absorbed all 

x day with the Princess other faculties, like the snake-changed 

^ Caroline), 1 heard her wand of Moses, and that George Bidder, 

s^ theit her first arrivaT in this having become an engineer, was in no 
1 ^ oould speak only one word wise remarkable in tlSs vocation. The 
W nh^Iish. Soon after, I mcSitioned critical faculty of the .writer was oer- 
circwstanoe to a large party ; and tainly not remarkable, 
a omteston arose what English word But one thing is wori% of remark — 
Would be mo^ us^ul for a person to that George Bidder and Xerah Colbiini, 
know, supposing that person’s know- after being exhibited to the gaping 
ledge of the langu^e must be limited crowds of curiosity-mongers, both be- 
to a single word. The greater number come engineers; one in England, join- 
™ company fixed on 'Yes.’ But ing himself to the fortunes of Robert 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay said that she Stephenson; the other in America, 
should prefer 'Noj—'Ko' very oft whither he returned with his father, a 
meant Yes.’ The Princess was very poor man, after the late James Mill, 
good-natured and agreeable.” Jeremy Bentham, and Francis Place, 

« — ... , had vainly tried to stir up people hero 

subscription, for tbe purpose of 

GEORGE BIDDER — ^THE BOY AKD superadding upon the natural faculty 
THE MAN. the highest kind of oducition, as an 

In our ^ond Intet'view we gave some experimental test. Ho now conduot*^ a 
interesting statistics of railways. The weekly journal of practical science in 
following interesting account of a lee- the United States, 
t’lre delivered by George Bidder, Esq , But the charm of tUo evening was 
on^ “the calculating boy,” will pro- other than calculation. It was the 
bably explain by whom those statistics Lile, told with rngdesty and simplicity, 
were calculated : — ^ of early struggle, from the condition of 

Recently, at the Institution of Civil a labourer ’ fi child to that of a foremost 
Engineers, there was something new worker at the gre.at lever of modern 
under the sun. Contrary to rule and civilisation — the iron railway. The 
wder, an oral lectine was delivered by w^' ole man was changed. We had seen 
George Bidder, on the fociilty of mental him, known him, again and again, in 
calculation, illustrative of the peculiarity rarbamentary committees, fighting i ail- 
W’hidi, in bygone years, rendered him a way battles inch by ineb, witli a face us 
r j wonder, like Xeroh Colbnm hard as tunnel rock, with no outward 
and Jedediah Buxton. Tins faculty he I indicatioxs that he had a heart witliin 
pronounced capable of being ivcquired him, or any perception other than tliat 
by many persons under teaching, to the ’ of money to be gained. We bcliev. d 
extent of multiplying thiee figures by in him only as a machine for calcula- 
tnree ngures, and by others to a greater tion. But Othello s story wasmot more 
extent consistently \^'ith the power of moving than his tale of life struggle, 
their memory to hold facts j but th-at in There was no oratory, no trick, no bojist, 
XUS own case the stress of mind became but fiJh even fiow of words without a 
very great when greatly inci'easing the fault in grammar; all so true, so simple, 

*** figures. Nor fiid he consider that the voiy words were witnesses to 
the faculty very advant^eous beyond their own truth. -The u^orld was gone, 
hiee figui’es. But all this technioality and the child lived over again without 
Tu 41 piirt of the pleasure 1 calculation ; and those who had never 

lelt taut evening by an audience more j before recognised anything but a rough 
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and unscrupulous antajp^onist marvelled 
as they listened. It was the triumph 
of nat\ire over artiddality. The brother 
who taught him first and lost to conut 
up ten, the blackemith vdiose forge he 
sat on with other boys* end whose bel- 
lows he was sometitnos permitted to 
blow, and his subsequent lifelong at- 
tachment to his "earliest and best 
friend,’* Robert Stephenson, all pre- 
sented a perfect picture to the mind's 
eye ; and the speaker stood forth in his 
true form, with the outer husk removed, 
a manly-minded Englishman, with calm 
lihilosophio power of analysis, and yet 
withal a strong gushing heart. In truth 
there has been in the lives of these, two 
men, Robert Stei»henson and George 
Bidder, iho old heroic spirit in a modem 
g£irb ; Orestes and Pyladea bent on rail- 
way making — monoy-inaking also— but 
still doing the world's work, and not 
with a view to obtain false titles to 
shame their origin. — Spectator. 


HOW TO BE MISERABLE. 

" How to bo happy,*’ is a very common 
heading to an article addressed to the 
young. I have soon it in the papers so 
often, that I should not think of writing 
ujion it. But I believe that I have 
never seen anything in print to toll 
y(mng people how to bo miserable. 

“How to be miserable! Well, we 
don’t want to be miserable.’* 

Don’t want to bo miserable I How 
so? Then why do you take so much 
pains to be miserable ? I cannot think 
how a child or a youth who is free from 
care or trouble, and full of buoyant 
bpirits, can be miserable, without trying 
very hard to bo so. But os I have seen 
a great many young persons, who not 
only seem determined to make thera- 
selvea miserable, but everybody liround 
them also, I thought perhaps they 
would thank me for telling them how 
they maji do it cosier, f 

In the first ^lace, if you want to be 
miserable, be scliish. Think all the 
time of 5 "ourself, and of your own 
ihinga. Don’t care about anybody else. 
Have no feeling for any one but your 
self. Never think of enjoying the satis- 
faction of seeing others happy ; but tbe 


rather, if you see a smiiSiig face, be 
jealous, lest another should what 
you have |iot. Envy oveiy one who in 
bettor off in any respect than ywwrgelf# 

slightly of them Be eons&tly 
le^ some one ihould Mt^roaclL upon 
your rights ; be watchful against it, and 
if any one oomee near your things, snap 
at him like a mad dog* Ckintend earnestly 
for evetythingihat is your own, though 
it may not be worth a pin ; for your 
“ i^hts” are just os much concerned as 
if it were a pound of^old. Never yield 
a point. 

Be very sensitko, and take ererythlng 
that is said to you in playfulness, in 
the most serious manner. Be jealous of 
your friends, lest they should not think 
enough of you. And if at any rime 
they should seem to neglect you, *put 
the worst construction u^n it you oan> 
afJd conclude that they wish to avoid 
your acquaintance; and bo the next 
^time you meet them, put on a Sour look 
and show a proper resentment. You 
will goon get rid of them, and oeaee to 
bo troubled with friends. You will 
have the pleasure of being diqt up in 
yourself. 

Bo very touchy and irritable. Culti- 
vate a sour, cross, snappish disposition. 
Never speak in good-nature if you can 
help it. Never be satisfied with any- 
thing, but always bo fretting. Pout at 
your father and mother ; get angry with 
your brothers and sisters; or, if you 
lare alone, fret at your books, or your 
work, or your play. Never look at, or 
admire anything that is beautiful or 
good ; but fix your eye on the dark side 
of everything ; complain of defects in the 
best of things, and be always on the 
look-out for whatever is deformed or 
ugly, or offennvo in any way, and turn 
up your nose it. If you will do half 
of thepe things you will become miser- 
able enough. — ^ — 

Rules Fon Study. ^1. Learn one 
thing at a time, 2. Learn that thing well. 
3. Leara its connexion os far as pos- 
sible, with all other things. 4. Belibve 
that to know everything of something 
is better than to know something of 
everything. 
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Tjne p«irp)« htlls vftt «pld, 

The Qvtnifig haw Si 4t«wiptf nitfli ; 

And ya% dM, bihotd 

Till Uaelx^ tOltiadf It) iSke idsy t 
Wby i« h« th«a« It iticfh m liour ? 

Tbi ereetNi 19 m vUe alo^g, 

¥h« drvoMy bM now iiulti tin ftotror, 
fCbtt tbrnibiSiiitb dosod his yaapw aoog, 

IhoDNlliim o'lrihe waring eorn, 
llirald the dawnixtf oC the day, 

And ncvw, on fluttering pinione bo)me, 
ttehants its parting roundelay. 

Bark how the little minstrel sings, 

Among the golden oWnds ef even; 

While up he eprings on tremhliug wings, 
As ii* his spirit were In heaven. 

Is it amhitlon rails him there, 

Thttre prompts so sweet a song to flow 9 
Ah ! kio<*-no, no, 'tis ail fmr her 

Who nestles ip the roie below. I 

For hor who mounts the clouds among, 
Forhci a Wunes his melody*— 

And th*i3, my love, cxproascd in song, 

Is all titat I con glvo to theo I 


TIIE DEAD CHILD. 

O cxosp with reverent rare those cyos; 

Their niprk and eorrowing light hath fled ; 
Ko trombliiig gleam through mists of tears 
hVozu those dimmed orbs will more he shed 

Draw down the thin and osure lid ; 

No look ot route appending p/iin, 

No piercing animished gaze on hca\m, 

W ill stziKo through those blue depths again. 

Now gently smooth her soft bniun heir : 

Shred not those glossy braids away. 

But part the bright locks round her brow, 

As sweetly in her hfe they lay. 

0 

Jhrens one soft kiss on those soft Ups : 

Tiiey thrUl not now hke jflickerlug fiasne; 
Tbeyll ne'er nneJose iu troubled dreams, 

To brea the ckglla that ciierished nauM. 

Bat press them softly ; artdXl and cold, 

They part not with the s|eeper> Sreith^ 
Fear thou to break tlM softened seal 
jMft by the kindly toueh of Dsam 


Wrap lfl)e whtiWiAiiroud about her breast: 

Nh IMabilSikg Shall stir its fold: 
No wMA tmet&oni wake to light, 

Wlthla that bosom snowy oolA 


Feta tendnly her fair young hands : 

The heart beneath in stUhmis Acs ; 
They^ never stvlve, with tightened clasp, 
Again to bush Itaangulshad cries. 


Oh! flerce Imt brief the Stonn that swept 
The bloem from this pale sleeper's brow ; 
And keen the pang that irent apart 
The boaotn oahnly shrouded now. 


A nC-KIC.— B t »I. Comss. 

'Box lake is calm. A crowd of sunny faces 
And plumed heads and shouldeiu round and 
white, 

Are mirrizrod in the waters. Tliere arc traces 
Of wcrrimcul in thou* sweet eyes of light. 

Lie empty hamfiers round , In shady places 
Tho hungry throw themselves with rwtbies') 
might 

On lobsters, salads ; while champagru*, to ebeor 
’em. 

Cools in the brook that murmurs sii octly near 
'em. 


Oreen leagues of park and forest lie armmd; 
>Vavo stately aiiUcrs in the ghmnienng 1x3- 
tance* . 

Up from the fhufky arches cr>tne*» .i seund 
That tolls tho stoi y of old Pan s t\istciu e 

Aud now in song the summer u md it ch ov ix d ; 
Now comes a call that oorv^ucTs nil 1- 
a.icc : 

A d/roce upon the turf* up, up, inst'inter, 

Away with (ytUan led pie, aud stumed decanter. 

Small hands ore linked, end dance Ohinnt 
tresses. 

And agUo feet fly down the pleasant ide m 

A merry measure ; through tho deen rocesies 
Ilow gaily trip tlicy, you{,h and laughing 
maiden. 

Tlfc shaken turf is swept by silken dres-^es, 
Tbo woodland breesc with many a Jest is 
laden, 

And lips .are curled, and haughty hcad^ are 
tensed, ton, * 

Ai note could ptetun thorn but Ariosto, 
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83. ALCOHOLIC 

J. B. Hpilson e«preBfiiw 4>h0 foUowing 
opinion upon tbe aAoi(4u)^«Bfc^ 
&t8. We ofiTer tUeee JieiiMkA «8 Mu 
opinion— "Hot os our €i>wu« And iDy in- 
Berting iheni^ w# wereaofexMAeid J?»0re 
a desire to eU(ut dj^utiskn, thsaa lijr a 
wish to enfdiroe Dr. ]^eilson*s Ttows 
upon our readers. Our Iit(enn0W9 snll 
admit tho views of aU olassos of thinker^ 
Milton said, Let Tmtb and Error gmp- 
lilo ; who ever knew tlie traiKwor^tcd m 
a fair and open encounter : Spirits 

are of no use in three oases— Ist As a 
cordial, when the body has been sud- 
denly exhausted of its strengi^ and a 
dis]^bition to fainting has been induced. 
2ud. When the body had been exposed 
for along time to wet weather, more es- 
pecially if it be combined with,<iol(l. 
Hoz’e a modcuite quantity of epirita is 
not only «..d.€, but may be of use to oflb- 
vitiio debility. And 3rd. in thoee cala- 
miUmfl cases where any exerciec that can 
bo ubtiiiied is insufficient fur resisting 
cold, w'oi, &c. Thus we ffnd, in tho 
instance of thp men who were in the 
boat with Captain Bligb, after the mu- 
tiny oi the jU'junt//f cxfiosad for nearly a 
month to cold, wet, and hunger, what a 
jjowerfi.1 ciToct even one toaspoonful of 
riim daily had in foHitying them 
acrainst hurh bardshipt- But,” saye 
Lndng, “the nee of sjurits is not the 
ciiiise but an effect of poverty. It is on 
c\ccptiou tVoni tho gonoral rule when 
a w^ed-ftil man becomes a spiiit drinker. 
On iihc Ollier hand, when the labourer 
earns by his work loss than i« required 
to jfruvidc the amount of food which is 
imlirtpensablp in order to restore fully 
hi j working power, nn unyielding, in- 
exorable l.uv or necessity compels him 
toluno rc'-ourse to sfiirits. He must 
work, but in consequence of insuffloient 
food a certain portion of his working 
powtT ih daily wanting. Spirits, by 
tlieir act|ion on tho nerves, enable him 
to tti.dko up the deficient jwwer af 
€.rpc7iitc of ItU ho(hj — to consume tO'day 
that quantity which ought naturwlly’^to 
have been employed a d«y later. He 
draws, so to speak, a bill on his health, 
which must alway^i beivnewed, becaus?, 
for want of means, he cannot take it up 
— he consumed his capital instead of 
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bis ihitAt^Bt ; aiiKAIslMiwbbli^ wvit- 
Aa^er 

writer ‘‘Aa to epirite 

ua«fal ia wteither, the 

opisioxi ufted 

or dlmimm 

the «tr«agth H ttio b^y, nsHm ihi^ 
maBalo& asariter men move suBCH^ptibte 
of diBfm, and unfit ibom for any aer- 
vios in wiridti grant rigoor or lustivity te 
roodirta.** 

84 YABmm FOE OIL PIC- 
TUKES.— Aceordiug to the number of 
your plature^ teke the whites of the 
same number of e^gs, and on equal 
number of pW^ of sugai'-oendy, the 
size of a hopebjmt, dissolved, and mix 
it with a teaspoonful of brandy ; beat 
the whites of your eggs to a froth, and 
le| it settle ; l^e the clear, put it to 
your brandy and sugai*, mix them Veil 
together, and varnish over your pio- 
t*yn*es with it. This ia better than any 
other vai*ni^, os it is easily washed 
off:* when ywur pictures want qleaning 
again. 

35. mPBBSSIOlflE OF LEAVES, 
—dissolve in asanoorful of water about 
n te.r»poonful of bjehromate of potash 
Pass the paper to be used through this 
solution, and, while wet, press the 
eaves lightly upon it, and expose it to 
the suu when it is shining brightly. 
When )>erfectly dry, remove the leaves, 
and a ja^csmile will be left in a light 
lemon shade, while the rest of the 
paper will be of a dark brown. 

3C. IMPRESSIONS OF PLANTS.— 
Take half a sheet of fine paper, and 
cover the surface with sweet oil ; let it 
stand a minute or two, then rub oft the 
superficial oil, and hang the paper in 
the air ; when almost diy, move the 
paper slowly over the flame of a candle 
or lamp, till it is perfectly black ; lay 
on it the plant or leaf, place a piece of 
dean paper over, and rub it equally 
with the fingers for half a minute. 
Then place tho plant on the imper or 
scrap-book whcie it is desired to l^ve 
the impression, cover it with blotting- 
paper, and, on repeating the rubbing, a 
representation of the plant will nppcai* 
equal to the finest engraving. The same 
piece of black paper will servo for a 
number of impressions. 
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87. METHOD OP CAUSINO 
CHILDREN TO COT THEIR 
TEETH EASILT.*~>*Fe6d them with an 
iTory epoon ami b0at-<**to be made thidt, 
round and smooth et the edges. Ivoiy 
being of the same hfvrdness and texture 
as the jaws *td tender teeth, the gums 
are not hurt or injured; but, when they* 
are thua prese^ faoilitate the teeth in 
their prom as; whereas, the siife^.im-, 
plcmefpts, oeing of a htfid texture, ^dnd 
the edges made thin, bruissuand wound 
the gums, and mahe a hard seap ; 0^ 
that the teeth cannot make thjsir w^y 
direct, and, if they do out, come irre^i- 
lar]y; so tint the operation^ of Hnoing 
is ft^q^uhntJy absolutely nopeswr^ 
which, oi course, must pf^xdiceV the^. 
teeth, as some ore exposed before tlm. 
time they oro fit to cut. By this method, 
fevers, convulsions, &o„ owing lo iSie 
teeth not being able to find thojif m&y ‘ 
throughthebard^eam, may be prevent^. * 
It must be often observed; that chih&ln ’ 
cry mudi when feeding, aaaf i|l, 
guftted with their food; wb|reaaHt is 
frequently owing to quite the Vntrdrv ; 
for, being hungry, and over eager to take 
their food, they press hard, through 
eagerne^], on the boat and spoon, wliich, 
being fi»barp, bruises and outs the gums ‘ 
aud consequently causes groat pain, 
which, by the ivory implements, will be 
prevented. Those who cannot aSowi 
ivory, may have horn or wood, or even 
pewter is greatly preferable to silver, 
provided the edges are made thick, 
round, and smooth. The wooden sort, 
unless they are kept very sweet and 
clean, on that very account, ore th^ 
least eligible, and should be made, how- 
ever, of box, or such hal'd and close tex- 
tured wood as is the least liable to be 
tainted by the milky food. 

38. MANAGEMENT (‘PA WATCH. 
— First ; Wind-^our watch as nearly os 
possible at the same hour evety day. 
Secondly : Be careful that your key is 
in good condition^ as there is much 
danger of injuring the machine when 
the key i« Worn or cracked ; there are 
more mainsprings and chains broken 
through a jerk in winding, ^an from ^ 
any other cause, which injury will, 
sooner or later, be the result, i| 


key be in bad order. Thirdly : As all 
metals oontract by cold and expand by 
heat, it must be manifest^ that to keep 
the watch as nearly as }>ossible at one 
temtanratare, is a necessary piece of at- 
tention. Fourthly : Keep the watch 
as constantly as poai^ble in one position 
—that is, if it hani^ by day, let it hang 
^night against something soft. Fiftlily ; 
The hands of a pocket-chronometcr or 
4uplex watch, should never be set back- 
weras ; in other watches this is a matter 
.,of no consequence. Sixthly : The glass 
sadiild never be opened in watohos that 
and regulate at the back. One or 
iivo 4^eetion| more it is of vital im- 
^l^oirtance that ^ou bear in miml. (Jn 
regulating" a watedk, should it be fast, 
mbvc the legulator a trifle towaids the 
sfow^and if going- slow, do the revenue ; 
5^n*\nb»tiot m6vo the r^ulitor too 
slsg^&y'Arteo gently at a time, and the 
orSy incoifvcillcnce that can arise is, 
that you may haye to }>erform the duty 
niore,fthan* once. On the contrary, if 
you move the ‘regulator too mncli at a 
timo, you will bo as far, if not further 
than over, from 'attaining your object ; 
BO.tliat you may repeat the iro veiueiit 
until quite tired and disappointed — 
stoxitly blaming both watch aud w.dch- 
maker, wliile tlio fault is entirely your 
ow'U. Again, you c*annot be too careful 
in respect of Hie nature aiid condition 
of your watch-pocket; see that it be 
made of something soft aud pliant — 
such ea wash-leather, which is the best; 
and, also, that there bo no fine or iiap 
that may be toni off when taking the 
watch out of the pocket (leaidmoHM, 
too, is us needful here ns in the key be- 
fore winding; for if there be du^i or 
dirt in either in.stance, it will, you iri.iy 
rely upon it, Wfcvrk its way into tlie 
watch, ^ well as wear away the engine 
turning of the case. 

3d. DAMP WALLS.- Since the pub- 
lication of the Hints in Bnqi(>ire Wiihm 
(81 9), fr. has been proved ^at tfiin gutta- 
percha paper, pasted against the walls, 
add then covered with the usual paper- 
hangings, proves an effective remedy. 

40 MONKSHOOD.— Every one is 
digging up and throwing out of his gar- 
den the poisonous plant monkshood; 
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but cfire should be taken as to where it 
ia thrown A person threw eona^ roota 
oft a dunghill, where ^ey wore eaten by 
a cow, and the cow died the same day. 
If left till the emnmer sun brings out 
its blossoms, they can be easily detected 
as growing on a tall lax 9p%ke of from 
two to three feet high, the oorbUa or 
coloured part of the flower bsdng in 
general blue, and ^shaped hMmtt 

or imnhalwtod, wmch has given to' 
the English name. As the'inonkshoofl 
is very i‘©tentive of life, the 
to dcfttroy it is to ot mpL 3; 

with QuicJdime. ^ \ l 

41. TH]S SAKS 

TION OF CHLOEOFORil.— PfcKidd 
states that there ate four i(tagea of, 
chloroformisation. It 
by him to bring patients ' gradt]|l|y 
under the influence of ohlotof^m in a 
darkened ward rather in the t^o&e apd 
alarm of the operating-theatre ; xndnjg[^ 
deaths arising from the inci'eased’ quan- 
tity of chloroform called for in operaV 
iug - theatres to dull the increased 
sensibility, caused by increased ^larm 
and motional excitement- Dr. fedd 
believes that for the latter reason ex- 
]jerimeutH on the lower animals, as 
labbits and guinea pigs, do not apply to 
man, except in a remote and impenect 
manner, Tho Jlr$t stage of chloroform 
is marked by a giddiness and confusion 
of memory, but perfect consciousness 
of pain. In the second stage, as is well 
{>cen in muscular men and women, the 
brain seems to bo influenced, and the, 
muscular system is specifically affected, 
almost like hysteria or epilepsy. To 
this succeeds the iMrd stage, or that of 
general want of feeling and absence of 
consciousness, beginning in the interior 
half of tho body first ; the peripheral 
distribution Ot the nerves of feeling and 
touch spread cut over the upper extx'e- 
mities, face and head, being fiwr more 
complex about^ the fifth and e«>renth 
nciwe^ diaphragm and cardiac nerves, 
than in the oauda equina ; tho sense- 
riuni itnelf in the third stage, becoming 
a tab ala rasa for awhile from want of 
ideas conveyed through the conscious^ 
ness. In toe f<mttK stage, not always 
vsachod, but the author believes always 
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to' be apprehended, the patM: 
fri>m cardaao syn^pe^ and 
dulotod ehlorofcrm tapour is ftfom 
asphyxia, being drowned,'^ ak' it 
in ohlorribim vt^ur, not peribAps firm 
spasm of ihe glottis so nnueh as the 
existence of air in lungs, deprived 
of oxygen^ Jnmcovm^ptknts fixu^ 
this stage, artifleiid |>er^[nration is not 
in Dir, .ISMd's^ldiaony so valuable as 
bold spt^klinh and turnhtf |he patient 
' om^ face and 8i«|e, thereflnx narvSs of 
ibe fao^^ a i^teteri^ respiratory inus- 
' oleShreqiwQg t* be sxoitM, 

.*,42. ALllSSnEtJBC, --.The physical 
profl^idB of alurnimiiin^ the newly pro- 
dftped metah areiveiy mteresring. It 
is ductile, mallealfle, an exceftent 
^oodduotor of heat and of electric 
city 7 its specific heat is great; its 
, Specifie gravity very low ^2*2d) ; it is 
; also veiy sonorous. Dut ine bhemioal 
i pil^rtiee of Jhis metsd are yet more 
remarkable. Considering the great diffi- 
culty, of ddtabhing aluminium from the 
oxygen wiiM which it is found com- 
bined, it might have been expected that 
tmmediaWy on its od\mng into contact 
with the oxygen of the air, it wquld at* 
tract th^t dlement with the utmost 
avidity. 3o far from this being Ihe 
case, aluminium is scarcely acted on by 
any of the strong acids (except hy- 
i drochloric acid) in the cold, — neither is 
it attacked by sulphur. Dr. Percy has 
obtained interesting alloys of this metal ; 
•—of these severel were exhibited, 
namely, with copper, tin, and gold, — 
one with copper at 5 per cent, of alumi- 
nium deserves notice : it laminates well, 
and ‘* dii»” of a fine golden colour, — 
tho dix>ping liquid was nitric acid. As 
to the uses of aluminium, this metal is 
at present too costly to be employed for 
many purposes for whjkb it is singu- 
larly adapted. It is, hcRirever, adopted 
as the material of wei^ts for tho de- 
termination of small quantities* The 
lightness of thU metal, and its fbeedotn 
from ail liability to rust or tarnish, re- 
commends it to the fiurgeoif and the 
dentist: pianoforte strings are said to 
have been made of it ;--while its pro* 
perty of conducting heat, ita hi^ 
speexfle heat» and the resistance it offers 
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^mtei«a«. But tiit^itSi tn^ffifokaitSy 

it wOt, 

co^ttdxig mm ^mxiiiim ^ixtm m i«ii% 

^)> j|»)M pm t«>' 

It ta ti^ii hmd finom 
tbfft a 9!am iroi^ sorfikoe 
will tti adltm^ plaiu% ^ 

aluuodtstu^. 

4s. l^OTATOES.-- Growing iwaiwm 
^lantlQg potatoQS is at hand* ^ I 
ti|iCH»ghi I would giva my alperleatse of 
ifcs way in which I bar® baeulhoatittio- 
oea^ful in planting thorn* as well aa the 
sort to he planted (wbiarli, hy the Way, 
has a deal to do with it). 1 grew oome 
BoreB last year on whteatb atubble with- 
out any dnng, dug up in the winter and 
allo^^ed to lie till the beginning of 
April, when I comnioneed planting 
them in the following manner (tlie 
ground X ehoiAdtsayia a very strong 
day 6ul>aoi{, hut hae been^well drained 
3 leot 0 inched deep) ; — We liae a tool 
caBed a Tubal* made in Devonehire, 
with which wa make a drill ae if for 
peas, but about on inch deeper, the* 
drills ^ feel apart, and then Uy in the 
sets about 10 or 12 mchee aptrt, iifter 
they ai'e in draw in the drill on one 
ride sufleient to cover the aets and 
leave the other side till iJie ph-nt h up 
a fortnight ; then diuw in tb? otiier side, 
and tbiB will be aa good an booing. If, 
however, the ground is very foul, you 
must hoe aq;ain and heap them up if 
wanted. They will re<^iiir8 nothing 
more done to them beforo tboy arc ripe, 
save only the top dressing, which I sow 
broadcast about three wrecks after they 
are up; 1* cwt. guano, or not having I 
this 21 of aupeiphoaphatB of lime will 
answer the purpose. I^ow, I have 
planted Bev«nm sorts in this way— 
Eegents, iCidd%s, Karly Oxford, and 
othem, ail of which succeeded very well, 
but none like the Early Oxford; they 
were ready to take up &e latter end of 
July or beginning of August, -quite eoon 
enough for a crop of tnmipfl. The 
yield was remarkably good, more than 
130 sacks to the acre, and the mode in 
which we get them up is as followe ; — 
The potatoes bring pbinied aw the 


Wm hava a tool like a dung fork, 
only tiumd dev% with whioh a man con 
wim MO up 40 bnririiks a day, and 
behlf the aun^iee there hue not 

beaithalf A btishri of diseased potatoes 
to 0 ^ Oxford Potato keeps 

so xbM better lltaih ether, and is 
boot Irir *41 iWOTpoM— J8trihw*rf WM^ 

4A Tp CWTAOT^^riTBOGEN.— 
You aric, how istdiro^n obtained, and 
wet anovrar, by bumiug phosphorus in 
{U^uneleeedm a jar over water, as in 
the Miexed diagram. Should you wi^h 
to make the experiment of obtaining 
niti^ogen* take a piece of phosphorus 
about the yize of a largo pea, place it in 
a ffitnall earthenware dish* and let it float 
on ihesuiface of the pneumatic trou^di ; 
th^ touch me phos|morua with a piece 
of hot wire* and cover the jar over it. Yoa 
will then observe ‘that the jar is being 
filled with dense white fumes, produced 
by the combination of phosphorus with 
oxygen to form phosphoric acid. When 
tho fumes disappear you will see tliat 
the water has risen about one-fifth of 
the height in the jar, and the phos- 
phorus has become extinguished, bo- 
cau.'^o it has exhausted all the oxygen 
in tho iar. 

45. LIGHTNING CONHUCTOliKS. 
— Closed wfudoiva are dangerous during 
! lightning, becauso the inner aidos of tho 
fnimeB acquire on opposite electricity 
to the outside, and then any conducting 
IxKly is likely to concentrate tho action 
on the inside. MetalUo bodies, pkti ire- 
frames, coated mirrors, belbwires, tV;c.,. 
display electricity by induction, during 
a storm. The b^t lightning coridu»'t,or 
Is load or copper, on the ridge of the 
roof, with perfect continuation of metal 
pipes into tho ground. 

id. CiUBEN ANNE'S FABTHIN OS 
— The erroneous supposition that only 
three of these fiirtbiwgB were struck ni 
Qneen Anne’s reign is founded on the 
fact that there wm some pattorn or 
pnoof coins which got into circulation, 
in addition to the com which was really 
in use. Severtd hundreda of Queen 
Anne’s hurthiugajvere struck, and those 
bearing the imprMion and lettering 
given in fhsxnnexed diagram arenot very 



rjtxs. The commm ^ >Qaeea of 

Aune is wjrtlj, to ooUoctaw, ft^iaa wi in % o<0»e #f tlii|» 

is^ven to twoWo while tho^ immi 4i^ hefbve #(|r 

tern corns fetehihm one to fiyopowias. ^ 

47. THE USB OF SlLBL-^Silk 4« eyed, hirdioitoew 

an agreeable and hesOl^ niatetial tn0&t% m ik» UtMk, oo^ijiiit Ute. 
Used in dress, it retains tb« eloiMtHoity 0^ betee €hn 

tjf oiir bodifle; in the drapery of onr thtdrma^j fbrlt ita awd tmtlh. tbife 
rooms and f timiture eovers, it reSsots if a male be tsim alter 1# 

the sunbeams, mving them « nnieber song has won fbr Mm a partner* be, 
brillianoy, and it heightens oolonrs with bard|y erer anrvim in a he diaa 
u charming light, It possesses a cheer* broken-hearted, 

iulness of which the dull endfaces of 00, MUSCUL B BX33||BC]BB,^ 
wool and linen are destitnte. It pro- Hudh care idioiitd be is|ken in setting 
motes deimliness, and will net readily down the feet. Uettbe'ottsreidM^ 
mihil>e dirt. Its contmiia^ growing the Imsl dmt idieground*^n4‘i^<d 
use by man, accordingly, is bei^eEciel sole of the loot bear and prefect the 
in many ways. Grace and beauty even weight of the body. Tbek^th Step 
owe something to silk. is to be determined by tiie length m 

48. ADULTEPvATBD CAYEKKE limk m>rts ai taking long et^ 
PEITEK —..Everytliing you take in at out of proportion to ^e powdk of 
the mouth almost, eaving the purd motion, are always ungtaoefuL Beckon* 
oicmeut, water, is adulterated. * The ingifrom heel to heel, oivtoe to toe^ the 
/janect gives the following results of an length of a military step at drill maroh 
an.'ljais of twenty-eight samples of is thirty inches, which is cons 2 dera 1 % 
c,.T(‘nue pepper, regarding which you more than the length of ordinary steps 
wriif. obteunod at different shops:*- in walking. The length of step at a 

Thai out ol the twenty -eight samples moderate pace of a man five fe^ nine 
of cay nne pepper subjected to aualysis, inches high is usually twen^-four 
t\vcutv‘f(>ur wero adulterated. That inches ; and this yrill be founds Ctm* 
out ol t ho above number, four only were vement length to acquire the habit oi 
genuine That out of the twenty-four using. The motion ot‘ the arms too and 
adulterated samples, twenty-two eon- fro, in cadence with the movements of 
tamed mincial colouring matter, That the legs, greatly helps the locomotion, 
red lead, often in largo and poisonous and U advantageous in exei'oising tho 
qiiuititics, was present in thirteen Sam- muscles of the shoulders, and expand- 
)>lcs. That Venetian red, red ochre, ing the chest. The motions of tho 
bnek-dusi, or some other analogous arms, however, should be on a moderate 
fciTucmous earths, wei» contained in scale, tho hands not Swinging through 
seven samples. That oiumbar, ver- a greater ^ace than eight or nine 
imlion, or sulphuiot of mercury, was inches, befoi'O and behind the log. The 
detected m one sample. That sis sam- practice of working forward the shoul- 
I>les consiided of ground rice, turmeric dors and swinging the arms at a groat 
and cayenne, coloured with rod lead, or rate is most odious. It mdy be added, 
a red foiTuginbus earth. That sin ooU- that the art of comporting ‘the bauds, 
taiued salt, frequently combined with keeping them down, or Anm meddling 
rice and red ferruginous earth, or red with the person, is one very necessary 
lead. Tlmt one of the samples was in polite behaviour, and should be ao- 
adulterated with a quantity of the busk quirod by all young persons, before bad 
of white muslard-seed. That two con- habits are oon^itn^. 
tained rice only, coloured with red lea^ 61. LONGEVITY OF QUAKEKS* 
or a ferruginous earth . — (See £nqmre —The reasons are obvious enough* 
Within : **A<iuUeraiixm*') Quakers are temperate and prudent, aro 

49. THE nightingale.—* T his seldom in a hurry, and never In a pse- 
bii'd arrives m England aomewbere aion* Quakein, in :Uiei^ midst nflh^ 
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Week's boflinesA (on WedWwdiiy ZDom- 
ing) i^ibire from t1£e Voi^4 ^nd epend 
«D hour or In sHont m«i^t«;tion at 
the meeting^iuMo. Qotikera are dili* 
gent; they hietonno nutother, ftnd the 
fear of doett not corrode their 
mindiSu ^e journey of life to them ie 
ft walk of peaceful meditation* They 
neither euwr nor enjoy intensity ; but 
preserve ft composed demeanour always. 
Is it surprising their dftys should ne 
long in the land 1 

52, BATHING.— Too much fatigue 
in the water weakens the strength and 
presence of mind neoeasary to avoid 
aocideuts. A person who is tired, and 
remains there without motion, soon 
becomes weak and chilly. As soon as 
he feels fatigued, chill, or numbed, he 
should quit the water, and diy and dress 
himself as quickly as possible. Friciion, 
previous to dressing, drives the blood 
over every part of the body, create^ an 
^reeable glow, and strengthens the 
joints and muscles. 

53. preservation OF HEALTH. 
—Our correspondent should refer to 
the various rmea we have given in the 
inquire Within on«ihis important sub* 
ject * Sir William Paulett, who died in 
the reign of. Queen Elizabeth, at the age 
ftf ninety-seven, gave the following 
answer to a person who had inquired 
how he had preserved his health : 

Lato supiuag I forbear : 

Wine and expeefes I forswear : 

My neck and ftet I keep from cold: 

No marvel then, though 1 be old : 

1 am a willow, not an oak ; 

I bend, but never hart wim etroka"’ 

54. PRESERVATION OP THE 
TEETH ANO GUm-Th© teeth arc 
bones, thinly covered over with a fine 
enamel, and ibis enamel is more or less 
substantial in different persobs. When* 
ever this enamel is worn through by too 
coarse a powder, or too frequently 
cleaning the teeth, or eaten through by 
a scorbutic humour in the gums, the 
tooth cannot xuinain long sound, any 
more than a filbert-kernel can, when it 
has been penetrated by a ^volvn. The 
teeth, therefore, are to be cleaned^ but 
with great preoaution ; for, if you wear 
the enamel off faster by cleaning the 


outside than natui'e supplies it within, 
your teeth will suffer more by this 
metbod than perhaps by a total neglect. 

it OLABS AND CROCKERY.*- 
Croikery and glass, to be uiied for hold- 
ing hot water, are best seasoned by 
b<mlng them, by jmtyUng the artte^^ in 
a saucep^ of cold water over the fire, 
and lettmg the water just boil; the 
Bfttioepaai shauld ibexi be removed, and 
the artides shouldhe allowed to remain 
in it tiU the water is cold. Some kind 
of pottery is best seasoned by soaking 
in cold water. Choose thin rather than 
thick glasses, as the thin glass is loss 
likely to be broken by boiling water 
than that which is thicker, for thin 
glass allows the heat to pass through it 
in least time. The safest plan is to 
pour boiling water vexy slowly into cold 
glasses. As boiling water will often 
' break cold glass, so a cold liquid will 
break hot glass ; thus wine, xf poured 
into decanters that have been placed 
before the fire, will frequently break 
them. Glass dishes and stands made 
in moulds arc much cheaper than 
others, and they have a good app(*ar- 
ance, if not placed near out glass. Lamp 
glasses are often cracked by the flame 
being too high wheu they are fiist 
plaped round it ; the only method of 
preventing which is to lower the flame 
before the glass is put on the lam]), 
and to imse the flame gradually as the 

^ o6. POLISH FOR DINING TA- 
BLES — Is to rub them with cold drawn 
linseed oil, thus; Put a little in the 
middle of a table, and then with a piece 
of linen (never use woollen) cloth mbit 
well all over the table ; then tak(' ano- 
ther piece of linen and rub it for ten 
minutes ; then rub it iUJ quite dry with 
another doth, l^ia must be done every 
day for some months, when you will 
find your mahogany acquire a perrna 
nen^i^and beautiful lustiv, vuattaiuablo 
by any other means, and equal to the 
^finest French polish j and if tlie tal)]o ib 
covered with the table-cloth only, the 
hottest dishes will make no imi>redaiou 
upon it; and when once this polish is 
produced, it will, only require dry rub- 
bing with a Bnen cloth for about ten 
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minutes, twice e-viM, to pmerre it in I II. JSferer read bf ^ 

the highest perfection; which newar %hi nor^ if the wes Wwtplet^^i, h^ 
'fails to please your employers; and eandle-lli^t* 4 Do not permit the eye 
remember^ that to please others is to dweU on glaring olijects, pi^ih^ukrly 
always the surest Wi\y to proht yourself, on fifvt awaldng in a morning. 4 Long 
If the appearance mu^t be more imme- ughted persons should acnustom them* 
diately produced, take some furniture mtee to read with rather less light, and 
paste. Somewhat nearer to their eyes, than is 

57. IMITATION CORAL.— An in- naturally agreeable, whue the short* 

geuious person can inalce up with arti- sighted should habituate themselves to 
hoial coral a great variety ^of useful and with the book as tar ofiTas possible, 

ornamental articles, such as work*bas> 6. Kothing . preserves the sight longer 
kets, liqueur bottle.stand8, card-racks, than a moderate degree of light ; too 
candle ornaments, Ac., all of which have little strains the eyes, and too great a 
a novelty in appearance, and are at the quantity daezles and inhames them. 7. 
same time very pretty. To prepare this Do not wear other spectacle# than your 
coral, procure small branches of shrubs, own, to which your eyes haveaooommo* 
peel the bark ofP, and dry them ; they dated themselves. 

are to be dipped in melt^ red sealing- 59. JtfOXJKNINO. — ^ft was different 
wax ; to every quarter of a pound of in different Countries. Among«the an- 
which should be added, prior to the cients, mourning was expressed by 
melting, one ounce of b^s’-waX, which jrarious signs : teari^ their clothes, 
will render the mixture, when cold, less wearing sackcloth, la^g aside ensigns 
brittle than sealing-wax by itself. Twigs of honour; thus Plutwh, fjx>m the 
of the black thorn are the best kind H)f time of his leaving the city with Pom- 
wood to employ for this purpose. Small x^y, neither shaved his head, nor, as 
articles should be fashioned before they usual, : w'ore the crown or * garland, 
are dipped, but larger ones require the Amongst tbe Romans, a year of moum- 
twigs to be dipped fii*8t. After they are ing Was ordained by law, few women 
finished, they should be held before a who had lost^their husbands. The 
gentle hre, turning them it>und till they colours of the dress or habit worn to 
tti’c perfectly covei'ed and smooth. signify grief vaiy in different countries. 

FLORAL SPECIMENS. — ^Themodo In Europe, the ordinary, colour for 
of preserving leaves is simple. Take mouriiing is black, which, being the 
two leaves of every kind you wish to privation of light, is supposed to denote 
keep ; lay them inside of a sheet of the termination of life. In China it is 
blotting jMiper, place them under a con- white, the emblem of purity, which 
^ sidcrablo pressure, and let them I'cmain colour was the moiuuing of the ancient 
* during the night. Open them the next Spartan and Roman ladies. In Egypt 
morning, remove them to a d^ pai't of it is yellow, which, representing the 
the pai)er, and press them again tor the colour of leaves when they fall, and 
same space of time. They may then flowers when they fade, signifies that 
be placed in the book intended for the death is the end of all human ho}.>es. 
purpose, and fastened down with a little In Ethiopia brown, which denotes the 
gum, with the alternate sides turned earth to which all the dead return. In 
out* and the name written, with such Turkey blue, which is an emblem of 
other (^sei'vations as the artist may the happiness which it is hoped the de- 
think proper.. • ceased enjoys. Kings and cardinals 

58. WEAK BYES.— The following mourn in purple or violet, which is sup- 

directions will be of service to bw posed to expi’esa the combination of 
reader^ generally:*—!. Never sit for sorrow and hope. The custom of 
any length of time in absolute gloom, mourning for the dead in shrieks and 
or exposed to a blase of light, and bowlings is of great anriquity, and pre- 
tUpn remove to an opposite extreme, vails ^most universally among the 
2. Avoid reading a very small print, followers of Mahomet. * 
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40. FEA-IiBAf 9i9ttTP.>>‘FVi>ln vtai Qilpiq, | Mndads jLit Qil^ria was aot 
luB ^b«en atated in yamr (see p. tii« miaaiaa, but aahrtbe ajipaUatian 
M), vre htm bwa th&. 

Our ^vst mi wmmA <bd not lifSjmj B. Xa* 

ooxne u{> tooxtfgqqpftft t iiliom^ Tbea^ond by agr » Btithh Hvmmm, Marob Srd. 
woAhowevwnm imfnovMBat <m flm addi'esaed to the 

BO fet tiB soibttr and Biavoar were eon* ^^edpor nf the Awmautii^ and published 
«dmid; only deficiency was xAh" by him. I’he notice of the death of the 
stemoe^ and Gbi 1 mi happy to eay ure repubd ^'^ohnmr ” will be found 
au^tseei^uUy obtained in the third at- aip. fiO of the 
tenmt* At^he auggeation efahr/st^mte h% TO BAIIH? TliK OliiABSES OF 
cdoA we boiled a amall quantity of a MAOIC XANTEEIS. — Draw on a 
blue TOiiety of pea (the Pruaeiaa blud)i paper the aubjeot you daaire to ludnt. 
put them -^irongh the tammy^ mixed law it on a table or any fiat surface^ 
the two well together, and the pea aoup and jdaee the ^mb over it ; then draw 
for oolouf*, fiavonr, and body could not the ouilmeB with a veiy fine i^encil in 
be surpassed even by midsummer pro- vaffnieh mixed with black paint, and, 
ductions. A i^uantity auffioient to aerve when diy^fill npthe Other parte in their 
w party of li can M raked at the ex- proper coloura 'Tranaparont colour 
penso (labour and space included) of must be used for ibis purpose, such as 
from to 2 b. dd. One quart of the oarminc, lake, Prussian blue, verdigris, 
strong growing varieties k enough for sulphide of iiun, tincture of Biazil wood, 
sowing, and a naif of pint of PrunsiSn gamboge, &&, and these must be tem- 
blne or any otbeor blue variety of peas to pared by a strong w'hite varnish, to pre- 
boil sopamtely. Mint ought not to be vent tiieir peeling off. Thou ehiide 
used ; the less artificial it is the better, them with black or with bistre, mixed 
— Gr*£ent Mev^fordskiH* with the some vamiah. 

til. JOHlSf GXLPm.-There k at 68. TO. CLEAN MOREEN OUR- 
preseuttft dkcusaion being carried on TAINS. — Having removed the duet and 
in some of your eouftmporaries as to clinging dirt as much as poaeible with a 
whether the story of John Gilpin, "of brush, lay the curtain on a largo table, 
oredit and renown,*' was an entirely sprinkle on it a little bran, and rub it 
fictitious romance, or whether Cowper round with a pleoo of clean flannol ; 
founded his poem upon m event in the when the bum emd fiannel become 
life of a real 2 >eiuonage. In making soiled, use fresh, oml continue ra>)btng 
some researches in the Oentleman>*a till the moreen looks bright, which it 
Magazine^ I tliink, about a week ago, I will do in a short time. 
c,ime aochlentally upon a notice co t^s 64. EFFECTS OP FASHIONABLE 
effect : — “ Died this day, at — Mi% BONNETS. — An eminent medicaf 

celebrated for Ins indifferort gentleman in London, writing to a 

bai'semanship, under the name of John triend in Bristol, says.- — "I have to 
mpinr The notice, to the best of n^ lament the great increase, among the 
snemoiy, was about twelve lines in female part of my practice, of tic- 
IcU^. I have smee vainly endeavoured dolourpux in the forehearl, loss of 
to find the passage. Had I been aware eight, and groat suffering in the ear, 
of the controversy now pending, I induood, I firmly believe, from the 
should certainly Kaye made a note of it present absurd kahion of wearing bon- 
at the time. Oi this niuqh, however, I nets ofi the neck, instead of ^he head, 
am certain, thiKfc the short memoir During the past month I have been in 
alluded to distinctly affirmed and esta- attendance upon two young ladies with 
blkhed {i e., as mr as it was trust- the tic-doloureux in the forehead, and 
worthy) the &ct that the qskbratsd several others with similar compl^nts 
John Gilpin was a historic It k high time that the frivoious bonnet 

As I cannot find the passage in the In- of the pMont day should be done awi^ 
dex of the GeiUlman*§ Majgmm undsir with." 
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"THAT hAM fffiLXiOW/" 

Wb never aawwf td 

Btix tip the eiiexpee ^ 4mmi!Dit 
than the* etoty we ere now tkxmi to 
give. It's juet tlie Ihlng we would pQ;b 
into the hande of a dnl( boyi W ww had 
a lazy one. Or we nuglit ^ !te Bpirit 
by heart, and ant the part of the bnet- 
ling doctor. Thhr etoiy was first 
printed in an An^99daan mHgasAnSi, and 
aftenvarda reprinted in sn English 
}>eviodical, some years ago. But it canr 
not now be found anvwhere in a non^ 
venient form. We tnerotore give it, 
with llttlo alteration or abridgement 
If the reader knows a " lazy fellow/* 
whom it is desired to wake into^the 
energies of life, send to him this numb^ 
of Iho Interview, putting a broad ink 
marie ipider "That Leay Fellow.*’ He’ll 
be sure to read and if it doesn*t^ 
rouse him, he must be worse than* 
Theophil us Briggs 1 

I aiu Horry I have undertaken to say 
anything about Theophilus. Not that 
J am nfr.iid he will read this, and attack 
mo with a stick. Xo danger. Theo- 
jjhihiN never ojiens a magazine — rarely 
ever opens a newspaper, and when he 
doe«! lic only reads the anecdotes. 
Besides, I don’t intend to name where 
he There is no danger. Even if 

the hot)kfi»eller reads the Oompamon, 
and sends for Theoj)hilua and shows it 
to him. and urges him "not to stand 
it/* ho is too lazy to get angry ; or if it 
does, he is fai* too lazy to attack any 
one. 

No ! the reason I am sorry I under- 
took to say anything about him, is 
because there is so very little I can 
posfail iy say. Thei’C is no use in at- 
tonij^tjjig to say anything about his 
iatJier. It is true he kept shop, and 
sold marbles to me when 1 was i boy, 
and wob in ilu> militia, X have lacked 
my memory, and cannot roeolleet any- 
thing coiwerniug hic? except thft he 
i-old tape, and nfils, and calico, over hia 
little countei‘, as far bock ac 1 can i*e, 
inembor, wiUiout one single incident 
which 1 can possibly di'ess up into an 
interesting mun ation. 

As to Mrs. Briggs,* she was simply, 
solely, and only Mrs* Briggs, and that 


knew ali^ hiw. A wr 

boimet find two new dasssss to 
h«melf every year, madir and 
the elot^ m Mr. said Tfieo* 

phito, ground the oof^ «baksd tlto 
IfiseQlta, and oesi&ritmaHy the ci)ke& 
helped a^neighhonr to work, suckled 
TheophiluB when he was a baby, 
thras^ ham wheat he was a boy, and 
knocked npoA the paart^on (Hr. 
Briggs’s family lived in the h!^ part of 
bis shop), when dinner was ready. Love 
and mamage aiwslifmysiirijeresting, and 
if I knew anything abnuitthniis 1 would 
Isolate it, ei^en if I had to add a little, 
fiction in the way of an opposing father, 
or a wonderful reseoe of Mrs. Briggs, 
that was to be, by Mr. ^ Bxkga from 
some mad dog or runway horse, or 
something or orher.^ But nobody aver 
knew or said anything about, their mar- 
ria^. I suppose they went to flchtool 
together, and grew up togeifeher, and got 
married together, so much as a matter 
bf course as not to excite any stir at all 
in Pikesvillo— yes, I vriil call our town 
by that name, for there is no use 
w ounding, or runninL the risk of wound- 
ing; Theophilus’s feelings. * 

Much more has now been said about 
Mr. aud Mrs. Biiggs than 1 thought 
could possibly be said' ; so I feci encou- 
raged to go on and speak about their 
only sou, 

I might Iiave described the dcntli and 
quiet funeral of his father, aud how his 
mother followed his fhther to the little 
graveyard just three months tifter tliat 
funeral. But I forbear. E^, un- 
offending, kind-hearted in their lives, 
they sleep peacefully together. If they 
did aud suid nothing else during their 
lives, they, at least, injured no one, and 
it is a vast deal better the world should 
be peopled with suoh people, than with 
active, but wranglh^g and hard-hearted 
couples. 

I want to dwell on the loveable quali- 
ties of Mrs. Briggs as a mother— lor 
there is something to me actually holy 
in the character of a mother, apart from 
all other qualities of the finale. Yet I 
c 2 unot conscientiously do it in her case; 
True, she gnckled Thnophilas and Lu* 
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oinda bi 0 sister, and slapped them tvhen 
they cried, and g^Te them cakes ^en 
they stopped d^ing, and nnraed them 
when they had eat^ too much oske, 
or had the heopSng^otigh. All this is 
trae, but i\ ia only \shat ihe mere ani- 
mal mother haa insi^net to do. At this 
moment, you might ai^ Theoiphilus or 
Lucinda, and they could not tell one 
single thing done by their mother to 
improre t^eir minds, or waken their 
immortal souls to the knowledge of im- 
mortality. 

She did teach Lucinda a peculiar way 
of preparing peaches, so that they an- 
swered either for preserves or picklee, 
haying a remarkable balf-sweet, half- 
sour taate, but I believe this is all, ex- 
cept, of course, that Jjiicinda learned 
'from her how to out out, and sew, and 
cut candle-papers. This was all she re- 
eived from her mother beyond her 
mere exiatenoee ^ 

Theophilus had his father’s fat figure, 
red hair, and every-day sonfc of face, 
inherited his father's little shop, his 
father's habits of opening the shutters 
late in the moming, breakfasting late in 
the back room, flitting on a tea-chest in 
front 8f the door, or by the little stove 
in the shop, as it hapi»ened to be sum- 
mer or winter, all day cutting a stick, or 
chatting with somebody. If a custo- 
mer came in, he rose slowly, clasped his 
jjocket-knife by shutting it against his 
thigh, slipped it in his pocket, went 
round the counter, weighed the sugar 
wanted, or measured off the gingham, 
just like a man who had plenty of time 
to do it in. 

Lucinda inherited her mother’s realm 
in the back-room, and kept up the nip, 
ping when dinner was ready, as it had 
been kept up for the last forty years by 
her mother. I always thought her su- 
perior to her mother. She was rather 
pretty, medium size, lively black eye, 
red lips, rosy cheek, loving heart — only 
needed the mind within her to be 
lighted, to glow and sparkle, and be a 
lovely and fascinating girl. Apparently, 
however, the very same path lay before 
her as Wore her mother ;A-.gtiuding 
coffee, baking tarts, making pickles, 
poking garments, maoding so^s, ohd 


oombing her hair, seemed to be literally 
and absolutely uU that lay before her 
through life, with some slight change*as 
to the maternal duties of nursing In 
case she married. 

¥Vom Monday till Saturday, every day 
seemed to be a mere repetition of the 
preceding one. On Sunday they went 
to church regularly; but I do firmly 
believe that way always returned with- 
out the increase of a single idea — at 
least, of any one strong enough to 
wsken and move them on a higher 
course of thought, and feeling, and ac- 
tion. 

Everybody in the town — there are 
about four hundred persons in Tikos- 
ville — liked Theophilus and Lucinda 
well enough ; but the brother was 
hardly ever mentioned, without the kd* 
jootive lazy attached. That lasy fel- 
low, Theophilus Briggs," -was his usual 
designation. It was only a few days 
ago, when I was attending on Mrs. Mil- 
son, — for I am a practising surgeon 
in Pikesville, — that I overheard Mrs. 
Jones tell Mrs. Smithers, who had 
also dropped in to sit up with Mrs. 
Milaon, that Mr. Briggs was heai*d to 
expre.ss himself more strongly in admi- 
ration of her —Mrs. Smithers’— daughter 
Jane, than was altogether con^Htont 
with mere admiration. 

" W ell, what then ?” said Mrs. Smith(»ra 
— 1 thought rather tai’tly. 

Why, nothing," replied Mrs. Jones, 
except that Theophilus is old enough 
t<» mairy." 

" Do you think I’d let my .lane m.u ry 
that lazy fellow, ThooiMus Briggs !*’ 
said Mrs. Smithers, in a half-scivun, 
loud enough to waken my patient. 

I could not stand it. My suiger) is 
right opposite Briggs’s shop, and I have 
seen sh very much of him sitting on lus 
tea-chest, that 1 felt myself to be moro 
acquainted with him than anybody else. 
I amijonly going to stay a fe,<r njotiths 
longer in i^ikesville, to gain a little 
more reading and pmotiue in my profe's- 
siott, and then 1 intendgoing to a wider 
field ; and so 1 determined I would take 
the first Opportunity to talk with my 
neighbour— aee if* I could not beiietit 
him a little. I think it waa the Mon- 
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day ajpter that that I did bo« 1 liad that 
morning operated for 9trnbi*imiu on 
Henry IdilBon’fl left eye — had read hard 
upon the operation^ both iMfore and 
after it^had ridden over to Bqnire 
Smithers*, and got baok'*^had dmwn 
my dentiat chair near the, window to 
read a little more upon Mn. Milfion’a 
very deUoate diagnosia, when I aaw 
Theophilus aitting as usual on the box 
opposite. No one was with him. 1 
laid aside my book, went out, locked 
the door, and went over, deterznined to 
spend the hour before the bell rang for 
supper, in talking to TheophUus. 

in order not to make too sudden an 
attack, 1 drew out my knife as 1 slowly 
sauntered over, took a seat by Theo- 
philua on the box, split off of it a splin- 
ter to chip, and chatted a few minutes 
about the warm, beautiful weather. w% 
had. 

There is something/' said 1, **in 
this bright, blooming weather, tliat 
warms one thro\igh and through. It is ' 
like spending an hour with Jane 
Smithcrs to have an hour of such sun- 
shine.” 

My figure was not extravagant. 1 
have been married two years, and, be- 
sides, Jane is so lovely and intelligent, 
and warm-hearted, and laughing a girl, 
that to call her embodied sunshine is a 
com])Ument to the sun, not to heri 
I saw 1 had hit the nail on the head. 
Theophilus coloured, and looked up 
wdtli more life in his eye than 1 had 
over seen before. 

Think soT Jfid lie. 

*'ril tell you what it is,” said I, 
“that girl is a prize* She deserves to 
marry a 7nan, All her sunshine would 
bu lost on anything else,” 

“ Don’t understand,” replied my com- 
panion, rath^ earnestly. ' 

1 had no time to lo$e^ for the sun was 
gettiug low—flo I came right ^ the 
point. Nothing but a hearty sfap will 
waken a sleepy-headed man. 

“ Theophilus/' said 1-^and 1 glanced 
at the well-formed head and open coun- 
tenance of the man, and saw he was 
worth talking to, notwithstanding his 
drooping shoulders and listless h^its. 
“ Theophilus,” said I, putting my hand 


onbis shoulder, “I know you loirC Jane: 
I you won’t gdfe her, mlm you 
chsagisvety much m some things. 1 
am going to lease here in a short time* 
and I want to have a talk with 
you before 1 go, because 1 like you. 
Vou won’t be ^nded V* 

“No/ 

“You have one grand fault. It has 
wrapped itself all around you like a boa- 
oonstriotor---whioh you sawin the show 
here last Blarch. It is sliming you over 
with its saliva, and will swallow you up 
prese^y, before you know it” 

“ Wnat do you mean, Boctqr f 

“Just exactly this ; you are 
daily becoming more so.” 

“ Well, fact is, 1 believe I am, but I 
don’t see why I should slave myself. 
I make enough for me and Lucinda to 
live on. And if I ever do marry” — 
here he coloured-^^ ledare say some- 
thing will turn up. Everything is 
cheap. 1 will have a plenty to live 
on.” 

Phidias cut a Venus out of the 
quarries in Mount Hybla. Here was a 
rougher, deader quarry, to get a perfect 
man out of, ^ 

“ You were created by Qod T 

“ What a question ?” 

“ Well, He is working out some gi%at 
plan in the millions that have iro(^ are 
treading, and will tread the earth. He 
don’t create these millions millions, 
but individual by individual, giving 
each man his peculiar duty in the world. 
He made you to do something--.or He 
would not have made you at nil — ^there 
would have been no object in it.” 

** Very welL” 

“ You see, no man was created to be 
nothi^ and do nothing. Every man 
has his own besiness, and it is his duty 
to God to do all he can, to the utmost 
I of his strength in that business — for 
I God as loudly commands you to bo not 
slothful in business, as He does not to 
steal, lie, or murder.” 

" I see !” 

“ There are many different sorts of 
business in this world. It is by <|i^ision 
oi labour that each is carried on* just 
OB in a large printing estabijshment . 
one class of workmen have the sole 
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ddiy of pftepariB^ fifwr ; ftE»3tto 
th© duty </ .tli8 ; anothei* 

the duty of the »h«ets through 

the^resta; auolterQ^eduty ef veoeiviug 
them from the steem^Ten oylinderd ; 
tt»othei* the duty oi tahing them, Ihus 
oompletely prmted, and folding them 
for the post or for binding. You see, 
by the eneegy of eaeh eiass, and of each 
iadividtial of oaoh olaes, the whole work 
moves with order and speed, seatteting 
pri nted sheets over the reading world, 
whether a man plough, or plead kw, 
or act as legislator, or sell g^da, or 
doctor, ;t is only when a man throws 
his whole foi'ce into his peculiar busi- 
ness that he does his'daty. Erory blow 
of Teter's hammer down yonder in the 
blacksmith's shop, every piece of busi- 
ness you do, every visit I pay as a 
doctor, has a double object, you see — 
individual profit and genoml impnf/o- 
ment— at least it ought to have. Well, 
then, every wasted moment, every half- 
ofibrt of any man, is just so much lost — 
lost to the man himeolf— lost to the 
public. Every one of ua has his busi- 
ness — every man's work in that business 
has a egrtain value. Every hour, then, 
you waste on this box in lazy trifling, 
not only confirms you in the disease of 
indolence, not only habituates your 
mind to idle thought and talk-^ut 
every such an hour is au actual and de- 
liberate theft of just so much value as 
that hour spent in work would liave , 
yielded — a theft from your own fortune, | 
Theophilus, and a thefi from the pub- 
, Uc.” 

“Every man has his place, Doestor. 
JMlne is a mighty little ouo, Not much j 
to bo done in it ! ” | 

“ Yes, but do you do with all your 
might all you oan pott«iDly d© in it^" 

“ Why, no ; I might do a great deal 
more business if 1 would, but I do 
enough to make a living; that’s all X 
want.’' 

“Ah, but what do you mean by a 
Ihhifj? The living a rational man 
ought to live, is not only to have plenty 
of food and clothing, but 'plenty of 
hooks and papers for the living of his 
mind — pictures and statuaay too, where 
it osn be afforded. You ought to be 


active tOQ, if It was only not to set m 
example tft l|tasiness-H4f‘'it was onl^to 
ekir everybody all aitiutid you into 
gmati0^ mergy and enterprise by your 
examplB. IMdas, you ought to get 
^rifih ns Jiwt as you can— if it vras only 
to inoreaae ynur pwer of doing good." 

^Boing good! l^ehaw, you are 
presdldng!*' 

Yee, doing good. Iff you were rich 
you could educate orphi^, build asy- 
lums and colleges. If you had five 
thousand pounds to spare, and the soul 
to give itr, you might build up a free 
Bshobl in this very town, which would 
give all the children a good education, 
and refine and improve the place be- 
yond anything you can think. If you ” 
oontmued 1, ^ had spent those hours in 
I some buftiness which you have spent in 
lying on this box doing nothing, you 
would bo able to do it now — and would 
thus have made youraelf a blessing to 
the town for ever ! " 

My lazy friend hero clasped his ever- 
lasting knife and put it in his pocket. 
It was a good omen. **Thoophiliis," 
said I, standing in front of him, “ con- 
sider, will you, my dear fellow, what a 
tremendous mass of work is upon all 
men now? The genemtion passing 
away is leaving to us the worldwide 
buBinoss which has strained its efforts 
to the utmost The cultivation of the 
immense raw material consumed in tho 
ten thousand manufectorios of the 
world, is passing from thou* hard iiimda 
into ours. The macldnery of those* ten 
thousand manuflictorSs h. is to be kept 
up in unintemiptod speed. Tho innu- 
merable roads and vehsehs by which the 
commerce of tho world is carried 
through it ; the mtUmn inventions by 
which‘ cities are lighted with gas, by 
which thought is flashed on lightning 
around the world, by Which all surgery 
is portprmed without pain — pshaw ! you 
know all the thousand new inventions, 
from a new plough to a new telescope — 
all these have to be kept up in full 
use.” 

“ But, Doctor — ” 

“ Wait a moment 1— out Government 
has to be kept up, tbo, in all its 
branches— maae to do more said more 
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for its owit dti 0 eBS>^<xii|oir« and more for 
tl}e ^edom of tko old What a 

vast amount of lagpelattuft tias to be 
done I and vvhat a vast deal <!>f voting^; 
and of reading, and thought^ t^utt the 
voting may be inteHigent ^d tgnod ! 
The vast aystem of education, too, baa 
to be kopt up. All the thouaanda of 
schools and colleges have to be kept 
supplied with able teachers,'* 

Don't know What you /* 

“ I mean that our generation inherits 
the work of the ait thousand years 
since creation^has to keep it up in full 
vigour. Besides, millions of acres mo^ 
have to be brought under oultivation# 
Thousands of manufactories more have 
to bo established. Thousands of new 
stoamships have to be b uilt . Thousands 
on thousands of miles of railroads and 
telegraphs have to be added to thosfh 
now in use.” 

, ** Plenty of work to do, I’ll aoknow 
ledge.” 

That’s not all ; all the thousand* 
new ovils of this new age have to bo 
held down and strangled. Xntemper* 
auco has to be banished } qnackety in 
Rcjouoc and politics has to be unmasked 
and killed. The world, my dear fellow, 
has a vait deal to do, and a vast deal of 
evil to 1)0 kept fix>m doing.” 

** But I haven’t to do all this ! ” 

“ Very true; but suppose eviei'ybody i 
was to Bit on his tea chest and say the ] 
same ; would anything be done then ? ” 
My Uzy friend put on almond in his 
mouth, and slowly cracked it, as he 
meditated my queatiqn. 

“ Theophilus,” continued I, hoping 
the glacier of his mind was slowly de- 
taching itself under the warmth of my 
eloquence, and was about to move. — 
“ Theophilus,” said 1, ^‘tellmei what 
have you done since your father died ? ” 
Well, I have sold good% and cliatted 
with thiineighboui's, and'^-Wid mine to 
church on Sunday, and — aim’--and 
that’s all, I believe ! ” 

^^Bicept eating your meals and sleep- 
ing, and sitting out here in the suu, 
Without a bit moi'Q real thought than 
occupies a bullh'og jsquatted on a log. 
You said you wouidnt get angry, you 
know,” said 1 ; and 1 laid one Imd on 


eaeh of hji ahouldem^ nudlivaked hint 
steadily in the eyes, wbilnl oontinund* 
with mI isb» esjmestneoe Iwav eapable 
0 ^^ in fitit head el 

thmriloBps a mind whioli youmiglit 
waken to think and will, ideuch a way 
as to make ypu a blessing to yourself 
and everybody* In that breast of yours 
there slumbaiw a heart, which might be 
roused to such a lore to Qod and nuoi, 
as would warm you and all around you 
through and thmugh } Tou might do 
so mum more ; yon might be so much 
happier if you only would. I hate to 
see you live on in sneh idleness. Why, 
1 would almost as soon see you lying in 
the gutter there, in the mud, all the 
time. Why» man, you ore a livh^ 
corpse ! There is almost as little stir 
about you — you do almost as lit^e in 
the town, as if you were in tbe grave- 
yard, instead of your #hop. This tea- 
chest is your coffin ; you are just- as 
useless, sitting idle on it, ss if you were 
lying dead in it,” 

** I believe you are half right. 
Doctor^” 

" I am whole right. Just look at it. 
If you wore only to devote evsry hour 
to doing something — enlarging your 
business, or improving your mind by 
reading, or doing something or other, 
it doesn’t matter what, so that it be 
/— the habit of activity would 
grow upon you ; your business and 
your money would increase ; your mind 
would act moi’e the more you used it ; 
your heart would warm ; you would be 
i\ new man. You would feel like a 
healthy man after a biiik walk on a 
cold bright morning— cheerful, hearty, 
happy. You would enjoy your 'very 
me.Us mors. You would be fai* more 
respected. You would become, at 
ieajst, very well offi You would be able 
to marry Jane; for I believe she loves 
you in spite of your present las;ines% 
though she would ha\^ the sense never 
to many you, even if hei* mother would 
let her, while you are what you have 
been all along. You could build up a 
birght and hapiiy home. You could 
hope to be elected to any office almost, 
in the land. You see, a broad and in- 
dehuite course of uaefuluess, andhonour. 
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and bappinesa is befora yoTjii if will 
only waken out of t^e mud of your 
sloth, and think, and live 1 

TlieophiluB bad riaan ima the box, 
and stood before me i^ly awakened. 
That picture^of Jane and housekeeping 
touched him. 

'* You may be as happy and as pro- 
Bperous as you please, by being acdve. 
You will sink lower and lower into 
brutal sloth, by beidg— just as you are. 
You ain’t thirty yekrsold, Theophilus,” 
continued I : ** if now, in the spring and 
heat of young 

what on e.irth wfllyou be when you get 
older ^ tThat on earth but a poor, 
miserable, idling, drivelling, chattering, 
good-for-nothing old bachelor, rotting 
before you are dead ; your soul dwindled 
and dead within you, like the kernel of 
u frost-bitten peach ? ” 

** Strikes me, you talk plain enough/ 
doctor ? ” 

“ Have to shout when one talks to 
the deaf! have to cut and alabli when 
the limb is mortified; have to apply 
mustard plaster where we want action 
to follow. * 

''Well, doctor, what would you ha^e 
me to do?*^ 

“ Bo ? Why, split this tea-chest into 
kitchen wood ; rise two hours emdier to- 
morrow morning ; subscribe this even- 
ing for a good newspaper and a maga- 
zine; clean out your shop, and paint it, 
and fill it with goods, and advertise. 
When you do talk, and when other 
people talk wdth you, talk yourself, and 
make them talk about mmfthhg. WIhu 
you go to church, listen to every word 
sung, or prayed, <Sv preached, if it be 
only for the sake of keeping your mind 
busy. You ore in a comatose state — 
stir about with all your might, or your 
lethargy will become fixed.” 

.Here the bell rung for supper, and I 
arose 

" Sluch obliged for your visit, doctor ; 
believe I’ll take your mustard and 
medicine — don’t knew— I’ll see.” 

Shall, If I can make him ! ” said 
Lucinda, who had been sitting *near the 
door inside, listening, with female 
ouiiosity, to our talk, but keeping un- 
seen and still. As she spoke, she came 


to the door. Her eyes were really 
awak^ her cheek flushed, and I knew 
my visit had not beefi lost, at least, 
upon Ktr* I could see the Venus start- 
ing out from the block ! 

** OcA>d bye, doctor/’ said both, as 
they shooH: me warmly by the hand, 
which was unnecessary, as I was not 
going to be absent from town. I an- 
swered cordially; and walked slowly 
away. The sun was just down, t'Rose 
at four/* murmured I, tecalling the 
events of the day; "read two hour^; 
did that strahimns case ; rode over to 
Squire Smithers’ ; read up Mrs. Milsou’s 
case; had a talk with th.xt lazy fellow, 
Theophilus. Put iKcU down in note- 
book among my ' CJases in Pikcsville/ 
as ‘Case of Mental Catalepsy;' write 
out treatment — Watch Effects, 

Cobbjstt’s Opinion op Women — 
'Women, so amiable in themselves, are » 
never so amiable os when they are use- 
ful ; nnd as for beauty, though men 
may fall in love with girls at play, there 
is nothing to make them stand to their 
love like seeing them at work. 

" Ah, Rainbo,” said a sick planter to 
his atteudimt nigger, <‘I fear I’m going, 
and IVe a long journey before me.” 
"Heber mind, massa/’ was the en- 
couraging answer, " it’s all down hill.” 

The Abt op Conversation is the 
finest cf the fine arts ; it is not the art 
of saying much, but of saying well. 
There are preaching men who talk, but 
listen not ; or who speechify in pri\ai o ; 
or gossipping menyi who think little, and 
are never still, and yet they are not 
conversiblo men. Tlie real art of con- 
versation consists, not only in express- 
ing your own thoughts freely, but in 
drawing out by encouragement the 
thoughts of others. You will never be 
liked for long-talking, by anj'body ; but 
you ar^ sure to bo liked it^ by your 
talking, you encourage and stimulato 
otbeis to think and talk in response to 
your thoughts. The art is a natural 
gift in the main. It is not only a gift 
of mind but also of teinper. It requires 
condesceusion, indulgence, patience, and 
many other moral accomplishments, re- 
finement as Well as power. 
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THE PROGBESS OF blSCOVERY. 
We are conarmedin the eoncluaian that 
the pojrtilar aiflhsio» of kttowtei^e is 
favourable to the growth of 0oieD€«, 
"wh en we reflect that) Tast as thodoniam 
of learning is, aad extraordinary as is 
the progress which has been made in al- 
most every branch, we may asaumo as 
certain, we will not say that we are in 
its in&ncy, but that the discoveries 
whibh have been already made, wonder- 
ful as they are, bear but a small propor- 
tion to those that will hereafter be 
cflccted; and that in everything that 
•belongs to the improvement of man, 
there is yet a field of investigation 
broad enough to satisfy the most eager 
thirst for knowledge, and diversified 
enough to suit every variety of taste^ 
order of intellect, or degree of qualifica- 
tion. For the peaceful victories of the 
mind, that imknowu and unconquored 
world, for which Alexander wept, is for, 
e ver neai* at band ; hidden, indeed, as 
3 et, behind the veil with which Nature 
shrouds her undiscovered mysteries, 
but stretching all along the confines of 
the domain of knowledge, sometimos 
nearest when least suspected. The foot 
has iu)t yet pressed, nor the eye be 
held it ; but the mind, in its deepest 
musiugs, in its wildest excursions, 

HO me tunes catch a glimpse of the hid- 
den realm — a gleam of light from the 
Hesperian island— a fresh and fragrant 
breeze from off the undiscovered land — 

“ Sabaion odoun from the apiejr shore,” 

which happier voyagers in after times 
shall approach, explore, and inhabit. 
Who has not felt, when, with his very 
Houl concenti’ated in his eyes, wh^le the 
world around him is wtlipped in sleep, 
be gazes into the holjr depths of the 
inidnifihf^ heavens, or wanders in con- 
ieniiiJation amejpg the worlds aiJfl sys- 
teniH that sweep trough the immensity 
of space— who has not felt as if their 
mystery must yet more fully yield to 
the ardent, unwearied, imploring re- 
search of patient sci^ce I 

Who does not, in those choice and 
blessed moments, in which the world 
and its interests are foicgotten, and the 


spirit retires into the imno^t sonetitMUy 
of its own meditatiems, iniid there, un<- 
consciouB of everything but itself and 
the infinite Perfection, of which it is 
the earthly type, and kindling Ihe fiame 
of thought on the altar of pra^r — who 
does nof^feel^ in moments like these, 
as if it must at last be given to man to 
fathom the great secret of his own be- 
ing— to solve the mighty pniblem 

** Of providence, ffirelosowtedge, will, and 

^ , 

Whefi we think in what sflght ele- 
ments the great di^vwriea tlmt have 
changed the condition of the ^rld 
have oftentimes originated; on the en- 
tire revolution in political and social 
affairs which has resulted from the use 
of the magnetic needle ; on the world of 
wonder^ teeming with the most iiflpor- 
tant scientific discoveries, which has 
b^n opened by tellscope; on the 
all-controUif^ influence of so simple an 
invention as that of moveable metallic 
types ; on the effects of the invention 
of gunpowder, no doubt the casual re- 
sult of some idle experiment in alchem^; 
on the consequences that have r^ulted, 
and are likely to result, from the appli- 
cation of the vapour of boiling water to 
the manufacturing arts, to navigation, 
and transportation by land ; on re- 
sults of a single sublime conception in 
the mind of Newton, on wMoh he 
ereo^d) as on a foundation, the glorious 
temple of the system of the heavens; 
in fine, when we consider how, from 
the great master-principle of ' the jdulo- 
Bophy of Bacon— 4 he induction of Tru^ 
from the observation of Fact — has 
flowed, 08 from a living fountain, the 
fresh and still swelling stream of mo- 
dern science ; we are* ^most oppressed 
with the idea of the probable connexion 
of the truths tdready known, with 
great principles which remain undia- 
covored, — of tiie proximity in which we 
may unoonsciouBly stand, to the most 
astonishing, though unrevealed myste- 
ries of the matei^ and intelleotued 
world. , 

If, after thus considering the seem- 
ingly obvious sources from which the 
most important discoveries and im- 
provements have sprung, we inquire 
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farther disweriei aeo to be madoi 
iv^hioh 10 no ol^or and Oio loss tium iihe 
entiro notoml and siiit^iiial creation of 
God^o l^rafid mA lofvoly system, evon 
os in^^eci^tiLy apprehend it, but no 
doubt, most grand, loYely, and barmo> 
ntoim^ beyond all that we now conceive 
or imagine ; when we reflect that the 
most insulated, seemingly disconnected, 
and evofu contradictory parts of the 
ag^tem, are no doubt, bound together as 
jwrtions of one stupendous whole ; and 
that those which are at present the 
^east^l^icable, and which most com- 
plete^ defy the penetration hitherto 
bestowed upon them, are as intelligible, 
in reality, os that which seems most 
plain and clear; that as eveiyabomm 
the universe attracts every ottier iitom, 
and is attracted by it, so eveiy jbrutli 
stands in hannbnious connexion with 
every other truth ; wo are brought di- 
rectly to the conclusion, tliat every por- 
tion of knowledge now powssed, every 
observed fact, every demonstrated prin- 
ciple, is a clue, which wo hold by one 
end hi the hon^ and which is capable 
of guiding the faithful inquirer farther 
and faiiher into the inmo'^t recoasea of 
the labyrinth of Nature. Ages and ages 
maty eUpse, before it conduct the patient 
intellect to tho wonders of science to 
which it will eventually lead him ; and 
perhaps with the next step he bikes, he 
will roach the goal, and princip'es de- 
stined to aflbet the coudltion of millions 
beam in characters of light upon hi** un- 
deretandiug. What wAs at once more 
unexpected and moi'e obvious than 
Newton’s disco very of tho origin of 
light? Every living being, sinoe the 
creation of tho world, had g^ized on the 
rainbow; to none bad the beautiful 
mystery revealed itself. And even the. 
great philosopher himself, while disaoet- 
ing the aolar beam, 'while actually un- 
twisting the golden and &iIvor threads 
that ot)mpose the ray of liglit, laid open 
but half its vroiiders. And who shall 
say that to up, to whom, as ivo think, 
modern science has disolosecl the re- 
sidue, truths more \Yonderfal than 
thof.e now known will not yet be re- 
vealed? 
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I U therefore, by no means to be 
Inferred, because the human mind hfts 
aemued to linger fbr a lootg time around 
certain resolw— as ultimate principles 
— they and the principles closely 
oouneeted with them are not likely to 
be lushed mwtfli fur&er; nor, on the 
othw band, does the hitelleot always re- 
quire muoli time to bring its noblest 
truths to seeming peicfectiou. It was, 
we suppose, two thouaSimd years from 
the time when tho peculiar properties 
of the magnet were first observed, be- 
fore it be^me, through the moans of 
those q^lties, the pilot which guided 
Columbus to the American ooutinont* 
Befora the inveutiou of the compass 
could take full e 6 feat, it was necessary 
that some navigator should practically 
and boldly grasp the idea that tho globe 
is round. The two truths are appa- 
rently without 'connexion ; but in their 
application to practice, they are Inti- 
mately associated. Hobbes says that Dr, 
Harvey, the illustrious discoverer of tho 
cu'culation of the blood, is the only au- 
thor of a gi'oat discovery whv> over lived 
to see it universally adopted. To the 
honour of subsequent science, this re- 
mark could not now with etiual truth 
be made. Nor was Har^^oy himsolf 
without some painful experionco of tho 
obstacles arising from popular igno- 
rance, Against which truth sometiineH 
forces its way to general aooeptaiice. 
'^yhen he first proposed tho hcautiful 
doctrino his practice fell off ; p< ople 
would not continue to trust thei!- li\os 
in the hands of such a dreamer. When 
it was firmly establishod and generally 
received, on© of his oppononte published 
a tract Z>e Cit'ctdo >^ngtdnia Salomoneo, 
and proved from tlie twelfth chapter of 
ICcclesidstes that the circulation of the 
blood was no secret in the time of Solo- 
mon, The whole doctrine of tlxe Refor- 
matiozs may be found in the wi^fcings of 
Wiclif ; but neither he nor his age felt 
the imporhuioe of his principles, nor the 
conscquencos to which they led. IIuss 
had studied the writings of WWif in 
maniuAcript, and Wes in no degree be- 
hind him in the boldness with w hich be 
denounced tbe papal usuipations. But 
his voice was not beard beyond the 
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iBOuntllinB df Boli&inift ; «tid li6 
iu agoTiy at tha atalce^ silt^ Itia niiiies 
i^re soattfioN^d upon Bluine^ A liaii'' 
died yaarfl pai*Mfcl <way. Ludbaar, like 
an avenging angnt» ‘tke 

world, and deottoimoed ^ dotrnpt^ons 
of the Church, and i^dHed the boat of 
the faithful, a voieo whldh might 
almost call up ihuse fKihes from their 
vatcry grave, and form and kindle 
th<^m again into a living witness of the 
Iriitb. 

Thus Pmvidenee, whi<4i has ends in- 
numcrablo to answer, in the oonduet of 
the physical and intellectual, os well as 
of the'moral world, sometimee permits 
the great discoverers fiiHy to enjoy their 
fame, aometitnes to catch but a glimpse 
of 1 ho extent of their achievements and 
Bomotirnes sends them dejected and 
heait-broken to the grave, unconsciofts 
of the importance of their own disco- 
veries, and not merely undervalued by 
their oontemporaries, but by them* 
solves. It is plain that Copernicus, like 
hi«i groat contemporary, Columbus, 
though fully conscious of tlie boldness 
and the novelty of his doctrine, smv but 
a pnrt of the dianges it was to effect in 
Bcionca. After harbouring in his bosom 
for long, long years that pernicious 
lle^cs^v - -the solar system— he died on 
the day of the apjiearance of his book 
from ilio press. 

The closing scene of his life, with a 
little help from the imagination, would 
fnrniwh a noble subject for an artist. 
For thuty-five years he baa revolved 
and matured in his mind his system of 
the Itcavcnw. A natural mildness of 
d;Hj>o9jtion, bordering on timidity, a re- 
luct uir© to encounter controveray, and 
a dread of persecution, have led him to 
withhold bis work from the pisws, and 
ju.dvc known his system but to a f*w 
oonfulential disciples and friends. At 
Icngth'lto draws near bis end ; he K 
seventy -three years of age, and Ire yielda 
hi«i work on The llevolution of the 
Jfcaveiily Orbs,” to his trionds for pdb- 
licatiou. The day at lost has come, on 
which it is to be ushered into the world. 
It is the 24th of l^Iay, 154S. On that 
day, the effect, no doubtj of the intense 
escitemont of his mind, operating upon 
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blood brin^ him to th« ol the 
g!fave. Hw lact hour hm oome } 3^ lies 
stretched upon the otmch from which 
he will never rise, in his apartmCUi at 
the Catmnry at Frauenberg, Fast Frus^ 
sia. The Wma of the settii:^ sun 
glance through the Gothic windows of 
his chamber; near his bedside is the 
armillary sphere, which he has con* 
trived to represent his theoi^f of the 
heavens; his pie!ture,jpainted by him- 
self, the amusement ofme earlier ye#B, 
hangs before him ; heneath it are bis 
Astrolabe, and oth^ imperfect astrono- 
mical instruments ; and arouifd him are 
gathered his sorrowing disd^les. The 
door of the ajjartment opens ;-4he eye 
of the departing sage is turned to see 
who enters : it is a friend, who Jbrmge 
him the first printed copy of his immor- 
tal treatise. He know^ in that book he 
oontradiots all that had ever been dis- 
tinctly taught by former philosophers 
he knows that he has reb^led against 
the sway of l*tolemy, which i3ie eoien- 
tific world had acknowledged for a 
thousand years ; he knows that the po- 
pular mind will be shocked by his inno- 
vations; he knows the attempt will 
be made to press even religion into 
the service against him ; but he knows 
that his book is true. He is dying, btrfc 
he I^ves a glorious truth, as his dying 
bequest to the world He bids tlm 
friend who h»s brought it to plao© him- 
self beta een the window and his ^bed« 
Fide, that tho sun's rays may fidl upon 
the precions volume, and he may behold 
it once moiv, before his eyes grow dim. 
He looks upon it, takes it iu his hands, 
presses it to his breast, and expires. 
But no, he is not wholly gone. A 
smile lights up his dying countenance ; 
a beam Ik returning intelligence kindles 
m his eye; his lips move; and thi* 
friend who leans over him cou hear 
him faintly murmm' the beautiful sen- 
timoutB which the Christian lyrist 
a later ago has so finely exx^i^ossed in 
verse;— 

Tc goldAi IftinpB of heaven, fiixawvl], vifb eiU 
;rour feeble light; 

Fuivwell, thou ever-ohanging moon, pale 
empress of the nigbt { 
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Ja^ tlion, Mfdlgttit ^ of day, In ^fighter 
fUmet an«7*A 

aoul, wlMch aj^rtngil boyond tfiy adhere, 
no more demoiida aid. 

Ye atnta are but fihe ahining dnat of my 
divine abode, 

The pavemAft of tboae heavenly courta, 
▼hare 1 ahal! reign with God.” ^ 

So ^ed iho gmt Columbus of the 
ReavoiMi. 

OK POISONING BY ACONITE ROOT 
^MONKSHOOD) MISTAKEN FOR 

Horseradish. (Sec j?. 96). i 

At a recent meetiiig of the Medical 
Society of London^ Dr. Headland read a 
paper upon the above subject, which 
possesses much interest fi*oni the recent 
ftcddental poisonings by aconite root in 
Scotland. 

After glancing at the history of the 
plant, and its u^ as a poison in anciept 
times. Dr. H&dland referred to a 
number of statements made by authors 
in the middle ages, which showed that 
the poisonous |jropertie'i of the plant 
were well understood by them. Poison- 
ings by aconite in modem times were 
usxially jicoidental. A number of cases 
in wliich the leaves and shoots had been 
eaten with fatal effects, were firat briefly 
remarked upon, and then the cases of 
poisoning by aconite root which had 
been recorded in this country dunng 
the last few years were divided under 
two heads. First — Cases of an over- 
dobe of some preparation given as medi- 
cine. This was generally the tincture. 
Second — Oases in which the root bad 
been eaten by mistake as an article of 
diet 

let. — ^Four cases of poisoning by the 
tincture have been recorded during the 
last five years. Others are said to have 
happened. Of these four persons, two 
died from taking one fluid drachm of 
Fleming's tincture ; one died from the 
effects of twenty-five minims of the 
tincture of the London Pharm. ; a fourth 
barely escaped from a dose cf fifteen 
minims of the same. Two of these 
cases were attributable to carelessness 
in dispensers, one to ignorance of the 
power of the preparation. The author 
made three recommendations with the 


hope of obviating such accidentrfor the 
future : firstly, to carry out the plan 
of Dublin College, requiring drufe- 
^iats to keep all dangerous preparations 
In square or angular bottles, and the 
others in round bottles. Secondly, that 
the tinoture of aconite, if used, should 
be made of one uniform sti’ength (os far 
as possible). At least throe different 
tinctures are in use in this country. Or, 
thirdly, that it would be still better, to 
discatd this tincture altogether, an 
uncertain preparation, substituting for 
it a solution of aconite of one fixed 
strength, containing l-600th of a grain 
in each drop. 

2nd. In nearly all the cases in which 
aconite root had been eaten as food, the 
singular error has been made of mistak- 
ing it for the root of the common horse- 
radish, and so scraping and eating it 
with roast beef. The author read ac- 
counts of four cases of this fatal error 
which have occurred of late years, the 
last of them being the recent tragedy at 
Dingwall, in Scotland, when three gen- 
tlemen lost their lives. To show that 
such mistakes could not be committed 
by careful persons, specimeuB and draw- 
ings of horseradish and noouite ro«>t 
wero exhibited and compared. Tho 
acid but not pungent taste of the aconite 
parings, and the pinhieh colour ichnh 
the}/ iigmum when exposed to the air, 
were amongst the points noticed. 

The author, having noticed a singular 
case of poisoned coffee, proceeded to 
state that there were two way sin w^hich 
a cast) of aconite iKtisouiug could bo rtv 
coguised : 1. By the symptoms, which 
ai'e very characteristic. 2. By obtuiaing 
some of the poisonous princi})le, by a 
chemical process, from the contents of 
the stqmach and matters vomited, and 
then tiyiog its action upon small ani- 
mals, or on the tongue^ &o. There are 
no distinctive chexttical teste fo** it, but 
I-flOOtB of a grain of thf alkaloid (aoo- 
uitina) would kiU a mouse, and 14 000th 
placed on the tip of the tongue would 
cause tingling and numbness. 

With regard to the treatment of such 
cases of poisoning, Dr. Headland recom- 
mended the nm^iate and free admin- 
istration of animal charcoal, m^ed with 
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water : tWa to be fbllowed by a amc 
emetic, then by brandy and ammonia. 
The charcoal haa the power of retaining 
and separating the poiaonona alkaloid, 
and if we have rendered help in 
the patient may perhaps be saved. 

Dr. Guy had had no eacperienoe of 
poisoning by aconite, but would refei* to 
one point in reference to ihe subject. 
It might be supposed that the acrid 
taste of the aconite would.direetly indi- 
cate to the person eating that it waa not 
hot horseradish ; but this acridity was 
not observed immediately ; a minute or 
two, or even more, might elarae before 
it was felt, and a good deal of food 
might be swallowed before the taste 
was detected. 

Mr. Bishop spoke of the neceuity of 
cautimi in rei^t to the planting of 
horseradieh in the ^neighbourhood •of 
aconite. 

Dr. Webster would be glad to find 
the value of animal charcoal tested as 
an antidote to aconite by experiments 
on animals. He believed that a case of 
poisoning by the root of aconite, not re- 
ferred to by Dr. Headland, had occurred 
in Lambeth. 

Mr. Canton I'elated the case of a pa- 
tient who had taken an over-dose of 
aconite by mistake, for rheumatic disease 
of the eye. The man whs found, shortly 
after, so much affected as to be unable 
to give an account of his sensatious. He 
was throwing hLs head book, rubbing 
his throat, and suffering from symptoi^ 
of general palsy, was restless, 4>edewed 
with a cold perspiration, and with a 
palse searctely perceptible. The pupils 
were dilated. He had vomited oon- 
slderably, and stimulants, consisting of 
ammonia and brandy, were given to him 
freely ; counter-imtation wae^ also ap- 
plied to his legs, and he got welL 

Dr. Thudichum refbrred to the value 
of sti^ill doses of aconite in the treat- 
ment of pminmonia. He pj%ferred a 
tincture of the spirituous extract to any 
other- • 

Mr. Headland inquired whether the 
author was acquainted with the cose 
which occurred tp Dr. Golding Bird, in 
which two graius and a half of aconite 
were taken by a gentleman, without de- 


stroying life. He should W g^lad to 
hear a little more decidod eriidenee 
reaping the condition the pbpB in 
poisoning by aconite. He referM to 
Dr. Garrod^s experiments on the value 
of animal charcoal in caseesof vegetable 
poisoning, and thought if ibis agent was 
as valu&ble as stated, it should be always 
in the immediate reach of the practi- 
tioner. He ridiculed the notion of 
treating disease by aconite in the doses 
recommended by Homoeopaths, the 
smallnesB of which deffedalL caloulatlon. 
Throwittg a grain Of calomel into the 
Thames at Battersea-Brldge, and order- 
ing the patient to drink ^ water at 
Gravesend, to procure a mercurial ac- 
tion, was dosing the parient largely, 
when compared with the Hahnemahnic 
, prescription for the use of aconite. Mr. 
Headland then mentioned that some 
^ears since he took ^ drop of the tinc^ 
ture of aconite shortly before bedtime, 
and finding no effect from it, he swal- 
lowed another on getting into bed. He 
was called up in the night, and on rising 
was so giddy he could haidly stand, and 
was obliged to take some brandy-and- 
water brfoio he could proo^ to his 
patient. Aconite required to hv used 
with extreme care and caution. * 

Dr. Headland, in reply, mentioned 
that several minutes would elapse before 
the tongue would be affected in any 
marked degree by eating the aconite 
root. In the case related by Dr. Gold- 
ing Bird, the aconitine was no doubt 
inert, as was the case wnth much that 
was sold in the shops. (See p. 96.) 


pREACHINO AGAINST EXTRAVAGANCE 
IN Dsfiss. — Several of the ])opalar 
preachers in Paris have entered upon a 
crusade against the lavish expenditure 
of their lady hearers upon dress, the 
waste of material especially exciting 
their indignation. One of them, a bishop, 
exclaimed in the height of his zeal, in 
the midst of a late discourse, ^*Let 
women remember, while putting on 
their profuse and expensive attire, how 
narrow are the gates of Paradise 1 '' 

The man who stammers at his name 
is in debt— a oertain symptom. 
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THOiraHtB 

’VTrcBOTrr eooo^mT xume oon ))e rloib^ 

md with it foitr can Le poor. 

There u iu> |p!i^ IShe the grief whi(^ 
does not 

In mnAB^ pnrBBB are the atteriea 
of life ; as H»ey are fuU or eii\pty, we 
are men «r ciumseB. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves 
alowly on to him whose whole emfdoy- 
ment is to watch its flight. 

It is a heaven npon earth to have a 
man’e mind move in charity, rest in 
Pi*ovidenoe, and turn upon the poles of 
truth, f 

The long morning of life is spent in 
xnahing the weapons and the aimour, 
which manhood and age are to polish 
and to pxxwe.' 

The sweet breath of Spring dioulrf 
oiien hearts, as it undoses myriads 
buds and blossolna. 

It is more from carelessness about 
truth, than intentional lying, that there 
is so much falsehood in the world. 

Few peo|^ are wise enough to prefer 
the censure which is useful to them to 
the x>raigie which betrays them, 

*V\’xbe men are instructed by reason ; 
men of less understanding by ex]»eri- 
enee; the most ignorant by ncceesity; 
and be&sts by nature. 

Be not ali^nted at a jest. If one 
throw salt at Ahee thou wilt receive no 
harm, unless thou hast sore peaces. 

It is a bad sign when a jweacher tries 
to drive homo Ms logic by thumping 
the debk with a clenched hand. His 
arguments are ao-jfTsi-ical. 

(t is the nature of ambition to make 
men liars and cheaters; to hide the 
truth in their breasts, and sliow, like 
jugglers, nothing in their mouths. 

A’ million of blades of grass makes a 
meadow, and millions of millions of 
grams of sand make a mountain ; the 
ocean is made np of drops of water, and I 
life of minutes. 

Lovo one human being purely and : 
warmly, and you will love all 1 The 
lusart m this heaven, like the wandering 
eun, sees nothing, from the dewdrop to 
the ocean, but a micror which it warms 
and fills. 


SMILES. 

Ak epitt|di on a baby at Sa. 

vannah, oommeacea ** Sweet blighlwd 

uyr 

^'An indfipendimt man,’’ said Pitt, 

is u not to bo depended ujK)n/* 

To Widows. — Mover encourage u'flcifs 
yrhmfiomra look so much better. 

I Many a man’s thoughts are like the 
omnibus, — ^there’s hardly one of them 
that doesn’t run to the Bank. 

“ Is TOUT watch a lever ? ” ** Lever ! 

yes. I have to leave hear once a^week 
at the W'oifcchmaker’B for repairs.” 

A skull without a tongue often 
preaches better than a skull that has 
one. 

Truth, they say, lies in a well. ** For 
my part,” said a wit, ‘‘I thought it 
the pi'operty of truth to lie nowhere.” 

Su* 'I’homaa Overbury said of a man 
who had boasted of his aucd^try, that 
he was like a potato — the boat thuig 
belongingto Mm was underground.” 

An Irish student was once asked 
what was meant by paH/inmmut 'icovka , 

They ore such works,*’ «jaid he, ** as 
a man writes aftoi* he i» dead.” 

An Amerimn paper, in anuounoing 
the opening of a h©w cemeb'i'y, says, 
“ Mr. — had the ploajyure of bemg first 
buried there.” 

A tjuser gatherer of statistics says, 
tha^ of one htmdred and mty-eight 
women whom he met iir the streets of 
% city in a given time, one liundi od w ore 
sucking their parasol bandies 

When Milton was blmd ho luariied a 
shrew. The Duke of Buckingham e.dled 
her u rose. “ I am no judee oi colour,” 
said Milton, ” but it may bo so, ior I 
feel the thorns daily.” 

Mrs fepekles says the best veg'»iable 
pill yet invented u an apple dumpling ; 
for . destroying a gnaw mg pt the 
stomaoU it is a pill which may always 
be relied on. 

Formerly, women were proMbited 
from marrying till thoy had spun a 
regular set of bod furniture, .md, tiU 
their marriages, were consequently 
called ftpinetergy wMoh continues to this 
day ina.U legal proceedings. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MUSIC. 
The first mentiDn of mvam in the Biblo 
was about 8870 beftmt tbe 

era. Iq tho 4tiiL obapter of 
it is said, *'Adxhh bare Jabal : he was 
the fiiithor of such aa dwell in toata and 
of such as have cattle. And Us bro- 
ther's name was Jubal: h« was the 
father of such as handle the harp and 
organ.'* From time lawgivera, 

prophets, apostles, poets, and philosor 
pherg^ have strenuously advocated the 
caltivation of music, os a means of 
soothing the evil passions, sof coning the 
niannei*s, improving the mind, and con- 
tributing to devotion. From the time 
of Moses, 1,571 years before the Chiis- 
tian era, music was constantly oiu- 
ifioyed in religions and civil festivals, 
as well as in public and private rejoto- 
ings. The must sublime efiect of music 
on recoi^d is in Exodus, when, after the 
IKissago through the Red Sea, Miriam 
the prophetess took a timbrel in her 
hand, and all the women went out aft<T 
her, and the praises of the Deliverer of 
Israel were celebrated in the presence 
of tlio a<<semblod camp. There is no 
reason to doubt that vocal and instru- 
mental music were of contemporary 
origin ; and, as Jubal introdnred the 
one, so it was the belief of eastern na- 
tions either the some person, or 
one of same family, invented the 
other. Music being thus introduced 
by Jubal, it was in all probability known 
to Noiib, who instructed his family in 
the 01 * 1 . When the world was ropeoplod 
after the fiof^, it is not at all improba- 
ble that Ham taught music to the Ba- 
bylonians ; and when Ham went into 
Egynt music was no doubt taken there, 
together with many other aiiB. Thb 
music of the Egyptians in those days 
greatly resembled that introduced by 
Jubar^ and if the Tempi© service re- 
sembled the* music of the Egyptians, 
and our cathedrals imitate the Temple, 
it ia evident wo have now amongst us a 
remnant of the greatest antiquity. 

Plutarch observes that nothing is 
more use%l than music to stamulato 
mankind to virtuous actions, and parti- 
cularly to excite that degree of courage 
which 13 necessary to brave the dan- 


m 

gm ei wm Th» I^mdsEoniiiiiim 
phiysid upon the ihte when approach- 
mg the enemy. The Cfietana, to 
'eges, played their miRtaxyr 
marolu»toa.lyi!e. The liscedsemoniomi 
and Thebans had a fiutia uj^n their en* 
mgns;^ihe Oseftaos a lyie. Many a% 
ctot imons and cities impressed the^ 
lyre upon theijr ooixu^ as their particular 
symbol. There ia no doubt that music 
formed a great portioa of the religious 
ceremonies of the Bomons and Qrceks, 
There see no proofs that any other 
I language^ except poetky, through the 
! medium of mUsic, was admij^ed in the 
rituals of pa^ lituigies. The praises 
and thanlugivings o&red up & the 
soveial deities were songs and choruses, 
accompanied by muri^ totruments 
and dancing, or by a solemn march and 
gestures, rlato was such a friend to 
Ahe temple music as is wish that nano 
other should be used by gods or men : 
and it has been clearly proved that in 
tdl nations the first public use of music 
was in the celebration of r^lglous 
i lites and ceremonies. Christianity 
being establlsheil in the East, peculiaar 
ceremonial observances origmafted there, 
and were afterwards adopted by the 
wcabem Christiaua St. Ambrose, it is 
paid, brought from thenoe the manner 
of sing'ng the hymns; and Eusebius 
says, that a regular choir and method of 
singiiig the Service were first established 
in the church at Autioch. 8t. A^iguetine 
and Gregory have also left undisputed 
testimony respecting the cultivation of 
music iu the western chui*chea. In iha 
East, Bt. Basil, Chrysostom, and Jerome 
make early mention of chanters and 
canons being appointed to ofilciato ia 
the church daily. In the fifth century 
Italy was laid desolate, and we may 
readily imagine that the arts wero^ 
neglected. Miftic suffei'cd the most, so 
tlrat at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, when the whole western empire 
was the scene of revolutions, its 
music was reduced io church chants 
and a few national songs. After- 
wards, When the Qoths settled in Italy, 
they cultivated tlie arts and soon 
imitated the enlightened mannors 
of the people whom they had subjugated. 
In the year 590, Pope Gregory the Great 
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collected the of such 

ancient hymne as ifk primitive fathers 
had recommei^ded, Mket this period 
the Homan hohools of natifido shone with 
renewed lustre. Music was also strongly 
encouraged Cloies, King of France, 
lu 787, whj^ Charlemagne wpnt to 
Home at the fe^itival of Easter, a quarrel 
arose with the singers of France and 
Kom^ The French affirmed that their 
singing was superior to the Roman, and 
the limans accused the French of 
haviog corrupted the Gregorian chant. 
The dispute was carried before the Em* 
peror, wh^ decided ^ ashing the 
lollowing question : ** Beclare to us 
which is the most pure, water drawn 
from its source, or that which is taken 
from a distant stream V* ** Water from 
its source,” said the singers. Well, 
then,” said the Emperor, return to the 
original source of St. Gregory, whose ^ 
chant you have evidently corrupted.” 

It is somewhat strange to find the 
love of cruelty an<l the love of music in 
the same ]f>ersons, yet such was the case 
with the Emperor Nero. He whose 
cruelties are known to all instituted 
exrrclsos ctf music, poetry, and eloquence 
to be performed in Rome every fifth 
year. Amongst the ancients music exer- 
cised a powerful influence. The father 
of 01eo][)atra derived the u'lme of 
Aulefces, or the flute-player, from his 
excessive attachmentto that instrument. 
Some of the early Christian fathers any 
that music di'ow many Gentiles into the 
Church who, coming from mere curiosity, 
liked its ceremonies so well that tb j / 
wore baptised before they departed. 

In the present day the character of 
our Church music is such that it would 
sooner drive persons out of the Church 
than into it. In the reigp of Edward IV,, 
music, aft^ living a vagrant life, passing 
from pamh to pansh, teems to have 
acquired a settlement, and letters patent 
were granted to certain persons who 
were miusti*els to the king. It cannot 
too strongly be urged the advantages 
which mufdo possesses in a religious and 
moral point ox view, the incitements to 
its study are so numerous, that means 
ought without doubt to be adopted to 
accomplish its nationality. 


VALEHTIHES. 

SAOff VaIjEHTWIE I— all we know of 
th^ personage is, that, he was a priest at 
Rome, wdiorehe was martyred about A.n. 
270, and had, iuooiisequenoe,ihe honour 
of being assi^ed a mcflie in the record 
of saints, his post being the 14th 
of February, 

The origin of this custom has beeu 
sought for in the Luperoalia of the 
Romans, and with much apparent rea- 
son, as will be evident when we come 
to inquire into the old mode of cele- 
brating Valentine's Day, which, as wo 
shall presently see, had but little in 
common witu the modem habit of 
sending silly letters by the penny post. 
In ancient Rome a festival was held 
about the middle of February, called 
Ltipercaluif in honour of Pan and 
Juno, whence the latter obtained the 
ejiithet of Fchnmta Felrvaiis, and 
Fahinifla. Upon this oocation the 
names of young women were put, amidst 
a variety of ceremonies, into a box, Ironi 
which they were drawn by the men as 
chance directed ; and bo rooted had this, 
like many other customs, become 
amongst the people, that the pastors of 
the early Chiistian Church found tliem- 
selves unable to eradicate it. They 
therefore, instead of entering into a 
fruitless sirugglo, adopted th^ usual 
policy oa such occasions, and slzRe they 
could not remove what they held to bo 
du unsightly nuisance, they endeavoured 
as a skilful architect would do, to c<>n- 
vert it into an ornament. Thus they 
substituted other names for those of 
women, a change that would not seom 
to have beeu generally, or for any long 
time, popular, since we read that at a 
ySry remote period the custom prevailed 
of the young men dra^ving the names of 
the gii'ls, and that the practice of 
adopting^ mates by ohanoedots/koon 
grew reciprocal between the sexes. In 
fact, Pan and Juno vacated their seats 
in mvour of Saint Valentine, but the 
Cliristian bishop could not escape having 
much of the heathen ritual fastened 
upon him. We must not, however, 
imagine that Valentine's Day, any more 
than Epiphany or Candlemas, was oele- 
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brated with one umform mode of ob- 
s^frvance ; tho oaetoms attendant upon 
it Tariod coneidorably according to the 
place and period. In many parte .of 
England, and more naaiioularly in Lon- 
don, U»e person of tne oppoeite wx who 
was fii'Ht met in a morning, not being 
an inmate of the house, wae taken to be 
the Valentine, a usage that i» noticed 
by the poet Gray : — ^ 

“ I early row Just at the bwiak of day, 

JJelbre the aan had chaaod the rtars 
aa-^ay ; 

Aheld ] went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine (forao shoold 
huuw^vivee do), 

The first i spied, and the first svroin 
we See, 

In feplie of fortone, our true love 
shall be.'* 

That tbo lasses went out to seek for 
their inakesjor mates— t. c., Valentines — 
is also shown in poor Ophelia’s broken 
snatches of r song : — 

“Coed morrow l *tia 8t Valentine day % 
All in the morning hetimo, 

And I a maid at your >vindow 
To he your Valentine.” 

Herrick bos the following in bis 
Ilcspcf'idesj p. 1'72 ; — 

**TO ms VAhEKTlNB ON ST. VALEN- 
TINifS DAT. 

“Oft haTO 1 heard both youth and virgins 
«ay, 

Birds olhKtae their mates, and couples, too, 
this day ; 

But by their filght I never can divine 
When 1 shall couple with my Valentine. 

In Dudley Lord North's Fm'cst of 
VarutieSf fob 1646, p. 61, in a letter to 
bis brother, be sayS ; — A lady of wit 
and qualitie, who you well knew, would 
ne^ erput hemlf to the chmee of a Valen- 
tine, saying that sftee would never coupU 
hersdje lut hy choyct, JThe cUMome and 
chan/€ of V^enUnm iB\ot iU Jjfft, with 
man y7>ther such edetly md idle gtstomes, 
which by a tacit generall consent wee 
lay down as obsolete.'* 

We find the following curious spodles 
of divination in the Cmnomeur, as prso- 
tised on St. Valentine's day or eve. 
**ljast Fnday was Valentine Day, and 
the night before^ I got five bay-leaves, 
pinned four of them to the four corners , 


of my pillow, and the fifth to the 
middle; and then, if I dreamt of my 
sweetheart, Betty toid, we ehould h« 
married b^ore the year was out. But 
to make it more sure 1 boiled an egg 
hard, and took out the yolk, and fillip 
it with salt ; and when X went to bed, 
eat it, shell and all, without speaking or 
drinking after it. We also wrote our 
lovers’ names upon bits of paper, and 
rolled them up in clay, and put them 
into water ; and the first that rose up 
was to be our Valentine. Would you 
think it? Mr. Blossom was my man, 
I lay a-bed and shut my ey^ all the 
morning till he came to our house ; for 
I would not have seen another man 
befoie him for sdl the world.” 

Mr, Pennant/ in his Tour in Scotland, 
tells us, that in February young s^rsons 
draw Valentines, and from thence col- 
lect their future fortune in the nuptial 
state. 

Oliver Goldsmith, in his Vicar of 
Wakefield, describing the manners of 
some rustics, tells us, they sent true 
love-knots on Valentine morning. 

’Herrick, in Lis Meeperidee, p. 61, 
speaking of a bride, says : — • 

I “ She must oo more a^maying : 

Or by .Rose-buds divine, 

WhoRheher ridentiner’ 

Misson, ill his Travels in Mnpland, 
says : — ** On the eve of the 14th of 
February, St. Valentine’s Day, a time 
when all living nature inclines to couple, 
the young folks in England, and Scot- 
land too, by a very ontient custom, cele- 
brate a little fe^val that^tenda to the 
same end. An equal number of maids 
and bachelors get togotlier, each writes 
their true or some feigned name uj>on 
separate billets, which they roll up, and 
draw by way of lots, the maids taking 
the men's billets, and the men the 
maids’ ; so that toch of the young men 
lights upon a girl that ho calls his 
Valentine, and each of the girls upon 
a young man which she oaUs her’s. 
By this means each has two Valentines ; 
but the man sticks faster to the Valen- 
tine that k fallen to him than to the 
Valentine to whom he is fallen, Foi> 
tune having thus divided the company 
into BO many couples, the Valentines 
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giro ba31« and tirnt^ to^^xolitresaasi 
wear their billets semrid dkp upon 
their boaoiris or sleeves, and t&ba little 
sport often ends in lonra. l^iis oerr 
mony is prsstisSd'difl^aeen^ difiSar- 
ent oountrhAi, and aeeoiding to 
freedom or severity of MfidBm«^Valen> 
tine. Inhere is another hind of Yakn- 
iiiie^ which Is the first young man or 
woman that chance throws in yhnr 
way in the street or elsewhere on that 
day.^* 

In Poor Robin’s Almanaok for IfiTfi, 
that fftceiious observer of our old cus' 
tQznsteUsaifi opposite to St. Yalentine’s 
day, in Feuruai’y— 

Now Andrew, Antho- 
ny. Hnd WiUiBxo, 

JPor <*raw 

Fruo, Kato, 

PHTSIOLOQICAL TEST FOK # 
POISONS. 

In oui* second Interview (see p, 47) wo 
gave an account of Dr. Marshedl Hairs 
suggestion for detecting the presence of 
.poisons, which cannot be fully demon* 
strated by chemical agents by physid* 
logical means j that is, by the employ- 
ment of small animals to demonstrate 
the efibets of the suspected poisons ii)>on 
their living systems. It appears that 
in exazniuing the contents of the stomach 
of Mrs. Dove, poisoned at Leeds, this 
teat was employed, and with the follow- 
ing results : — 

‘*AddiHonal Report of tk$ Analysis of 
the Confents of the Stomach, 

** As sk further test of the presence of 
poison in the stomach, and one which as 
saoriy as possible woidd amomib to de- 
monstration, we determined to txy 
whether the spirituous extract obtained 
from the contents of the stomach, 
already shown by chemical tests ,to 
contain stxyohuine, possessed really the 
poisonous properties of that substance. 

**We selected for experiment two 
rabbits, two mice, and a guinea pig, and 
as tlie most exaoi: method of aeting 
upon such animals with small qaauUties 
of poison, we applied it by inoculatioa 
through small openings, either in the 
cellular tissue beneath the akin, or Into 
om of the serous cavities of the body ; 


idso in otm hf the inie% giving a portion 
by the mouth. 

eodt of tibeae five otumals thus 
snbnfitfod lo exptfhnent the charaoter- 
istio eflbcta of pewmUig by etiyohnine 
wm produced^ In three m them (the 
two mice and e vigorous rabbit) death 
ensued rei^eoMVely in two minutes, 
twelve minutes, and fifty minutes, from 
the first introduction of poison. The 
symptoms preceding death were, dis- 
turbed respiration, general distress, con- 
vulsive twitcbl^ or jerking* tetanic 
spasms, a peculiar outstretching of the 
legs, and genewd rigidity of the body — 
symptoms which are exactly those com- 
monly j>resented by strychnine. 

** In the fourth animal, a rabbit, the 
symptoms wore equally well marked 
and decisive, but nlthoogU the animal 
lay for a time nearly dead, it afterwoids 
revived and eventually recovered. In 
the guinea pig the effects were at first 
much more slight, the spasms were not 
BO strong as to throw it down or 
entirely disable it, but on the following 
day it was found dead, with tlie muscles 
rigid and the hind logs extended, os if 
from the effects of the poiaou. 

For the purpose of comparison we 
conducted at the same time a parallel 
series of experiments on other animals 
with ordinary Btryohnine. In these 
animals the symptoms were exactly 
similar to those produced in the five 
acted on by the poison extracted from 
the body pf Hrs. Dove. 

“ They wero, as a stnics, not more 
severe and not more rapidly fatal. 
Theso animal experiments, which add 
the test of physiological effect to tliabof 
the chemical roagents, decisively con- 
firm our at^^lyeia, and, taking them in 
connexion with analysis and \vith, 
idle symptoms cdpserved during life, and 
with th^appeamnees noted in tlie body 
after death, thev afford, in our a|»inion, 
the mjoat complete proof that the death 
of Mrs. Dove was from Uie poisonous 
efi^B of strychnine, and from no other 
oauHC. 

‘♦aaoROE Morlet, 

“Tiicwas Nckneley, F.R.C.S.E.** 

As a scientific demonstration, it is 
impossible to conceive anything more 
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beaiitlfal or tmre oaodxi^tdTO phm this 
^evidence. The dumb imimelB ’vdidsh 
formed the sul^ieafcfr«il the fxpeximeith} 
of Messrs. Morlay tuod «iee 

here summosted as uaespeeM mt- 
oesstea, whom no oroBSi^exAtiiiiiatioii e«a 
shake, to baiur irmietihlo testimony to 
tho cause of the death of Harriet Dore. 


A NoBjLE Bot* — A hoy was once 
tempLt^d by some of his oompauious to 
luck lipe cherries from a toe which 
Is fiitlicr had forbidden him to touch. 
** You ueed not be afraid/* said ooe of 
Ills companions, '^for if your father 
should hud oxit that you had taken 
them, he is at> hind ho wou^d not hurt 
you.” “ That is the vary reason/* re- 
plied the boy, '' why I would not touch 
them. It is true, my father would not 
touch me ; yet my disobedience I know 
would hurt my fathw, and that would 
bo worse to me than anything else** A 
boy who grows up with such principles, 
would bo a man in the best seme of the 
word. It betrays a regard fur rectitude 
that would render hlui trustworthy 
under every trial? 

"N'OBIiE IlKPLT TO TUB FOCITDEB OF 
Duiavich CoELEaE.-rSir Francis Calton, 
who had fooli^ly squandered the pro- 
perty left to him by his father, once 
taunted Alleyn with having been a 
player. To'this Alloyn replied : — “ And 
whore you tell me of my poore originall 
and of my qmlily as a player. What 
is that If If 1 am richer than my anoes- 
ters, I hope 1 mayebe able to doe more 
good with my riches than ever your 
aneesters did with their riches. You 
must Dowc boare poverty©, and if you 
beavc it more paciently than I, your 
desert wil be the grstter. That I was a 
player I can not deny„ and I am sure 1 
will not. My meanes of living were 
honeSt, and, with the pooi’e nbilytyes 
wherewith Gad blest me, I was able to 
do something for my selfe, my relatives 
and my friendes, many of them nWe 
lyving at this daye wUl not refuse to 
owno what they owght me. Therefore 
1 am nut auhamed^'-^FBTEBS, 

When should an iiinkooper visit a 
foundry ? When he wants a ftnr made. 


DOMESTIC teElsmS IK ltU»A,* 
iB almost every house acme IbnifiZe art 
is eafriod on, wseful or omameBtal ; ana 
thewenHBi are employed in ^innit^, 
wmmg, jApsitting, eaiWmaking, &a,- 
fyt ^ raew material in Eusaia is wcatii 
little, |(nd themanufaotursd article alone 
is valuable in the maiket. 

The ladies of Hni^asid, however, ** vdaio 
live at heme at eaee,*' little know the 
disagreealde and troublesome duties of 
inspection and oortection which thus 
devolve upon the noistossof a family 
in Enssia, tom all the vanous branches 
of demeatio industiy whjph she is 
obliged to superintend The diaei^liiie 
of the ofstate and of the household is 
maintained by means of the lash, tom 
which neither sex is exempt. The fre- 
quency and severity of its use^depends 
on the character of th(i master or mis- 
^tresB, many of whomp like those among 
whom I have lived, voluntarily limit 
the application of this puniahinezrt to 
male odbodors, and always resort to it 
With great' reluctance. 1'he system, 
however, is revolting in itself, and it 
necessarily opeuH the door to toquont 
scones of gross oppression add cruelty, 
where, a» sometimes happens, the power 
is vested in hands neariy as rude as 
those of the serf himself. All owners 
of serfs are mble, but the law cannot 
make them all ffmtle. 

The following anecdote, which I am 
assured is true, will illustrate the results 
of serfdom, while it will remuid you of 
my remarks in a fomer letter on the 
lluBsiau system of military rank, as for- 
nishing the universal rule of precedence. 
Among the serfs owned by a widow lady 
was a girl, who had been l»rought up 
with unusual indulgence in the house- 
hold, receiving a sujerior education, 
aad acquiring manners far beyond those 
of her class ; to which advantages was 
added the natural gift of an attractive 
person. At a proper age she was appren- 
ticed at St. Petersburg to a h'ronch 
dressmaker or mUliner ; and having at- 
tained to some in her business, ahe 
was after a rime odexed prodtid>le em- 
ployment. This bermistoss peraaitted 

• by the itev i. Venables. London : 
Hurray. 
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SMOKELESS FIEES. 


h«r to accept, on tile neual payment of jealouey of her remorseless mistress, 
an ohrak to herself in lieu of pemonal The stoiy of this barbarity tokl 
service. The girl oonduoted herself with an indignation as strong as could 
well in her situation^ a 0 q[airing a know- be among ourselves, but there was 
ledge of Freneh, and forming habits of no redress lor the auflforor. The mie- 
Bome refineihent. Hero she attracted tress up to a certain point had the law 
the notice of an of9ioer of the roz^ of on her side, and where she had noi^ as 
oolonel, who in dne time proved* his at> in the compnlsoiy marriage, might 
tachment by offering her marriage. The overpowered i^t. That such a case 
girl aocepira his proposal, and nothing should be possible suffioiently condemns 
remamed but to obtain her freedom the whole system of seifdom. 
from her mistress, the consideration for ■ ■ 

whioh-<^, in plain words, the purchase- SMOKELESS FIKES, aKB ECOHOMT 
money— the colonel was eager to pay. IN COAIiS. 

This ought to have been regulated by Wb must say a few wotds more upon 
the o5rck which the girl had paid, calcu- the new mwod of making domestic 
lated at so many years’ purcmase. The hres (see pp. 6, 71). We have received 
lover, however, was not inclined to dis- many testimonies to the efficacy of the 
pute the price the lady might demand, improved system. The following, from 
but on applying to herand unf<»rtunately a correspondent of The Smlder, is fully 
explaining the state of affairs, he re- colrroborative of what we have already 
oeived for answer that on no terin^ asserted. E. R., it will be seen, ha« 
whatever would she emancipate her acted upon our suggestion, respecting 
slave. Every effort was used to shake the iron plate * 
the resolution, which appeared unac- ^*Tour valuable notice of the new 
countable ; but aigument, entreaty, mode of making a fire in a common 
and money were alike unavailing, and grate, which shall save coal, and con* 
the lady remained inexorable; giving in sume a greater part of the smoke, only 
the end ^he clue to her obstinacy by requires univei^ adoption to become 
observing that she would never see her one of the greatest blessings conferred 
serf take precedence of her, us she would upon us in this smoky — er^o, dirty— me- 
do if married to a colonel, while she tropolis. Properly oarried out, it would 
was herself but the widow of a major, effect a perfect revolution in stoves, 
The match was neceBsarily broken off, chimney-sweeping, fires from foul flues, 
and the girl's prospect of hai)piness price of coals and coke, safety from 
destroyed. To complete her misery, fire by shooting coals, smoky rooms, 
her mistress revoked her leave of ab- cinders and dust (the whole of which 
senoe, aud ordered her immediately to are nearly consumed), cleaner linen, 
recuru to her native village ; an orcisr brighter atmosphere, aud sounder 
which the system of passports and police lungs. I have ever been a great ad vo- 
rendered it impossible to resist or evade, cate for giving due credit to Mr. Cut.ler 
Arrived in the village, the unhappy girl, for his admhable introduction of tliis 
accustomed to the habits and comforts principle more than thirty years since, 
of civilised life, was clothed in the when his patent was crushed by a corn- 
coarse gaments of au ordinary peasapt, bination of the trade, who di*eaded the 
and was moreover ordered fo^with to success of the patent His more ro- 
marry a rou£^*bearded moujik, or com- tional ^poneuts afterwaids a/anow* 
mon county labourer. Revolting at lodged its value ; and one* stove-maker, 
this tyranny, and refusing to obey, she who would not join the combination, a 
was flogged and, though she still re- fev^ years since, in a work on stoves 
sisted for awhile, a long continuance of and chimneys, eulogised the pripciple, 
cruel and degrading treatment con- and i^ored the decision. His remarks 
quered her in the end, and she was on this crushed patent, the writer fully 
Ibiised to submit to the miserable lot believes, first led Hr. Arnott to mvesti* 
entailed upon her by the wretched gate the subject, and to produce the 
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now-callod Amott’s eelf-consuming, 
Bnaokeless fitove ; but as simplicity is 
ths greatest charm in all novelties, 
either patented or not, I oonoeive the 
suggested and iMiccessful process, ap- 
plied to the eomtnoa stove, and imme- 
diately at tlie service of all, without 
screws end levers, or an expansive 
smith’s, ironmongei*’s, bricklayer’s, or 
mason's bill, is a most valuable boon to 
society,— if society will only universally 
adopt it. I say if, for if it is prover- 
bial what an obstinate person John Bull 
is. I think insurance compimies should 
especially request, or specify to this 
mode, as particularly safe, until some 
more stringent means be ordered and 
enforced. Furnace chimneys no longer 
are pe]’mitted to pollute the air, and 
vomit ont their smoke; wty, then, 
should, tZta o^gregcUe^ a far greater 
•nuisance be for one day peimitted to 
continue, when the public would in- 
finitely gain, in every way, iiy the 
change t On seeing the notice in your 
joui-nal, I at once resolved to tt 7 flie 
new method, with, 1 must say, certain 
misgivings. With my own hands 1 ad- 
justed everything^ even to the iiaper at 
the bottom, and built up to the top bar 
with coAh ; then formed a sort of crow's- 
nest, of paper, shavings, and wood, and 
covered it lightly over with thin inoces 
of coal. Judge of my honor, in 
entering my room the next moitiing, 
and huding my servant had taken it all 
to pieces, and laid the fii'e in (I shall 
now call it) the antique way: fortu- 
nately, it was not lighted. I therefore 
bad it again pulled to pieces, and, re- 
}daccd as I had laid it, and lighted. 
The next few minutes were most 
mixiou^ly passed, fearing I might be- 
come the laughing-stock of family, 
servants^ and all. What waA my de- 
light, however, when I saw the coals 
ignitmg one by one, and in half-an-hour, 
witholit billows, or clouds of ^moke, a 
mt>st cheerffll fire : it was lighted at 
nine, and by one o’clock it was so fierce, 
that I was obliged to pour water on it 
to keep it down. This occurred alter 
the pa^r at bottom had become burnt, 
the draught being greater. 1 may also 
add, that i have continued each day the 


new process, only substituting ^eet iron 
at bottom, in place of papef. The 
comfort and cleanliness are beyond all 
conception, without considering the 
economy, l^re-iroiis are scarcely xteeded, 
it burning i^adually downwmtds for 
hours^ acoorc^g to the Bepth of the 
Btovow, The dee^ the stove the longer 
itburnSf I have placed a fire-brick at 
the side of my atoye— an ordinary par- 
lour one,~-^wing to its being wider than 
its depth. I would strongly urge all 
persons not only to adopt the process, 
but to recommend it for general use. 

**E.,nr 

star-gazing. 

Yea, dearest, each night I have gased on that 
star, 

And fancied thee near me, though distant afar. 
Have hoped that a place in Uiy ittcughts 1 
might claim, ' 

*And watch’d the bright sMtr while I murmur’d 
thy name. 

Hut oft, when its radiant beams were most 
bright, 

Auspicious, rejoicing my soul with its light, 

A cloud, passing over, ocmoealed ftum my view; 
The bright orb of heaven which hound me to 
you. • 

And so, O beloved I when Hope seems moat 
fair, 

And my heart in its gladness is light as the air. 
Sad doubt cometh o’er me, and darbly doth 
roU, 

Its cloud of despair round the fight of my soul 
The cloud passes on, and again 1 can see 
The beautiful star that unites mo to thee ; 

StUl gazing 1 hope, and still hoplcg I pray, 
That thus may the cloud finorn soul pass 
away. 


The Leaened Neoeo. — ^“C sssar,” 
said a negro to a coloured friend of his, 
" which do you tink is d© most useful 
ob de commets, de sun or de moon ?” 
'Wall, Clem, I don’t think I should be 
able to answer that question,” '* Why, 
you black nigger, don't you see it’s de 
moon, cos she shines in the night, when 
we need de light ; and the sun shines in 
the day time^ when de light is of no 
kinseconoe.” "Well, Clem, you is the 
most learned darkey 1 eber seen. 1 
guess you used to swe^ out n school 
house for a living.” 
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am mukisfm ow a imibarb 

pm 

your piipw aSwt tl^ pl&uts 

Boin^ mmfSklmBly IBto the 

maimmiB wh^ lAwy lim been grown. 
STow thie-is pleaesnt idea. It di»- 

fiipictee ailt onee el! onr^nd romapee of 
eoiienBe abnnttbe mnrmiion of elements 
into neur fkaas. We may talk and 
write to people for ever about o«yge!n, 
bydrofgen^ Lubig^ and Professor Way, 
the ^asi^ ^t will still remain sus- 
|)flaided before the epicurean vision, that 
lU editing our forced or ‘*8tronj»ly” grown 
vegetables, we are pot eating the re- 
arranged, reorganised, or reconverted 
elements of poor mild harmless humus, 
but actually the very essence of some 
horrid artificial manure company, or 
one of those proud monuments of rural 
greatness, an ungypsumiaed dunghill. 
The que'^tion is one of national import- 
ance, and I really felt much cast down 
in mind when I read the fticts, oorrobo- 
mted by those mystical liieroglyphics 

In this mental condition I was looking 
at the plants in my greenhouse, all re- 
dolent of fmro fresh chlorophyll, nn<l I 
was thinking that if it was really all a 
dream that roses had a beautiful smell, 
or whether some eastern gemi had not 
invented the famous attar to delude 
mankind, or whether poets had not 
boon equally disingenuous when they 
gave to the lily its whiteness, when my 
eyes fell with delight upon two huge 
pots contaiuinc; moat luxuriant stalks of 
whftt I kiiew’^ full well would soon be 
converted into rhubarb pic. Nov then, 
1 said to myself, will this great question 
be decided ? Tirions of past days and 
dinner^, in which rhubnib pie formed 
a prominent part, came at once into 
my mlnd^s eye. And that smoky tasm 
— ^what was that ? My mind reverted 
insensibly” but with horrid individuality 
to the sheep of our respected viem* 
then browsing in hapw ignorance in 
the churchyard. Should any of my 
fuinire dinners be fimm a haunch of this 
mutton, and a pie of that smoky rim- 
barb ? 

To settle the questbs^ I had the 


I rhubarb In my greenhouse cut on 
I the spefc^ and the pie wherewith it 
ww i^e was not smoky, ** It i»* 
aiwtivs the case^ 'toy dear,** said a 
gentle voice, ** triW forced rhubarb/* 

, Alas r my menWuse rhubarb was 
fbreed toe. The truth riiOne out with 
clear unmistakable certmjity. No per- 
version of Idebig could possibly settle 
the matter in favour of reuTanged ele- 
ments. The actual thing with which 
those pots and tubs were sunounded 
was positively identical with that 
smoky taste, and the glories of rhubarb 
pio ore with me amoi:^ the things that 
were— -at least that form of it which 
proceedeth from tubs and pots with 
their well-known covereings of stmw. 

tmmit gloria rAu&arfr’. JR Bree, 
Strichlmd* — Gardener* 8 Chronicle. 

i Reading Alottd.— There is no treat 
['so groat as to hear good reading of any 
kind. Not one gentleman or lutly in a 
hundred can read so as to ]»lo.i8e the 
ear, and sesud the words with geatle 
force to the heart and underntaiuhiig. 
Indistinct utterance, whine«, dnmes, 
nasal twangs, guttcral fiotes, he»itati«ins, 
and other vices of elocution, arc almost 
universal. Many a lady can vsin.*' I talinn 
songs with considerable exocuti(u», but 
cunnut road English passabh Vet 
rending is by far the more valu ihle ac- 
complishment of the two. In most 
drawing-rooms if a thing is to bo read, 
it h discovered that nobody can i otul ; 
me has weak lungs, another goth In >drMe, 
another chokes, another has an ai> mi- 
nablo sing-song, evident! j a tnuhlion 
of the w'ay in which ho said \^ at ts's 
hj'inns when he was too young to uiider- 
Btaiid them; another rumbles like a 
broad-wdieoled waggon; and another 
has awaj" of reading which seems to 
proclaim that what is read is no sort of 
consequence, and had better be 
listened U . 

We heard agood joke once of a party 
of young fellows, who found fault 
with the butter on the boarding-house 
table. ♦'What is the n^attei'with it?** 
said the mistress. " Just you ask it,** 
said one, ♦♦ it is old enbugh to speak for 
itself.** 
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THE ABT OF SPHINKINQ. 

JPJBOM Fsssros OiF X^BG^IUJXSStOk 

Yw, at that 

iQoaAid«rati«m, Vkn «» om, 

And whjpi^'d i4M ofltodi^g Adam <mt of 
him; 

Leaving his body a# a j^taillM. 

TTo envelop and c ont a in ONftliittal^plrita.’* 
eihaktgamt. 

Mkbitatiok, thatj psat and usiTennl 
instructor ctf tli« humaa^ nwse, whi<ih 
presides aver all the creations of genius 
— the parent of phnosophy--tho sure 
guide of the arts in all their applica- 
tions, because it enlightens them with 
generd ptinuiple^plays a stUl more 
important, and more esrtensiye part in 
the great process of moral development. 
It is here that its value ia most conspi- 
cuous, for it puts man in possession of 
all Ins powers, and elevates him to the 
I’eal dignity of his nature. In science 
and in art, thinking elaborates the ele- 
mentary facts furnished by observa- 
tion and cxpeiiment ; in the work 
of moral development, its object is, 
to esiilore the inmost recesses of the 
miud, to collect together those ele- 
mentary phenomerih winch reveal to us 
the great law of duty, and to familia- 
rise us with a know lodge of ourselves. 
In science and in art thinking operates 
only on ideas fumisbed by the senses 
and tlif* ntelloot ; in tlie work of luoi'al 
education, it also excites those emotions 
or feelings nhich are associated with, 
or which naturally flow out of our con- 
cei^tions of good^ and which constitute 
the immediate •’priugs of action. Think- 
ing, intieed, may be said to be the living 
principle of wisdom; and, if the prac- 
tice of it be so diflioult in the ordinary 
course of study, and familiar only to a 
cm ill number of minds, it bocomes still 
more so, and is consequently loss prac- 
tised, in roierence to moral objects, Ju 
the Shquireinent of Roientific truth, 
thought is oiteu aided by images of 
sense, by descriptions and definitions. 
In moral speculations, these exter&r 
aids do not exist ,* the mind is thrown 
Upon its own resources, is fsd only by 
its own alin^ent, and maintains ita^ by 
its own native strength. 

IThere is, in reference to morals^ not 


I only an snlaJZestM but nil 

I or cmeMniaaiiig 

I the ^ influiiioing 

will, 

«^a% inM* 

iaee. 0mb»indmdfi» ti^ nn^&hs^niiA^ 
rliy w£t^ which the 4^tho?of all thIngB 
ban invefML c^f duty, that the 

eonoeptm it has an effect upon the 
heaist mere eeiMn mad more absolute^ 
aecording as h U pmented to the min^ 
under a form ahnple and free from all 
ilia^is fbrej^ to im nature. It is, how- 
ever, in vain, that we Jor the pro- 
toty^ of this eonoeption out of our- 
selves ; external^ wo are presen^ with 
a refle^on or inaage only ; it is to be 
found only in the inmost^ aaao- 

tuary of consciousness. But it is not 
suflSoient that the conception should 
merely be wesmted to the mmthj pains 
must be taken to search for it, and to 
beep it steadily before us ; ignoran^ and 
inattention cover it as with a ve^X Xt 
does not generally happen tliat the law 
of duty is violated with deliberate inat- 
tention, but rather by neglecting to 
study it ; and so far from evil ever being 
committed for ite own sake, it would be 
next to Impossible to resist the attraction 
which surrounds the good, if we really 
knew how to consider it in all its beauty. 
Xt is not suiflcient simply to plmhtx at 
our duties; they should be deliberately 
reflected upon; their influence should** 
gradually extend through the whole of 
our mortal nature ; should ramify 
through, and penetrate its inmost folds ; 
should, mdee^ take entire possession of 
VIS. Such is the end proposed by the 
art of thinking, the first and the most 
powerful of all arts, ninte it alone 
enables man to onjoy the exercusa of 
ithose high ihouItioB w bich his CimtoS' 
has endowed him with, and invests the 
mmd with true causative power* 

Struck with the importance and preg- 
nant chaiacter of this great art, the 
ascetic writers and pliilosophers of an- 
tiquity have, with praiseworthy Indus- 
try, endeavoured to develop its Jawa, 
and we are indebted to them for a great 
number of useful precepts, on a aubject 
on adikh precqpts are indeed essenlk^ 
The art of thinkhtg h««, homver, expe- 
rienced the fate ol other arts that have 
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become loaded wltb didactic rdea. It 
bas become ombarmeBcd.by nilee, uee^ 
less both to sttcheiB are callable bf acting 
of tbeinaelwe^^d te tboaetbat are not 
BO ; for the tot act natanUy tvitbout 
their aid, and otore are not in a 
state to by them at all. 

In tfaSe hv^ of Mnderlng the applica- 
tion of rules eaii^ and certain, they hare 
become imrely meohanioal, and com- 
^uently deptited of their true principle 
m action, both morally and intellec- 
tnally. Buies have been laid down as 
to how to select a subject, how to deter- 
Wne it, hou' to circumscribe and divide 
It ; the ^ proper timet and places for 
-action and repose, for ideas and emo- 
tions, have been assigned ; the bounda- 
ries, the methods and formularies, have 
•all be^ laid down ; the exercise of the 
moral and intellectual faculties has been 
rigorously bound by a preconceived sys- 
tem, utterly neglectful of the fact, thlt 
in order that the faculties shotild fulfil 
their destined functions, a certain degree 
of iwdepmdeftcehinecessaiy, and that the 
first and most indispeui^le requisite 
for thinking is, the acquirement of that 
energy and freedom of the mind, which 
allows fhe soul to appropriate to itself 
the truths on which it meditates, as if 
they Sprang spontaneously from the 
depths of its own being. 

The truth is, that in reference to the 
* Art of Thinking, tho difficulty does not 
lie so much m the act itself, at in the 
eommenceTtient of the act ; not so much 
in the cultivation of the soil, as in tbe 
taking possession of it. The shores of 
the regions of thought are stcop and 
rugged, and inspire feelings of affright 
ami terror to those who first approach 
them. This is the true reason why the 
Art of Thinking is really practised by 
so few. In first atceinpting this diffi- 
cult process, we are repulsed on all 
sides; memoty assails us with a thou- 
sand remiidsoeueS in the retraat we may 
have chosen ; capricious and wandering 
phantonis of objects, long since removed 
irom us, return and importutie tie more 
than the objects themselves ever did, 
crowding round us in eveiy direction. 
If we strive to appease this tumult^ a 
more painful state often awaits us-* 


blank, void, and obscurity. Instead of 
those fertile remens where we had hoped 
to wander in joyoits happiness, we dis- 
cover a parchw desert ; xt is m vain that 
We attempt to call up those heavenly 
images that were to transport us to 
Blysiutti; theyfiyfmm us, and we fall 
back upon ourselves, overwhelmed with 
wearing, the mind seeming but a vast 
solitude. By another effort tho clouds 
become dissipated ; ideas preseut them- 
selves, yet eonfosed, incoherent, and 
disordered ; they escape us the moment 
we try to seise them ; they confusedly 
mix and interfem with each other, and 
end by plunging into a state the 
most painful of all, viz. doubt and scep- 
ticism. It is only when we have the 
courage to traverse these three succes- 
sive zones, so to s^-ieak, that we come at 
]ast to that luminous and peaceful 
sphere, where the fruit of meditation 
and all its pleasures await us ; but we 
are too often discouraged, and renounce 
the enterprise as impossible. 

A most important thing therrfore is, 
to facilitate the entrance to those regions 
of thought’ and this can bo effected 
only by a suitable preparation, tho 
proximate result of which is the attam 
mont of that stale of mind which we 
usually term self-possession. Self pos- 
sessiou, however, does not exclusively 
consist, os some mystical writers have 
imagined, in isolating the soul fiom 
evvry external influence. It is the 
gathering together of idl thepoworb of 
the mind, and the disposing of them 
with sovereign power. The presence of 
certain exteiior objects may sometimes 
second, mther than counteract this euei'- 
getic reaction ; whilst on tho other hand, 
the soul may, iu the absence of < xternal 
objects, become plunged into idle leth- 
argy. Self-posseskon is a state of mental 
freedom, at once active imd peaceful, 
because well ordered ; but it ij. state 
not under the imme^te dominion of 
the will, nor is it easily dcquimd ; it is a 
prerogative purchased by a long appren- 
ticeship, and hence the error of those 
inexperieneod persons who present them- 
selves at the door of the sanctoaiy, with 
a confident hope *of bein^ instantly 
admitted. Heophytes of a day^ they 
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wonder tUat they ere not it once 
initiated ; they forget tbit they must 
first becotzne mrthjf ^ initiation by a 
well-conducted by Order^ feguku^y, 

and temperance in ill ilunge, hut espe- 
cially by self-knowledge, andibe habitual 
practice of self-vagilanee and selfoon- 
trol. 

{To con^tftned,) 


THE TEACHING OP SMALL 
THINGS. 

ExFERiUENTe familiar and Fulgar to the 
interpretation of nature do aa much, if 
not more, conduce than ezpeximents of 
a h);gher quality. Certainly this may be 
averred for truth, that ^ey be not the 
highest instances that give the best and 
surest information. Tins is not unaptly 
expressed in the tale, so common, of the 
philosopher, that while he gazed upward 
to the stars, fell into the water ; for, if 
he had looked down, he might have seen 
the stars iu the water ; but lookings up 
to heaven, he could not see the water in 
the stars. In Hke manner, it often 
comes to pass ihatsmall and mean things 
conduce more to file disoovei7 of great 
matters, than great things to the dis- 
covery of small matters ; and therefore 
Aristotle notes well, that the nature of 
everything is best seen in its smallest 
portions. Foi that cause he inquires 
the nature of a commonwealth, first in a 
family and the simple conjugations of 
society, man and wife, parents and 
children, master and servant, which are 
in every cottage. So, likewise, the nature 
of this great city of the world, and the 
policy thereof, must be souglit in every 
first concoi dances and least jToitions of 
things. So we see that secret of nature 
(esteemed one of the great mysteries) 
of the turning of iron touched with a 
loadstone towaids the poles, was found 
out^ needless of Iron, npt in*hars of 
iron . — Bacoih • 

A DIVINE heuediction is always invi- 
sibly breathed on pmnfol and lawful 
diligence. Thus, the servant employed 
in making and Jblowiiag of the fire 
(though sent away thenoe as soon as it 


I bumeth clear) olliliimee gettsth by Ida 

psins a tn(»;wmdly and esFutin 
t^ian tbe^miuiter Waclf, 
downbjrthe same; and ilittHi 
iuduitneuidy oeeunwlng libemtch’ce# 
’^irire better m a l&^e el thebr cwn 
honett getting, them Imf hem on tM 
large Revenues lef^ unto 

SuiMCMnoiii fimnaoD vx 
Of Sair©.— A grett impoltor, of the 
name of ^imouides^waalately unmasked 
by Professor Bhrenbergv ^ Berlin, the 
celebrated micresoopie dis<^erer of 
the animaleular or idieDy origin of chalk, 
who, on examining with ^his mim^o- 
scope, a pretends anci&t manu- 
script ** discovered” by» Simoiddes, 
observed, that the ^ ancient” ink ran 
above, not beneath, othfir ink of profes- 
sedly less ancient er modem klso 

traced upon the parchment The same 
^ acute professor has ^ust succeeded in 
unkennelling a thief of gold coins, ab- 
stracted on their way in a barrel, 
railway, to Berlin. When the specie 
was abstracted, the barrel was filled 
with common sand, and Professor 
Ehrenberg procured specimens of sand 
from the neighbourhood of every s^tion 
on the line, and, on microscopically 
examining the samples, very soon iden- 
tified the station whence the barrelled 
sand must have come; the hint was 
sufficient, and led to the identification 
of the thief amongst the few employees 
on duty at that particular place and 
time. 

Industry and its Bus^i»os*-*-People 
may tell you of your ben^ unfit for 
some peculiar occupations in life ; hut 
heed them not. Whatever employ you 
follow, with perseverance and assiduity, 
will be found fit for you; it will 
be your support in youth, and your 
comfort in age. In learning the 
useful part of any mofession, veiy 
moderate abilities wul suffice-^-great 
abilities are generally ugurious to 
the possessors. Life has been com- 
pared to a race ; but the alluriou still 
improves by observing that the most 
swift are ever the most aptto stray from 
the couiser^GIpAfm^ 
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mtmtsf <w mctfimm aw- ' 

sckjtaa <Qitte ' 

llanos, m4m ^ aimfcion of t:^ 
morvwv ^ nm; %n^ wa 

IM iimt of muselea, suoi- 

miy oitm, to pro- 
they ore known 
1 »y 1 ^ ipeaamltema of Jkxors on^ ess- 
itMtvn; the one oDobJot ue to bead the 
lloalblii the other to brmg the limbB 
flM^ to Iheir former position. The 
Umors enable ub to oloee the hanil, the 
*«Ktei^rs to open it agoin. The dexors 
enisle v» toeraUe the foot from the 
,Mund; the extensors eet the foot 
3 bwn a^n in the place desired. Kow 
eonsidor for a me^ment the nicety with 
which the .powers of these muscles 
xnn$t be biuanced, and the harmony 
which must subsi^ between them in 
their various operations. When we are 
closing the hand, if tlie extensor mus- 
dlas md not gradually yield to the 
fiaxors-df they gave up their hold all 
nt oace-^the hand, instead of closing 
with gentleness and ease, would be 
Jerked together in a sudden and most 
lUkcomfortable manner. If, in such a 
ease^ you were to loy your hand with 
its ba(^ upon the table, and wish to 
close the tod, the fingers would fall 
down upon the palm suddenly like the 
lid of a box. Again, consider bow awk- 
wnrd it would be in such a case. Our 
walk through the streets would'become 
a of jumps and jerks; when a 

man had ralsea 'his foot, alter it had 
been jerked up, there it would stand 
ilxad for a second before the opposite 
mvsaolas ootUd put on their power to 
dxnw it down a^am. This cose » not 
vat all supposititious. There is a derange- 
ment fr^uen% observed In horses, in 
which one of thesetof muscles becomes 
injured, and we may frequently see 
horses sufihrto from this aiiment, 
tiag aion^ wim oim of their legs jei^^ 
Wlp much higtothan the others, and set 
doM again wiHimto di£&ou%i Jiiwtkd 


ifee mBamar 4toibid A.gam, a mostlsr 
itdtoiUtist^ 

Tkeeyeishel^ 

ite^toibisa Thme museles are ^aoed 
c» tlmsxmtoteaid^ of the eyu. ^ose 
on to Gededsaw Ihe eye to the left^ 
ahd those on to rig^t side to to ri|Mi* 
If ow when a|mrm sqtnntsrit is beoause 
the muscles on <me side ^uf the eye are 
too powerhtl for ithoSo on the other 
sfdcv si>d the gye IS diswa over in their 
direction . Such persons ISind it difficult 
to keep the eye in its proper situation ; 
to do BO, toy have tOiextoseva strong 
mental effort by which to weaker 
tnuBOiles are excit^ to Btonger action. 
The moment tot effort is withdrawn, 
the ^e, with a kind of jump, slips out 
of its place. A cure fur ^uinting is 
sometimeB found in aningemouB method 
of covering with a shade that comer of 
the eye towards which to eye is un 
duly drawn. This brings the weak 
musics of the opposite corner into 
exorcise, whilst the state of rest into 
which the stronger musoles are thrown 
weakens tom, and thus the 1)alance in 
the powers of the muscles of th^* eyo is 
gradually restored. * 

It is also to be obaeiwed that very 
nice |)ro portions must exist between the 
sises of the muscles and the sbse^ of tbo 
bones. If this were not the o^isc, our 
motionB, instead of being firm aud 
steady, would be all shaky aud uncer- 
tain. lu old persons the muBoles be- 
come weak and relaxed ; hence there i** 
a tendency in the niovetnentB of Ihe 
aged to f*Jl, os it were, togetbur : tlio 
nead is no longer erect, the body bend^, 
the knees totter, ottd the arms k‘an to- 
wards the body, es if for support. 

In the child a somewhat similar stute 
of thingb exists* The muscles have not 
yet been propeidy developed, nor have 
they been brought sufficiently nnd^ the 
controLof the nervous systemT ' The 
child therefore totters *imd tumbles 
about, and it il not until it has stumbled 
an9 tumbled some knudnsds of times in 
its UHlc blstwiy, tot to muscles imvo 
becomestrcngcnoii^to fulfil thexroffice, 
or have been bronto sufficiently tinder 
to «»itol wf to iHpvuns system to 





p9C«9rm well 
from them. 

In aU ihjm fhhim we 4Kl«o|$tii««i 
peeffeotiow eHhe idlivio» W4»«liw^ ^ U0 
aptf to ovei^looli: Ml 

tmaxm we oom^ «lefrei»f 

lmt> J>y wli«lr mom* i 

we In%£s|( mii0ot, yrm not 
thls^ m My m» m e1M& 

most eheermg euMtete of tUthsegood* 
msa Olid wisdom* 

Well, havifig talima Ml 'Mtr of the 
imtsoular F^tem of the esctensal man, 
let tie invtx oxir ettentloikio Another set 
of muscles whueh heve not yet hem. in- 
chidetl m our eontemplaUon. OThe 
muscles of Whitli we have been sp^- 1 
ing aio cmlled the Voluntary muscles, 
beeau'^e ue have them under our own 
control -Jtbey ate suhgect to the 
fluences ol our will. ^ 

But there is another set of mu&eles 
which Im^e not yet enterwl into ont 
contempla+jon where ai e they ? Let 
Ud i»eeh to diecoter them 

We «[»eak of our hearts ; but, do we ■ 
know iiiu<h of the subtect of winch we 
speak 2 We talk of the bcatmg, or of 
the pOpitaizon of the heart But, what | 
IS it tlint causes mo heart to beat ? ; 
You ooanot, it you wish it, make youi ; 
heartbeat more quickly or more slowly 
Plane youi finger upon your pulse, and 
notice the de^e of lapidity with vvlnch 
its pulsations follow. jBTow think that 
you likoto double the frequency 

of thoMt pulsations. Say to the heart, 
with yoiu lunei voice, that you wish it 
to heat 120 times m a minut^ instead 
of 60 It does not obey you , it does 
not appreciate your command Now 
place your finger on the table, and your 
watch bv the side of yom^houd, and tell 
your fiug«i to beat the table 60 tunes lo 
the minute, or 100 tomes, or 150 femes, 
or 200 turn’s, and the fiigor will obey 
you — Ijjp'iuse It w mowd dy mmeUs 
whwh me to tke whij( the 

heart is cuinpoeed of, end moved by, 
uiuoclcB v^hich are imt enhjeOt to 
mU. 

Why should this bef Why should 
man have tiie power to rew&te hm 
Unger, and not to regulate w heart? 
It might bo wcB, pemops, before read- 
ing fui thor, to set down the book, and 


nlettmtiMw Ww 

ttilb ettiir 




IS the By iMck 

blood is wii^ilod tfrm# i 
What k bMII k k jM^dtided 
Why does It dm&ik f mw dbsi iB 
ciremte? ^hese are 'bote wWh we 
must msks> in our Book of Bklweneiv 
ds Bulgecfts up(m which sHmt wa jonsb 
seek informetioiL « 

But now to M solution of our |ii:to* 
ulem , a solution which shall aMd 9 , 
most beantifhl and ^lorfrot iHusfratiDik 
of the goodness and wisdom of our 
Creator. For the susteuiation of out* 
bodies it II needfrd that the blood 
stSbuld e%er be in Oircdlation. If ihe 
heart were to cease beating only fosr 
thtoo or four minutes (pemaps l©«»y 
life woubl be eKhnet, la this shoH 
time the whole feamework of maSv 
beautiful la iU proportions, perfect m 
its parts, would pass into the siatt of 
dead mattei, ana would sUnply wiut 
the decay th it follows death. The eyw 
would become dull and glazed, the bps 
would turn white, the sfcm would Mr 
quite the coldness of clay, — ^love, 2iope,t 
loy, would fill cease The sweetest^ thb 
fondest ties would be broken* Tlowom 
might bloom, and yield their flugrasic&i, 
but they would be neither seen nor 
smelt ; the sun mi^ rise in its bnghtsob 
splendour, yet the eye would not!reeeit*n 
L ts rays ; the rosy-cheeked ehild nqaghb 
climb the paternal kn^jj^a^ .but there, 
stiff, cold, without joy, or pom, or emo- 
tion of any kind, unoonscieus as the 
l^lock of marble would sit the man 
tekoee hemrtfor a/sis4nsi»s»^A«d r«asc«£ 
to heuk 

How wise, then, and howgood of Gbdj, 
that he has not placed this tM orgtdt 
under our own care f How sudden 
would be our b6Wwment»*^ow M* 
quent our deaths, hew s!e«^m okf 
nights, and how sisudbus our If 
hM to ke^bwr own heavtset work, and 
dea^ ivas M fimialty 

And yet, before we pass from our 
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WQiiq^; tiutO we Rtfve readied 
Efe’e latest rao<kkdlt>'»‘thFougli days of 
toil and toigbte ^ rest^Yen in tbe 
momeete of otu*dBa||[Mt dn agdoat the 
God who at the tee Is ttisteing us 
— 'that heart beats o)t^ never etoppisg, 
never wearyW, addbg rest. 

And this btlnj^ l.is to anotb^ Met- 
tioii— most of us, another discovaiy. 
Our Arms gel weaiy, our legs falter from 
fatigue, the mind itself Iwomes over* 
talced, and all our senses fall^ to sleep. 
The eye sees not, the ear is deaf to 
sound, Uie sentinels that surround the 
body, the nervee of touch, are all asleep, 
— you rt)fiy place your hand upon the 
brow^ of the sleeping man, and he fee^ 
it not. Tet unseen, unheard, wlthouti 
perceptible fbotion, or the slightest jan 
to rn^r the rest of the sleeper, the heart 
heats on, and on, and on. As his sleep 
deepens, the heart slackens its spee^ 
that the rest m&y be the more sound, 
and that his senses may not he weakened 
by the slightest disturbance. He has 
slept for eight hours, and the time ap- 
proaches for his awakening. But is the 
heart weary — that heart which has 
toiled through the long anti sluggard 
night? '*No ) The moment the waking 
sleeper moves hh arm, the heart is 
aware tliat a motion has been made, 
that efibrt and exercise aie about to 
begin. The nerves are all auakeniug to 
action ; the eye tuma m its socket, the 
head moves upon the neck ; the sleeper 
leaves hts couch, and the legs are once 
more called upon to bear the weight of 
the body. Blood is the food of the eye, 
the food of the ear, of the foot, the 
hand, and every member of the fiame 
While they labour they must be fed — 
that is the condition of theii life, the 
source of their strength. The heai*t, 
therefore, so far from seeking rest, is 
all fresh and vigorous for the labours 
of the day, and proceeds to discharge its 
duty so willingly, and so ably, that we 
do not even know of the wonderful 
movements that are going on within us. 

Thus we have seen clearly the dif- 
ference between the roluntajy and the 
involuntary muscles, and we hate per- 
ceived the goodness of our •Creator in 
entiusting to our keeping the con- 


tronl of an organ so vital to life, as the 
heatt. 

BiH the heart is not the only organ 
which thus works unseen ana unfelt. 
There are the lungs and the muscles of 
the chest, the stomach, and other parts 
ooenpying the abdomen, together with 
all those muscular filaments which 
ealer into the structure of the coats 
and valves of the blood-vessels, and 
which assist to propel the blood through 
the Syetem. 

All these are at work at every mo- 
ment of man*a life ; and yet, so perfect 
is this oomplieated maohinerr, that we 
really do not know, except by theory, 
what is going on within W Why, at 
every moment of our lives tlie most 
wonderful mevements and changes are 
gging on within our bodies. 

JDuring the time that the sleepeir.,has 
been at rest, the stomach las been at 
work digesting the food which was 
last eaten. Then the stomach has 
passed the macerated food into the 
alimentary canal, the hvei has poured 
out its secretion, and pioduted certain 
changes in tbo ccaiditiofi“f>f the dis- 
solved food ; and the lactsaU, of which 
there may bo manj^ thousands, )>erha2>s 
millions, have been busy sucking up 
those portions of the food which they 
knew to be useful b) the system, whilst 
they have rejected all those useless and 
noxious matteisujion which the liver, 
like an officer of health, h id sot his 
mark, as unfitting foi the public use. 
This busy life has gone on uuiutir- 
r\ipt©dly,*evei7 member of that body, 
every worker m tbiswondoiful factiny, 
has been unremitting m hw duty, and 
jet the owner, the mastci. has bom 
asleep, and wakes up finding eveiy 
bodily Wknt supplied 

We jfiave spoken of tlie liver, tbo 
lacteah, the stomach, and the alimen- 
Jury organs connected with the stomach, 
we hifye not, however, sufficieiltly ex- 
plained their interesting functions, 
structures, and situations. Wd shall 
^ve these organs special notice when 
entenng upon other branches of our 
subjwt 

We will now, os .we are examining 
the internal man, euppose that instead 
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of hid being covered '^ith an opaque 
niin, that he is covered with a flubstanoe 
as clear as glass, and that, therefore, we 
are enabled to see eveiy movement that 
occurs within the bodjfr. 

What an astonishing sight woul4 
under such oircumstanoes, meet our 
view. That which would probablv strike 
us most would be the wonderful net- 
work of bloodvessels that eveiywhere 
pervade the body. When we talk of 
a bloodvessel, our idea is simply of a 
fine tube through which the blood 
passes. But when we oonsi4|ir that 
these bloodvessels are so fine, and are 
so thickly distributed, that we cannot 
prick the finger, or any other part df the 
body, without opening several of the.se 
vessels, and allowing the blood io 
osca]>e therefrom, we must be impressed 
with a sense of their wonderful minute* 
ness, and of the immensity of their 
number. 

"VVc should, if exominmg a trans- 
pai'ent t>ody, see many millions of these 
bloodvessels ; we shonld find them 
cuterinff intd^ every tissue, enfolding 
every fibre, and passing into the very 
centres of the bonelt 

"Sye should, moreover, discover two 
sets of vessels. In one of these sets we 
should seu a bluish blood travelling 
along, nud in the other set, wo should 
fiufl the blood to be of a bright red. 
We should find the blue blood, in what- 
ever i>art of the body it was discovered, 
travelling htvardk tne heart ; and the 
rod blood, under all circumstances, and 
iti all places, would be travelling /rom 
the heart. 

The vessels containing the blue 
blood are known as veins ; those which 
contain the red'blood ore the arteries. 
The red blood is flowing forth frem the 
heart to feed the membm of the body; 
tlie blue blood is thh exhausted, or 
impuri^blood, which has yielded up its 
nourishment, passing back to thAieart, 
to be thence transmitted to the liver 
and the lungs, to throw off the impur^ 
tics it contoinR, and to take up fresh ele- 
ments of nutrition to support the body. 

That which we have supposed to be 
seen, in the xoregomg remarks, may 
actually bo witnessed, at least, as fiir as 


the oirCulatbn of the hloodis ccfueemed. 
If you take a frog, an4 place ita foot 
u^n a microscapic riide, so as to bring 
the thin and semi-transpaiiwnt web m 
the foot on the field of the instrument, 
you may see most disrinctl|^ the blood 
circnihtmg through the vessels, darting 
along wl& the utmost rapi^^, the 
motions of the heart of w 
being increased by the fr^ht it expo* 
riences, at being xnade captive. 

And what will be the appearance of 
the blood seen passing in those vessels ! 
Not certainly that of a mass or stream 
of blood, as usually witnessed by the 
naked eye. The blood Itself VUl pre* 
sent a most curious appearance ; instead 
of looking like a red stream, in which 
no organic shapes can be discovered, it 
4/ill be found to consist of a number of 
egg-like bodies, having a red centre^ 
with a transparent sheUf and these egg* 
like bodies will be found surrounded 
with a watery fluid, in which ^ey float, 
and are carried in rapid succession 
through the bloodvessels. 

Tbe human blood, like that of the 
frog, and indeed of sdl animals, is found 
to consist of small egg-like vesicles, 
suspended in a watery fluid. 

We shall have now to inquire whence 
this blood is derived. We shall have 
to follow its course of circulation, and 
watch the changes that it imdergoes. 
And we shall have to inquire why the 
blood thus circulates, and why it under- 
goes the changes described. 

When we have tc|pne this, we shall 
have completed the first object of our 
discoVery ; we shall have examined tbe 
physical and physiologi<^ features of 
the inhabitant of the Uttle world at 
home, which we ore about to explore. 

Whence comes the blood ? The 
blood is usually understood to jiroceed 
fium the heart. And so it does, me- 
chanically speaking. But the blood no 
more originates in the heart, than water 
originates in the pump which supplies 
our house. The heart is simply the 
machine by which the blood is kept in 
motion. There is no one o^gan of the 
body which^can be said to produce 
blood, since several organs are engaged 
in its formation. 
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mm, tills 

bsgltiiiloff. Au4 |!» 4^ B0, 

moBt wiuk Wls4t)^«ni wlkore 

Bef4^ Im just fltii ii^ laantt^o diop upon 
mdiim cikki^m that blood- 
with Bettir's 

oiKNr^ioQti^ti^tbeinattoii Yos, 

thfttid^tibia c3&op| now spirting ontitii 
fat 4pm tba ftre» is destined to entpr 
into a now life ; its own partiolea wUl be 
bvbto) np and destroyod (and that ia 
wbatBoUy isassisting to da) j then those 
paHicies, reformed and reorganised, 
will go to swell the numbers of Ihe 
little agg^bai^ bodies in the blood, 
ind in a Tew hours that piece of mutton 
’iHIl become a part of man \ 

Our kings and courtly ladies, and all ^ 
who pride themselves as being greater 
tiian their fellow-beings, may learn hu- 
mility from this one lesson at least — they 
are flesh of tha»8ame flesh. One ma5 
feed upon venison and game, the other 
upon beef and mutton, but the same 
£mt governs the cases of all mankind — 
that the flesh uf the slaughtered animal, 
or of the substance of the plucked fruit, 
becomes a part of the boAiy anbstanoe 
of tbs •human being. And, however 
daintily one man may live, or however 
plainly another, they are one in flesh 
and blood, and no earthly wealth or 
wisdom can elaborate a distinction. 

Well, now that Betty hns done her 
Iiart in the laboratory of the kitchen,- — 
now that she has, by the application of 
heat, softened the muscular fibres of 
the chop and set its joices fiee from 
the vessels and tissues iu which ^th^y 
were held bound, let us consider what 
place when the chop is delivered 
up to its owner iu the dining-room. 

With the knife and foric he separates 
the large substance into smaller pieces ; 
then he places one by one these small 
pieces into the mouth, where they are 
subjected to the grinding operations of 
tlie teeth — the object still being to 
destroy the organic formation of the 
choi) — reduce what we call muWow to 
the simtdc state of matter. And to 
accomplish this, two apneies, otmdoed 
we may say three, will employed. 
The first is the tneehanical sgenny of 
he teeth, and the intenml pmte ; ihe 


nmet is f{io l4i«tfiloal agencies of the 
smiiveary, the geetiio^ and the biliary 

e m t iind the third i 0 the effect of 
In the body, 4te. 

Whit we want to impress strongly 
upon the reader Is, that this mutton 
ifinot betom tojdecas, macerated, par-* 
boiled, and wboUy changed in its 
condition, before it can become part of 
the man who eats it* 

While the teeth are tearing the 
glands of the month pour in the salivary 
jnsce, which saturates the masticated 
mutton, and in this state it is passed 
I into the stomach* IKfow, tile stemaeh 
I is a sort of bag, not tmlilce in shape the 
I bag*of a Scotoh bag-pipe. It lies across 
I the body, and has a motion something 
like that whioli we may notice in the 
Idech, or in the red worms which crawl 
the earth — a series of muscular rings 
I>assing along the body keep up a con- 
tinual motiun from one extremity to 
the other. 

Let us suppose, now, that we see the 
mutton chop, broken all to piocfs by 
the teeth, now resting in the chamber 
of the stomach : the stomach stiinnlatod 
by the presence of^ the food, begins to 
move, and to roll the meat about , and as 
it rolls there enters from the hides of the 
Btomach a powerful juice, called the 
gastric juice, which assists iu disnolviug 
the particles of the chop. And as this 
juice becomes mingled with it, the chop 
turns soft and pulpy, and the Htomach 
begins to work more actively, and to 
throw the pulp formed out at its 
lateral extremity. But at that ex- 
tremity there in a door-koopei, m th© 
form of a valve, somethiuc which 
closes the outlet os on india-rubber 
ring would close the neck of a purse* 
If the> matter which goes up to 
the valve, ot outlet, bo soft, and 
well dissolved, the valve will allow 
it to pass; but if there aio still 
Inmpr of nndissolved , meat — bits of 
the chop— -still remainmg, the valve 
1^1 not allow them to pass, bat 
sends them baek, again^nd again, until 
they are dissolved. One form of indi- 
gestion arises froiit^ the inability of the 
stomach sufficiently to dissolve the 
food. When the stomadi is debilitated 
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by eatoe? aeo, or vtotir 

of theFysl^mia{ftiUii&m«tr8xig^«f 
tHe atoxoftoh £»!• «&«»* 

“ hflad aohos ” «nd ** iwwi-biiniib*' 
abowiug that ottior puirta of tbo 8y#|oixi 
syzn^thiae with tho dohU^x ^ ^ 
stomach* ^ 

We may therefore, that tba mut* 
ton ceases to be matton, wheu it leara 
the etomach. But it haa not yet oom> 
menced to be a {>art of the man. It is 
now simply a broken and pulpy mass, 
and has booome an inorganio substance, 
in a state now fitted for reorganisation. 

As it leaves the stomach} and is passr 
ing through a passage which com* 
munioates with the bowels, it is acted 
upon by the biliary juice of the liver. 
The moment this juice acta upon the 
&ubstartoe» which has of course become 
mixed in the stomach with other sub- 
etaucea— such as the potato and the 
bread eaten with the chop, the salt and 
pepper used for seasoning it, Ac. &c., a 
remarkable change takes place in its 
condition — one part of the matter pass* 
ing through the tube to enter the bowel, 
is acted upon by the juice of the liver, 
and turns yellow, bait upon the surface 
of this may be seen numerous little 
globules of a milky substance— this 
ivhLcU is, in fact milk, the nourish- 
ment which the body will derive from 
the food taken. But although it is 
formed into milk, it cannot nourish the 
body in that state — ^it must first be 
convertod into blood. How, then, is this 
accomplished ? 

As the nourishing and the refuse mat- 
ter iire passing together through the 
bowel, the nourishing part, the milky 
globulos, already spoken of, • are 
itiktu up by a set of vessels call^ lac- 
teals, whose mouths open on thQ inside 
of th e bo wel. The reader should notice 
this, because it is commonly supposed 
that ebo nourishment derived from food 

C es at once ipto the bloodvessAU and 
»mes blood. All these vessels, then, 
convey their gleanings to one lati^er 
vessel, by which the whole of the 
nourishment is borne upwards to a 
groat vein, situated near to the hearty 
and which is bring^g back to the heart 
blood which, having gone the round of 


Otored. With htoed tlie 

; hewfttgoasiC^1|be ^ 

bwt IB tliSit Another aei fH 

vwclBinletlH^ lun|gs-*^ihireitt^^ 
of earbon, ht the form «r{ carbonioaoii 
g8a,aind tahea up oxygen, orvitalalfj 
and* from tiiis moment it Is prbbabH 
that the deadt mutton, to lately f risstbtf 
upon thegridiron, bsea^uiredlifei^gsln 
in anew mm. That it now exists m 


numaroixs HttW egg-shaped vericlei^ 
and that^ in this wiMV it is abnutto 
travel through the body, repairim} and 
uniting with nerves, muade^ ^or nonei 
—becoming a part of an eye, an ear, or 
a nose> or any other member ol the 
living system. 

For this purpose, after it has been 
vitalised in the lungs, it goes bfiek to 
the heart, to be distributed through the 
bcMly, and to fulfil its mtlEoate ddst|nw> 


tion. 

Ihe circulation may be thus de- 
scribed. The heart sends out tbrou£^ 
ohe large bloodvessel a ormatant stream 
of blood ; this vessel branches of into 
vessels of smaller sise, and thgae into 
smaller ones again — just as the rools of 
a tree commence in large branches 
near the trunk, and then taper awi^« 
until they become as fine as silk. Well, 
these vessels are called arteries — they 
convey the nourishing blood throu^- 
oot the body, and when they tme^ 
their extremities they are met by the 
veins, which receive from them what- 
ever parts of the blood the arteries hare 
not employed for purposes of nourish- 
ment in tbelr course. As the arteries 
grow smaller, so the vams grow lar^ 
from the point at which they receive 
the blood. The small veins merge into 
larger ones ; they have to collect the 
impure blood and ^take it back to the 
heart to be mixed with fresh nourish- 
ment, and to be again vitalised in the 
lungs. 

These^ then, are the wonderful ope- 
rations which we should seeinQessantfy 
going on, if we could look into a glass 
body and watch the changings and 
workings that are for ever in progress 
within the system. 
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It transpifOB trom t|x6Be JM» and ob> 
B^atiouB that tRe woodeiful opera- 
tloDB of birtb^ docay, d«ath, are 
eoutmueRy going on within ub. Man^ 
BO &r ixfi his organic BuhBtance ie con* 
comcdi may bo said to decay and die 
many titnee ii^the coarse of a Hfe-time. 
Bis snbiftanoe is continually ' under* 
going renewal Were it not bo, what 
would be the necessity for, and what 
would be use of, iie largo amount of 
food which man oonanmes daily, and 
which aB it accumulates in the course 
of years^ swells to an amount that is 
penectly astounding ? Let our fellow 
discoverers open their note-books, and 
xoake the following calculations : — 

Suppose u man to live eighty years, 
and to consume on an average two 
pounds of vegetable substance, say one of 
bread, and another of other vegeta>)les, 
and one pound of animal food. Ho^ 
many quarters* of wheat, how many 
sacks of potatoes, how many oxen, 
sheep, poultry, &c., would bo devoured 
in a lifetime ? These are intere.stuig 
and important speculations, and we 
leave them to some of our fellow- 
trave llgps to work out. W e have already 
made calculations upon the subject, 
but we wish to kindle an interest in the 
minds vith which we are associated in 
this Journey of Discovery,” and there- 
fore we set &em eometbing to do for 
theraKilvoB. 

We have now given such a view of the 
physical constitution of man, as will 
greatly heighten the appivci.ition of 
thone facts which bear upon his exis- 
tence, and the objects and element^ by 
wbicli he is surrounded There are 
other paints of the system which might 
be considered with much profit. But 
we have a long journey to perform, and 
as, when we come to explore " Our 
Libraiy,*' which is an important part of 
eur house, and to make discoveiieB 
among authora and books, we ehall bo 
able to point out some good authorities 
upon the subject, we shall now turn 
from the further contemplation of the 
inhabitants of our house, to the various 
objects by which they are surrounded. 


KATUBAli HISTOBT OOLIJICTIONS SAVB 

yuoM iNSWMt— JL Schlotthauber, 
naturalist at Gottingen, offers for the 
Buxu of £100 to communicate hh new 
method of hrealng and protecting Natu^ 
ral History OoOections tvom insects, 
without opening the oases in which they 
at'^ preserved, and Without .the applica- 
tion of scents, poisons, heat, or other 
means injurious to collections them- 
selves. 


ExinAOBniNABT Bibth.— O n Sunday 
morning, the 13th April, between tbe 
houns of eight and ten, Mrs^ E. Phin, 
wife of Edward Phin, a guard in the 
service of the London and North 
A^'^cstem Railway Coxnpany, residing at 
144, Scofield-street, Bloomsbury, Bir- 
mingham, was safely deliveied of five 
dhlldren — ^three boys born alive and 
doing well, and two girls bom dead. 


SONG. 

By J. DjtrPETT Francis. 

iFrom the Hay number of the “ Tram ") 
Annif, she hath d(#fe like eyes, 

Dora, she hath golden hair, 

Fanny’s bland, with soft replies, 

Flora’s breath is fragrant lui . 

Mdiy hath a form divine. 

Eve a voice both sweet and lo * ^ 
Pheebe’s lips like rosy wine, 

Blanche a skin like virgin .mon. 

Amy, tiny hands and feet ; 

Alice, healthy smiles a Htoi*c ; 

Rose, with balmy sighs repit tc ; 

Patty, dimpled o*er and o’er j 
Ada, gniceful as a fawn ; 

Kate, majestic, fair, and tall ; 

Jessie, «bland as Rummer dawn; 

One 1 know combines them all. 

Take each charm of form and fnc6, 
Fra^ant breath, voices hair and eyes ; 
Add from each the mental grace, 

^ One I know all these supplies. ^ 
Do not ask the fair 6ne’e name, 

Paining thus her modest mind ; 

In this room she brushing came, 

She by all these charms dehned. 
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ANOTHER INTERVIEW WITH 
’ THE REaiST&AR-OENERAL 

In the year 1853 the number of pereons 
who married waa 329^040, end the 
number of children bom alive waa 
612,391 ; the exoear of births over 
deaths was 191,294 : so that the popu- 
lation of this country is increaslog at 
the rate of nearly two hundred thousand 
f»er annum. JOuring the 'same year 
62,91 5 English men and women emi- 
gi-ated, of whom only 4,194 went to 
our flourishing North American colo- 
nies, where, in the opinion of the 
Registrar-Gimeral, *‘the soil and cli- 
mate ate so adapted to develop all the 
vigour of the British race." 

Of the persons who married 9,181 
mni and 29,219 women were und<ir 
age ; and the Registrar Ocueral states 
that Ihe proportion of early marriages Is 
rapuUy increasing. The circumstances 
which govern this are curious. ** Tlie^ 
straw-plait and lace manufodturors in 
the South midland counties apparently 
promote early marriages by affording 
einph)ymcnt to chij^ren and to young 
persons.’' It appears that more widow- 
ers than widows get married again. 
I'ossibly the latter, if left comfortably 
off, art* content to “ let well alone.*’ 
Of the persons who married, 49,983 
men and 72,204 women were unable to 
sign their names. The proportion of 
persons able to write is highest in Lon- 
don and lowest in Wales. These 
flgiii c-> show a deplorable lack of edu- 
cation. 

Out of the number of children born, 
no less than 39,760 (or six^and-a-half 
per cent, upon the whole number) were 
born out of wedlock. Much<^U6ed 
London, with all its temptations, is 
move moral in this respect than the 
rest ^ the community, only four per 
cent, of the births there being Illegiti- 
mate ; while in* the town of Preston in 
Lancashire more than ten per cent qf 
the births come within that categoiy. 
Even in the quiet little town of Stam- 
ford, in Lincolnshire, the propoiiion lH 
nearly 420 leg* timatcTto 40 lUegitimate^ 
nearly ten per cent 

The compilative mortality of the 


sexes is a subject of emriouB oslculation. 
Up to the age of ten mom boys die 
than girls ; but after that period alp to 
35, the mortality of the female is in 
^e ascendant. After the age of 45^ the 
mmtality of men is considerably 
greater 4han the mortality of women. 
Mortality varies, according to the mOire 
or less healthy state of the looalily. 
In Hothbuiy and Qlendale in Norths 
umberland, and in Eastbourne in 
Sussex, the annual mortality is at the 
rate of 15 in 1,000 ; in Hendon, Dorking 
and other places it is 17 in 1,000; in 
znamhy parts of Cambridgeshire it is 25 
in 1,000. In the Whitechapel district 
of London it is 30 in 1,000. 

The Registrar-General has some 
pleasant and instructive gossip upon 
the subjeot of family nomenclature in 
!gnglana. 

* The most striking effeumstanoe pre- 
sented by the indexes, is the extraordi- 
nary number and variety of surnames 
of the English people. Derived from 
almost every imaginable object — ^from 
the names- of places, from trades and 
employments, from personal ^puliari- 
ties, from the Christian name df the 
father, from objects in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, from things 
animate and inanimate — their varied 
character is as remarkable as their 
similarity is often striking. Some of the 
terms which swell the list are so odd, 
and even ridiculous, that it is difidcult 
to assign any satisfactory reason for 
their assumption in the flrst instance os 
family names, unless indeed, as has been 
conjectured, they were nicknames or 
sohriqaets^ which neither their flrst 
bearers nor their posterity oonld avoid. 

The Hegistrar-Oeneral estimates that 
there ai'e nearly forty thousand differ- 
ent surnames in England* It is estimated 
that among these there are 53,000 
families bearing the name of Smith, and 
51,000 bearing the name of Jones. The 
Smiths and Jones’s alone are supposed 
to include about half a million of the 
population. On an average it seems, 
that one person in seventy-three is a 
Smith, one in seventy-six a Jones, one 
in 115 a Williams, one in 148 a Taylor, 
one in 162 a Davies, and one in 174 a 
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Brown.’* Among Hie Bfit peculiar 
naznoa given we note ^ IbrUowing . — 
Afieoiiun, Alabaster, Allbonea, 
waiHl, Baby, Boktor, Bowel, Brains, By 
^6 ahort^ Engllsb name), Camomile, 
Corpse, tkggsr, Bghteen, Fowls, 
Fossey, Gin, Hcgsfiesh, Idle, JeVy, Kins, 
Lumber, Muddle, Nutbrown, O^Som*, 
Pocket, Qaiuoe, Babbit, Sanctuary, 
Tombs, Unit, Vulgar, Waddle, Yellow, 
and Ze^. 

Appended to tbe population tables 
are some useful calculations upon many 
matters which bear upon, and influence 
ilm con<jlition of the nation. In the 
flrst quai*ter of 1852 wheat was 40a. lOd. 
per quarter, and in the correaponding 
quarter of 1853 45s. 7d. Beef had 
idsen three eighths of a penny per pound, 
and mutton an entire penny, and 
potatoes from 70a. per tOn had risen to 
127s. 6d. ‘ 

Finally, we have some reports pur- 
suant to the resolutions of the Statistical 
Congress in Brussels, for coliecting 
systematic retiuiis all over Europe, and 
a uniform nomenclature of the causes of 
death ^plicable to all oouhtries. These 
Laveahoeu prepared with gr'' at care, and 
will, we have no doubt, lead to the 
moat valuable results in statistical 
science. A report of the proceedings of 
the Intomationol Statistical Congress 
held at Pai'^ia last year is also given, 
{Seepage 10.) 


TO , ON HER RECOVERY. 

[The follovking tines, never before pubPshed 
or printed, were written by Mrs. Femans 
when she had Just attained her sixteenth year, 
and therefore not yet assumed tbe name by 
which she IS generally known in Bloglleh Utero- 
tore. They were addroseed to an amiable ai>d 
esteemed lady, lately deceased, whose family and 
that of tbe authoress were neighbours and 
fhends, Mrs. Ffoulkes, of Enviatt, a beautiful 
place in* North Woles, to which aUuMion la 
made in the congratutatlons here poetically 
offered for her recovery from illness, (>ne of 
Mrs. Hemaikt’ surviviiigehildree baslorwarded 
to os the Imea In quesUbu, whiclj ore here loib- 
jolnod 1 —Onfe. 

When watching by the sleepless bed, 
Wheio sickness Imd her fainting head, 
Afiecbiou breathed the ailent prayer 
That Heaven, relenting EeaTen, would 
spare; 


That |uuy«r Devotion bore on high, 
Un^k'd the portals of the sky ; 

And* kneeling at the eternal shrine. 
Implored relim for Caroline. 

** Angel of Mercy ! hear the sigh ; 

Lo<^ down upon the suppliant eye ! 

Oh 1 oome wi^ ^ heiding on thy wing:* 
The balm of renovation bring ! 

To her, our joy,ouriiope> desoend, 

The Wife, the Dau|^kb«r, and the . 

Friend !** ^ 

And Mercy heard J the prayer pre* 
vail’d ! 

Sickness ! tby dart no more assail'd ! 
Yes, Mercy heard, with smiles benign. 
And joy revived for Caroline ! 

Ye who in anguish, day by day, 

Have seen tbe torch of life dec »y 
(Like some exotic, fair and fi-ail, 

That dies before the stormy gale ) ; 

Have marked the sad expressive smile 
That fam your suffeiings would beguile ; 
The languor of the drooping frame, 
That st^la upon the vital flame ; 

Ye who have proved, for one deal*, 
Each tbrilling pulse of ho{>e and fear ; 
Ye best can judg6a«vhat those must feel 
Who love with all affection’s zeal. 

When health her quivering lamp re- 
lumes, 

And seems to promise brightrr blooms ; 
Tints the pale cheek with living hue. 
Fires the dim eye with radiance new I 
Soon may we see her light divine 
Beam from thine eyes, oui- Caroline ’ 

Tbe cloud that shaded with alloy 
The heaven of calm domestic joy, 

That cloud is gone! that heaven is bright 
Again with pure and tempered light ! 
Long may it smile with iwy serene 
O’er sweet Eriviatt’a woodlands grfen ; 
O’er file dear Parcot’a locks of snow 
Long may its balmy sunshine glow 1 
Mild as the southern breeze*! p^y. 

And genial as the skies of May — 

And she, its gentle day^toi* shine, 

Bhe whom we love — our Caroline ! 

FstiCtA BaowKii^ 

A waa says there is no danger'^ of 
hard iimea among the shoemakers be- 
cause every shoe Is acTd betcre it is 
ready for the market 
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Thinkibo, then; is laeilitatM not 
only by an ixnmedUte pnepwration, hut 
by one more extends and remote. 
The ilrst oompri»ea silenee and aeoln- 
sion : certain times and oertaia places 
are particularly favourable to the deve- 
lopment of thought. The most fa- 
vourable place in that whi^ is most in 
harmony with our habiits and diiqiosi- 
tions, vvhioh inspires calmness of mind, 
and which excites serioui and uniform 
feelings. The time, most suitable is 
that in which the mind, freed from the 
influence of the external world, feels all 
its strength, and is possessed of all its 
powers j and that where the mind, 
casting aside external influences, fallb 
bu.k on itself, and resumes its inward 
comm nni ngs. The influence of circum- 
stances becomes modified in different 
individuals. There are some whose 
minds demand almost an entire isolation 
from exteimol objects, and whose 
thoughts arise in greatest nuniber and 
rigour amidst the silliness and darkness 
of night ; others, on the contrary, are 
aided in thinking by the presence of 
objects analogous to the subjects of 
thought, in the same way that a feeble 
and unsteady voice is aided by instni* 
mental flccouipaniinents. We should 
not, howt*v<T, i*ely too much upon these 
exti’aneoud aids, which we cannot 
.'tlways coimnaiid, but rather acciuiro 
the habit of preserving our mental 
liberty in the midst of the tumult of 
thu world and material oooupations. 
The effect of these multiplied pre- 
cautions, ill order to obtain the self- 
liossession of the soul, is, thatsve be- 
come peculiarly susceptible to external 
distractions. In estimating also too 
liighlj^’the viluc of these precautions — 
in thus isolating ourselves BO oomf^letely 
— in thus concentrating the faculties, 
we are exposed to the danger of fallin^if 
into vague i‘everies, or being oanded 
a^y by enthusiasm which we cannot 
modeiute, since we ^ not aware of its 
existonce. Befddes, this system of 
precautions is of extremely little vnlua 


to those who h«v« not undergone the 
necessary menial discipUne b^ore a!« 
luded to; nay more, these very praewi- 
iioiEie themselves not unfrequently serve 
to inoreaee a etate of mental Rgitaiion, 
if the soul nourhfli in itseM the germ# 
frinn whence it Honings. Tlie most 
violent ^passions are sometimes nour^ 
ished in solitude; and the^ world hate 
witnessed the spectacle of an army of 
anchorites issuing fkim the desert; and 
spreading di^torder through an empire 
(the Bysantine). It is in the very 
Bit actuary of t^ mind that the law pf 
silence should be observed^there, that 
all the elements should he disjibsed in a 
regular hainSDny^-^there, that freedom 
should he complete— ‘and there, that 
meditation should receive ^ the aid of 
the gi-avest and sweetest imagoes. If 
the mind, by this union of precaution 
(iud care, once hecomeeMiapame of this 
noble mental action, the Art of Think- 
ing will liecome an easy exercise, and 
all its fruits will be attainable ; unex* 
pected inapiratioDB, more valuable than 
any extrinsic counsel, will often spring 
up. Wo must h.we confidence in our 
own nature, and trust to the teachings 
of our own e.xperience. 

One of the earUeSt truths that will 
thus develop itself is, that, in order to 
tliink to advantage, it is not desirable 
to fatigue and torment the mind with 
too much effort. . Meditation is the 
parent of all vigorous thought and 
deep emotions; but both the one and 
the other should spring up na- 
turally in the mind ; we may indeed 
facilitate their birth, but not by agita- 
tion and constraint; while the energy of 
these mental manifestations will be in 
proportion to the spontaneousneHS of 
their issue. The art of goveraing the 
mind docs not consist in oppression and 
violenoe, but in a w'iae and calm im- 
pulsion. All moral thinking is an 
intercourse of the mind with itself. It 
questions itself, and should wait *tho 
reply, and receive it with confidence and 
with entire good faith ; there should be 
no suggestion of the repl^, /or we learn 
ordj/ what we hmt a smetre deeire to 
Uarn. All men have very nearly the 
same primitive or fundamental notions, 
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particularly $B retga^ moral Bubjdot$; 
tbe chief fHfTerenee io, Bomeluiow 
how to cultivate md develop them, 
while otherB neglect and diauee them. 
That reetleBe agitation of the mind 
which arieia from oiur very onvioty to 
develop ita powers, affects chiefly those 
inexpenenoed in the art of thinking. 
There is nothing more difficult of com- 
prehension than a menial State of oahn 
activity, because there is nothing more 
difficult than complete self-possoasion in 
the midst of action; we pass from sleep 
to agitation, and fall again from agita- 
tion into sleep ; the impatience of 
success makes us blind to the true 
means of attaining it. • 

There is no successful thinking with- 
out method^ which is rendered doubly 
needful in moral meditations, since the 
mind cannot here rest on any extraneous 
aids, and is therefore in constant dan 
ger of falling into vague iucoherency. 
This method, however, need not have 
all the vigour and precision of science, 
for this would entail upon it something 
of the dryness of science ; it should bo 
natural and simple^ iu order to allow 
entire liberty to the mental movements, 
and to the springs of emotion in the 
heai't ; it consists at first in disHifiatiiig 
the clouds in which ide^is an; usually 
involved, in clearly distinguishing them, 
in distributing and arranging them, 
and in clearly discerning the end of 
thinking itself. If this be jierfectly ap- 
pn'Uended, precise views will spring 
in abun'dauce ; as iu Geometry, when 
the ]M»riibion of the problem is oj'ce 
e'^tahhahod, the means of solution 
readily and naturally present them- 
selves. Method will lead Ia) the dis- 
covery of those parent thoughts, which 
contain the germs of numberless others, 
and at the same time enable us to sei^ie 
tlieir connecting links ; it will fix the 
rank and relation of each separate con- 
sideration — mince to unity the Boat- 
t(*rod notions which float on the surface 
of the mind— assign to them a deter- 
minate place—makjw them reflect light 
on each other, and develop from them 
their pmi^ieal applicatibna. The mind 
has a tenaency to fall into vague and 
idle rfjverie where the natural labour of 


thought is replaced 'by a soft mental 
voluptuousness, in which we cannot 
properly be said to think at all ; we 
become, on the contrary, oblivious and 
dreaming, or rapt in a state of vain or 
falee eostacy* is a dangerous state, 
and clearly arises from sneffi a want of 
method as allows this state of confusion 
and anarchy* 

The advantages of thinking do not 
follow immediately, nor after a first 
trial; the success obtained will vaiy 
according as we mix up with these 
secret operations of nature those vary- 
ing states of the mind which often arise 
quite inde})endently of the wilL Per- 
severance is esBential to success : both 
cleamosH and freedom will bo gained by 
it, for it is espetsially necessaiy that on 
many points we should dwell long and 
liatiently, in order that we may com- 
pletely develop all that the subject may 
involve. Barrewim of intellect U gene- 
rail y a consequence of precipitation. In 
moral meditations, the tranquillity 
which attends steady perseverance is 
necessary, in order that from the con- 
ceptions of the reason tnny flow the 
cm(»tious which shoeild fill the heart. 
The spring of those emotions domaucK 
a ceitain amount of quiet ontem- 
plation ; just as m the admiration ex- 
cited by the highest works of art, time 

i*equired to develop all thoir beauty. 
The soul must have leisure to jit roeive 
the emauations of the true and the 
good ; to feel them, ai)propriate th^ in, 
and transform them, as it won, into 
its own projier substaucc. Tbeio i.-; 
even d;inger m considering too laauy 
objects ; each should bo. thonm^dilv 
digested, and, in developing itself. <lis- 
play all the fertility that belongs to it. 
Finally, in order that meditatiozl should 
produce its greatest clfect, it should bo 
appropriately recajutulated, and jiro- 
seuted in simple fermulcD, that it’iu.iy 
withoifl difficulty be , fixed iu the 
memory, and be made easily appbcnblo 
to the wants and duties of daily lifq^ 
Method in these exercises will render 
this last operation easy, particularly if 
we once acquire thp habit of carrying 
into pmetioe the truths which flow from 
meditation* Conten:..plation and action 
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too offen assume a sort of nralship to 
other, aud dispute poaaesflton of man. 
The former has its most zealous advo- 
cates with mystical wtiters ; the other 
amougst men of the world But the 
truth is, that each of these powers has 
need of the other; they are mutually 
strengthened and ordinated by their 
alliance; they mutually serve for pre- 
paration, cheek, apd proof of each 
other. The conte^platiun of moral 
truth, when it remaius idle and barren, , 
both condemns and belies itself. We 
should not present to virtue voluptuous 
Sybarites, but courageous Athletics. 
Conceived in its proper spirit, thinking 
urges us to practical application, and 
longs for good actions. It inspires the 
necessary strength, and delights in the 
realisation of truths that hav^ been 
conceived with so much happy feelidg. 
Reciprocally, the practical application 
of moml truth becomes, what observa- 
tion and experiment are in the physical 
sciences ; it controls, determines, and 
circumscribes what, in conception, of- 
ten apiHiars vague and incomplete. It 
controls the imagination, and forces it 
to regulatedinoveAents ; it foresees and 
corrects the wanderings and hallucina- 
tions of enthusiasm, generally pure and 
innocent in its ongin. It alone can 
teach us, that those meditations, in- 
dulged in with so much delight, have 
bi'ought forth moral truth, and feelings 
that have penetrated the heart, aud 
there taken sure and decj) root, Ko- 
thiug so efifectively euros the afftictions 
of the heart, and dissipate-s that grave 
and depressing melancholy to which, 
])erhapB, all are more or less subject, 
than the exercise of the great law of 
duty. We not unfrequontly find our- 
sclve.s incapable of thinking oi** feeling; 
at such times we should ctctfKuddo^ood; 
we^tiud that the depressed faculties 
soon regain their natural vigc^ir. Be- 
sides, there are always involved in our 
conceptions of duty, conditions only 
, fully understood by those who hkve 
essayed to put them into practice. It 
is in the Reid of action that we estimate 
difficulties, discover obstables, and learn 
the value and strength of particular 
motives. It is there that we thoroughly 


learn to know ourselves, for there we 
are put to the proof. It is there, also, 
that we learn to preserve ourselves 
against the illusions of vahity-^illusions 
which habitual contemplation too often 
tends to foster and encodrage. After 
baying done good, we return to a study 
of its *lawB with renewed ardour aud 
increased pleasure; meditation is in- 
vested with a greater serenity of feeling 
by the approbation of conscience ; and 
thus it happens that Vice perseveres in 
itt course, because it is blind, and Virtue < 
perseveres in hers, because she is en- 
lightened, The moat persevering sinner 
often curses and condemn/ his own 
weakness, yet seems as if constrained 
by some mechanical and foreign force ; 
while the virtuous man increases in his 
love of it, by perseveringly pnictising 
it ; the chains of the former go on in- 
creasing in weight and in strength, 
while the latter becomes Ree as the 
mountain air. 

If we reflect on the nature of the 
obstacles which usually deter so many 
men from moral memtations, it be- 
comes manifest that such obstacles do 
not arise so much out of the nature of 
the thing, like scientifle and philoso- 
phical speculations, as from negligence 
and levity. Moral truths, unlike the 
lofty speculations of science, which 
often exceed the capacity of ordinary 
minds, are at hand — are familiar and 
simple ; we do not make them, but sim- 
)-)ly recognise them, not by any extraor- 
dinary efforts, but simply by self-scru- 
tiny aud good faith ; so that no man, 
whatever may be bis condition or rank 
in life, is excluded from such exercises 
nor consequently from the aids they 
give to our moral developaient The 
maxims of the earliest sages, which 
hove been by ancient tradition handed 
down to us from the very cradle of 
civilisation, evince the most profound 
meditation on the destination of human 
nature ; aud it is no uncommon thing 
to And in the most obscure ranks of 
society individuals with very little ac- 
quired knowledge, who, nevertheless, 
possess an almost marvellous clearness 
of vision ; and, thanks to this interior 
education, which is the result of patient 
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thought ai^eak th« lais^i^e of virtue 
bettor thtvn men of tbo wotIfL who are 
so often ruin of theii^kuowledge. Those 
men, simple und honest may be inoa- 
pablo otexprming their thoughts ; their 
meditations* have not been conducted 
aooordingto any prescribed rules and 
forma; but they have acquired the 
habit of diving deep into the recesses of 
their own minds mth fixed hovesty of 
purpose. The tumult of the world and 
the agitations of vanity have not inter- 
fered with this self-study. They learn 
much in a short time under the guid- 
ance of this greater tetveher of man ; 
they ]e\m, at least, enough to enable 
them to recoguue the good, ahd to 
love iU 


LONDON AND ITS FOOD.* 

The problem of how two millions and- 
a-half of jjeople SSre fed daily, iscertainiy 
one of startling interest Have our 
readers ever thought with wonder and 
perplexity of the means by which this 
mighty city is supplied with food.^ 
Have they ever calculated, or tried to 
do so, the amount consumed in one 
day ? If they have amused themselves 
by investigating this subject, they will 
turn with great pleasure to Mr. Dodd’s 
intereHting statements and statistics. 
He has given us a volume full of care- 
fully-collected foots, and of very read- 
able matter ; and a glance at the table 
of cm tents will show its variety and 
scope. In the first chapter wo have tho 
subject briefly treated on broad prioci- 
ples, as behoves a political econoirusl. 
Then follows the rood of London in 
Past Ages, the influence of r, diway on 
the foor’ .pply— HJom and bread, cattle 
and catcie-markets, dairy produce, Bil- 
lingsgate, Oovent-garden, colonial pro- 
duce, and London beverages, and divers 
other topics connected with creature- 
comforts, all admirably handled. In- 
stead of taking up the book for the 
purposes of criticism, we shall just 
glean from it a number of facts which 
may amuse, surprise, or instruct our 
readers, and tempt them to turn to tho 

* The Food of londoh. By George Dodd, 


volume itsfelf for further information. 
Let us begin with bread. There is no 
large foread factory in Londem, no great 
bafcing-flrm with whose name we are 
fomiliar, but of bakers’-shops we can 
boast 2,500 at the present time. Tho 
majority of the bread consumed in 
Lbndon is made as follows 

** Boiled potatoes ore mashed with a 
little water, flour, and yeast, and the 
mass is left covered up for some time to 
ferment. Then it is brought to a liquid 
condition with water and strained 
through a sieve. Anon they pour it 
on a mass of flour, and mix it with the 
hands, and the ' sponge ' thus produced 
is allowed to remain several hoiu's to 
* rise.* At a certain stage in tho pro- 
cess the * sponge * is softened by water, 
iij which salt and alum have been dis- 
solved, and mixed into a paste, more 
floor is added and well mixed up w'ith 
the pwte into dough. Then follows the 
kneiimg by a man 'straddling and 
wriggling on the. end of a lever or 
pole ;* the dough is separated into 
portions large enough for lo.ivc6, which 
in due time are j^aced in the oven. 
Much of the difference between com- 
mon and fancy broad is due to an alte- 
nition lu the mode of placing the loaves 
in the oven/* 

Rikiug is a very unhealthy trade; 
the journeymen work too long, and 
their health is injured by high tempe- 
rature. Mr. Dodd says — 

If tho bread caters will have ‘ hot 
rolls' for breakfast, and *ncw brtud' 
for tea, the bakers must work at night 
to prepare the rolls and loaves ; and it 
thus becomes a contest between tho 
consumer's wishes on tho one hand, and 
tho baker's independence on the other ; 
the latter gives way, an<l hence the 
])Oor baker works while others sleej)." 

He has his revenge, however, if that 
is any E&tisfoction to him«; for few peo- 
ple can eat hot rolls'* with impunity ! 
Londoners do not eat biscuits to any 
large extent. Ju peaceful times, the 
quantity of sea biscuits made annually 
has been oatimated at 60,000 tons, or 
124 000,000 pounda During war time^ 
the trade in biscuits is " stupandoua*** 
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The use of alum^ nod the defioienc^ 
weight, are two <^ii>ee to be laid at ihie 
door of most Loodoa boSMsrs. The 
former will probably be pat a rtop to 
ere long, and hou 9 ek 6 «|m might aroid 
the latter fraud by inaietiug on eeeing 
all their bread weigheA 

With regard to the eupply of meat 
for London, it is eupponed that 1,000,000 
bullockfl and 4,000,000 uheep, all living 
at the same time, are destined for the 
dinner-tables of the metropolis. 

** There are twice as many oxen and 
sheep always existing, destined for 
London consumption, as there are 
human beings in London — five millions 
for two xnlUioiis and a half.** 

Mr. Dodd glues a copious history of 
the meat markets ; but it will bo 
pleasanter to }>aRB them over, and come 
to the dairy produce, The number Of 
cows reareti for sui»f dying London with 
milk is 24,000; oa<Ji iu 8Uj»posed to 
yield nine quarti? on the average daily; 
the (luintity of milk consumed is about 
eighty million quarts annually, for 
which the consumers pay not less than 
^1,000,000. It should be mentioned 
tliat these statistics are not very sound, 
since there is no certain data fi>r the 
calculation. Tho rail ways are daily 
bringing larger supplies of milk to 
London ; and it is estimated that in 
18. *53 more than 3,000,000 quarts were j 
sent to us in this way. 

“ When the LtmcH commissioners ex- 
amined Loudon milk, they purchased 
small quantities from twenty-six dairy- 
men ; and, rather to their surprise, 
though of course to their satisfaction, 
they found twelve of them to be genu- 
ine : two had some of tho cream re- 
moved ; the rest were adulterated with i 
water, to an extent varying froA ten to j 
fifty per cent. No adulterant was 
dettgjted except water. All these speci- 
mens were purohaaed at the we^^nd of 
the town.” • 

It is supposed that for the butter 
supply to tho London market, upwards 
of 160,000 cows are needed. Ppom 
three to four million lbs. are sold 
annually at Newgate, ** but the greater i 
portion of the supply does not rei^ any 1 
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«f the public mttdtete.** Out of forty- 
eight samples examined by the oommis- 
siotters, it was found that nesriy unv* 
fifth of the whole we^ht consisted of 
■alt and w'ater; potato-fiour has ijbo 
been met with. , 

Cheeee is more in request tbsn Quitter 
among •our labouring p^mlation; and 
this, Mr. Dcdd tells us, is not to l;>e ac- 
counted for by the mere difiei'enoe of 
price. Cheese is very nutritious, S 3 i»d 
I working-men haVe generally good di- 
gestions, and find it a valuable article 
of food. 

It is supposed that of eggs our con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom is 

1.500.000. 000 annually, of which 

900.000. 000 are produced in Great 
Britaiu. Eeckoning them only at one 
halfpenny each, the annual post amounts 
to £3,000,000. From eggs we naturally 

to poultry ; and as Bir. Dodd 
dismisses fowls some^fhat summarily^ 
wo will do so likewise, and extract, 
instead, a few noticeable fiicts about the 
goose. Enclosure Acts have interfered, 
it seems, with their liberty. ** Some of 
the commons of Wiltshire, now en- 
closed, were formerly grazin gy rounds 
for thousands of geese bel^^ng to 
different owners; each owner had his 
own mark impressed by a punch on the 
web between the toes of the biids ; and 
thus, though many flocks intermingled, 
each goose was easily identified ; they 
were attended by goose hejds, whose 
duty it was to watch over their safeiy.** 
At Michnelmas-time, there is always 
** on amount of slaughter,** especially in 
the fens of Lincolnshire. 

** The fdtteuers pass unremitting 
attention toghe wants of the geese — 
classing them according to their condi- 
tion ; keeping them always clean ; feed- 
ing them throe times a-day, alternating 
dry with soft food; and supplying 
them with good water and an exercise 
ground." 

From poultry Mr. Dodd passes on to 
fish, and tells us that, although the 
denizens of tlie deep grow ready to oup 
hands, ** there may be such a thing as 
fish-culture as well as oom-culture," 
6im;ularly enough the fecundated eggs 
or TOO of the fish may be packed in sand 
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in boxes and conveyed fi‘oin place to 
place, or kept in room » ; bo that rivers 
may be stocked larith fish not before 
contained tberoin. By this means many 
rivers in France are now being artid< 
cially stocked with trout, 

BiUingsgale, m our ireaders know, is 
now, and always was, ‘the principal fish 
mai ket in.London. For eight hundred 
years it has held its ground against all 
rivals, and in the eai*ly morning, when 
the mighty heart ” of the metropolis 
is lying still, one of the busiest and most 
exciting scenes in the world is enacted 
there : — 

** Fishing vessels and ml way vans 
arrive as*" near the spot as posable by 
five o'clock, to catch the prime of the 
market. The salesmen place tliem- 
•selves at their stalls ; the porters bring 
in the fish, brushing ruthlessly past 
any idle lookers-on ; and the fishmon- 
gers anivo. AM the best fish are dia^ 
played and sold fiist. The l>ai\aius 
are soon made, for both salesmen and 
shopkeepers contrive to ascertain the 
slate of the market, and the fishmongers 
carry away their purchases in the carts 
which, for want of sufficient accommo- 
dation, blockade Fish-strect-hill, as far 
up as Gracechurch-strcot/' 

Mr, Dodd gives us a curious extract 
from a pamphlet published in 1G32 
about the “ fair sex ” engaged in the 
Dillingsgate trade: — 

“ These ciying, wandering and ti'avel- 
Itng creatures carry their shops on their 
heads, and their storehouse is ordinarily 
Billingsgate or the bridge-foot, and their 
habitation Tumagain-lane, They set 
up every morning their trade afresh. 
1 hey ate easily set up ai^ furnished, 
get something, and spend it jovially and 
merrily. Five shilUngs, a basket, and 
a good cry, is a large stock' for one of 
them. 'J'hey are merriest when all 
their ware is gone. In the morning 
they delight to have their shop full, ai 
even they desire to have it empty. 
Their shops are but little, some two 
yards’ compass.” 

Such a book is full of facts impor- 
tant to the statesman and the philan- 
thropist, and highly interesting to the 
merely statistical inquirer. 


TEA IN RUSSIA. 

Tex, which is largely consumed in Rus- 
sia, is a carefully protected article. The 
Tea trade between Russia and China is 
carried on exclusively overland tid 
KiaUta, and is in the hands of a very 
limited number of merchants. The 
frontier town of Kiahta is situate in 
the midst of a vast desert at the ex- 
tremis of two immense empires, and 
the tea has to traverse more than 7,000 
English miles before it reaches Moscow, 
which may be considered the centre of 
its distribution. Importation by aea is 
prohibited in order that the ove^and 
tnule may bo supported, and whilst 
Tea of a fair quality sells in London for 
80 or 90 kopecks the pound, Tea of the 
same quality costs in Russia 2 or ‘2^ 
roubles, iiotwiLhstauding the fact tli.it 
t^e duties levied in England and Rus- 
sia are, or at least were till Utoly, 
pretty nearly the same. This enor- 
mous difference of price of course leads 
to smuggling on a most extensive scale, 
and in spite of the vigilance of the police 
httle else than smuggled Oanton Tea is 
drunk in I’oland, and the We'jccm pro- 
vinces of Russia. Housed to i»e thought 
that the Ouravan Tea was of a difforeut 
and very superior quality to the Canton, 
and, that to this circumstance its higher 
price was referable. It ap|.i«ars, how- 
ever, that the two sorts come from the 
same idnuts and the same plantations, 
and the differences in quality are refer- 
ablo to the periods at which the loaves 
are gathered. 


DICKENS AND THACT^EUAY. 
Theuk is a vexed question in literal iiro 
about the relative excellence of Dickims 
and Thackeray; and the principle upon 
which it turns is not very remote from 
this coihparison between Hobson and 
his fellows. Tliackeray is a great anat- 
omist, and Dickens is a great painter ; 
and it merely depends upon a man’s 
preference for a dirty bulf necessary de- 
partment of science to a delightful art, 
w'lTetherhe prefers the former or the 
latter novelist. Thackeray dissects the 
human heart, and (to quote Mr. Sola’s 
words) proves himself master of all the 
petty meanness, the crawling spites, 
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the grovelling desii'e?) the pettish oa« 
Uricca, all the spaaoia of malioe, of envy, 
and of hatred, &&. Bickene^ on the 
other band} ideoliBOs humanity, and 
aheds around our faulty nature the 
dazzling halo of hia genius. The one is 
Mr. Partridge delivering a clinical lec- 
ture in his anatomical achool, cutting 
and hacking with marvelloua alcill, in 
garments stained and odorous with iho 
woik; the other is Rafiaello Sanzio, 
paiotnig with a pen, instead of with a 
pencil. The one addresses the brain, 
andUbc other the heart ; hut there is 
more-— Uh, how far more I— intellect in 
the heart than iu the brains. What is 
tlie result in the case of these tw’o no- 
velists ? Why, the one has many com- 
peers, and some of them (Swift, Sterne, 
and Fielding) are superior to him; but 
the other stands alone in literature.*— 
Critic. 


CHILDREN, AND HOW TO 
MANAGE THEM.* 

A \EnT nice little book under this title 
ha« just reached us. It should be in 
the handy of eveiy jiarent and teacher; 
tor though it euimciates no neiv doc- 
tz’iue, it brings together a coinjdeie 
string of pearls of thought, embodying 
the ideas of the best moralists upon this 
subjoi t. 

The following extracts wdll serve to 
riiow the spirit and ability of this ex- 
cel lc3>t little work : — 

'‘TRirm. — Mlio does not desiro to 
havo that great blessing, a truthful 
child / But, oh ! how few children are 
perffctly upright. Some writers, in- 
deed, have gone so fai' as to say that all 
children are naturally liars. God forbid I 
Our own belief is that circumstances 
almost force children to become un- 
truthful. Let us look at the delicate 
orgjmisation of a young child— its tender 
frame --its susceptible mind— dts utter 
powerlesanesff against tyranny — its 
weakness and its iguoranoe. Can wo 
expect from childi-en a nerve and oouifige 
we do not ourselves possess ? Does the 
fear of man, with us, never bring a 
snare, or lead us into a breach of truth I 

• Darton and Co, UxAhotn Hilh 


Is it pot cowardice? —oonteniptibld 
cowardice ? And if we matured beings 
feel a fear that leads us into error, how 
gentle should we be to the young wlio 
sufTer from it. 

** A inothei* may do much to make 
her child truthfuL Her examplh will 
do much. If she is habitually ope^ fa 
her conduc^ if her child never hears 
from h^r Ups * Don’t tell papa,* if he 
never sees a lie acted, this will do much 
to teach hini to value truth. 

'’But more is needed. A mother 
must not content herself with saying 
1 1 insist on your siieaking the trut^it 
is wicked to tell a Ue ; ’ but* she must 
show that no piece of childish wilful- 
ness — no amount of mischief that might 
accidentally be perpetrated, is to be the 
cause of such severe punishment as a 
falsehood, however trifling. Indeed, it 
as unwise to punish accident. Even 
if your host dress be spoiled by the care- 
less upsetting of an inkstand, if your 
child's intenttnn was to help you, look 
at the intention and not at the conse- 
quences, however inconvenient. Your 
child’s truth is of more moment to yon 
than all the dresses in Regent-street. 
Do not, therefore, terrify the poor little 
thing, wdio is already probably suffi- 
ciently gi*iovo^ by flying into a passion, 
or punishing it. Show your sorrow — 
spoak of your regret; your child will 
sympathise with you, and be more care- 
ful ; but never terrify it into telling a 
lie, or make no distinction iu youJ* 
punishment of a deliberate fiilsehood, 
and a childish, however wilful, fault. 

Encourage, in evety possible way, a 
love of truth. Foster the struggling 
virtue as eamestly as a good gardener 
woul^ the tendorest hot-house plant. 
Let no cold blast of harshness check its 
grow'th — let no angry tone blast it Let 
assurance of a perfect foigiveness of any 
eiTor short of falsehood help the feeble 
resolution to confess the fault; and if 
yon do promise forgiveness, keep your 
own word, in the spirit as well as the 
letter. Let pardon of a fault imply for- 
getfulness of it. 

“Never doubt a child’s word until 
you have proof that its word is not 
sacred. By giving great importance to 



m cBiLmm. now to makaqe them . 

Hm jnnoUl0 imtm of » prcux^ you j of th« iiiiiue. How mueh kwi, then^ 
will sueoood in im^nMng tha ekU)d*s aufTer » yoiu^ and l^orant woman to 
mind wK^ the anma ISBeUng. ^ Are you become the mreotrcaa «md mistreaa in 
«ure, my dear, aura you did not the nuiwry, that too many nurseiy- 
breah the gWl Eemember, if you maida are. Many are unfit for the 
have done it; and teH me, 1 will not be diatge ; they aHmately indulge and 
angry ; but if pu aaaure me you have punish the ohUdrea, coax aud terrify 
noty I ftb^l beUeve you until I fihd you them^ teach them to tell falsehoods to 
do not speak the truth. Then mamma pamita^ to conceal some neglect on 
vmuld be sorry, for she could not be- their pari; and act so that the children’s 
lieve her Httle boy any more. Think minds nerer fairly recover from the 
again, are you quite sure ? * Some such hateful eftects of &eir lessons. Even 
s^ieeeh, with action to correspond, wiH more; some are wicked enough to 
tend to keep your children in the right frighten those tender minds with i#m’ 
path, ble stories when, pmhaps, in a dark 

^ One Word more. Bo not indulge in room, and si nigh^ until, in many lU' 
hasty, thoughtless, accusation of either stances, 2 >ormanent derangement, or, 
dnldpen or semnta, or even m too de- worse still, a life of mental feebleness, 
termined suspicion of them. Never has ensued. Even death itself has re- 
eondemn without open examination, suited from the terror caused by these 
Quilt is sure to develop itself some day ; wicked inventions. Let no mt^thei’ 
xiever, therefore, ^risk injuring auinno-« sufler a servant to usurp either her 
cent person by punishing bun for an place or her authority with a child, 
assumed fault, however strong the pro- Even when no harm is meant, tlie ig- 
babilities may be of his having com- nonuice of a young, inoxpeiienccd girl 
mittod it. Kemember, it has been wiillead her into error; and a mother 
frequeaitly ijroved that perfectly hmo- should be constantly at hand to protect, 
cent persons have even been hung on to teach, and to train her own child; 
eireumstamtial evidence, to lead the young thiughts t(» pure imd 

"Moreover, children are keen critics, holy subjects, to check the first iiitUca- 
Let them once be sensible that you have tiuns of error, and to guard its body aud 
committtd an act of injustice, and much mind frdm injuiy. As, however, there 
of yoiu' influence over them is destroyed, are positions in w hich a mother U com- 
Children are rai-ely treated justly, they pellofl to confide her child to the rare 
are either petted too much, or they meet of a seivant, her choice cannot bo too 
with undue harshness. But they liavo carefully made. AV^hatover the personal 
inahenable rights, which ought to be as sacrifice, in order to afford go(;d wjjf'cs 
much resjiected as those of grown-up to a good and true nurse, the sKicrjIico 
persons, more so, indeed, siuoe tlu*y ought to bo made. She should b< ) re- 
caanot defend them ; and, iherctore, fectly healthy, neat, and sober , plea- 
parents ought to study, above all things, | «ant in face, cheerful in muuuer, active, 
to be perfectly just to them, not one ^ and, above all, truthful. Give her to 
day allowing that which they prabibit understand, on first entering your 
on another, or acting so as to lose their set vice, ithat you can pardon almost 
children’s respect, but to let all their anything but a wilful lie r and that to 
conduct to them bo even, ftarlesa, md utter one, or teach your children^ to 
truHifuL, }>ractising themselvefl the up- utter one, will insure her imtant Sis^- 
rightness they ti7 to inculcate.'* missal. ‘‘ On such points be strict ; but 

“ SfiEVAHTa AVD THEIR INFLUENCE, to accidents, and the feulingn inevitable 
— As long as servants continue the un- to 'human nature, be lenient. Let 
edncateil beings they are, they are most the poor girl have a little lehure while 
unfit guardians for children ; and no ytm take her place in the nursery, if 
true mother will, il she can possibly only for half an-hoqT, after the chib 
avoid It, confide her children, even for dren are in bed; let her have an ooca- 
a few houm daily, wholly to the care sional holiday, and proper opportunities 
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of going to cliurch. , Take a kindly in- 
terest in her welfai*e, and do not be too 
eKaeting to poor hhman nature. Above 
all, if you are foiiwiate enough to have 
a Hcrvant who will speak the truth her- 
self, and teach your child to speak it, 
show that you value and appreciate her 
conduct. 

'* Never allow children to be rude or 
domineering 1.0 serrantSy or to receive 
any benefit fiom them without ac- 
knowlodgment. Neither should they 
be Buffered to give unneoeseary trouble 
in dressing or walking. On the other 
haul, the familiar way in which servants 
are soinetimos allowed to speak to chil- 
dren, is injurious to both parties. 'I'oo 
much familiarity is far from desirable. 
To address the children of their mis- 
tress by the Christian name only, is an 
impt'rtTiiencp which ought, at ODce,;to 
ho chocked. Teach your cbildien to 
honour the conscientious servant, in 
/ter place ; but, on the other hand, 
maiiitaiu iheir seif-i'cspect and dignity, 
of which even young children have 
somotiuics more than their elders 
imA *1110, 

‘ What will yo^ make your son ^ I 
once a‘-ked a very clever woman and a* 
most admirable mother. * I will try 
to nnkc him a man and a gentleman, 
and then he may make himself what he 
plcas< s.* 

, She was right. It is of more con- 
sequence that a child should be brought 
up to <lo his duty in the station of lifo 
into winch it shall please Uod to call 
him, ih.in that that station shall be 
some j^articular one of hla own 
cho< .sing. 

I liavo given a few brief hints as to 
what the training of ebudren ought to 
be. All I would say in conclusion is, 
do not expect too much from your 
children — tliey are, like yourselves, 
huxuau and fallible. 

Bti to thei»fanlt8 a little blind,^ 

ilnd to their virtues vexy kin A 

you'll clasp a piulloick on tlicirxainA * 
^‘Lovingly and trustingly sow the Seeds 
of virtue in their minds; and though 
you may not, at once, see the fmit of 
your labours, r43member the promise, 


'Be not weary in for in due 

season ye shell reap, if ye faint not* ** 
The authoress has svid<^ily Be- 
stowed much IBought npoa the subject; 
and writes with all the mspiration of 
the maternal heart We can most oon- 
sdieni^tisly recommend Ihts pearl of 
great ^kie« but of small price, to all 
who. having children, are desirous t>f 
knowing how to manage them. 

THE LAND, AND HOW TO lilAKE 
THE MOST OF IT. 

At a recent meeting of the Oounctl of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, Mr. Chadwick made the following 
important communication, ft is inter- 
esting to the cottage gardener and to the 
farmer ; and, indeed, important to every 
one of UR. 

Mr. Chadwick said — May 1 the 
favour to be permitted to submit some 
*HuggeRtions to persons who have a^lopted 
the principles Of liquified mmure cnlti- 
vation, now, I am glad to state, so far 
extending as to preclude iudividuivl oom^ 
mumcations, even to those with whom 
I am pei*sonaUy acquainted, and who 
have acted upon my recoin inendatiotta. 
The suggestions i*elate to the 4requeocy 
of the applications of the manures. In 
ncent times, the “lasting” manures 
have enjoyed extensive popularity, A 
dressing which served two years, and 
much better if it serves three, is deemed 
sound agricultural economy. Thus ma- 
nuring with solid bones was once pre- 
ferred ; but this practice has been broken 
in upon by breaking the bones, and still 
more by pulverising them ; and by the 
experience of immediate and more heavy 
as against the lighter, though more last- 
ing, production. 

With the feirm bailiffs of the older 
habits, who are accustomed to deem only 
that as manure which is to he moved by 
the spade or the fork, it is a great up- 
turning of the ideas and of practice, to 
treaty as I have jn^sumed to do, that 
only as ecoiKimical and proper manure, 
which is only to bo moved by the spoon 
or the scoop. But eminent agricultural- 
ists have agreed with me, and have now 
moved many of their farm baililGai who 
had beetl educated to give one dressing 
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for two ^ears» or one dreesing for a seor 
Bon, to give — fbui^—eigUt— and even ten 
dressmge of liquiAed end diluted ma- 
nures. 

The grumblingi^ and tide ** everlast- 
ing work of dresfng^** ** which would be 
sure never lo answer/' have been gene- 
rally silenced by successive aiy^menta- 
tions of crops. But even with yields 45 
bushels of wheat, whore 22 and at the 
utmost 30 had been got before ; with 
even ten dressings instead of one ; with 
double, treble, and even with quadruple 
crops; 1 have still to present myself 
with an aspect of dissatisfactioD, and 
make remonstrancea against remaining 
sins of waste, and talk even of this prac- 
tice as backward. 1 have visited the 
farms of forward and successful agrioul- 
tuial improvers during the last year and 
the year before, who have put their 
farms under go<^ and tolerably com- 
plete (iistrihutcfry apparatus, who werS 
still using guano or other artificial ma- 
nures, whilst they had near the cattle- 
sheds heaps of decomposing dung which 
ought not to have been there, and whose 
liquid manure tanks were stinking with 
the escape of the products of deoomiK)- 
fiitiou — denoting the eatent of waste 
which is preventable by putting the ma- 
nure in its right place. 

One eminently successful improver is 
a guano merchant, and is to be excused 
for displaying to the farmers a liquified 
application on his farm, the powerful 
efiect of his commodity. Another farm 
manager has also excusable preposses- 
sions m favour of special manures, which 
he has been moved to try. But th#* 
** opimon — evidence,” and the particular 
examples to which 1 advert, and the ad- 
dition of any imported stimuli by the 
manageiH, are open to objection, whilst 
tho faim-yard iteelf presents in the urn 
osed dung, and in the products of de- 
composition evolved from the stagnant 
contents of the tank, the demonstration 
of the presence of unused or misused 
manure. 

*The empirical demonstrations of tho 
al>sorbent and retentive i)owcr of soils 
which 1 obtainod from trial woiks on 
the Manchester canal in 1840-47, such 
s0 the maxks of a leaky hose visible on 


the grass in the second year after a 
single dressing, corroborated and ex- 
tended by the scientific researches of 
Professor Way and others, have been 
subeequently corroborated practically 
on a number of the liquified manure 
farms. Sometimes the coiToboration 
has been accidental. Thus on one farm 
very capaeious tanks wete filled by the 
BoUd deposit, and they were seen to be 
overfiowing and the unused liquid 
noanure running down a lane. The 
^orm manager was for the removal of 
the solid deposit by hand labour and 
cartage, but the owner suggested that 
the tanks might be more conveniently 
and cheaply emptied by pumping the 
contents on some adjacent fallows, to 
which ** it could do no harm,” and, al- 
though it was in the winter, if tho 
r^B were not so very heavy as to 
wash it all away, it might do somngood; 
and this course was taken, and tho suc- 
ceeding rains were very heavy, but to 
the 8uri>rise of all the summer crops 
everywhere dis|da^ed ** to a splash” the 
effects of the appUoatkm of ill© manure 
in the preoedmg winter, affoTxbng on a 
largo scale a demonstmtioii Uiat liqui- 
fied manures are nol^eld lu mechanical 
suspension, as the Baron JLiebig and 
other patentees of solid manures have 
assumed and alleged, but are at once 
received in chemical combination. A 
familiar proof of the combination is 
the immediate suppression of offensive 
smells even from docomposiug uianui-es 
which is BO important for Kauitarv ob- 
jects, as well 08 for agricultural itcmo- 
my, in tho prevention of thefuither 
waste of monuie. 

Mr. Walker, of Isewbold G!unge,near 
llugby, V ho receives nearly the w liole 
of the sewerage of that town upon his 
own estate, has given important demon- 
stratiuns of the piinciplcs for which 
; I have confcendedU Every day ex^fept 
Monday throughout the year — and ex- 
cept days of very sev^e frost — the 
sewerage manure is applied to some 
part or other of tlio aland by steam 
power, and hose and jet as distributory 
apparatus. By tho total abolition of 
cesspools, and of brick house drams or 
bnck sewers of deposit' ; and tho sub- 
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stitution of drain pipes and pipe sewei-s 
properly adjusted to the now — ^and 
’^hich are therefore self^leansttig — all 
the refuse of the town Is dischar^ at 
a rate of upwards of two miles an hour, 
and before it can enter any advanced 
stage of decompositicm. The sewerage 
from 900 houses has some odour, though 
slight ; but IBs not the odour of de- 
composition. and does not smell half so 
bod ns the old cesspool matter of a sin- 
gle cottage, as any one who goes to the 
spot may convince hiinsm 'All th^ 
refuse matter of the town discharged 
into the house drains by 9 o’clock will, 
during nearly SOO days in the year, be 
upon the land, and not merely upon 
the surface, but in chemioal combination 
with the soil of that portion of the farm 
to which it may be applied — ^freed from 
all odour, ** disinfected” and preserved 
from all waste usually i^fore lU o’clock, 
or within little more than an hour. 
Usually — ^not many days afterwards, 
upon the grass land — the portions la^t 
irrigated may be discerned by the sheep 
and cattle, which bavo selected it and 
are feeding upon it. He informs me 
that when on aoc^ent has occurred to 
the engine, and the works have been 
stopped, in about three or four days 
bubbles of gas are evolved, and decom- 
position commences, that is to say, 
waste commences. Now it is this 
waste which it is of importance to avoid 
by the application of the manure as 
frequently as pmcticable, before the 
decompoi^ition can commence. Since 
the niauuie tanks must be emptied, no 
great dilierencc will occur in the total 
amount and expense of labour under 
proper anungements, whetlier they are 
emptied soon or late. 

Mr. Walker has applied the sewerage 
of 900 houses to about 500 acres. But 
he finds that pumping every day. except 
Sunday, he only gets about thi^ dri- 
sings in theyj^ar all over the fsvm. Ho 
is, nevertheless, well satisfied with the 
result, as he obviously may be, in mpro 
than double crops in his cereals as well 
as his grass. But if he were to renew 
the work he would, as I apprehend, 
give a more concentrated application, 
10 dressings or upwards on a limited 


area. And the exam^e aiSnrds aa 
important demonstration that the com- 
plete sewemge of 900 or 1,000 houses, 
mcluding the external surface washings 
of the streets and roolii of houses. |piay 
be absorbed, disinfected, igid rendered 
productive on about 200 acres of ordi- 
nary litfid. ^ 

The other instances of the application 
df sewer water to agrieultaral produc- 
tion are merally. as at Edinburgh. 
Milan, the^ipstone Meadows, the I)uke 
of Bedford's water meadows at Tavi- 
stock. are libations chiefly with the 
Buiface washings of the ‘streets and the 
ovei'flows of decomposed mapure from 
oesspoolfi, drains, and sewers of deposit, 
which is the strongest in periods of 
storm ; but in the case of the sewerage 
of Kugby, from a general water-closet 
system and self cleansing pipe«drainB 
^aud sewers, the manure comes unde- 
oomposed—unwasted. Chiefly from the 
interior of houses, and is the weakest 
in the periods of extraordinary storms. 
The manageableness of the sewerage 
without Icu^ reservoirs, or offensive 
marsh surfaces, like the plain water 
meadows ; the manageableness on 
limited areas are matter of t im- 
poi*taDce for towns. 

The Rugby experience demonstrates, 
that the sewerage of the metropolis 
may be utilised inoffensively, far less 
offensively than the znanui'ings of mar- 
ket gardens, on an area of 50,000 or 
60,000 acres, or 10 miles square, about 
the extent of the I^lumstead marshes, 
or say a belt of land about a mile and a 
quarter wide, commencing, at the inner 
ciiule, about five miles from the centre 
of the metropolis. On such practical 
examples, what I wish to urge in respect 
to fann-yard manures is that the liquid 
mamue pump should be kept going for 
the immediate deposit of the manure 
on some part of the farm or another ; 
it will be better preserved on fallows 
than in the tank. In the tank, after 
decomposition commences, it not only 
wastes; but becomes a soui'ce of dang^ 
to the cattle in the shed ; inasmuch as 
from the manner in which the tanks 
have been commonly constracted, they 
are too frequently retorts for the gene- 
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ratioxt of noxious gasea^ and the dram 
ih»tn the ehed serves mi the neck of iho | 
retort, to oonvey the gases into tho 
shed, where they era imra to o|»eiuie to 
e raster or less extent i^juiioosly. 

In aa»A Holland, where the 

sheds aro Irapt remarkably dean, the 
escape of the couoontrated grass from 
the long kept liquid manure of their | 
tanka have m ceitain conditions of the 
atmocqfihcra been productive of great 
mortality amongst the cattle. The long < 
keivt liquified manures convert the tank { 
into as daugoiH>us a common cesspool | 
or fosse as Such as those which pollute | 
the air, the interior of the hoaaes, | 
of Pans In the new cultivation, ten 
dressing’s with liquified farm -yard ma- 
nures has been deemed a maximum 
application. Yet to such an application | 
a dressing of guano has been super- j 
added, as I complain, whilst liqmfie<J ! 
farm-yai d msnilre was in the tanks and I 
mii;ht bo matle further available. | 

I rely ujion the evidence of market 
gardeners as to an experience of many j 
years for the fertilising power of farm- j 
yard manures upon the same crops I 
year after year ; and the market gar j 
deners tb whom I have shown tho re j 
suits olitamed on the new liquifiod 
manure faims, exceeding, as they have 
already done, all other agricultural pro- 
duction, deem that^u'oduction asnowiso 
oxtraoidmai 7 , nor will it he found to 
he BO in relation to the green crops 
giowu by maiket gardeners ; and I roly . 
upon tho ovideuce of horticulturalists 
of practical expirieuce and much 
rior production m quahty as weii m 
quantity, in asserting the expediency of j 
far more fi cquent applications of liqm 
fied manure than has yet been dreamed 
of by most of the managers of liquified 
manure farms. 

Horticultural experience justifies me 
in Baymg that not ten, but more than 
twenty dressings in the course of the 
season, properly applied, will be at- 
tended ith remunerative results. The 
applic ition of liquified maimre to the 
cereals may bo intei'Qiitted ormoderated 
during llie period of growth, to atoid 
rarryiug the vegetation too far into 
iMk and leaf. But horticultural 


exiierienoe shows that when the leaves 
SI'S wi^ered and the plant is out of 
bloom and the com is set, it shoui4 
then be well fed to make the corn 
phimp and heavy. If the soils are light 
and the weather dry, the food may bs 
conveyed in the liqmd twice a-weok. It 
may be conveyed to the roots of tha 
standing crop by a hole with lateral 
apertures. W^at I wish, then, to impress 
is thwi it is more economical to have the 
manure on tfie land than tn the tank ; 
that ail dela/y of the appltcahon 'untU 
decomposition has commaired is wasteful 
and daufferous; that until the uJude of 
the fanib-yard manure is thus used up, 
anif artificial manures are superfiitous, 
and that they do not yet Ivow how far 
it will yo. The information I have 
received warrants mo m saying that 
tho best of the liqmficd mauure farms 
may by this course far exceed their 
present crops. 

In answer to the inquiries of Mr. 
filaney and other mcmbcia, oa to the 
expenses of the process, Mr. Chadwick 
stated that Mr. Walker had informed 
him that ho estimated th* e^Ntalilish- 
meut charges and vt.^rking tx)>en es of 
the new works, steam engmts, pi}>cp, 
and labour of distubiitum, at £1 per 
acre per annum , but that v as for pipes 
over double the ai-ea that would iu 
future be used, and Mr. Chaduicksaid 
that aeoordiDg to the best of Ills infor- 
mation, 149. per acre might be set flown 
I as the establishment eluiges and woik- 
ing expenses, mcludiug u <ln‘Shmgs 
dutiDg the season. Tlie cxjicnse of 
each ^ditional dressing ol twenty tons 
1 of liqmfied manure (or uab*ntig witli 
smiple water) by steam p)wer, was 
stated at about Is. undei ord.naiy oil*- 
cumstunoes. Whcio graviiatiou was 
obkonahle for pipe difttribntiou, tho 
cost might bo set down at from 7s. to 
10s per acre under ordinary ciicum- 
stancesf. 


A Popoiah Hbiiob CouTircTFi). — A 
Westeiu editor thinks that Columbus is 
not entitled to mucii cicdit for disco- 
vering America, ss* the country is so 
largo he could not well have missed it» 
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SMPLOYKENT F6S PBMAtKS. 
Vlt. BEVKEiTf the wtSX^Imamn mMbcb- 
maker of Cheapside, has. addreised a 
TOry sensible letter to the publio 
papers, pointing out the praotioabiUty 
of employing fezoalea in the manufac- 
ture of watches, and than affording re- 
munerative eii%loyment to thonsands 
of females who would otherwise be left 
to live miaenibly upon the soanty pay of 
needlewomen, or be driven to simul life 
as an easier source of present suhius- 
tence : — 

'*The pocket-wafccb is an article of 
commerce of universal demand. ’Hie 
sale ciin be incre.ised to an indefinite ex- 
tent ill every comer of the civilised 
globe, if we will but produce a trust- 
w'ortliy timekeeper at a very moderate 
Iirice. I^bo Swiss are our only com- 
petitors. But while the English first- 
class watch retains its old and well- 
deserved reputation, tho Swiss are 
beating us in every market in the price 
of second and third class watches. They 
give our model, as accurately and of 
greater elegance, cheaper by thirty or 
forty per cent., du^ paid, to our own 
doors. 

“ Their superiority arises from a sys- 
tem w’hich 1 .S no secret, for I have 
recently laid it before many large au- 
diences. Their admirable method of 
public education is one of the chief 
causes of their success. They know 
an ignorant can never be a skilful 
workman. The next cause of thdr 
superiority lies in a minute bubdivision 
of labour, in which they attach the ut- 
most importance to the peculiar deli* 
cocy of touch ]>o»Bcssed by the female 
hand over that of the more clumsy* 
fisted man. Tliere are parts, of the 
mechanism of such exquisite deUoacy as 
to demand the nicest irossible manipu- 
lation. 

** Why, then, in our stupid pftjudice 
against the employment of women, will 
we reject what will give us the maxi- 
mum of quality for the tnimwum of 
cost f 

“ Why refuse the ready means that 
will enable us soon to compete with 
the Swiss both in the home and foreign 


marketer lAst year only 
watoltes were made in Oreat Briitan, 
wbUe the canton of Nedfcltfitel aenb 
oat l,5tHl,006 1 The manufiseture Ikaa 
departed eotMy from Faria, and we 
may dread a similar oatosteaphe unless 
we i«foraM>nr present unscientific plan. 
I am prepsired to explain how this may 
be accomplished, the two prime requi* 
sites bei]^ a well-arranged system of 
education, like that of the Swiss, wnd 
the gradual employment of some thou- 
sands of those women who are now 
forced to drag eu a profitless existence 
on a pittance barely enough to keep a 
dog. • 

“ This reduction of the price would 
so greatly extend the sale as t\> give ad- 
ditional demand for all those portions 
of the work for whioh the man's hand 
is best adapted, while to the women of 
kiondon would be opened up a source of 
remuneration that would l^nefit alike 
the producer and the consumer. 

** Its cleanliness and lightness would 
well suit the natural conformation of 
the woman's delicate fingers, and being 
done at her home would never be neoes- 
sarily detrimental to the due |>erform* 
ance of her domestic duties." 

It will be a matter for much regret if 
a suggestion so valuable should pass 
away, as many sneh suggestions do, 
with merely a few newspaper comments 
and commendations. 

Some time ago, a respectable firm (wo 
believe tho Messi’S. Chambers, of Kdin- 
buigh), pointed out the propriety of 
employing femalos in the art of wood 
engraving, an art easily acciuired, and 
very remunerative to the industrious 
and the skilful. But we think that the 
idea has never been developed as it 
should have been. 

If influential personages — among 
whom the Duchess of Sutherland and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury stand con- 
spicuous-— weikn to found an institution 
for promoting the employment of 
females in the various occupations for 
which they are eminently adapted, they 
would 00 x 2 ^ an immense blessing upon 
society, and save thousands of virtnona 
women from the worst ruin that can 
befalthem. 
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In America^ wa females are 

frequently employed in the setting up 
of ];)i'mtingtyp^; and there ere a fear 
instancee in thift oountry in which the 
proprietors of local newfipapers have in- 
structed th^ daiiightera in the handi- 
craft of “ composing*' types foi; ihe press 

What are the proprietors -of Tkt 
Ladifs Newtpaper doing ? Why do 
not they take the iniUctiye ? Let them 
have their paper produced entirely hy 
fern ales; let their pai^er be written, 
their drawings and engravings be pro- 
duced by females, and the types be set 
up also by females. This would be an 
eatperimcntal step which would be un- 
doubtedly BuooesafuL 

The social advancement of woman 
has always been a theme of much dis- 
cuBsioiL And in this, as in the question 
of national education, practical good has 
been lost amidst diversity and con^ 
tcntlon, ^ ‘ 

It is undoubtedly desirable to keep 
women womenly ; to avoid overstepping 
the bounds of propriety, and the deve- 
lopment of masculine qualities where 
tenderness and grace should abound. 
But the absence of any elTort in a right 
direction, leaves the way open to un- 
iniptMled wrong. Thus it is that wo- 
man becomes demoralised, and spreads 
a baneful induence over society. i 
There are many sources of female em- 
ploynient not yet developed. And in 
penning these remarks we have been 
actuated by a desire to raise the sub- 
ject in the consideration of mankind. 
We saw lately in the Times an adver- 
tisement somewhat to the following 
efibet : — 

‘‘WANTED TWO HUNDRED 
POUNDS, to save 12 girls from ruin." 
.The advertisement went on to say that 
this sum of money was required to get 
the girl^ into an asylum where they 
would be provided for, aud placed 
under moral restraint. Ibis is trifling 
with a great evU. There are twelve 
hundred thousand women in this great 
kingdom, claiming help and guidance 
from the better classes of society. To 
teach woman independence, and to give 
her the means of its enjoyment, are 
fdike^ necessary. We shall be glad to j 


pn^blish, in our future InHrviemf sug- 
gestions in aid of this great work ; and 
we fdiall be much disappointed if th« 
subject be allowed to fall into obli- 
vion. — 

BEiaTBiCTION ON THE SALE OP 
POISONS, 

Mbs, Dovb*s case backs up many others 
in tmohing us that a much more strin- 
gent and absolute interference ought to 
be made With the distribution of poisons. 
We know that they may stray into 
hands that are untaught, careless, or 
guilty. There can be no difliculty in 
placing a veiy serious che<#. No man 
ought to be allowed to sell poisou un- 
less the puiM^haser brings an offloial 
“permit" from the police magistrate of 
the district, or from a borough or county 
magistrate where no jiolice magistrate 
enlists. The permit should state the 
exact quantity, and the name of the 
applicant; while the quantity allowed 
to him should be registered in the re- 
cord of the magistiate's ojfiQce. The 
necessity for this permit would nevea* 
prevent the medical man from stocking 
his own labomtory, or from administer- 
ing medicine on mSgOwn rcspousibility. 
The very necessity of applying for a 
permit w'ould in itself be a powerful re- 
striction iipoh an improper use of such 
dangerous and easily-hidden weapons. 
Supposing that no one w'as guilty in 
Mrs, Wooier’s ca-^e, w’e still should have 
had some clue to the poison Itself, and 
therefore to the hands that admiiuKt<'i*ed 
it, whether by mistake or othenvise. 
Supposing that any one was guilt;^ , that 
person would have hod to come before 
the police in order to qualify hunsclf 
for obtaining possession of his in-ttm- 
ment. Is it probable that in a case like 
that of Talmer, Monaghan, or Dove, a 
person contemplating the use of poison, 
would beforehand pl»\ce himself in com- 
munication with the police? Palmer 
was a surgeon, and might uossess jioisons 
innocently in his profession; but the 
ei^^act amount and relative proi>ox'tion to 
the average of a man's general coiisump- 
tion of drugs would have been traceable 
by the police magistrate. The rule 
would at least secure the grand chock of 
publicity, and before the fact.— <Sj:>«c^aior 
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THE MOON AND 'Its MOTIONS. 

A* DisoTissioN lia0 for Bome timebew 
going on in the pages of the Tmca news- 
paper, through the letters of correspon- 
dents, the subject of debate being 
whether the moon rerolTes upon its 
as^ia. The (^soussion opened by a 
letter from one of the inspectors of 
schools, who ventured to doubt the 
aeceptod theory, and who therefore 
claiias at least to be considered a man 
of original and independent thought. 
The A(hmc&vm makes the following 
remarks upon the subject : — 

“ Tho iuRpeebor of schools will not give 
in. Letter after letter aiij)ears in the 
Timts to prove that the moon does not 
turn on her axis. The controversy will 
Le useful, because the inspector's mis- 
t.»ki' is one w'hich so many have made 
and do make. He has not plenty of 
folloiA'ore, because the world at large 
respe«'t9 the opinion of those 'W'ho have 
studied geometry, and is content tp 
suppose they must be right on geome 
trical <pieHtionft, But there are imraons 
who wonder how it cm be that the 
geomotei’s are ngh^ Slid the iiT^pector 
wrong in the present csise. The diffi- 
culty [h that the two rotations may be 
oonceived by one act of thought, and 
olfeeted by one apparatus, if desired. 
Persons who are aocustomed to see a 
<loublc effect produced by ono process 
fre luently find a difficulty in imagining 
the two efleets separately. When a 
man walks round a circle, following his 
no«o, lie turns on his own axis, because 
he makes his nose point to all the 
points of the compass one after another, 
11 ow can a nose first point north and 
then Aonth without a right about face f 
But tbi.s double procedure is s(^ usual 
and simple that it seems all one job. So 
that if the man wlshod to walk round 
the fJircle, and yet keep hia nose turned 
tow'ards a very distant objeot—^ay he 
w^aiiteds, without leaving the circle, to 
keep on inspecting a school three miles 
off— he would be sensible of the effort 
requisite to effect this departure from 
his usual mode of travelling, and would 
imagine that he hftd to make a new 
kind of rotation, whereas all he has to 


do is to remember not to make the old 
one, to which he is well accustomed^ 
Again, the turning round the axia is 
unnotioed because it is gradual. But 
suppose a person to neglect the gradual 
turning on the axis until the necessity 
for it mounts up. When a point tra- 
vels over the four sides of a square, it 
moves rotmd the centre of the square, 
though not always at the same distance. 
Now, let a man walk round the square. 
When he comes to the corner he mast 
make a quarter face, unless he X)rcfer t6 
walk sideways. And this he does four 
times. Ndw let it be a regular octagon ; 
he makes an eighth of a face eight 
times. Next, a figure of sixteen aides : 
a sixteenth of a face sixteen times. Go 
on in this way, and as the sides become 
more numerous, and severally smaller, 
the turns become severally less and 
^lore frequent. Finaljy, at the limit, 
a^ thp mathematicians say, the figure 
becomes a circle, the turning becomes 
gradual, and the successive rectilinear 
m<^tioiis merge in a continuous circular 
* motion. If our readers will ponder this 
explaoatlou a little, they will probably 
arrive at the conclusion that ^ person 
v.’ho cannot moke it out is not fit to be 
an inspector of schools. 'We bear, of 
course, no ill will to the unlucky specu- 
lator ; but we must say we do feel for 
the teachers who are to be subjected 
to his overlooking, and to be judged of 
by his reports.” 

The following is Dr. Dion. Lardner’s 
opinion upon the subject : — 

“Considering that the proposition 
advanced by the ‘ Inspector of ^hools,* 
is in direct contradiction to the conclu- 
.sions of all the more eminent astrono- 
mers of the present and the last age, 
and that it relates not to a point of 
absti*use mathematical physios, but to* 
one depending on the most elementary 
mechanical principles, it would be w'ou- 
derful indeed if it were not completely 
erroneous. Now, although it oert-iinly 
is 80 , it is very evident, from the mat- 
ter of the various answers elicited, that, 
however universally the moon’s rotation 
has been admitted the reasoning by 
which it has been established still 
rsouires elucidation and development 
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More it»eondasiT«iuM» cm Iwperaeired 
hj orditMi^ juindji. «Q(1 I tlfcink it would 
be more n^oual to Bttppfyxuaik elucida- 
tion than to attempt to pocdi-pooh the 
queetion. 1 am de more free to my 
thia. ae I kme attempted mjeelf to 
elucidate the point in more than one 
of my elementaiy woiks and* public 
lecturofi. and 1 oonfeos that something 
more seems to me to be requdred to 
satisfy oomzDon minds. 

If a terrestrial globe— take for exam- 
ine. Weld’s giHiat globe in Leicester- 
square — be placed with its axis paiullel 
to the axis of the earth, it will be 
carried round the oenire of the parallel 
an which it is plaoed in 2S hours 56 
miuutest presenting, like the moon, 
always the same hemisphere to the oen> 
tre of the jiuralleL Now, the same 
reasoning which proves the moon's 
rotation must equally demonstrate that 
Wyld’s globe rotates ou that dia^ioter 
which is parallel to the teresirial axis 
onoe in 2«i hours 56 mlnutea Con it 
be expected that commou underKtand- 
ings will readily admit this upon the 
foroo of the rcoeived demouKtrations ? 

To t^o another illustration of this 
principle : a mountain — the Peak of 
Tenerido, for exam].de — is moved i^ound 
the centime of its parallel of latitude^ pre- 
senting always the same side to the 
centre. This mountain is not a globe 
like the moon, and has no geometrical 
line analogous to the moon’s axis; but 
that does not affect the pi'iueiple of the 
question. The same reasoning which I 
proves the moon to rotate on its pxis 
must establish with equal oondasive- 
ness the rotation of the Peak of Teue- 
ride upon a certain line as an axis of 
rotation, that line passing through the 
mass of the mountain in a dimotion 
parallel to the terrpstrial axis, the time 
of rotation being 23 hours 56 minutes. 

The point requires more clear expo- 
sition than It has yet received-” 

It appears to us that this disoussion 
relates less t> the facts of the case 
than to the meanings of the terms em- 
ployed to explain those facts. If a body 
turns while it is des<Hribiug a revolution 
in an extended orbit, can it be said to 
revolve upou Us cueisf We think so. 


What the moon does it precisely what 
the earth does — ^for the eaith has its 
orbit of revolutiou as well as its rotatidn 
upon its axis. If we deny that the 
moon rotates utKm its axis, we must 
alto deny thot the earth doqs so. And 
if we succeed in oonfusing the terms 
and ideas alreadv reoeived, what do we 
gain ? Evexybody who understands the 
subject at all knows that the moon, as 
well as the earth, has its orbit of revo- 
lution as well as its axis of rota- 
tion. and that they both f>orfunn the 
latter while going t^ugh the former- 


DIET, AND THE DIOESTIBILITY 
OF FOOD. 

In connexion with the medical liiuis 
given in EMfuirs Within^ we think the 
following hints by Jabes Hogg, Ksq., 
F«R.€ S., publisheti in his MefhccU and 
Surgical GuidCy excellent : — 

lu the treatment of muny diseases, 
attention to diet is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It is very necessary in dnorders 
of the digestive and urinarj' functions iu 
chronic or long-continued rii#^ease« of 
the assimilating or couvertiug organs 
in which the appelate is impairwl, or 
even decreased. The patient should be 
very pai'ticular iu tlie omjiloyment .of 
a diet neither imjiroper fi om the quan- 
tity ii(»r quality, as this uouM reUi’d 
the best directed efforts of raodictU aid. 

Sevei'al kinds of diet me ti««uai]y 
commended m the viU'ieus fonns of 
disease, the most imjKirtont being * — > 
AnifMxl Diet . — This term is a)>plied 
to a diet composed priucipady of animal 
food ; but. in apeak mg of a diet of this 
kmd. it is usu^ to permit the ime of 
osrga, cheese, new milk, beef lea. mutton 
broth, and such like articles to be taken 
with a j>roportiottate amount of animal 
food. There are but few diaeoses re- 
quiring a diet exclusively of tins kind; 
the most important are — diab^es, 
scrofula, and those cases wherein it is 
desirable to combine a highly sbimula* 
ting imd nutritious diet. 

Vegetable Diet is termed spare diet* 
This i^ used to indicate 1 he einploym^at 
of vegetable substances piiucipally, not 
exclusively. It in general includes the 
use of Ash, with aamidl quantity of 
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poultiy butter. * la full habits this 
Uiet is ordered, if afKJplexy or gout is 
threatened; and by its adaption iw 
diminisU the quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter supplied to the system, while we 
keep the digestive orgaxis actively em- 
ployed 

Mill: Diet, — Besides oow*s milk, this 
diet includes the us© of farinaceous 
subsbmces, such as arrowroot, sago, 
tapiocii, rice puddings, and bread. MUk 
diet is ordered when it is ueceasaiy to 
support the system with the least possi- 
ble stimulus or excitement. It is well 
adapted for inflammatory diseases of the 
chest, of the stomach, bowels, and 
bluihh'r. After bleeding from any 
internal part, when the powers of life 
have been gradually exhausted, a light 
diet is very beneficial ; it is also consi- 
dered a preventive aud curative of goui. 
In the diseases of children, especially 
those 01 a sorofulous natui'C, it is highly 
recomujciided. 

Low Diet , — In acute inflammation, in 
fever after sei-ious accidents, operations, 
and after childbirth, a low diet is abso- 
lutely necessary, consisting principally 
of slops, such as te% weak broth, barley- 
water, and. toast-water. fcJmail quanti- 
licB of milk and farinaceous matters^ in 
the shape of gruel and arrowroot, are 
sometimes added. 

Dull, or Cojumon Diet. — On many 
occa’bions, where it is desirous to robtore 
or supjiort the powers of the system, 
patients are iwmitted to satisfy their 
ap]>eiites witii plain vegetable and 
annual food. In many indolent diseases, 
in some affecuons of the nervous system, 
as ei>ilo})sy. &c., aud in oonvalesoence 
after illness, this kind of diet is fre- 
quently of much service. 

A physician observes : — “ Many of our 
customs, manners, and habits are pi*©- 
judicud to health. Some of them are 
pby^acal, while others are moral in tlieir 
eflticts. N ( »tlpng more plainly 4»etrays 
our ignorance of even the principles of 
health, and at the same time our slavish 
submis-iion to sdfish indulgence, than 
the custom of eafmg snappers — by which 
we do not mean the mere eating a aUoe 
of bread and cheeto, but of making a 
meal at thai; time. Instead of aUowing 


the body, with its multiferioua powders, 
to be i^twahed by 'Natox^V best 
restorer, bidmy ideep/ and the mind to 
,be relieved from oare and thought, |m- 
tation, and eneitemeut, the stomacdl fe 
loaded with (probably) a heterogeneews 
mass of food, and the whole machin^ 
of the inward man is forced into slu^ish 
operation when the vital powers ^ at 
the lowast ebb ; the brain, feveruh and 
disturbed, sends forth startling visions 
and honifyiog dreams until morning 
dawns, when the haunted imagination 
recovers itself, and is conscious of the 
mental and bodily vigour being rather 
exhausted than refreshed by the night’s 
turmoil. We would not have touched 
upon this subject, but we are a ware that 
— notwithstanding all the evils which 
are known to follow in its train — ^the 
practice of nightly repletion Is sffciil too 
Sjornmon.” ^ 

It now becomes our duty to inquire 
iuto the properties and eflects on the 
stomach, of the articles of food employed 
to supply the waste of our bod^s, and 
mainlnin us in health. The suitability 
of particular kinds of food to the varied 
constitutions of man is not i^ade thai; 
study and science its important ^ de- 
serves. 

MUk — Thk causes wind and acidity 
in some stomachs, which efleots can be 
remedied by mixing about half au ounce 
of lime water to each pint Milk, when 
it agrees with a perKon, is useful in 
scrofulous affectiouB, and where debility 
aud morbid sensitiveness exist, in early 
stages of consumption of the body, in 
COSOS of enlarged glands, diseased j^ec- 
tion of the joints, and in continued 
rheumatism of the joints. A milk diet 
is nf)t suflicient for any one having con- 
tinued and active exertion, hut it is for 
those who are invalids. Asses’ milk is 
not so nourishing, but more easily 
digested tlxan that of the cow. GoaW 
milk contains matter of a ]>eculiar taste 
and odour, which requires au invalid to 
have good, pure air and some exercise to 
easily digest 

Hauf Milk is not commonly used 
abroad, and we may observe thai^ when 
boiled, it proves more agreeable to the 
stoxnaoh. 14*^ boidng, it be pat into 
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bottles, juid well oetked, or in tins f febHle, disorders, at tbe same time it is 


floldered up, it will keep during many 
months. liUk may also be purchased 
in small cases pampered for long Yoyagea 
This is made by gently simmerii^ the 
milk un^ ttearly all we water is eva- 
porated; it is then cooled and kept 
caipfully from the action of the air, re- 
maming in a solid state ready for use ; 
when required, a piece is put into the 
cup of tea or coffee. The most certedn 
method for voyagers is to take with them 
a supply of patent concentrated milk or 
oream, whi<^ piuvents disappointment 
at a time when it is impossible to pro- 
cure BO useful an article in illness, Ac. 
Or an exrellent substitute may be 
secured by laying in a supply of cocoa 
and chocolate, having the i^k and sugaa* 
ready combined with them. 

SHmmed Milk is more easily digested, 
and not much {ess nutritive, than tha^ 
in the state as fresh drawn from the 
cow. 

The article called -^»iyar of MUk may 
be purchased at any druggist’ s shop, and 
is occasionally used instead of milk. 

BiUter always irritates the digestive 
organs of* those suffering from indiges- 
tion, and especially when on toast, or in 
a melted state. Butter is best when 
fresh, well made, and from a cow fed on 
grass. Salt butter is never so good as 
fresh, and yet a little salt on fresh 
butter facilitates its digestion. The 
utility of butter to the invalid can only 
consist in having a solvent effect on the 
bowels. It is generally thought bettor 
to prevent children indulging in this 
oleaginous matter, by placing before 
them plain palatable food, for which 
they have some liking, as milk and 
bread, oatmeal pomdge, etc. 

Cli^es€f when toasM, is moi'e easily 
digested than when not so ; the richer, 
and also the more mature it is, the 
better. Decayed cheese, in some cases, 
stimulates and assists a weak stomach 
in the digestion of food. Good ripe 
clieese contains a large amount of 
nourishment, and is, with a little home- 
brewed beer, a very wholesome meal. 
<7ream Cliem, when fresh and untainted, 
ii as digestive as oi*dinary ri^ cheese. 

Whey is an excellent drink in all 


nutritlye and dilutent to the body. 
Wim Whey^ taken warm, promotes the 
action of the skin, and is a valuable 
domestic remedy in colds and in^mmcu 
Ttmariwl Whiy is preferred by some 
people; it is prepared by boiling two 
ounces of tamarinds into two pints of 
milk, and then streeining it through a 
sieve. Cream of Tartar also makes an 
excellent whey. 

Syys , — ^The yolk is best suited to a 
verv delicate stomach when lightly 
boiled, but the white, even in a pudding, 
may prove unpleasant to it. The entire 
of a raw egg is one of the most easily 
digested ariicles of diet known. Eggs 
lightly poached are preferable to boiled 
ones, while those hard boiled are the 
worst to digest ; still, to persons under- 
going great exertion in the open air, a few 
hard-boiled eggs prove an excellent sub- 
stitute in the absence of a regular meal ; 
adding a hitle salt assists digestion. 
Eggs Ought to be used very fresh, as 
they speedily, from their nature, 
undergo decomposition. Immersed in 
vinegar and water or quick hme they 
will keep for some^time. The eggs of 
the duck and goose are less digestible 
than those of the ben and wild birds. 

Fat is not so digestive as lean, nor 
does It i>osse8S nutritive properties ; it 
, is called a calonhant, that is, maintains 
the auimal heat ; thus we find the mha- 
bitantb of cold climates indulge most 
enormously m it, while m warm climates 
it is neither relished nor does nature 
supply it. It IB useful as a diluicnt of 
the other portion of the food. 

Bread baked in small loaves as toasted 
before a hot fire, and not eaten new, 
being freed from the effects of ionnen- 
tation,* is the most easily digested. 
Bread containiog bran is occasionally 
useful for iiTitating the stomach and 
boweli^ and thus preventing cons'lipa- 
tion ; tut, if continued, the course 
particles are apt to lodge in the intes- 
tmes, which is followed by severe de- 
rangement, Tcquiriug mediduefor their 
removal. To those much ti*oubled with 
indigestion, fresh biscuits jireserved from 
the air or damp are the most suitable, 
especially those made for use at sea. 
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Tomt , — In the act of toasting broad 
wish to get out the watei^ which 
makes the bread cold, Waxy, and heavy 
of digestion. Perhaps we shall be best 
understood if we ftwt explain what 
makes bad toast of a slice of bread, or 
rather what makes it no toast at all, but 
merely a piece of bread with two burnt 
surfaces, more wet and waxy in the 
heart than ever, and which not a parH* 
cle of butter will enter, but only remain 
upon tlie surface, and if vexed with 
additional fire, turns to a rancid oil of 
th e most unwholesome description. If 
the slice of broad is brought into close 
contact with a strong fire, the surface 
becomes covered with, or rather con> 
verted into charcoal before the heat 
produces any effect upon the interior of 
the slice. This being done, the other 
aide is turned, and converted into chat- 
coal in the same manner. Charcoal, as 
everybody knows, is one of the worst 
conductors of heat. It is of no conse- 
quence whether the said charcoal be 
formed from wood, flour, or any other 
Bubstunce, for its qualities are in every 
case the same. Now*, when the surfaces 
of the slice of bi'ea# are charred over in 
this mamier, there is on end of toasting, 
as no action of beat can be communica- 
ted to th<* interior, and not one drop of 
w’ater oim be evaporated. In this state 
the slice of bread may be wholly burnt 
to charcoal ; but until it is altogether 
so burnt, the unbumt part will become 
alwiiys more wet and unwholesome. 
Thei 0 is an illustration of this in putting 
a potato in the middle of a strong fire 
in order to be roistod. If the fire is 
but bot eri(*ugh, a potato the size of 
one’s tiht may bebinnoddown to a cone 
not bigger than a marble, and yet that 
cone will remain hard and scarcely 
wanned. 

Cberttnut-brown will be far too deep a 
colour for good toast; the neai'eryou 
can keep it to* a straw-colour tfte more 
delicious to the taste, and the more 
W'holesome it will be. If you would 
have a slice of bread so toasted as to be 
pleasant to the palate and wholesome to 
the sttmiach, neverjet one particle of the 
surface bo charred. To effect this is 
very obvious. It consists in keeping the 


I bread at the proper diitoaoe from the 
fire, and exposing it to 4 jproper heat for 
a due length of lime. ^ythh^meaA8»the 
whole of the water may be evApotated 
; out of it, end it may be changed from 
dough— -which has always aite^n<^ to 
I undergo acetous fermentation, whe&er 
I in the stomach or out of it^to the pure 
I farina of wheat, wEioh is in itself one of 
I the most wholesome speeies of food, not 
only for the strong and health^jr, butfor 
the delicate and diseased. As it is turned 
to farina^ it is disintegrated, the tongh 
and gluey nature is gone, eveiy part can 
be penetrated, it is equally warm all 
over, and not so hot as to turn the butter 
into oil, which, even in the case of the 
best butter, is invariably turning a 
wholesome substance into a poison. 
The property toasted slice of bread 
absorbs the butter, but does not Convert 
4t into oil ; and both lyitter and farina 
are in a state of very minute division, 
the one serving to expose the other to 
the free action of the gastric fluid in the 
stomach ; so that when a slice of toast 
is i^htiy prepared, there is not a lighter 
artime iu the whole vocabulary of 
cookery. 

Ytoxi jDttwpifitys, — are only good for 
those with strong digestion, and who 
have laborious out-of-door employ- 
ment. 

Vtrmicelii and are made 

from a hard, small grained wheat ; the 
flour is made into dough, and dried 
until hard; whether simply stewed, 
taken with the gravy of meat, or used 
as a vegetable, they seldow disagree 
even with a weak stomach. If boiled 
until soft, and eaten with French mus- 
tard or jam, it makes a soluble and 
I wholesome dish, which may even bo 
taken by invalids. 

Puddinffn are usually better than 
PieB for those affected with in digestion, 
especially if made with milk and eggs, 
instead of butter, lard, suet, or treacle. 
Baked puddings are not so good as 
boiled, and those done under meat are 
objectionable ibr weak stomachs. Yhe 
simplest form of constituting puddings 
is that of flour, eggs, and milk Pan- 
cakes fried in fat are not good. 

{To he eonduded in onr next) 
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ADvnETisEMmTs iirmTi* 
OATEa 

Maky peraao® m\i8t hsm Wn struck 
with tb^ }arg^ ttumbef of Rdvertiac- 
lu^ts wkidh appear in the daily and 
weekly papers (and the numbers of 
whioh ha^o greatly increased qf late), 
offSering io return remittances of 
money, or small sums m postage 
stamps, to return information, or grant 
certain bene'fits, which appear to be 
singukrly difcproportionate to Ihe 
chaiges made Some of these advei> 
tisements Imvc oflFered to show, in 
return for a few shillings* how an in- 
come of t£5 a^^eekinigbt be realised 
With perfect eauej others have pro- 
mised to impart knowledge of some 
new and p« ciih ir art, and to give em- 
ployment by which £2 jkt week 
might be e.uned, in retam for a fee of j 
£1 , and ranocis offers have heen‘| 
made moio or less temptuig. 

Althongh, upon the very face of 
them such offers must be gross imposi 
tions there is too much reason to fear 
that very many pewons, urged byue- 
ce'iSity, and tempted by the highly 
coloun d ‘profoHKions of the advertisers, 
have been misled and duped. The 
lact that these ad vei tisements appear, 
week Afbpi wof^k, lU onr highjjiiccd 
advei tiding niodmma, and that many 
of these advertisements must have cost 
a& much as 20s or dOs each insertion, 
sufficiently proves that this nefarious 
method of obtiining money from 
htniggling but confiding persons, has 
been too snccesHfal. 

If any otbei pi oof were reauired of 
the iininorited succes'^ of those fraudu 
lent adverLj;*ers, it ’would be supplied 
by the imiober of letters ■^e receive, 
urging Ufl to expose tho<ie deceptions. 

As a matter of duty we have, thev»< 
fom* taken up the subject, and in ciar 
present iNi'EaviEW wo publish a num- 
bei of advortisements, and the ‘‘advan* 
tagea'^ which, upon apphcatiou, we 
have found them to dffer We think 
it uniKcessa^ to make remarks special 
te eiWili We content ouraelvee with | 
the publication of the adrertieeineciti; 
and the reply received upon application 


to the advertiser, and we leave the 
reader to jud^ whether they njw 
fbiudulent or not^ and in wiut degree 
are sc. 

e following are those which we 
have already investigated ; and in onr 
next IniehvibW we hope to give the 
of the whale of the remaining 
ones, not included lathe following list. 
We shall feel oHiged by such further 
information upon the eubject as those 
of our readers, who have bought experi- 
ence, may be able to supply ; — 

24^, SkektfTgatt*, York, 
March Slf*!, tSSS. 
took hi your \alnable work hwcutax 
vViTwiN, and now take Its succi^s^or, Jus 
iNVEaviim Among the various ihingn you 
M4>r before your readers, I see you favet»ttgate 
ad%eiti<sements and set the result of yonr 
trouhle befoio them i hO, hoping 1 sliall not 
be deetned too intrudling, I beg to enclose you 
B feidy 1 got in aB«wer to an advi rt cement, 
headid,in laritefianngoapJtals, *'£im Per 
Annum for lOs,” stating that particulars 
might be obtained by eneloBtng a po'ttage 
btatnp to Hr James Anderson, 20. Sjiddle 
row. High Uol born, London Will vou be 
giiod enough to inform mo through the me* 
dium of your valuable little magazme, 
whether any faith is to be placed in it } 
whether it is really a hoorislurg public cum*' 
pany. as its circular w^^uld lead uh to sup- 
jMHe, or whtther it U only a lew or pcihaps 
only one person dwiircnw of swnidltng those 
who may put any faith in hf» assertions ? 

I am. sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

M JAr KbPK. 

J.MFLoyMCNT. - NO CAFn \L IHb 
-xl 0 Active Men are Wanted as 
Aventh for Town and Country, to < ngnge in 
\ light and geiitlcmauly riccupahon of a 
remunoratiic nature Witli ouhniuv in- 
dustry, Lb a week maybe made, alCioiigh* 
with energy, double that amount would only 
be a fair estimate. None need apply without 
referincis 

1 litre being so many applicants from 
cunoeity only, no letter ran receive attention 
unless 5s be enclosed by Money Order or 
Stumps , (for whici], samples of goods, all 
particulars and instructfons for immediate 
operation, wiU be scut free. Unpaid letters 
refused 

Address to the Manager, ao, IlolywcU- 
street, Soiiierset House, London 

W'e «ent a mi ssengcr to the above address, 
having Instructed him to pay live sluUingS 
for tiie information Hefoundthat although 
lutns were lakeu In, there was no one there 
who would be seen, and upon Inquiry next 
door, our messenger was told that the advor- 
tisero ent was an impositioii 

ItEAD THISI SQUINT KYES ' ~ That 
ugly defbraiUy, squint, or eross-eyes, may be 
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tvAly and certainly «iiwd, by tawBiw n un- 
cut pdMtf4r« Stamm, urith a atampcil direistad 
envelope for reply, to HuvniT Auiwaoi^o, 
Esq., kortonroad. Rmdditfbam. Quite 
painless, inexpensive; und oas nerer been 
known toleil. State egewbeneenfUnff. 


Never read or without lastenhsg over 
the eyes a pair of pasteboard fbnnels, fbar 
inehee lone, wide enongh teeover the ^es. 
end gradually tapering to a quarter of an 
fnob. By persevenmoo yopr eyes will be- 
qmte fftrsight. M. A. 

PUOFITABUE EMfLOtffllENJ.-Per- 
eons in Hearch of Employment, either ae a 
source of Income, or to All np their lekare 
hours, may hear ofen^, by which means 
Ihim £13 to 44 a-week may be realised, in 
Town or Conntry, and by either sex, station 
in life wimaWrial, by applying to Mr A. 
KOY, Orchard House, Clapton, London, en- 
clodng stamped directed envelope for r^ly. 


THE ANSWER TO THOSE BFQUIR- 
TNO KHPLOTMENr-MR. ALFRED 
HOT has great pleasure in atmoonemg to 
those in want of Iiinplo 3 rine«it, that he has 
snocrecled In making some very valuable 
ditio^nrenes, by means of which be is now 
enablefi to place the means of earning a 
)tandi!«ome income within the reach of all. 
The (iiacoverfes made by A. R. have these 
advantages over all others, vis., that they 
can be acted upon by every one, no matter 
what their station in life; the capital re* 
quired to start with iu so email, that it can 
be raised by almost any one : tbe employ- 
ment )s suitable for either male or tenato, 
and can carried on either during the day- 
time or in the cveningf in town or country. 
Now comes the most extraordinary part of 
the business; any one having a ca^tal of 
OMF. sovKaxicv to start with, can. by adopt- 
ing A K.’s method, make an income of from 
£2 to £i weekly. This wUl seem absolutely 
impossible to most people ; but when they 
read tlic printed instructions which A. B. is 
ready io forward, they wHL be immediately 
convinced not only of the pfiohabthty of 
wealth being within their reach, but al^ of 
the ct>Ttinvh/ of such being the case. The 
plan is alike remarkable^ Its simpUeity 
and the ease with which it can be adopted. 
All in want of money, no matter wh^ber 
the ignorant or well-informed, should im- 
mediately makeapidication fbrthi8»v8)Qable 
and extraordinary information,— fnfonaa- | 
tlon which can only be obtained from one 
person, and that person ALFRED HOT. 
who leels a-^sured that all wbo acLupoo his 
advice, will congsatuixte themselves upon 
fheir good fortune, and consider their ad- 
viser as their best friend, and entitled to i 
their everlasting gratitude. A. B , in edn- | 
elusion, begs agidn to osM atteiitlou to the 
fact, that the employmeut is suitable dtlw 
lev tbe pour man or woman, or the polii^ed 
gentleman or lady.* The Allowing are A. 
K.'s terms:— Each person raquitfog hte In* 
tbmation, must fwward fha anm of 2s. €4. 


either hgr nonsF erdea,«r peataf • staodis 
(aoaer cuder j^ferred) mnA ktw awne 
time mutittitilnRywin^ 
least one haU of tlm&atweek%|u«^ A- 
B. tirttsts that no one wilt 
port of the engagmneRt.aatfAintMtbs 
aware that tiE» small M ed 9i, dA tlBl 
seareely repay him tbr his trdkile : hnl lUe 
being to place hisjplaa whhift 


reach «d every one, he 

fpereSy tanMdcea sawiU charge in the t 

ifictaBeik and depend on the geBero^lty ^ 
Ids IHeiids for hie fhture reward Tmso 
persone who WBh tir avail themsei ves of the 
present eplendid opportunity of maldim 
money, can address f<^oti»g a feeof ts. sC 
to Mr. ALFBBD BOY, Dretu^ House, 
Clapton, Loudon. Ea^ appiiimnt is re- 
quested to oncloee a directed envctepe, wHh 
two postage stamps on B, Moti^ orders to 
be made payable at Ilaekney Fewt Ofhoe. 


FOB THE BENEFIT OF SUFFERING 
HUMANITY in 

A BKTIRED GENTLEMAN having 
cured himself of ludlgcstiou and Nervous 
Debility, acconrpauled with Deafness and 
Defect of Sight, after euflbring upwasds of 
*twenty-five years, tbinka^t bis duty to make 
the remedy known for the benefit of the 
afflicted. He will therefore forward the 
paructtlars for the cure of the same on re- 
ceipt of a stamped envelope properly dl* 
reeled 

Address Bev. J JonirsToaB, No. 1, Fsark- 
terrace, Heavitree, Exeter, Devonshire- 

In answf^r to our appbeatlon we received a 
little book, badly nriated, entiRad ** Baron 
McKinsey on Health and It 

contsins puffli of wonderful cures, said to 
have been effected by ** tbe Baron adver- 
tiaes two or tiiree quack meiiicitieH, and of 
course urges a confiding public to put their 
cases under Baron MlcKinsey's direction. 
'*The Rev. S, JoliiMlonc’* appears to have 
no other connexion with the matter than 
that of diaguiaiAg the real oldaot of the ad- 
vertisement 


We intend to investigate the ioltowiug 
advertliemeata to our next Intesvisw:— 
DESTINY 

THE FUTURE FORETOLD - Any per- 
SOB wishing to have their future life revealed 
to them correctly, dhonld send their Age. 
Sex, and eigtiteen atamps to Mr. Yssmux 
( whose prophecies never tail). 

896, Blaekfriara-wad. ljon"’’on. > 


TO THE LADIES -CLAIRVOVANCE. 
MADAME MAYN, who has been oon- 
suited by Royalty, will at any time (stating 
age) an<4wer five questions relating to the 
l*ast, Fresent, or Future; business time 
of marriage, s^peny, prospects in life, &e., 
on receiving Twelve uncut postage stamps, 
and a directed stamped eaveioiie. 4fi, Lower 
Esarx-street, Birmingli^. 


THE FUTURE REVEALED, 
INFLUENCE OF THE STAttH.-Tho 
leadihir events of youf life fOmotd-of ab- 
tlllrtea dt au oee u i ltti 



ISO 


isrmfismmia. 


otit stimtoB to Hr, PAYw fihnnuciii.; ii Jottn.* 

^Azrtnowp:^mhmi 

mi41 ^ Fa«t, Preeeat. 

ftna Fttfciife^ Ifivaitte af i:<lib — Fvoftimor 
B0ftl<tNaTO^, aa vaoeipt of a letter (pre- 
pai(t)j ooaialnl&ji Thirteen uneutc postiwKe*- 
flUmps, aafl deiOrtbllplf aoourately the po> 
iitioa, ehse, shape* and eoloor of aay Hofei, 
on wIiateTer ptikt of the body, will send an 
exiilfiAatioa of their sjtgnidoation, oharMter* 
latfo of the disposition, temper, and tenden- 
cies nf those that bear them ( desert biQX 
theUr mental and moral qoaUties. whether 
good or bad; with their past, present* and 
future influence on the events of life. This 
extraordinary science, the result of years of 
Study, wM astonish and gratify the most 
preiudiced disbeliever in O^ult science 
Ad (tress. Professor Boelimotox, Paradise 
Cottage, 9, Upper Harsh. Lambeth. London. 


TO THE LADIES — HONESTY 
ENhUEED 

A EETIRED CONFEC ftONBE continues 
to send a ohoicenReoeipt and Instructions 
for making extra snpenor PASTRY, which 
cannot be sarpasaed During the last year it 
has been proved and given the highest satis 
faction and deHgbt to hundreds, as the 
many letters from highly respeotahie ladies 
will testify It will be sent for Thirteen 
postage>8tamps. a directed envelone, and 
pre-paid letter, addressed to £. H. F , 45, 
Howard-street, Rea ding. 

COUETSmP HADE east, or. How to 
tVln a Lover.— Miss WELLS contlnuta to 
send tiee to any address, plain diiections to 
enable ladies or gentlemen to win the aflec- 
tlons of as many of the opposite sex as their 
hearts may desire. The proposal is simple, 
but so captivating and enthralling that all 
may be inarrtod, irrespective of age, appear- 
ance, or position. Young and old, peer and 
peeress, no well as the peasant, are subject 
to its mfloence; and last, it can be arrenged 
with such ease and delicacy thatdetectic^n is 
Impossible. Address, Miss Wslui. 1, Mar- 
keti'btrei t, Caledontan*road, London, endo 
sing thirteen post-stamps, and receive full 
particulars in oourbe of post. 

fiBCitETS WORTH HNOWlNa-Miss 
Wauc is willing to communicate, on receipt 
of thirteen stamps, a number of very impor- 
tant and profitable ** Secrets'* of great 
value to alt but especially to the fair sex. 
This advcrtiflemcnt Is bona fide and honour- 
able. 


HENRI, THE CLAIRVOYANT, is 
again In London, any three Questions of 
the past, present, and future, wul be truth- 
folly answered by enclosing age, sex and 18 
stamps to M Havai. 98, Bn'wiek-street, 
fipho, London bporting questions answered 
-ENOW TUYSLLF:-Tbc sicret art of 
diiPuming the true character of in^vidnals 
lirww pecttliariUea of their liandwriting, 


has long been p)raottsed by Emelie Ueur 
with nsfonMilng suc^. Her startling 
dellncattons are nitb foil and detailed, i^il- 
fortng foom anything hitherto attempted 
AH persons wishih* to *‘hnow thomselves,** 
or any iViend in whom they are interested, 
muit send a specimen of their writing, 
stating ags atra ssx (Sntloaing thlrtei^n 
penny pcsuge>statnps), to Emblic iIekei, 9h, 
Berivlw street. jSoho, London, and they will 
reodve In a few days a minute detail of the 
moral and mental qualities* talents, tastes, 
afreotiotts, viftnea» faUings. 8to.* of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto un- 
sospeoied* 


KNOW THYSELF I ELLEN GRAHAM 
continiies to give her useful and interesting 
deilneatioas of character, disooverable by a 
graphilogical examinatlcm of the handwri- 
ting. Ailpersons desirous of knowing them- 
selves, or the peculiar characteristics of any 
friend in whom they are interested, must 
send a specimen of the writ tig, s ating sev 
and age. and enclosing the fee of U penny 
postage stamps to Miss Oxabaw, 14, lland- 
oeurt, j^Uolbum. London* and they will 
rcceivwin a lew dm a minute detail of the 
talents, tastes, alIwUoni, virtues, fhiUngB, 
Ac , of the writer, with many other things 
hitherto ttn8mpected.-*'*lam pleased with the 
accurate desonption you have given oi my- 
self '* Miss Smith — My foienuB pronounce 
it to be faithful.** Mr C Gorwy er.-^“ Your 
skill is certainly wonderful *' llr. O. Sharp, 
penton.— ** I am surprised aiMi pleased with 
your truthful delineatmns of my character.** 
Miss Whitting.—** I fully eolneide with your 
estimate of ills character " Miss Thom (iron 
—*'1 consider you have described her charac- 
ter very accurately. '—J, N ye, Enh*^* This 
is the fifth time you have been perfectly 
bucces^iui.** Wm Cowper, Esq — *' Miss 
Graham has established the truth of the 
science of Grapbiology, by several years* 
iuccessflil practice of ft.**— Family Herald. 


YOUR DESTlNY.-NATIViriKS OAL- 
CULA1ED, and questious carefully and 
correctly solved, by Professor Bell, I, Mar- 
ket-street, Caledonian-road, Islington,— Foe 
2s, 6d by stamps. 

KNOW THySELF.-The secret art of 
discovering the true character of individuals 
from the ueeulianties of their handwtiting, 
has long been practised by Professor BeiH 
with astpuislilng success. His startling de- 
lineailous are both foil and detailed, dilTer- 
ing from anything hitherto attcmtfted Alt 
persons wisbiiig to **know themselves,* or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must 
send a specimen of their wrj^ng, stating age 
and sex (enclosing thirteen penny postage 
stamps), to Pron^r Bcll, 1, Market- 
street, (Jaledonian road! Islington, London, 
and they will receive in a fowdays a minute 
detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents, tastes. affecUons, virtues, fallings, 
Ac , of the writer^ witji many other things 
hitherto unsuspected. 

Read I HE Guide to courtship and 
MARRIAGE, free for 18 stamps. 
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66. MEMOEY HODEE OF 
STUDY. — W6 ttre |>i»|3«W>dr to 

recoioiooud tbo tteo <kE $wy •ystom ^ 
artificial meixiotY* l£o«i of them we 
have examined re^tiiro more «lnml>lo to 
nodcreiand than would eoablo the 
etudeot to gain the fcaowledge hoMhfi 
without them ; ondth^ too often make 
those who uee them mere m i mlwical 
n'peaterfl of fiiet8» without eularghig 
their judgmente or adding to their 
Btock of real knowledge., To leam a 
list of dates xa of little use, unloea 
student understanda the cauaea imd 
results of the events whose place he 
fixoa in his chronology. An enlarged 
view of penoda of hiatory* and a kuow> 
ledge of tha manner in which the 
oTente of past ages influence the pre- 
sent conditions of mankind* is more to 
be vduod than the most perfect rqpmoty 
of dates. It is a common error of atudents 
in science, to seek perfection in details 
before mastering general principles, and 
to overburden the mind with a senes 
of comparatively unimportant matters, 
while tiiey neglect to gain aocmaintance 
with the lundamental laws. This is as 
absurd m the condtict of a man, who, 
wishing to gain a complete knowledge 
of a line piece of architecture, began by 
analysing the cement used in its con- 
st! notion. 

66. PRONUNCIATION -- INDIS- 
TINCTNESS. — One great cause of 
indistinctness in reading, is sinking the 
sound of someofthefinalconsonantswhen 
they are followed by words beginning 
with vowels, and, in some cases, where 
the following w ord begins with a oon- 
Rouant A common fault in reading 
and Rpcuking, as to pronounce the word 
and Uke the article an. Example: — 
*‘dog aw cat," instead of “deg and 
cat.” 4* Men aw money/’ instead of 
“men and money.”. This fault is 
most oflfensive to the ^uoated ear, if it 
is committed when the following: word 
commences with a vowel of the same 
bound, as in the sentence, “ question tm 
answer/’ instead of “question and an- 
swer /’ or, “ he ate pears aw apples, an 
an egg,” instead of “he ate pears and 
apples, and an egg/^ In some parta of 
the kingdom the final / is dropped^ 
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wofd aisa 

firequently iduaed In n 
mtfimi kidiatjiixotifiesa)^ 
in ipcsidlixg ett speakimr in lailsft iinaliiA 
diatootnass Is mmi ouly^ 

Uftterance ul words, between eodh 
whtdh them ba n percepWo 

intervia. 

67. WRITIKa HATBEIALS, -- 
Befisre the invexrihm of toting m n 
means of recording etenis, men planted 
trees or erected ru<^ aUnm or heaps of 
stone, in remembrance nf past events. 
Pictures and statues were soon sug- 
gested as symbolical or representative 
things. Hercules probably could not 
write when he fixed fajS fiimous pfilars. 
The most andient mode of writing was 
on bricks, tiles, oysteir-alidh; then 
tables of stone or fitcets of blocks; 
f^fterwards, on plates eof ivory; and, 
finally, an approximation to the use of 
paj>er was made by the use of the bark 
and leaves of trees. It hs» been graces 
fully observed, that the ancients gave 
Bpoedi to rocks, metals, and trees by 
engiaving memorable events upon them. 
In the book of Job, mention he made of 
engraving on rocks and sheets of lead. 
The law of the Jews was stiid to be 
written on tables of stone <Hesiod’s 
works on leaden tables. The laws of 
the Cretans were described ns “en- 
graven in bronze.” The Romans etched 
their laws on brass, and the speech of 
Claudius, engraved on plates of bronze, 
is said to exist in the town-hall of 
Lyons. Bronze tables are still un- 
earihed in Tuscany. Treaties and con- 
veyances of property were also engraven 
on brass, iind mementos have 

been found etched on copper. A bill 
of feofiment on copper, dated a oentiuy 
before Christ, is stated to have been 
dug up near ^ngal. Ifi early times the 
shepherds wrote their songs wittf 
thoins and awls on straps of leather, 
which they wound round their crooks* 
The loehuiders scratched their mn€i 
on their walls, and their heroes appear 
to have bestowed some of their leisure 
in recording their own acts on Iheir 
ohoirs and bedsteads. 'Wooden boards 
overlaid with bees-wax were sometixnes 
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ohrOttivim OA HhA kinMmeB ^ 

fiAiAip* 

W4t3S^^'^m0A3^ wuc «a<i 

in idoiiMiDtar^ 

AmAfAMeUkk is m vege^^ 

teiaift|{ tlin vftiiiiish of 
famjl ol oertnin |tote and trtog ; it is 
Afm «ome berries-^-ns the 
and it is aia ingrediaat 
1^' Jtolto af flttwets. It wM4<uig 
aitll^paiedi liiat baes zaer^ooltoated the 
‘wm.mA&st formed in ploote^ bxii Haber 
tead thou^ exduded from all 
teid oxoept sugar, they still formed 
HttK. "Bees-won^^ is obtained fay drain- 
ing end washing the honeyoomb, which 
is ti^ melted in boiling water, strained 
through ealioo or linen, and east into 
Msm. Many of the cakes sold in the 
shops will be found to be moulded into 
the shape of ihn inside of the ootiagi 
dishes in which the melted wax was 
UQoled. Foreign wax comes from the 
Haltic, the d)#vant, and the shores of 
Baibary. A is bleached by exposure 
in thin slices to air, Hght, and moisture, 
or more rapidly by expoonre to action 
<3^ dhloiane White^wax is generally 
adulterated with spwxnaceti. It is 
idso mixod fur arbstie purpoeea with 
Canada baUam, ymucetarpentuie, com- 
mon resin, tallow, die., Ac. 
d». DEAF AKD DUMB. — Deaf- 


ness may fa« partial or com|dote. Where 
it is pmHtlal, it usually aiises from dis- 
lew ; such as indammatioii or destrac 
of the internal parts of the ear, or 
disease of the throat, where the euator^ 
diian tube opens at the back of the 
nose. Where the deafness is complete, 
it commonly arises fEom incomplete- 
ness of the organs of hi^ng hrom 
birth, and in such oases dwaAnets is 
ishseays tks resuU, Tha reason of this is 
obrioiis. ^Zhe loan who xmrer hears the 
*fKnmd whish otftmrs Useto communicate 
iheir thoughts, can never imitate Uiose 
sounds. It has been fbttQd, indeed. In 
those we oases where eomplste do- 
nees has arisen af^er oftdimen have 
leanmd to talk, that they have retained, 
<mly fbr a while, the memory of the 
mo^s of speech ; but tet their weeds 
booemd Iswae, at last tibsy ham 
forgotten altogether how to ntter words 


orartMtgfee toeal sounds* Inoomplete 
dekfaasi^ the mfiarm do not hw the 
abundt the/ themselves utler. 
The sdbrt to ieJech the dumb to talk 
hsa been imdertsAen by ignorant per- 
sons, Uha^ hafving found all the otgans 
of the voice eomplete, supfHised that in 
that ohnttmstance they found all the 
eondititoiis neoeasaiy ibr the production 
of speech, being iipomnt of the fact, 
that speech is an imitatioEi of sounds 
hsard, and that the integrity of the 
organ of hearing was the nrst require- 
ment. 

70. ELECTEICITY OF THE Ala 
—The earth and the surrounding 
air have an extraordinary relation to 
electricity. These phenomena may be 
referred to Jdeiiie or dynamic electricity ; 
the latter occurs but rarely, as in case 
tlpnderatorms, Ac., which oi'e in- 
stance of giwat local disturbance, as 
there must be a great amount of this 
abnormal action to produce a sen able 
effect on the galvanometer. It is very 
remarkable that these disturbances oc- 
cur when the amount of atuio'jpheric 
eloctncity is at Its mmmium. The static 
con iition of atmosfthenc electiicity is a 
subject of much higlier philosophical 
interest. From the observations ot M. 
Quetelet, it api'ears — First, that the 
amount of electricity ab any given mo- 
ment varies at different altitudes, liut is 
the same at all aimilar altitudes. Se- 
condly, that it increases directly with 
the distance from the earth’s surface. 
Thirdly, that it is groatesi in the colde^jt 
montha Fourthly, that in the course 
of the day it ia greatest at 8 am. and 
9 P.M. Fifthly, that it is greater when 
the sky is clear than when it is clouded* 
Sixthly! that the eloctncity of fog or 
enow is double that of lain, and equal 
to the mean maximum of 4ihe cold 
months. During his observdtjons, con- 
tinued throu^ nve years, M. QueCelet 
found the atmosphere inta negative state 
in twenty4ve instances only, and all 
these ooenrred cdther immediately 
before or immediately after rain, or a 
storm. Aa to the dependence of 
eleotrieSty on the direction of the wind 
it appttiM to be greatest when the 
wind was foom S.K. to S.6.K, and foom 
W.N.W. to M.TF. 
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71. COLLE»B — Oie- 

ford^-^-Seyevd eorrenpon^Katii a»hh^ 
Which college h the iewtit «x|)«a«ive 
for persons wishhig to stttd^ «ad gnt- 
duate at f This is a ^aastiott wbjksh 
has been askedt no oaa hfkows how 
often, dtirbg the last 120 years, iwid 
still continues to he of great intarevt. 
Mr. Eden, a fellow and en-tutoeof Oriel 
College, published a work on (Mega 
£3cpenm atbd P&or Sckdaraj and the 
Kcv. 0. Gordon, CoiMleroitiimit, It has 
been stated, upon high authority, that 
a young man might have rooms, food, 
and college tutor for £80 a-year (of 
twenty-two weok.s). As observed in an 
excellent article on this subject in the 
Oxford Pro for October 
1847— Oxford exiienses are of two or 
three clashes : there are the voluntary, 
the involuntary, and an ugly jslassf 
which may lu) called the unreckonod, or 
tl*e unconscious, or the miscellaneous 
IJ’or the first only are the college 
authoritiib directly responsible. The' 
expenses of a quiet reading man, as 
incurred dtiiing his first year of 
rcRidence, <ire given as follows Pre- 
liminani Caution money, 

£o0 ; admis'sion fee«j, £5; matriculation, 
£1 IBs. 6d ; luiniturc, £40; making a 
total of £76 183. 6d. For Lent term 
(eight weeks), he paid for food (battels), 
uuivcrsHy dues, tuition, rent, coals, and 
laundress, £21 17s. ; for Easter term 
(six weeks), in the same manner was 
expended £19 lie, ; for Act tenia 
(three weeks), £14 28. ; and for Mich- 
cielinas term (five weeks), £23 2s. ; 
making the currant expenses for the 
one year equal to £78 128., or for the 
threo years, £2.”. 5 ICs. Add to this the 
prchminaiy expenses, and we find that 
upon the three years there has been an 
ow'hiy— which may bo called compul- 
sory — equal to £312 14s. Od., or an 
avemge of £104 4s. lOd. per annum. 
In addition, however, the four' grace 
terms of non-residence ore ohaiiged for, 
of which the expenses are equal to 
about £21 Ss. To this must be added 
the fees for BA. (£12 6s.) and M.A 
(£22 12s.) degrees : tn^ng a gross i 
total of £369 Os. 6d. From this is to I 
be deducted caution and thirds | 


i^eAnnimAr imUltk 
annnnh f o thb mtiKt m 

fees of a «bd 

of books, and what saw edled 
which b« 

to necesmriw. The poor 
therefore^ pays fiir one hundred 
residence in Chefoid tmwsrds of 
f 3ee the Beport df the Bristol Edtunt&on 
Society,] The least mepensive 
for a man of thicty yeasni of age J» Pm* 
broke or Exeter, The expenses am 
said to be a little less at what saw 
called ** Halls^** In reply to qnesl^cnn 
about terms to be kept*,*' weidsionld 
refer our pupls to l&e Z/irirwrity 
Oalendar (68.) for more detdlea 
particulars than we can here jgtva 
'Bhere ere fi^nt terms ig Ihe year, tftin 
lengths of which respectively had bee» 
given above. Sixteen terms 
are required for the degree of IIA. from 
commoners ; and they ore allowed to 
be candidates for the degree after 
having completed three yeai^; but 
owing to certain regulations, naridence 
for twelve terms only is oftftuctdg 
necessaty. From the admission to B. A<« 
twelve ncmnal terms ai'e computed 
before the admission to M.A., but only 
one term is nctuoUjt required. For 
li C.L, (bachelor in civil laws), twenty- 
eight nontvndl terms are necessary, but 
seventeen only need be aet%i<dly kept. 
The regulations of matriculation are 
^l^vate with your college tutor. In 
answer to A. B., and others, we reply 
that a B. A. of Dublin may get his terms 
allowed, but must pass an examination 
before obtmning a deoredh The dtfihr^ 
ence between the ** incorporation " and 
**ad eundem gmdnm,** is, that the 
I latter only gives a vote in convocation. 
W. B. F., &o. — ^TheteraasatSt.Bees'dn 
not count at Oxford. — Cctnhndgc^ — 

! college expenses at Oambi'i^e, which 
! appear to be veiy dieproiiorUonsis com-* 

I pared with those of the Socteh nnivm!^ 

I ties, amotmt to about £80 per atmixa^ 
exclusive of tradesmen’s bills and 
prirate tutoragei For this sum, tlHa 
studmt is sntstled to the coolusive uio 
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of two rooms in ooRege, to 4me in iho 
ooUege hall during t«m) and to attend 
various olssses. meet mostly 

for two or three hours eabh day* The 
* subjeots of atudy fo^ the irst year are 
^the ’ olassiOal authors, elementary 
mathemattcs, and Old Testament 
hxstoty; seocmd year, the same, with 
the addition of the evidences of the 
Christian religion, moral philosophy, and 
Greek and B^man history ; third year, 
the higher mathematics, theology 
(patristic and polemical), the history 
and antiquities of the Christian Church, 
and the Liturgy of the English Church. 
The whoie of the three years’ studies, 
if diligently pursued, are believed to be 
calculated to ground the student well 
in the three important divisions of 
learning — history, philosophy, and 
science ; and to strengthen (as T>r 
Whewell has s^oum in his Cambridgt 
Studies) the two most imi>or<ant of the 
human faculties — ^reason and language. 
I ought to mention that at Tiinity 
College there is an entrance exammatkm 
in Homer’s Iliads Xenophon’s Mcmoror 
hilia^ Vii'gU’s jEneid ; arithmetic ; the 
eleinent|g^f algebra ; and Euclid, books 
L and ii. P.S.— The student has an 
opportunity of attending lectures, if he 
please, for a trifling fee, in every brunch 
of learamg“botany, chemistry, geology, 
medicine, anatomy, physic, and in all 
the modem languages, in addition to 
the regular course of study. — J. A, L. 
-^Eilinhurgh, — Au Edinburgh corre- 
Bpoudont writes In Edinburgh, the 
session begins on the first Tuesday of 
November, and closes about the middle 
of April. 'I’he matriculation ticket coats 
£1. The liteimy, philosophical, and 
divinity classes, are three guineas each. 
The medical classes vary from £2 to £7. 
Taking £8 as class fees, one's total ex- 
penses for a sessdon need not exceed 
£25.”— A Glasgow student states that the 
fees there only differ in the matricula- 
tion fee, w'hich is 78. 8d. The students 
are under no restrictions except in the 
class rooms ; they can live where they . 
think proper, ana do what they please. 

19.) 

72. TRi FLES.— The best essay we 
know on the importance of small mat- 


ters is to be found in Tuppoi’s Prover- 
bial Philosophy, We remember heat ing 
how a French poet had inscribed a copy 
of verses — A OmUmette^ chievne dt ma 
Smwr* In a second edition, it is said, 
the word ma having dropped out, the 
letters were plaoed by mistake in such 
a msnner, as to make the sentence read 
— ma ehienne de Saur, In 171 7 a Bible 
woe printed at the Clarendon Press, in 
whidi the heading of the 20th chapter 
of Luke stood thus— The iiarablo of 
the Vinegar By mistake a g had 
been substituted for a y and tlie 4 
dropped out. A quarrel about an old 
bucket has ere now lead to a destruc- 
tive war; a trifling accident has de- 
stroyed a city. The most important in- 
terests frequently depend upon a steady 
and uniform attention to small matters. 
We have no faith in men who are so 
impressed with their own conceptions 
of the immensity of their “mission,” 
that they spend their energies in pride- 
blown vapourings, and are too self- 
satisfied to condescend to })ay attention 
to “ detEuls.” They can hve for n ►thing 
less than “ the universe^” and therefore 
forget their dutytojbhe “limited circle” 
of fellow Cl catures in the “naiiowsplicre 
of reality." Ik is easier to talk of the 
“ devotion of a 1 ife fco the elevation of our 
fellow-man," than to give a week’s steady 
attention to collecting for the suppoit 
of a Sunday school, 

78. HOMOSOPATHY-The practice of 
dividing medicines infinitesimally is not 
an essential principle of honKFoixithic 
practice, which is founded u]>on the 
principle that similia similtbus enran-' 
tar. The method consists esseutiaily 
in the administration of medicines, 
which are presumed to excite in healthy 
personp symptoms similar to those of 
the disease. Thus, eruptions of the 
skin being produced by sulphur, sul- 
pbur is applied as a cure ; qniniuev*’^' 
duon^intermittent febx^e symptoms is 
used as a specific for ague ; and arsenic, 
in minute doses, being found to give 
rise to symptoms analogous to those of 
cholera, is indicated as the specific for 
that frightful disease. Though disci- 
ples of we Allopathic school, we cannot 
deny that singulai^ luooesa hin attended 
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bomodopatfaic practio^ oiii; sfirofftl occa- 
sions ; as, for inetcao^ in t3ie treatment 
of •the cholera in England and Enssia ; 
and .still more »ingi3«rly in the treatr 
meat of th6 cb»trucfciTe typhuf^ which 
contzibutecl to the depopmal^n of Ire- 
land. Ad with phrenolo^and other 
aciences, the profeseora of homoeopathy 
have been too often ite greatest enemies, 
by claiming for its pra^io^ Ac,, higher 
vabie tlnai really belongs to it. A Iwge 
pj-(j(>ortioii of those who practise homcoo- 
j>athy adopt the plan of administering 
medicine in a state of minute subdivi- 
bion on the ground that medicines so 
presented to the absorbing surfaces of 
the body more rapidly pass into the 
blood ; but wo hare never heard any 
person argue that “ the smaller the 
dodc the greater the effect'* Mr. 
Sampson’s work is the best populaji; 
trcaiiKO on tho subject^ we believe. 

74. VEGETABLE ACIDS IN BE- 
LATIOiV TO CHOLERA. — Some of 
your readers will, doubtless, recollect 
Living re.id iu tho Lancet for 1864 an(f 
186.6, allusions tnadc to the exemption 
of Jrws from cholera, and tho causes 
assigned for their immunity — ^by some 
to olive oil, others to abstinence from 
])ork and shell-hsh, also from spirituous 
liquor, s, and by myself to the free use of 
lemon juice and vinegar with articles of 
diet. The exemption of Jews from 
clioiera more than any other race has 
ht‘C ‘11 doubted by some. That many 
have died of the disease, 1 cannot but 
admit ; hut I suspect that some of those 
who were attacked were afraid of con- 
tinuing, in times of cholera, the vegetable 
acid diet. Amongst the few of the 
Jewish persuasion whom I may call 
))ati nts, I found more than one family 
w1u> thought that acids of all kinds 
.should be avoided, and some of these 
had diarrhoea. Michel Levy, in his 
'‘Tmit(^ d’ Hygiene," alludes to the ex- 
*'iuption of Jews from cholera and 
Ihkund de Dioiifbrack, M.D., in his work 
on the FI ague, published by him in 
Latin, in 1 722, and translated into Eng* 
liwh by Thomas Stanton, surgeon^ states 
this, in reference to plague : — It is very 
remarkable ihat in the histories of many 
pestilences, notice is frequently taken of 


tha^exemptjlon of Jews from In^tion.'* 
Both aul&ote dwell upon the diet 
Jewa, hut rather allude tb^lhe 
acida, which, tma timea hbmemrlil 
the Jews have been in the haWit df 
using more or less. I would wUhnm 
enkege upon this subject, out fear 
trfiflqieas .too mimh at prwent on the 
pages of your joumftl, well knowing' 
that meuy of your oorreipondents, who 
have a prior claim to me are awaiting 
their turn for their articles to appear. 
In conclusion, I will express a hope that, 
should the cholera umortunatdy visit 
us this or any succeeding Summer, a fair 
trial will be given to some of t)^ vege- 
table and mineral acids, both as pre- 
ventive and z’emedial. , I am, Sir, your 
obedient Servant^ J. H. TuciOfiB; 
Bernera-street, Ap^, 18w, 

76. SLEEP AND STUDY.-^ftis a 
qpmmon complaint — "When I want 
to study, I invariably fall asleep.” 
There are many reasons why this is the 
cose. A froquent cause of the sleepiness 
of the student over his book is the 
choice of an improper hour for reading, 
as for insianoe— after dinner, or at a 
late hour in the evening, after the 
physical energies of the bodi^are ex- 
hausted. Smoking, and the drinkmg of 
spirituous liquors, also produce sleepi- 
ness. A still more common cause of 
drowsiness is the direction of the mind 
constantly to the same subject in the 
eame fnanner ; this is the mistake of 
diligent students, who forget that the 
mind, like the stomach, requires a mixed 
diet, and loses its appetite and power of^ 
digestion, unless the nutriment is vai led, 
at least in form. The effort to study 
continuouflly, when the brain declares 
itself unfitted to receive more excita- 
tion in that particular manner, is de- 
cidedly iujunous, and should not be 
persisted in. If it is necessary to pursue 
the sul^ect, the manner of study should 
be varied. A friend may be requested 
to question the student, or he may 
"test his knowletfee” by contriving 
questions, and looking out the answers 
in his works of reference, which should 
bo read aloud. We know a man of very 
moderate abilities, but who has achieved 
a high position, and who atUibntes 
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nmer^im m V6m ebait^ondwe wonid 
Advino jn^ery m^lamowi student mvnmr 
b]y to «Bekuiiir a^l such luzunes as 
lomismg"(teiraythidktabl e-cl oths, elbow 
liiuv4fboine reading^oaps, «ud 
aU irariete of boo&^eafU. We know a 
md ^ fiffettdy” at ft glttooe, by the abseooo 
ell such things. The want of a 
|)!ra|ier eupply of* o*y|[f«i in the blood 
«€Wfc to the binin, is another fruitful 
4seusl? of sleepiuesi in the student who 
Fhuts himself up in «« ill vcntilftted 
room, or sits down to study immedi- 
ately after coming from the cold fow- 
dcmsetl air, which, at each inapiratiop, 
Buppbee himiJ^th moi*o ox 3 ’'geii than tiie 
warm escpfiTtded atmosphere of a beatod 
room. Too large or too small a supx»lT 
of blood to the brain jiroduees drowbi- 
nce» ; the former is Iho more frequent 
cause, but may be reliev ed by tjuni? a 
dam p towel round the head . A cumtnon 
mifitakd of the studlouH is to over-beat 
their rooms, and to sit near tho hue, 
whereby tiheir heads become hoatod. 
imd the blood driven fr<»m the foot, 
which aro chilled by the o(>l<l (and com' 
paratively heavy) air which fiowy alonpi: 
ti e floor. A theimomt ter should bo 
BU*?f tended in every studv. Excellent 
instrumenta may be purcha^ted ior one 
^ shjlbng at Bennett’s, 6fJ, CheapsKh A 
regulated temperature is an iiupm^tant 
item in the causes of the hoaltli mid 
success of the studious. 

76. THE BLACKBERHY.— Vwy 
few regard this shrub as of the slightest 
vedue — ^it does, however, posse as some 
q^ualities which entitle them to the 
attention of others than the mere 
paiwer-hy. For instance ’—the bl.ick- 
i^enies have a debiocativc and aatringtnt 
virtue, and are a most appropriate 
remedy for the gums and inflammation of 
ihotonsik, Boerhave afl&rms tSiat the 
roots taken out of the earth m Pebruaiy 
or March, and boiled in honey, are 
an excellent 'remedy agaiBst mropsy. 


Synmof 1tdhckbs«ri«% when only 
nedy ht •eocling and astringent, in com- 
mon p^!agk{ga, 'w fluxes The bruioed 
Isayes, stolkis^ and unHpe flmit, applied 
01 !^itwa^d^y, are saidtoouro ring^worm. 
Piaaaing thmqgh tlis oifltivAtsd grounds 
of fhte Haasrs. Keedhams, in West Dan- 
v$pt^ our attention was altected to some 
luxuriant busbSMt^boutl^^ fbetln height 
whkih we wsie told ytieLded a beity — 
called Iho wMne To-day 'we 

have been kindly flavoured by the gon- 
tiemanly proprietors with a box of thift 
fruit matured It is not exactly wliite, 
but mow wA^fte than resembling 

in apjiefti'anoe and taste i3io fruit of the 
mulbmy quite as much as the black- 
boriy. The luxuriant gi'ow'th and 
abundant produce of this abrub ixuike it 
<losirable to be cultivated by tho>>e wbo 
ambitlouR of supplying n variety of 
the best fruits of the season — AVic 
Enuland Fantier, 

77. CHINESE ETIQUETTE. — 
When a Chinese emperoi dies, the in- 
telligence is announced by dor-p itehc h 
to ttio several provinee-<, uriHeii wuth 
blue ink, the m^mrumg euiom All 
persons of rank aro^requu'ed to t»tko tho 
rod Bilk omamenCs from then c.qis, 
with the bnll or button of lauk; nil sul»- 
joots of China, without oxoi-^ition, are 
called upon to fl:)r>)ear tiom shaving 
their lieads for one hundred dayi.^, uitb- 
m which period none may man}’’, play 
on liiupxcal in^trumeuts, or perfoi rii any 
cjaenhce. 

78. CLOVES. — OIo\r^ a'-e tiio uii- 

opened flowern of a 44n’>en 

tree that resembles in aj>pjai\iuc the 
laurel or tlio Day, It is a native o1 the 
Molucca, or Spice Islands, but his been 
earned to all the warmer parts the 
world, Aud is largely oultu at ed ju tlu 
tropkhl regions of Ainui'a The 
floweisare small in siice, juid mou in 
large nuTnl>ers in cluster# st thcjrcry 
ends ipf tlie branches The elovcft we 
us© are the flowers gathered before Uicj^ 
have opened, and whilst thc*f ai^e still 
green. A£ter being gathoied tbiy are 
SBQolcod by a wood ftre, and then dried 
in the sun. Bach clovo cnjisists of tw o 
parts, a round head, which is the four 
petals or leaves of the flowers rolled up, 



enclosing a number ' 6 f am& fta &9 ^ ti<tftli o# liUi 
filaments. The otiier |Mrt ^ clovio agimi)bl« teto 
l(i''t 9 irmiuatea with i<»ir pc^itits, and k, to bo dmtlvod 

in fh 0 t, the flowerTCtip^ «Uid the utuipe solved U «Bb esoetNi of oo^elHaw 
seecl*v&<>isel. AU these parts may be It eoataks also a large 
aistir^otly idioww if a few leaves* ore vegetable matter, d€e!l«ed,»»{i|e»(<^^ 
soaked for a shoH time la hot water, from filtmticm ihroagb pea^ or IjV 
when the leaves of the dowers Soften, passage* cnrer moor laml. , ^Ihe SOU 
and rsadily uarolt The smell of olovea geoe^ly exerokes a great putHyiag 
is very strong and aromatio, but not power, by the oxMatioa of ergm^ 
unpleasant. Their tmite k pungent, matters. [See Br, fitenithk BepoTt, pob , 
acrid, and lastiog. Both the taste and lished in Jdmeaon*$ JfimnMt Ho. 
smell depend on the quantity of oil Them are many natoalwater-pitiJrihers. 
they contain. Sometimes the oil k In the QmHvtiy^ Jt^m It k related 
separated from the cloves before they that Mr. Warrington had, Ibr a year, 
are sold, and the odour and taste in kept twelve gallons of water hx a state 
con^etjiience is mush weakened "by this of admirably balanced pu^ty by the 
proceeding. action of two gold fkh, elk watot^fmaik^ 

79. \V‘ATER.—Weil ^vatc^ may bo and two or three speoiimms of that 
affected a** to puiity, taste, &c., by the elegant aquatic plant known as 
proRenco of mineral Bidta, or of auiinsl weria spM’o/w, Before the water^pldlk 
matlers. Tlio mineral bubstanced arc evore introduced, the d^yed leaves of 
sil alumina, carbonates, and phos- the Vallisneiia caixsea a growth of 
pha^tsofUmo and magncMA, sulphate slimy mucus, which made the water 
of alumina and potiws, chlorides of turbid, imd threatened to destroy betih 
calcium, maguosium, sodium, and plants and fish. But, under the to- 
nitral of the same bases. Tl^ea6 jproved arrongemont, the slime, as fatk 
iniucnl salts in email i>roporiions, do as it was engendtured, was consumed by 
not s^ii()u«»ly affc# the ([Ufilitioe of the water-snails, which repamduoed it 
water ined for domestic purpoRes ; in the shape of young eotsik, whose 
when, ho^^ovc^, they are in lir^c pro- tender bodies again formed succulent 
porlions or combined with animal food for the fish ; while the ValUstterk 
nniticr's, "(he water is not fit for either jdauts absorbed the oarbozde acid ex* 
wasliiug or drinking. The presenco of haled by the respiration of their corn- 
animal matters is, therefore, of the very i)anions, fixing the carbon iu theat 
higljost importance, fince their effects growing stems, and luxuriant blosaoms^ 
on the hunian economy produce dysen- and auj>plying fresh oxygen for tfio 
icry, and variou.s maladies wliieh appear respiration of the snails and the 
to be /'ontagious, because the whole The spectacle of ;^rfccb equilibidum 
po]'iilation acquire the poison at the thus simply maintained between animal 
samt bouioe, and are affectcil at the and vegetable, must have been very 
bAriK) time. Hence burial-grounds of beautiful; yet the experiment is so 
ail kinds should be at such n distance simple, that any of our pupils may 
from Uio town as to prevent thn injury ro])Cdt it wdth a certainty of success, 
of tlie 'Acdla by the filtration of the rain It i^ j^osrible that some such means may 
tliruugh the soil of such x>laopB. We hereat’ter be made available on a large 
have observed in more tbiin one in- scale, for keexung tank-ivitter' clean and 

stance, that where the burisl-^’ounds sweet. ■ 

of a tovvp aro much above tlio level of Whkh we are alone, we have out 
its streets, or are j^laced in its centr*, thoughts to Watch ; in our families, t>ur 
that the mortality is above the average, tempers ; and in society, our tongues. 

The presence of magnesia, in con- PES»mRT?m mediocrity is mneh 
siderable ([uantitios, in welbwater, has more respectable, and unspeakably 
been said to produce ffoitre and ere- more useful, than talented ineon- 
tinism ; but there is some doubt as to stancy, — Life in Emmt, 
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DIET, AND THE DIOESTIBIUTY 
OF FOOD. 

{Firom Medical and Surffioal Guide.) 

{Concluded ft^n^ page 163.) 
Pvddings.^‘^iBcA\!)rg ought to be lisfht, 
well cooked, but not what is called 
rich or greasy. Hard dumpling-^ lie like 
a stone on the stomach of most people. 
Beef steak paddings and meat pies 
ought never to be taken by those having 
weak digestion. 

Little fancy cakos eat much shorter 
if put while hot into a hot jar instead 
of being allowed to cool according to 
the usi^ custom. 

Cakes, puddings, &c., are much better ! 
if the currants, sugar, and flour used 
are made hot before being mixed toge* 
ther. 

Oatmeal , — Oats are best when grown 
in a cold clir^te, and they seem it), 
agree with the inhabitants as a substan- 
tial article of diet. Oatmeal is chiefly 
valuable in the form of gruel, as it 
Bootlios the stomach, is nutritive, and 
easy of digestion. A little oatmeal 
mixed with water is an excellent drink* 
when abstemiousness is necessary. As 
a light supper, nothing is more fitting 
than gruel for the delicate. In inflam- 
matory affections, when projier to 
change from toast and water, nearly 
half a cupful of gruel may be given 
every two or three hours. But there 
are some persons with whom oatmeal 
never agrees. Cruel for the sick ought 
always to be boiled one hour. When 
it mil sit Comfortably on the sto’x.ach 
of a child, oatmeal gradually stirred 
ink* boiling water, and eaten with milk, 
forms an excellent breakfast, not so 
liable to produce costivenesa as bread 
and milk. 

Barley . — ^Bread made of the meal of 
barley is not easily digested, but, from 
its flavour, is liked by thoye accustomed 
to it. Peai’l barley is a great addition 
in the concoction of broth ; and as bar- 
ley -water will often suit where oatmeal 
gruel disagrees, mixed with milk it is 
an excellent diet for the sick. It should 
always be made fresh, and boiled three 
hours. 

Bye Bread acts ac a laxative ; but the 


[ disease to vAiicdi this grain is subject 
! will sometimes render the whole popu- 
lation where it is used dangerously iM, 
and be productive of moat afflicting 
diseases. 

MicCf from its largo proportion of 
starch, is most excellent for the sick 
and those of defective digestion; it 
forms an excellent substitute for vege- 
tables when fottud productive of flatu- 
lency ; its tastelessness renders it easily 
flavoured and palatable. It ought to 
be well cooked, the grain much swelled, 
but not broken ; by not stirring it in 
the process of boiling it does not, what 
the cooks call, set on.” Ground iicc 
is more readily cooked than when 
whole. It is a good and eccjuunucal 
foorfl for families. 

Maize i*equire8 a taste to be acquhed 
for it, and then it it* preferred to whnaton 
bread. Mixed with wheaten flour, or 
as puddings or porridge, iti«, as regards 
digestion, about the same as ordinary 
flour. 

Pea Meal is very nutritious, but of! cu 
indigestible; from the flavoui il gi\cft 
to 8c*up, it is higlily relishta, and espe- 
cially used for thaf^ pur])oso on ))oard 
sliip ; it is also said to act moat l>eileli- 
cially with sailors as a pre\entiYO 
to ocurvy. In the north it is often 
made into bread, although the hrt'.id 
made from it is heavy and not easily 
digested. 

Asparagm is prescribed in Spain as 
a powerful 'diuretic. The leas fibrous 
vegetables are, the more easily they are 
digested, yet they contain but a very 
slight proportion of nutritious juinci- 
plo; in this class there may be n.uued 
artichoke, sea-kale, vegetable niirrow, 
celery, the flowx’r of the cauliflowei , .ind 
young French or kidney beans. Vege- 
tables ought to be thoroughly cuokt‘fl, 
aud the water in which they have been 
boiled well drained from them bof^»re 
use. French and kidney beans, ^\hen 
old, contain a great deal of nourishiiicnt, 
and aie a good substitute for more 
flatulent vegetables. Sea-kale snd 
asparagus were at one time insignificant 
marine plants. The wild briar is tho 
parent of the rose ; “the sloe, of plums, 
peaches, apricots, and ncctarincb; the 
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cTAh, of apples of all kinds ; and corn, on the continent, with vinegar, mnstarcn 
improvement of grass. and oil. It is best when ^otmg and 

Potatoes . — The best potatoes do not jiiiickly grown, as its narodtTc princiiile 
contain a fourth of the nutritive matter is not so great as when |^ld, and its 
of wheaten flour. They are chiefly fibres being tender, digestion is morn 
valuable to dilute food that contains eai^. . 

a large proportion of albuminous mat* Cd&ry ought to be eaten Ahon young 

ter. If mau were to feed exclusively and tender, and is more easily digested 
on animal food, a vast train of evils when boiled. > 

would arise ; and therefore, by partaking RadiahtB are only good when young 
of it moderately, while he supplies the and scraped. 

htomach with a sufficiency for the ex< Le^hB and Onims do not agree with 
ercise of its functions, by some such weak Stomachs ; they are valuable in 
article of diet as potatoes he keeps up cold and humid atmospheres, ^d where 
a pr<3per balance, tending to a healthy the diet is meagi'e, as on the Continent, 
Plate of body. Potatoes ought always and among labourers whose wages do 
to be fully ripe an<l well cooked, and not aflbrd a nourishing diet. They 
not eaten with a “hard heart.’* The are conducive to health. A little parsley 
manner of cookery, as to boiled, roasted, takes off the disagreeable odouiv of the 
or baked, is of no importance. It is breath arising from their being eaten, 
said, if boiled with their “jackets” on * Cmimhetrs. — ^Persons^ having a bad 
they are more nourishing, but, if peeled digestion ought never to eat this watery 
before boiling, more easily digested. and cooling vegetable. Vinegar and 
t^plnach, when tender and fresh, “is salt and pepper are condiments that 
easily digested. It acts as a stimulant should always be used with it. 
to t lie stoniaob and bowels, and is gently The French convert vegetables of all 
laxative in many instances. kinds into wholesome and somewhat 

Turnips ought t<#bo young, otherwise nutritious soups, which, by the addition 
they are apt to be slow of digestion, of a little spice and flavouring, have 
and annoy the digestive powers. become favoxirite dishes with all classes. 

Cabbages and Greens, if young and Hagar is highly nutritious, adding to 
quite fresh, aro wholesome, but if even the fatty tissue of the body, but is not 
a day old they frequently ferment and easy of digestion, 
produce wind and acidity during digos- limey seldom disagrees with the sto- 
tioD, which occupies some time. The uiauh ; it ought not to be quite freed 
loss fibrous they are the better. from tho wax of tlio comb, when used 

Carrots arid Parsnips are nutritious, as an article of diet f it is greatly laxa- 
but rather difficult of digestion with tive. 

some ])ci8ons. Treacle, though like most highly sne- 

Oreni Peas are best w^ben young, chaiine bodies, irritating to the digp^tive 
When old they arc higlily nutritious, system, is preferable to sugar, and at 
but do not agree with those w’ho have the same time has laxative properties, 
bad digestion. • Olive Oil, like butter, is slow of diges- 

Broad and Windsor Beans ought only tion ; from continental nations eating 
to be eaten by those who have out-door less frequently than we do, and conse- 
exercifio. ^ quently there being many hours for the 

Dtned Peas sr Beans aro very nutri- ^estion of food, it maybe found useful 
tive, but slow of digestion. in giving employment to the stomach. 

Watercress or Garden Mustard stimef- Vinegar is apt to derange the func- 
lates the stomach and promotes appe* tions of digestion ; yet, where the food 
tite. is of on oily nature, or not fresh, it 

Lettuce, if found, easy of dige.stion, aids digestion, and prevents bad effects ; 
with a little salt, is suitable to the sto- this is especially the case on a voyage 
mach, and may be eaten, as in the north, where salt meat is often eaten, 
with sugar and vmegar, or, as dressed Salt is imperatively required with 
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our f(K>d, bat ou^ht to be taken with 
duo regard to moderation, 

Spka are etisnulants to digestion ; 
but if used to exeeaa^ tend to weaken 
and impair the action of the stomach. 

JPumea ™ often valuable tis. stimu- 
lants and preventives of imtrefaction ; 
but when indulged in as mei’e provoca- 
tives to the appetite, too often cause 
the passage of the food befoin digestion 
has been completed. 

Tea exercises a peculiar influence over 
th^ nervous system, hence tea is em- 
ployed a dnnk by those who wish to 
remain watching or studying at night. 
Strong green tea, taken in large quan- 
tities, acts upon some as a narcotic, but 
weak tea rarely di-^agreea with the in- 
valid, and is admissible and refreshing 
ill a variety of diseases, especially those, 
ol a feverish or luflammatory tendency. 

A grain or two of carbonate of soda 
put into the tea-pot with the fea, will { 
greatly aid in extracting its strength J 
imd flavour. The water must boil | 
before it is poured on to the tei, and 
only a amgU quantity should be poured 
on at first, 

Cc^ee is a tonic and stimulating beve- 
rage of a wholesome character, but not 
so good for the invalid as tea; this is 
used as an anti-narcotic by tiiose who 
study at night, aud iw given largely to | 
patients after poisoning by opium aud I 
other powerful narcotics. | 

Cho (alette IS very nourishing, but, on j 
cccouut of tlio oil which enters int< its i 
coiu})o-,ition, it is dijS^cult of digestion, | 
and apt to disagree with delicate 
pel sons. 

Coroa is loss oily, and being a mild 
adtriugent, is adapted to poi-sons with 
lelavod bowels. 

Ff 1 mmted Fiquors, such as ale, por- 
ter, find beer, commonly known us fer- 
ijicntod decoctions of mult aud hops, 
dt ' rv e a slight notice. IJcer differs 
froiu wine in containing lefl4 spirit, and 
m )ie nutritive matter; thorelbro, when 
used in inodoration, it may be considered 
wholo'iome, proving a icfreshing drink, 
and an agreeable and valuable stimulus 
and support to those who have to un- 
diTgo much bodily fatigue. 

Jfinc.— It cannot be denied that 


more perfect health is maintained witbr 
out than with the use of this liquid ; 
nevertheless, a moderate enjoyment of 
wine is not injuriems to those who take 
much open-air exercise. 

Ardent Sjpirit$* — ^The injUrbus effects 
of splnta we beg most emphatically to 
impress upon the reader, as in w'arm 
climates, and in most 'countries 
visited by a voyager or emigrant, he 
meets only with newly-manufactured 
^spirits, which prove most baneful to 
the English constitution, producing a 
long train of diseases. The most imme- 
diate consequences are felt in the 
bowels, dysentery being pi'cvalcnt, aud 
often fatal to those who give way to t)ie 
degrading bestiality of over-indulgence 
iiji Auati'alia. The incautious use of 
ardent spirits may produce evil conso- 
quenceB to others, nut habitual druuk- 
aida. Of the havoc created by the uew 
rum of the United Shites, all have read, 
and lamented over the weakucJia atul 
depravity of human nature fii'^uiity 
is another disease that those who intlulge 
in spirituous liquors are liable to. 
Dram-drinkers sufl$r from hvor com- 
plaint, loss of appetite, and fatal d)^(aso 
of the stomach ; they become thm, 
w'asted, and einaciateil. Emigrants by 
imlulgmg in ardent spirits, bring uj) >n 
thcmsciveH ruiu in body, miml, and 
fortune. Dr. IVout says that, with 
’vgaid to the use of stiamtittuiq Iliads 
during meals, it bo laid dovMi h a 
rule, that the stomach, rctiuiring 
aid to enable it to do its duty, l^ mi a 
state of disease, or certainly not i ^ da- 
^ rai state ; for the moment sucli linitl'i 
I enter a stomach only slightly d' )ili- 
tared, they act as foriuent-«, and jui not 
only converted into acnls thcuisjvos, 
but dispose everything else to un l( rgo 
.similar changes,” thus account ingjor 
diarrlifBa, dy.'ientory, &c. Tlio ^ une 
eminent physician observes, with ro}. ud 
^o the use of tobacco, that be ct.u i.h‘r.5 
it most deleterious in its effects up<ui 
the organs of digCHtion aud iiouiish- 
mont. 

A BrviKn potency presides in human 
affairs, and is wont often to shut great 
things within smaU, — JiaphcLcVs Tomb, 
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INCEEAKE OF H&IT IK SUMMSE. 
SuJidiER may be atxd to IsNb ^6 eeaabn 
of growth, oa spWg Is orf reproductioa. 
Those organised which h^trst 

mto life in the hdcter season, are .either 
brought to fhaturity, or, at least, inri> 
gorated and expand^, in the former ; 
and, in both seasons, the {»eenliAr eha- 
racier of the weather is most wisely 
adapted for the intended object. The 
state of the atmosphere, during the 
progrcHR of the satmuer months, pre- 
sents itself as an appropriate subject of 
consideration, in entering on the study 
of this season. 

Tho sun is now approaching the 
nortliern tropic, having, in the month 
of Maix'h, passed from the south to 
north of the equator. Ho is rising hig^ 
in th<‘ lieavens, and thus pouring his 
rays more directly on this ijai*t of tho 
euitli, which, according to a piiuciplo 
already explained, causes his inlluou^je 
to be more powerful ; and what much 
adds to this iutiuenco, is the greater 
length of time in which he i*ouiainB 
above tho horizon. In the depth of 
\vinU*r we eujoycdP his presenoe little 
11101 o than seven hoii*rs out of tlie 
tw’eni ) four. In the beginning of «uiu- 
moi* tliis period is increased to upwards 
of fifteen hours ; and in tho middle of 
it he dully lingers with us two hours 
longer still. There is thus not only a 
great du’ect increase, but a great accu- 
mulation of heat. The mode iu which 
Hus effect is produced may bo shortly 
inemiimed. Tho rays of tho sun, or 
whau‘Aer tho iufluonco may be which 
genoratos the heat, in passing through 
a perfectly traus^iaront medium, do not 
increase the teinpemtui e of that mediuiu. 
They sooni to require rcsifetanoo fo ])ro- 
duco this cilbet. lb is not, therefoiu, 
tili^they roach the earth, that their 
power is veiy sensibly exertocb In 
sti'il^ing upon tUe opaque surface of our 
globe, they give out their qualities^ 
Light aud warmth are produced and 
roiiecled. Tho earth ftud tlie atmo- 
Bjyhero are thus both subjected to their 
iuliuouce. These become heated, the 
one by conduction, tho other by redec- 
tion. hTow, it is obTrious that while the 


ABtanfllty must be im to 

direobiMes with whi^ the gbbe i« strode 
by the sun’s tsys, tbe aoeumulathm 
must he in ^porthm to tbe length of 
time during whioh the inftnenee eon- 
tinues. Hence, tbeneis e double cfume 
for th» summer’s heat,— 4 ht height to 
which the hammary rism in the heavens, 
and the length of the day compared 
with the night. These causes o^)erate 
in an inore^ming ratio. Day afiei* day 
the accumulate heat receives fi^esh 
acoessioBS. Eveiy time the sun’s infla- 
eoce is i«peated it penetrates deeper 
below the surface, and is moz^antenaely 
rejected into the already heated atmo- 
sphere. This effbefc continues even after 
the direct solar heat has begun to be 
dLiuinished ; and it is not till sever;il 
weeks after the sun has begun (o take 
# retrograde motion, th^t the tempera- 
ture is at its maximum. In J line the 
sun reaches his greatest height, aud 
begins to decline, but the beat ouu 'anuee 
to iuoroaae till the middlo or end of 
duly. 

But there are various circumstances 
besides warmth, which oonstalute sum- 
mer weather. Tho mechanism uf the 
atmosphere is very coui^dicated. and tho 
adjustments which it reqtdres are ex- 
ceedingly nice, aud, considering moi*e}y 
the natuj’e of the powers employed, w'o 
may well add, haxai'dous. ^y change 
in the relative proportion of one of tho 
in’inciplcs is calculated to produce a 
j[)Owerful effect on all the rest ; and wore 
there not a regulating power «f consum- 
mate wisdom, it might be expected that 
the balance would be overset, and that 
the most diibastrous consequences would 
ensue. Let us look for a moment at 
the constituents of the atmosphere, aud 
tins will become apparent. The air, 
whxcb forms the chief part of tho 
atmosphere, is comx>osed of two sub- 
stances, held together merely by moeba- 
nionl admixture, w^hioh are of very 
different pro|>erties, and which require 
to continue united in the precise pi^o- 
portiou they actually bear to each ot^or, 
In order to be capable of sustaining 
animal and vegetable life. Were that 
proportion destroyed even in a slight 
d 
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int^tantly converted into % deadly poison. 
Now, it is -well worthy of remark, that, 
although in the funotiw both of animal 
and vegetable life^ and in the process of 
oombustiodj a gr^at and apparently 
unequal consumptiozi of these two 
substancei takes place, the proportion 
between them is always mamtained^ and 
that notwithstanding any difference of 
temt>eratiire. Heat expands, and cold 
contracts them ; but they are not thus 
disunited, or in any way disturbed in 
their proportions. On the contrary, it 
ifl probably in some degree owing to the 
alternations of beat and cold, which keep 
up a constant motion in this wonderful 
fluid, that the necessary balance is 
maintained. 

Another ingredient in the atmosphere 
is moisture. T his is very sensibly acted 
on by heat. U is the principle of heart 
which evaporates the moisture fi*om the 
earth, and causes It to mix with the air, 
and to float in it, sometimes as an invi- 
sible fluid, sometimes in the form of 
clouds, and which at other times causes 
it to be precipitated in the form of rain. 
Now, tlie remarkable circumstance is, 
that although heat is the agent in these 
operations, the change of temi)erature 
does not so affect the process as to cause 
the operations to cease, or very mate- 
rially to disturb them. Evaporation 
goes on both at a low and a high tem- 
perature, and in both states clouds are 
formed and rain falls. This is owing to 
a very peculiar provision, obviouslv 
imposed by consummate wisdom. The 
air is made capable of containing vapour 
in a certain proportion to its temjMjra- 
ture ; and it is not till it be saturaied 
that the evaporation from the surface 
of water ceases, or that deposition takes 
place. The temperature of the air in 
winter does not, indeed, admit of the 
same quantity being hold in solution as 
ill summer : but up to a certain point 
it is equally capable of sustaining it in 
the one case as in the other. Evapora- 
tion, therefore, takes place in very cold 
weather, even from ice and snow ; and 
the water thus infused into the air is 
earned up into the higher regions, till 
it reaches the point where the tempera- 
ture is such as to correspond with the | 


quantity of moisture. Precisely the 
same process tal:es place in summer, 
^h this differano^ that the evaporation 
is much more abundaia^ and the air, 
owing to it sincreased temperature, is 
capable of containing a fa^ greater quan* 
tity in solution. Again ; the point of 
deposition is regulated by a similar law, 
with a similar difference. Deposition 
does not take plane either in winter or 
summer, till the air is more than satu- 
rated; but this effect Is produced at 
very different temperatures, according 
to the quantity actually held in solution, 
so that a very slight degree of cold will 
form clouds and cause rain in summer, 
compared with what is necessary to 
occasion the same phenomena in winter. 
Hence the processes of evaporation and 
deposition are made, by this very pecu- 
liar law, always to bear a relation to 
the actual temperature of the season ; 
and siich a balance is kept up between 
these processes, as is admirably suited 
to the wants of vegetable and animal 
Ufe. 

I may add to all this the properties 
of the atmosphere- by means of which 
it is made the vehicle of light and sound, 
and the means of respiration. The 
changes which the air undergoes by the 
operation of heat and cold, might easily 
be supposed, and might even perhaps, 
reasoning without the aid of experience, 
be expected to produce a material alter- 
ation on such proj^ertios. But although 
these changes are so considerable in 
different seasons, and in different cli- 
mates, we do not find that the laws 
either of vision or of acoustics are m 
any material degree affected by them, — 
or that the action of the lungs, either 
in ms^n or the lower animals, is impeded 
or dei’anged. 

In attending to the complicated nature 
of the atmosphere, and the various im- 
portdbt functions it ha^ to perfonn, and 
in considering the diversified modifica- 
itions it must necessarily tmdergo by 
the alteration of its temperature, both 
in the various latitudes of the globe, 
and in the different seasons of the year, 
it does seem impossible to doubt that 
the uniformity of its properties, and of 
its salutaiy influences under all these 
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modifioationv, has b^n ^provided for by pathway, atop to ^link of the exquisite 
what WheweU> coxuddenng that subject skill ^played in the noDiitruotion of 
in a more extended view, justly calls tkat wing ? That which to the eye of 
B. most refined, far-sediiig, and lar^ tlmattenUve observer appem like a ^ 
ruling oontrivanoa'' So many opposing down» if actively exmned by the 
forces, and the mingling of such subtle aid of a tticroscope, will prove to be 
and fearfully active elements, ai^ar in an infinity of dalicately^construoted 
the most quiescent state to require feathers. 

amazing prospective skill fbr their re- FIdWere, too, the wild wood fiowere 
gulation and control ; and when we that greet us b^ thousands in our daily 
find them, even under the influence of walks, are teeming^ with beauty. They 
extousive changes, st|ll harmonioudy have tales of the joyous woods to tdr’ 
combining their powers for the gener^ by the couch of sttfiering, and they bear 
good, we cannot but perceive that all the message of hope to the desponding, 
this could not be effected but by the “ Flowers ! ye form the bridtl chaplet, 
same Paternal hand which originally and ye go down to the grave with the 
called their powers into aoUon.<*-^ac7vd coffined ones.’* • 

Philo9o$hy of the Seaeont. At a ball given at Nottingham, in 

" ■ honour of Lord Howe's victory, on the 

BEAUTT. 1st of June, 1794, amidst the glare of 

Bsautt is a principle, either in nature diamonds, pearls, and plumes, tuere 
or art, that gratifies the senses, *atid was one lady whose head-dr^ consisted 
leaver upon the mind the impression df of a simple wreatta formed from a 
a certain grace and proportionate fitness branch of natural oak. On the following 
of parts. There is, throughout the morning after breakfast, the Countess 
material universe, a congi'ulty in«allthe Howe, in the presence of the company, 
workings of nature, that gives to *out planted three of the acorns taken from 
observations a peculiar interest; and the wreath; they germinated, and at 
that, too, in proportion to the vigour of this day, form thm handsome trees, 
our investigations. While thus evincing her taste, the lady 

We may admire a rock, because it is could not have found a moie efficient 
one of the features that gives beauty method of perpetuating her memory, 
and variety to the landscape ; wo may The idea of beauty is universal ; 
have our wonder and interest excited, wherever there are hearts and minds 
as we reflect that it may be ancient that can be influenced by external 
as the sun and we pause in coutem- causes ; wherever there are ears that 
plation of that Power, whoso care has hear with delight the varied minstrelsies 
imbued it with principles that defy the of nature, or eyes that can behold with 
changes of time, and the war of the pleasure the pictures from a master’s 
elements. hand---that are continually free to the 

But a new impetus is giveh to our view — ^that can read with interest the 
cuiiosity, and fresh ardour to our in- volume ever open to the student of 
quiries to learn more of nature, when nature, beauty has there an empire ; 
we jicrcoive that which at a distauoe and in this perception of the beauliftt}, 
appeared to be a bomogeneems mass of not only is the natural taste gratified, 
stone, is bound together by an aggrega- but it bestows a graceful refinement 
tion of particles, each differing from ^e upon its votmry ; it ennobles the intellect, 
other, in hue, consistence, and composi- and lends a heightened lustre to the 
tiou, yet sill together formi^ a grand moral qualities, 
whole. , No less benefidsl its effects upon 

Take also the wing of a butterfly nations. Look at Ttsly and Greece, 
the eye is delighted with the variety “ Their glorious day is o’er.’* The 
and brilhaucy of the hues that are orators whose eloquence could move a 
depicted on it ;r-‘-and yet how many, as nation are heal'd to apeik no more ; 
the bright insect flutters across their the hand that could give life to marble 
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m |>al8i0d bj dearth ; au^ thttlmrA ^ wine 
fitrack wm toagio arfc tjie hnttg 
ago sang hie laii eexig; But are tiiey 
forgotten t So ! thalrl|nir«di ave yet aa 
green ae on the 4ay when awaiiled 
amulst the apj^laKuie of the multitude. 

The ewD 49tf |»«ditMal power ie gone 
down amid olowle of gloom, yet^ 

** Filsinm*e peniriret but imv««ri«d Cbroor, 

Haii ibe iMighl cme W battle end of loiBif/* 

Bm! art ban there reared to bereelf a 
that stUl commands the 
odmimtion of the civilised world, and 
^has ereoted n shrine at whidh genius 
atiil deli|fhts to pay homage. 


DIETETIC USE OF WATER. 
Watau is an inestimable benefit to 
health, and as H neither stimulates the 
appetite to ^xeesB, nor can produce any 
perceptible effect on the nerves, it k 
admirably adapted for diet, and we 
ought, perhaps byjight, to make it our 
sola l> 6 V 0 raig<s, as it was with the first of 
mankind, and still is with all the 
animals . Pure water dissol ves the food 
more, and more readily, than that which 
is saturated, and likewise absorbs better 
the acrimony from the juioes — ^that is 
to say, it is <n<>re nutiitlous, and pte- 
Bervert the juioea in their natural purity : 
it penetrates more easily through the 
smallest vessels, and removes obstruc- 
^ons m them ; nay, when taken in large 
quantity, it is a very potent antidote to 
poison. 

From these mam properties of water 
may l)e deduced all the surprising euros 
which have been effected by it in so 
many diseases, and which we shall h*^re 
pass over altogether. But as to the 
dietetic effect of water, we shall reoom- 
auend it to our readers for theii ordinary 
leverage on three conditions. 

The first ia^ that they drink it as pure 
as possible. Impure watey is of itself 
impregnated with foreign matters which 
may prove prejudicial to health. Henoe 
it loses all the advantages which we 
have in the preceding remarks aseribed 
to water ; and it would in this case be 
much better to drink beer, or any oth^ 
such beverage, that is saturated with 
nutritive particles, rather than impure 
water. We must leave the stomaehs of 


oamek ta answer for the preference 
given by them to wmMj water; for we 
are assented by Shaw, these animalw 

stk it up with timhr tet, sskI render it 
turbid before they driaJkr The human 
eeonesny requires^ cm the contrary, a 
pure beveragn, 

The signs of ^od wntee are, that it 
easily becomes mt and cold; that in 
summer it is cool, andin waster slightly 
lukewarm; that a drop dried on a clean 
cloth lenree not the faintest stain 
behind; and that H has neither taste 
nor sm^l. It is also a rign of good 
water, that when ft is boiled it beeomen 
hot, and afterwards grows eolA sooner 
than any other water. But this sign is 
far more fallible than the evident of 
the quality of water obtained by feeling. 
Singular as this may sobnd, it is very 
possible to distingu^ ^ f^operties of 
watdr by means of this sense. A soft 
6r a hard water is synonymous with a 
water the parts of which adhere slightly 
or closely together. The slighter their 
adhesion, the less they resist the feeling, 
and* the less sensible they are to the 
hand, because they may be so much 
the more easUy sopiirated. A gentleman 
of our acquaiutaiice has for many yenrs 
used two different sorts of water, which 
are equally pure and limpid, the one for 
drinking, and the f>tber for washing hie 
hands and face. If his servant ever 
happens to bring the wrong water for 
washing, be instantly discover the mis- 
take by the feolmg. Our cooks and 
washerwomen would be able to furnish 
many other instances of the faculty of 
discriiainating the properties of water 
by the touch, which would show that 
this faculty depends more on the excite* 
laent occasioned m the sensible jiairts 
than on any other cause. Hard water, 
for instance, makes the skin rough; 
soft, on the contrary, renders it smooth. 
The former cannot sufficiently soften 
fiesh or vegetables : the latter regularly 
produces ^is effect. The difference of 
the oxtmneous matters which change 
the qualities of water, naturally makes 
a differaat ixnpressioa on the feeliug; 
and in this there is nothmg that ougH 
to astonish a person of nefieetion. 

The water <k standing pools and wells 
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is in general exlsromely impure, and i$ 
accounted the woret eif all. Rlver-emter 
differs according’to the Twdety of t3»e 
soil over whtcli it Funi^ end tlm cibaziges 
of tbe weather ; but though eommo^y 
djnvnk, it is neyer pure. Of all impure 
riv^* waters, those whi^ abound in 
earthy paitides alone %re the least in< 
jurious, beclituie those partiolea are not 
dissolved by the water. In Auvergne, 
$ near the villages of St. AUier and Cler- 
mont, there is a stream of a petrifying 
quality, which oonsfcmots of itself large 
bridges of stone, and yet it is the only 
water drank by inhabliantaeof those 
places, and that without the slightest 
inoonvenience. If we consider ^t a 
stony concretion is deposited in all our 
kettles, wo shall readily oonoeive that a 
water which carries stone along with it 
cannot be vary pernicious to health, 
sinoe it Is constantly drank by men and 
animals. This stone in our kettlSs is 
really a calcareous earthy which may bl 
dissolved by boiling in them vineg^, 
or water mixed with a small quantity 
of nitric acid ; and as the water d^sits 
it, and does not hold it in solution, it 
can of course do us very little injuiy. 
We cannot, therefore, imagine how the 
celebrated Dr. Ifead could believe that 
water which leaves such a deposit in 
•culinary vessels may occasion a particular 
disease, merely because Pliny has saad 
so ; though he was well acquainted with 
the great difference between animal 
calculi and more calcareous earth. 

Kext to woU and river-water, both of 
which are always impure, rain-wateiv 
follows in the scale of preference. It 
is very impure, and a real vehicle for 
all the pernicious matters that are con- 
tinually floating in tbo atmosphere. 
Snow-water is much pwer. Snow is 
formed of vapours which have been 
fi'ozeu before thfey could cslieot into 
drops. It is in the lower region of the air 
»that these drops, in falling, absorb must 
of their impurities. The vapoj^rs floating 
in the uppflr atmosphere freeze before 
they reach the mire of the lower. This 
water is seldom to be liad. That Which 
wo would most strongly recommend Ibr 
drinking is a sprin^water, which de- 
scends from lo% hills, though flinis 


in 

and pure saad, ami rolls gently along 
over a mmilar bed of rom. Suifli 
water laaw^ belnad all its coarse impu- 
ririas ut the sand^ it is a purified mn 
sii»d aaow^mter, a fluid erystal a real 
eor^Bsl, snfi the best bsveraga forpsr^ 
sons in good healih. 

The second con<Ut&on whiob I attheb 
to waterdrixil^g is, that sudh persons 
only dhaose it for their constant bevesv 
age, to whom warming, strengthening, 
and nutritive iiqutds are hurtful ; and 
that if they hove not been in the habit 
of drinking it from their youth, they 
use some caution in ooouatoming them- 
selves to it. Many suffhr themselves to 
be led away by the panegyrists of water, 
without oonsiderlog that even good 
changes in the system of hfe, when r 
person is not accustomed to them, and 
when they are abruptly or imseasonably 
adopted, may be proactive of great 
mischief. Hence arise the*sUly com- 
pkints that woter-dripking is dangerous, 
pemiciouB, nay, fatal, and the inappli- 
cable oases quoted from experience^ 
Those who have bean in the habit oi. 
drinking water fl-om their youth, cannot 
fAoose a moro wholesome beverage, if 
the water be but puro. Many nations, 
and many thousand moiw spedes of 
animals, have lived well upon it. But 
for an old infirm person, a living skele- 
ton, with a weak stomach that can 
scarcely bear solid food, to exchange 
nourishing beer or strex^^ening wine 
with the water of his brook, would be 
the height of abeurdity. Let such 
adhere to their aecustomed drink 
Water is an excellent beverage, but beer 
too is good ; it is also water, more 
nutritious than the pure element, and 
therefore more suitable &r the persons 
to whom we allude. 

The third condition which we require 
from water-drinkers is, that they take 
cold and hot waller for their habiiu^ 
bevemge. We mean not to prohibit 
their boiling or distilling it, if they 
suspect it to be impure. Boyie drank 
nothing but such distilled water, and 
most delieate people of good taste in 
Italy still do the same. It mas not, 
however, be drank warn, but cold. 
The an^ts, it is tru^, drank hot 
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water. Various passages in 3^1autus 
aud other ancient writers clearly prove 
that BO early as their tiooes it was 
customary to drink the tvater of warm 
springs : and there are frequent in- 
stances of common water warmed. Thus, 
in Dio, we frnd Dntsus, the son of 
Tiberius, commanding warm water to 
be given to the people, who asked for 
water to quench tb4r thirst at' a fire 
which Imd bboken out. Seneca says 
(J)e Ird^ iL 15), that a man ought not 
to fly into a passion with his servant if 
he should not bring his water for drink- 
ing so quickly as he could wish ; or if 
it should not bo hot enough, but only 
lukewarm ; and Arrian says the same 
thing, but more circumstantially. The 
drinking of hot water must of course 
have been a common practice with the 
Oieoks and Romans ; but it should be 
observed, that even in their times it was 
held to be an efieminate indulgence of 
Voluj)tuaries. St^tonicus calls the 
Khodians ‘^pampered voluptuaries, who 
drink warm liquors.’* Claudius, when 
he attempted to improve the morals of 
the i)oople, and to check luxury at 
Home, prohibited the public sale of hot 
water. When, on the death of the sister 
vf the Empgror Caius, he had enjoined 
mourning in the city of Home on ac- 
count of this exceedingly painful loss, 
he put to death a man who had sold hot 
water, for, this very reason, because he 
had thereby given occasion for volup- 
tuousness, and profaned the mourning. 
)So dangerous an indulgence was the 
drinking of hot water considered, that 
She trade of watei'-sellers was interdicted 
hy the censors. Some writers publi'dy 
satirised this species of voluptuousne.^fo 
Ammianus complains that in his time 
servants were not punished for great 
vlce<( and misdemeanours, but that three 
hundiHid stripes wei'e given them, if 
they brought the warm beverage either 
not promptly enough or not hot enough : 
and from that passage of Martial’s in 
which he says, that, at entertainments, 
the host was accustomed to pay parti- 
cular attention, that during the feast 
there should be an abundant supply of 
hot water, it appears that this beverage 
was an essential requisite at the tables 
of the luxurious. 


HINTS UPON CONDUCT. * 

A KINO says **My wife.*’ There are 
shopkeepers who say ‘'My spouse,* 
These fellows have always set up for 
giving lessons to governments. As to 
the fmopkeeper’s spouse, she talks of 
"Our young l^|dy,** thereby giving a 
lesson to the inhabitants of the Fau- 
bourg Saint Germain, who simply say 
«My daughter” 

Natoalnesa is au essential item in 
good-breeding. Hear what La Bi-uyero 
thinks on this important question. 

“ Some voung people do not sufficiently 
understand the advantages of natural 
charms, and how much they would 
gain by trusting to them entirely. They 
weaken these gifts of heaven, eo rai-e 
and fi'agile, by affected manners and au 
awkward imitation. Their tones and 
their gait are borrowed ; they study 
their attitudes before the glass until 
*hey have lost all trace of natural 
manner, and, with all their pains, they 
please but little.” 

Without being vain, a young giri 
should bo careful of her person. 
Nothing is more repugnant to good 
taste, than an air of neglect in the toi- 
let and de}>ortmcnt a woman. The 
hivir and jiead-dress especially, require 
care and neatness. 

Beware of imitating those people who 
never know what to do with their 
bodies, and can never keep their hands 
quiet. 

Sw'inging on one’s chair is extremely 
ill-bt-ed. 

The eyo-glass stuck in the oye, de- 
notes either the dandy, the clerk, or the 
student. This custom is in no way dis- 
agreeable to the passers by, but it has 
an air of ill-broeding and iinpeitineuee. 

To follow a lady in the street, .«id 
turn the head to store at her, is still 
more impertinent than to do so in a 
promenade, especially in Paris, for rea- 
sons which cannot be further adverted ” 
to in a book intended for yo\pig persons 
of both sexes. 

Familiarity with servants should be 
avoided, but they should always be ad- 
dressed with civility, 

* From Paritim MapieUe^ J. F. Sbaw. 
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Noble familieft do BOt encourage 
children to use the pronoun ihtm, in 
speaking to thoir parents. In defiance 
of fashion we venture to blame this 
custom. The and yow have nothing 
to do with filial respect. 

.Some people, in speaking to you, have 
u Billy habit of passing th^ hand 
thtough the hair, or stroking the moua- 
tac he ; some even carry a pocket comb, 
whu'h they produce on all occasions, for 
dioss.ug the beard : others bite their 
Thulfi, play with their watch-key, or jingle 
the money in their pocket ; all these 
ofieucos against propriety denote a want 
of good hroeding. 

Fixci ss in perfume should be avoided, 
lest the suspicion be excited that you 
deni in the oduiirs that you exhale, 

Tho name of the peraon you are ad- 
diGB^mg should not be added after 
Monsieur and Madame. 

Good sense has often more to do 
than education in making a polished 
man. 

One of the essential qualities of good- 
breeding, is deseiwing general esteem by 
one’s deportment.* 

In little social games, a malicious ^rl 
will sometimes amuse herself by im- 
posing on a companion a forfeit that 
will make hor ridiculous; ,tlus shows a 
bad disposition of mind os well as ill- 
breeding. 

If, in offering a lady a gift, you select 
ouo that is very costly, you may be 
guilty of an impertinence. 

To speak in society of private matters, 
It, exJu’cmcly improper. 

Turning up tho sleeves on sitting 
down to table, as Some people do, is 
gross in the highest degree. • 

A habit of swearing constantly, mai'ks 
a^/ulgar man. 

Calling to Jdio wmter with# a loud 
voice in a public-room, and striking 
violently on the table, are indicative .of 
extreme ignorance. 

A snuff-taker should not take out his 
box at table; lus neighbour will be 
little pleased at receiving the stray 
gi'ains in Lis plate. 


Itkd!scr0^t questions are 
as Well as unseasonable hMtAnfim, 

Tou should be rewfy to act ^^0 
knight^ if a lady in^our company is 
t^ked. If she ja^vo offence, and that 
without reason, your oifiofisonly that 
of mediator. You should even ask 
pardon, for your oompatfiop. A buWy 
would act otherwise : but it is absurd^ 
to get into a quarrel for the sake of 
maintiuning that a person who is inso- 
lent has a ri^t to be so, and that be- 
cause he is of ycFur company. You will 
show yourself, in acting thus, as iU-bred 
as he. 

If, in doing an obliging adt„you moke 
people fed the bbllgation, you de- 
prive it entirely of its value. 

A young girl should never write to 
her lover. 

To fill a glass to the brhn is urn 
. genteel. 

If you speak of a mend to a person 
who is not intimate with both him and 
you, preface hia name with the word 
Monsieur* It would not be proper to 
say to a servant or a porter—** Is Julius 
hero You must say ** Is Mr. Julius 
here r 

A servant who understands piopriety, 
always speaks of his superiors in the 
third person. 

When you receive a present, .it would 
be an offence to the donor to dismiss 
the porter without a gratuity. 

If tho honour of a woman be attpeked 
you should always defend it. It is not 
allowable for any one to assail the re- 
putation of a lady, even if she be open 
to censure. 

In waikii^g with a lady in the street, 
leave her the inner side of the pave- 
ment. If youi meet friends in a narrow 
passage, or on a' footpath, be careful not 
to block up the way. It wotild be very 
impolite to inoonvenienoe the passers* 
by in this manner. 


DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 

The character of most individuals is 
almost w|iol]y to be traced to domestic 
education^ Our first sensations neoes- 
sarlly produce the greatest offsets ; and 
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tile power witli which th«^ 4ust upon the 
suaoepi^iBt^ of the t«»($er u^d » 
evidenoed in tSa^e dbeiflai of domef^tic 
tie«y local abtachxneedNh^ «nd patriotic 
feelinga. The eairlleet ettocearion of 
ideft$ to whiicii We eve aeeuetomed fprm 
our pritoaA hablla, whether for good 
or evil ; ana theee are eeldom pr never 
eiudicated. But what can he learned 
at the house of a drunkard and a slut, 
whose improvident imiou was hastened 
by ein, who are degraded in body and 
mind ; where disorder, poverty, and 
etrife, are ever in the ascendant t Or, 
how can dirty and neglected children, 
aasociuted with none superior to them- 
salves, adqtdre a single benehcinl habit, 
or exj)erience a single train of whole- 
Bome ideaiS, in the ^senoe of parental 
care, in thfir desolate homes? What 
domestic, what local attachments, what 
patriotic, what generous or virtuoi^,: 
sentiments, caK be expected in such 
quarters ? 

Eveiything which disconnects our 
minds and being from our parontai 
hearth, must needs have a debasing and 
pestilential influence ; but what can be 
done to ai^eliorate the condition of such 
helpless ones? Even amongst the 
higher dasees, diildz^n are left too much 
to themselves, or with aervanta; but 
here the evil seems to bo unmixod with 
n single I’edeeming feature. “ The 
beaten track of customary vice" is 
follipwed without scruple. ‘‘Parents^ 
be virtuous," said the heathen satin i*, ; 

“ ili on no other account, at least for 1hr» 
sake of your children," Our i^ifont 
schools may effect some grtod 5 b^rt at 
best they «c» imperfect subsiitates for 
what parents ought to be rtdously ac- 
eomidishing for themselves, and none 
but parents can aocor'.pllsh. Home 
should bd' rendered happiest of all 
the scenes of our dxildhood, endeared 
to us by a thousa^ad lovely associations 
cherished in strong memoiy on account 
of the noble »,nd generous feelings there 
excited* 'Then, its remembrance would 
hang like an enchanted spell upon tbe 
teuii>ted youth; and, if he fell, ever 
’^JniRper in the ear of the wayward pro- 
digal a loving invitation to xeium and 
be blessed a^in 


Child ts father ef the tnan : 

‘^tand I oeUld wish my do^ «o he 
lueind each to seek hsr suttutoi 

**The thought of eur post yonm in mo both 
breed 

Per|MM»al benedictito^ not indeed 

2^ that whicfli l» nie«rwOstfay to bo hlMt-^ 
DeSight, end Ub«%» the oliii^e ereed 
Ot Childhood, whether hosy or at rest, 

With tiiw fledged hope stm fluttering lu Ids 
hmsi— 

But for thode flrSt alSsethnif, 

Those Shadowy veedHeClIofui, 

Which, be they What they may. 

Are yet the fonmtaln-llghi of i\]\ our day. 
Are yot a master-light of all our soeittg, 
tJpliold us, cherish, and have power to 
make 

Our noisy years seem tnomerits in the being 
Of the eternal sflenee ; troths that wake, 
perish never : 

Which neither Ustiesnaf ss nor mad endeavour 
Nor roan nor boy, 

Nor all tliat is at enmity uitli Joy, 

Can utterly aboUsh or destroy ! 

Hence, in a seraon of calm wcathw*, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that hmnoi'tal sea, 
Whicb brought us hitler; 

Can in a loometit travel thither. 

And roe the children sport ajwn the <jhorc, 
Anv* hoar the ndgh^ naters nilUttg ever* 
more.*' WoanswoaTB. 

But R painful illustration of the influ- 
ence of early association is afforded by 
I the history of Bord Bacon, The royal 
j presence and favour, whicb he attracted 
as a quick rmd intercsihig child, seem 
to have raised ambitions in bis 

asjpiriug mind before his judgment 
could control iliem. The of 

slate, and pomp, and worldly grandeur, 
or the service of royaltj", thus became, 
as he ^ calls it, his “ urHt love," — ^his 
strongest passion, which all his delight 
in pbilosoijbieal meditation and studi‘> 
ous retirement, and all the natural Ibi- 
pulse df h^owerful genius, could not 
eubdue. He was trained to be A 
opurtier idmost from his cradle; and 
hence arose all those mean and shuf- 
fling arts and evariens, lyidch have so 
fearfully sullied tis ghny, as they cor- 
rupted hk noble disposilion, and even 
dimmed the lustre of his eye. 
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It Li obvioua cerreitoraa mA 
olegance of . lasyguage will be QUMt 
easily acquired, vmext thiJise vitk wkoija 
we have most constantly associated in 
early years have possess^ these aceom- 
pU'jhments, and thn« fomed our ear 
and gHai'peiie<| our tongue. The 'B.oinan 
orator stiikingly illvurtrates this* by the 
ease of Curio. He was very illiterate, 
and even ignorant: he thou^t eloHirly ; 
his e|raogemeat was bad; his memory 
most defective ; and his action so awk- 
ward, as he rolled himself violently 
about, as to excite geneiul ridicule. His 
education, os a neglected irard, had 
been of the most wretched character ; 
and yot, so great was the force of do- 
mcsMc association, that his language 
was due, and hie fluency of expression 
acimirable. — (Cic- de &ut*, see. 59.) 
If such a happy talent was tiius ac- 
quired without ^ort, what might not 
have been accomplished by well-dii-ected 
labour 1 We have been recently in- 
formed that SirBobert Peel derived his 
fluency and eloquence from the manner 
m u Inch his father had trained him up 
from early boyhood, to speak from a 
table on any suhje^ su^ested to him. 
Applause stimulated his efforts, how- 
ever imperfect at fii’st, until the habit 
was acquu etl, which was afterwards so 
jidmirably matured. Such an anecdote 
is, at least, strikingly Ulustrativo of the 
success which might be^ reasonably ex- 
pected to crown similar persevering 
efforts. 

CK’cro beautifully says i We have 
read the letters of Cornelia, tho mother 
ot the Gracchi. It is evident that her 
sou were nursed ^cdiioatm) in her dis- 
course moro than in her lap.'* Woman, 
indeed, of energy, piety, or talent, have 
exercised a pixidi^ous influence over 
their childrcju. It is said that these 
commonly resemble their mothers in 
ftleir intellectual qualities; and that 
this fact acooiyits for the notosious de- 
ficiency in the sons of Tully and Lord 
Chesterfield. Cleobulus vainly urgpd 
his countrymen to edueate their 
females ; the^ew who fallowed hie ad- 
vice witnessed the benipfleial result. 
Wo cannot be surprised at the love of 
pleasure, frivolity, and extezxud embdb 
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UshsEWt nrlrioh distbgiiMaft the tuass ; 
it is the vdheney of 
which is thus manifested) miy Ibed 
upon husH beeause no solid flotudsh- 
ment has been ever j^vlded te tinaa 
In to ssfjest the ev^ we must 
direct them to higher and nobler ob* 
jeots : wo must educate them thorough* 
ly, and with earnest dfligence. ThW 
w^ subssqtwntly mould the character 
of their sons, ana impart to genius and 
to virtue a softness smd deticacy whloh 
can be fbund nowhere else. Theur love 
and teodemeyM will reader their influ- 
ence j^iOrmanent and paramount, as “ in 
sweet and kindly tones and words, they 
direct the opening mind to nature, to 
beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds 
of virtue, and to the source of all good 
to God Himself." 

The great defect of domestio>traimng 
jsa general is the habit of oherisMng 
pi'ide and vanity in ehiJSli^ and of al* 
lowing them to have their own way in 
everything. It is forgotten that a 
child must pans into a selfish and op- 
posing worH that the contradi(h 
tions and triala to which he must then 
be exposed so unexpectedly, may render 
his existence a sore burth^ MmselL 
The hot-house plant sickens and dies in 
our harsh climate when protection is 
withdrawn. 

If our early trains of ideas create a 
habit of over-valuing any pleasure or 
pain, too much will be sam'ifleed during 
life to obtain the one or avoid the other. 
We shall be in prodigious haste to 
reali'se a pleasure as soon as desired, or 
to extinguish a pain as soon as felt. But 
these re%>ults can only be attained by a 
series of steps, frequently numerous 
ones ; and, if imparience hurry us to 
overlook these, we may sacrifice more 
than we gain* It is desirable that 
parents should follow the order of na- 
ture, and never thwart it, and thus cmi- 
tribute to furm comet associations in 
the minds of their children, as to the 
connexion between pain and sin on the 
one hand, and pleasure aiid good con- 
duct on tho olher, and as to the import^ 
auoe of the constant exercise of pnUebeo 
and self-oontioL 
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AAVINO, BFBSrBISQ, omK^. TiXim, 

Lmmmt BonBomm, ajtd bequeath- 
ing MONEY.* 

lx tteeda no damontriaration that ^ 
mvinff of money !« ag eeaential as get- 
iing. fbr the attainment of a permanent 
independenoe. This is one of those 
self-evident truths that meet' with a 
ready and a universal assent. It is 
even a truism that it is as phyedeally 
impos^ble for money to aooumulate 
wimout saving, as for a leshing vessel 
to hold water. There is no income so 
huge that oannot be got rid of, and no 
BUm BO small that an able-bodied, in- 
dustrious man may earn in this country, 
that will not suffice, so long as he 
remain single, to lay the foundation of 
an independent fortune. A young man 
who can earn a dollar a day has but to 
resolve save a portion of what he 
earns towards fapital tb start business^ 
upon, and the difficulty is already half 
overcome. A capital acquired in this way 
is generally la^ng, while capital ac- 
quired by loan or inheritance is too fre- 
quently lost. The industiy and ejQTorts, 
used in acquiring capitsd train to habits 
of businees, which, as we have before 
shown, are necessary to success, and 
without which trai^g, business is 
most apt to fail. In looking abroad, 
too, we generally see those who com- 
mence life by their own personal efforts, 
and by such efforts start themselves in the 
World, are the most successful. 

But a man has only the right to 
commence the work of saving alter all 
his just debts are paid; aim all Ills 
debts are not merely those of which the 
evidence is a note, or a bond, or a 
moriigage, or a book account. If he is 
the head of a family, he is under ob- 
lipfations to hie family which he must 
discharge. As a member of society, and 
one of uie greatffimily of man, he owes 
debts of brotherhood to those whom 
misfortune has visite^ of which he 
must pay his proportion- Charity is 

«Froin ** Money :bow to Get, bow to Keep, 
and how to Uee tt. In connexion with this 
article we reooinmend the perusal of How 
a Fenny became aTboneand Bounds/* price 
Is., Just published bY«Hotileton & Wrigfai. 


not merely a politic virtue, in the 
exQorciBS of which he may reap an 
inward satisfaction, but in the neglect 
of which he inonrs no guilt. Charity 
is a solemn which no one can fall 
to pay without moral bankruptcy. It 
is a debt so binding in its nattire that 
physical impossibility to have the 
means to msbhaige it is the only 
suffioient excuse. 

Tlie totally diffiarent rules mend 
principles that apply to the getting and 
to the using of money, are the rock on 
which theorists split. The distinction 
is one that they do not seem to perceive 
clearly. They pour out the vials of 
their indignation on the getting of 
money, when it should fall upon the 
improper use of money, They at ono 
time contend that a man should not 
devote more of bis time to the acqui- 
sftion of property than will barely 
suffice for his wants, and then argue for 
an amount of charity that he co\ild not 
possibly be able to give without unre- 
mitted industry. 

But there is a question of equal diffi- 
culty, and perhaps of greater practical 
importance, which honest men encoun- 
ter, and that is, hof^ can contiibutions 
be mven so as to effect the greatest 
good This is best left to every indi- 
viduaTs discretion, every one remember- 
ing that nothing good can be achieved 
without labour and attention, and that 
he must not trust to other‘s nor alto- 
gether to rules which are only intended 
to help discretion, not to be its sub- 
stitute, as a means of supersctli* g the 
exercise of these qualities even m the 
disiiibution of ohanty. One fat'fc ^odih 
fully established by large exi)ei#nce, 
which is, that fixed sums appropriated 
to any particular speoieB of charity — 
such as* to maintain the poor, to feed 
and clothe orphans, to rear foundlings, 
&c., generate die evils they are iiitendad 
to cur^ Men are made cureless of 
providing for the future when they 
know that they will always be able to 
fifid a refuge in the workhouse, or th<^ 
will marry r^ordless of whut is to be- 
come of their soffspring, iffiither persons 
have made provision for I’caring and 
educating foundlings and orphans. The 
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principle th&t earii pair of pareute are 
morally bound to provide for the wel- 
fare of their oS^ring ie set at nought 
by such a provision. The task is taken 
out of their hjmdi when ohariteble 
establishments for suoh e pmpose 
become nun^ereus. It ou|^ to be 
remembered, that though founded by 
property bequeathed, all such iustitu* 
tions are really ma^tained by 'the in- 
dustry of each liviug generation, and 
that, consequently, a great multitude of 
charities have me double effect of 
tempting individuals from the perform- 
ance of their duties, and, at the same 
time, of making the performance more 
^ihcult. The tasks of the poor la- 
bourer are increased in order that the 
rich may appear generous, while his 
moral instincts are misdirected. The 
question, therefore, how men can apply 
their charitable contributions in the< 
best manner must be left to the dis- 
cretion of every individual ; but be is 
bound to exercise discretion in giying, 
os well as in getting and in saving. 

There are many reasons for saving 
when a man has the power and has 
aid all his just ^ebts. Every one is 
able to illness and misfortune. For 
all the night cometh when no man can 
work. Everywhere, and fit all seasons, 
theie are rainy or stormy days, when 
he who has made no provision for them 
must Ixj hungry or in want. A married 
man may save, for the sake of his 
family ; on unmarried mau for the 
sdie of getting married. Children 
cannot provide for themselves, and 
though it does not seem prudent to 
proyide too well for children, for that 
too often makes them idle and worth- 
less to others aad themselves, they are 
all the better for receiving a good station 
in the world and having a good out- 
fit to begin with, w^hich can, in general, 
Ttoly be done by the saving of parents. 

To perfornj a man*B pari in life, 
he must not always be under the goad 
of necessity. He must to aom& extqpt, 
plan his existence, or have it planned 
for him, wh)ch is done when a youth 
is bound an apprentice or enters a pro- 
fession ; and be must, at the same time 
whether it be in subordination to that 


plan, or ^ subversion of when he 
ohac^ his punmits, guide hk oonduot 
by oircumstantses from day to day. 
society, immediate neoessi^ anim 
rather from the respect wehaye lor ihv 
opinions of one ancriher^ than 
l^ysical wants ; fmd a man who abva^ 
bos hia living to seek is thus 
dent on his firilows, and oaimot pltm hm 
existence for himseSfi He is tiie eervani 
of his brothers. It is plain, firoin ibe 
money of the world being very small in 
amount, compared to the property in 
the world, and from the bulk of the 
property in the world being annua% 
created and aimually oonsuiped, thidi 
property is rather an immaterial than a 
material or physical relation. Materisl 
wealth cannot be saved with advantage ; 
for iron rusts, provisions moulder, doth 
becomes a prey to the mpth^buildinj^ 
&11 swiftly te ru^ unlesir carefn% 
looked after ; what is ft all times really 
saved is power —powdr over other men 
by whose labour the material wealth 
saved is made profitable. Land, too, 
supplies man with little but thnber, 
which is in his way till he has obtained 
plenty of bread; or brambles, which 
only excite additional indSsiry, and 
make more labour necessary to obtain 
food. What men really save, therefore, 
and bequeath, is power to obtain the 
services of qiher men, represented by 
the possession of land, houses, food, 
clothmg, money, &c. &c. 

On this view, the saving winch ends 
in amassing a large fortune, another 
name for accumulating power, is not 
very desirable. In a public point of 
view it is known to be of no advantage, 
except as every kind of waste, destruc^ 
tion, and unnecessary oonaumption is to 
be avoided, — because what the saving 
man doOs not consume, another doos. 
He puts his money out at interest — ^he 
lends all his spare produce, and those 
who consume it pi^ him foi' the use or 
the enjoyment. In a private point of 
view saving means privation, seli-denial, 
or probably excessive and oyer-labour 
in order to save. It means, therefore, a 
refusal of ^tural and healthftil enjoy- 
ment, and is otherwise of no advanta^ 
to the saving man. He cannot oaixy 
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Hb ticfixes with him* tmA ih |&o«l caaes 
ha lanTas thiem 4a he iK^iMiomed hf hifl 
heirs. Boma perseni^ fdm eifepeetationfl 
of getting hie imlth, or 

are hred up iu the eaipe^tialD of re* 
oeiTinsfit) lihe e^poetotion deade^^ 
esertkm, esciemm idlertess atid false 
honest ee^dimwm formation «of bad 
heblt^ and hi the great majurit^r of 
cebfieB renderetheexpeotantaB imh ^7 
man ae lon^ «e he lives. 

Weeee odcrHiioally the eldest soneof 
great physiozaaiB^ gre&b 
geiiiew, great ^mirals, and Boi^ettmes 
of great merchante and manufacturers, 
w)m pass fii tdle^ worthless, and iBise»> 
able existenee, beoause their thth'^s 
toiled and erred to make krge fortunes 
for them. Hope k the balm of life, the 
stimulue to exertion, ^nd ft indicts a 
terrible irdpry on a youth, so to provide 
for hisn ft to leave hhn no rational 
obj^t of hope to exoite generous ex- 
ertions, A bom lang removed from all 
competitimi, who has no hopes, and is 
deprived of etery rational m(vtive of 
exietence, is a misei'able man. Ko one 
is more happy than he who is contintr- 
ally ooeupigd by some honourable and 
hopefhl pursuit; and as the bulk of 
honourable puixmts have for their 
object ^ ge^ng money, as the almost 
universal measure of and reward for 
exertion ; so to enrich a youth as to 
deprive him altogether of a natural and 
rational motive ibr exertion, is to make 
him in general a very miscmWe man. 
Baving, therefore, to accumulate a large 
fortune, in ordcrto found a family, as it 
is called, is nut a good, but an evdl — 
not a virtue, but a vice, (hie man 
shortens his life by privations and 
anxious toil, to shorten the life of ano- 
ther by idlonese and dissipation. 

To obtain power over other mcai, and 
exact sc^rvices from them, has universally 
and at all times been considered ^ 
great advantage ; and slaveiy, with ^ 
its concomitant and attendant horrors, 
has been carried into el^ for that 
purpose, aaid for that purpose only. As 
modetm laws and inpititutioiMt, particsL* 
laxly all those coneeming property, had 
their origin in a state m sotaety ^en 
flliivery prevailed — ^the broad ttcres of 


a levM baron^ carrying With them a 
power to exact the labour or the pro- 
perty of all the seiifik on them ; and this 
power over lond being the baris of our 
laws oonceming^p^ify, it is a consider 
ration of some imporbrnee in saving, 
nnt so to save' as to peypOtnato mad 
atrezwthen the slavezy from evils still 
existfiig, Great aoeuainlatloiiu under 
this «^et are merriy great gatherings 
of power in indiriduri hands, over 
otiier men. A parent saves to give 
that power to his children; if it be ex* 
osssive it exposes theBii mere or lees to 
the inconveniences which have always 
attended on slavery* They arc eitb^ 
manters, like the oldest sons, or poor 
and dependent IBte the younger, or Hke 
the daeghtem A man sh^culd not, 
therefore, save so as to increase the 
evil. Tito power he aocwmidates in the 
|e hands of one, is power over his other 
succeesors. To save under a legal dis- 
pensation, which directs the aocumuW 
tion mto the hands of one, is to make 
liim arrogant and careless, and t > make 
others Bubruissive, dependent, and ob- 
sequious. Saving, therefore, may be 
injurious to u0ecfcio% and to morality. 
The man who neglects the amenities 
and kiudline-ees of family life, or of the 
fnendly circle, merely to labour con- 
tinually that he may l!Wap up wealth, 
saves by injurious means and for in- 
jurious purposes. 

The contrast to the power of one to 
extort the labour of others ia the fireo 
exchange of mutual aerviuea. I'hat is 
the rule ol modem society, contra- 
distinguished firom the ancient rule, 
and its power is ©itendiug ; it pervades 
society mote and more every i\v, and 
will heneeforward regulate the savidg as 
well as i^e getting mcmey. Wc must 
save ns well as get, with the knowledge 
present to our mii^s, that other men 
are getting end saving, and we muiSt 
emuktef one another in ^ving as 
a? getting. We must not so save op to 
interfere vrith the free exchange of ser- 
vices : but as all large oecumnlations do 
interfere with that moderate saving 
wbkh tcs&ds to an equal diffusion of 
p<imcr, savings fey tile poor whenever 
possibk, tiiat tiaiy may not be depen- 
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deni, saving by middl® daaBW, tbtft lar groat aotnmrobfclonji^ wbjok imanoAf 
they may aad d»tribiite ik» esji^ will be lewened, moA nr 

large power of tbevefxrinh^ IB mtteK to proi^ be mm equally diff^ Aa 
be applauded. Tbe cUnes wbo Imre tbe amtopratic diatinciSotila <9tf 
most need of wring are tbe lewtable leoMzi, ^ mot^vm oms for 
to save. The moat deRtitate aro the ariatoagtio familiea ; mA taodwH Ww 
most dej^endent^ the most eoatibzelled thereloro ealigfatime ^y muet tidw 
can barely esihtf and can Bare nothing, the idspo of the Al||Ph)» 

Hen(se the oondHion of the lower orders hoarmng which hm 
thi'cmghoat Enrope has been only very oonjunotion with m^li^ty, 
little improved einoe the trara vrhm and fraud. 

serfclom wea generally ^ral^ The Of spmdmg money what om be ssid^ 
improrement has been meSe^ing ^om but that it should be something less 
amongst them. Ercum age to age timy than a man*s means, and in conformity 
have been able to save nothing; and to his tastes? Ereiy individual is bo 
from age to age the master olass, and different from every other, that it is a 
those ■w’ho have fundually ^erod their very rai-e thing to find any t^o exactly 
power, have saved and accumulated, and alike. This variety wf form is Accom- 
have continued the poverty and eeiiage ponied by an equal variety of iastA» 
of thomultituda Though amne persons though the deference and respeet we 
of very high authority, and the pFe8e|it have for one another tend to n^uoe aH 
dian 'ellor of the Ex^e^iuer, have sard , to one common and mutual stnndatd. 
that tlie rlcli dasseb become continually This becomes the medHure of a man’s 
riciior, and the poor oontinuaUy poorer ; expeoditureu His house, his dress, his 
yet the fact is, that the very poor and pursuits, are in conformity to social 
the ve>fy rich have proportionally de* usages, and to those of the class to which 
ertmod in numbers sinoe the extinction he belongs. He nmet bo regulate hie 
of serfdom, and a very numerous middle expeudifaire os not to sink below his 
daaa ‘has grown uj). It ts now fast fellowa, but emulously rise above them, 
inert'aaing, Jbrobably the future increase To command respect, is on# great ob- 
iii population will be chiefiy of the ject of every man's Bfe; and every 
midillc claeses. All the new woalth man, as the role, clothes himself ana 
found hi California and Australia is houses himself, which is something 
obviously obtained by mere manual visible to others, rather better and more 
labour, which iii consequence, aud in caiefully tban be habitually fsede him- 
ooneciquonce of a greaten' demand for self. More than fortune -health, com* 
it, iH everj^where becoming better re- fort, and happiness are veiy g^miully 
w^ad, i’erhaps it will no longer be sacrificed to the opbiion of the world* 
yei^' dilficult fur tbe great multitude to Men buy show things, and go about to 
save. It must be noticed, too, that show-places to keep up a fasmouuble ap- 
almost all manual labour is conjoined pearanoe, while they deny themselves 
with Home kind of skill ; that every and their families those oomfoita and 
lidx^lrer ifl to that extent a capitalist, convenience though neoefisary to 
and Bkill bcin^almost nniv^sally ai^ health, which peuroem only the indi- 
pretty equally diffused, wealth 'will be viduals, and wh^ the world are never 
so too. The curu|:)emou^ip of skill called on to admire. ^Let thy ganuent 
tods to ennoble and enrich labour, and be as costly as thy purse can buy”^ — 
Ihe process of oonvertiny? a l^e» and excellani advice — was founM on this 
a larger preporUon of society into principle, when men were distinguished 
middle dasees is now very conspicuoiis. by a luxiwy of dress, that is now lost in 
As less difficulty is found in obtaining a imiversal and omai^rUble plamness. 
Bubsietence, m families are more eas^y Still the dress of women is 
provided ior, m the chances become guished by its cesthiMB^ and very ofhnt 
fewer that a man will fall into a oondi- by its untidynero and uneomfortsble*' 
tion of dependent Boxfage, tibie motives ness, and mnoh is eaorifioed ho appear^ 
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auce in dress. To in health 

and strength all the menUbers of a 
fozuily, the ait ahd soienee of whioh 
ought to he xnudx moie studied than 
they aro, should be ^ first principle of 
all expenditure,* then to obtain com* 
forts and ease, and then to command 
respect by a good appearance. Frugality, 
order, and method, which make the six- 
pence of the prudent housewife of as 
much T^sJue as the shilling of the care- 
loss one, are the means for obtaining all 
the ends of expenditure. All getting 
of money is in truth for the sake of ex- 
pending it, and quite as much care, 
attention, and even genius are required 
to spend Inoney to advantage as to get 
it. To gather money by great diligence 
and exertion, and to be careless or pro- 
fuse in squandering it, is to forget in 
the means the end for whioh all labour 
is begun Expenditure seems much^j 
more regulated* by custom than exer- 
tion ; and changes in modes of living 
seem to follow at a distance the changes 
in modes of exertion and getting money. 
Expendittire is regulated less by indi- 
vidual taste than hy class habits, and it 
becomes those who acquire -wealth by 
honourable exertions, the leaders of 
society, to deliberate cai*efiil]y on the 
modes in which they expend it. Follow- 
ing rather a reasonable than a customary 
course, they should direct expenditure 
to secure health, to give ease, and to 
command resp^t. 

Of giving money there is little to l:>e 
said. It is a gift of services -which only 
the generous and the strong will maho 
To be enabled to give money is, how- 
ever, very often a motive for getting it ; 
and it is not unfrequently got by im- 
proper means in order to be given away. 
Hen are proud of being generous, and 
Turpin’s generosity gil&d his robberies. 
What a man honestly gets he may 
freely dispose of; and each man in 
giving a-way his supeifiuity must o6n- 
sult his own heart, his condition in 
society, and the wants of his neighbours. 
To give an arboretum to a town, as Mr. 
Strutt gave one to Derby ; to plant a 
tree ana to conduct a stream to the 
road-side, and give them to the thirsty 
traveller for convenient shade and drink, 


are praiseworthy gifts; but many of 
the ostentatious gifts of the opulent to 
the poor, such as gifts to paupers imd 
foundling only serve to perpetuate 
(some diseese or aome vice they are in- 
tended to reliev& 

Borrowing and lending money is 
borrowing and lendiagsemoes, which is 
an essential part of so^ life. Borrow- 
ing and lanmng are not^ therefore, to 
be indiscriminately condemned. The 
borrowing must always take place with 
a reasonable hope of repayment, and for 
the purpose of accomplishing some good 
object. To borrow merely to squander 
— to bon*ow in order to indulge in low 
vices — to borrow without a reasonable 
hope of having the means to pay, is to 
receive services from others and return 
none ; is to be useless or mlBc'liicvous, 
apd deserving reprobation. Ouiriod out 
extensively, it would soon extinguish 
society, and only in a very small degree 
is it, or con it ever, be tolerated It is a 
palpable and usurious vice, and like 
other vices is repressed by opinion. 
But to borrow services in order to 
execute some great or good work, which 
will enable the boirower to repay with 
interest all that he oorrow^s, is a groat 
means of men serving one another ; it 
calls into existence many mutual ser- 
vices that othei'wise could not exist ; 
and such lending and borrowing is 
I equally and especially advantageous to 
both lenders and borrowers. All that 
is neoossary to say of such lending and 
borrowing is -that it must be judicious 
on both sides. For barrowing and 
lending by individuals we can give no 
other rule : to serve a friend — to help a 
neighbour — to assist the needy and the 
industrious, are all kindly acts, ittiich, 
when done in a right siArit, are sure to 
be rewUrded, though the money may 
never be reiioid. 

Bequeathing money is bequeathing 
power. Hy In maniy,iperhaps the majority 
of cases, a man loses the power actively 
to manage his prc^ierty before his death. 
As he becomes ag^ he becomes infirm 
and dependent. To giro up all, like 
Lear, and trust to children, is not wise^ 
hut to give up property during life to 
those who are to have it after death, and 
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who (most probably) manage it before 
death, seeme wiser than to bequeath it. 
The voice from the tomb i» not bo im- 
pre^ive as the oounael of the living 
man who baa yet something in his 
power, and tho aged may more advanta- 
geously guide or influence the young 
than the departed. A gradual and 
retiHonable distribution of an acoomu- 
luted property before death is to he 
recommended. When that is not done, 
and for all that remains when it is done 
—ns no Koneml law for the distribution 
of property, whether the rule be to 
divide it equally between all the chil- 
dien, or, when there are no children, 
between all the collateral relatives of a 
doeoai^ed, or to give a large portion to a 
widow, or to an oldest son, or to the 
youngest w)n, can never meet the require- 
menta of individual cases — ^the property 
should be bequeathed by will. To 
provide, os far as possible, for the help- 
less, should be kept most prominently 
in view • to give something to tho needy 
and the industrious, should next be 
considered; and the very last thing 
tliivt should be thought of is to add to 
the iichf‘-» of the rich. Superior to all 
iliohc* consider, ations, ^owever, is. the 
t.u't that almost every man is sur- 
lounded by those who have already 
sh.ired in his wealth, and who perhaps 
hive assisted to bring or keep it to- 
gi ther, and who have been bred up to 
t xpoct a large share of it ; in distribu- 
liug it these are first to be thought of, 
luul amongst them the most helpless, the 
most newly, the moat careful, should bo 
e>,i>ecial objects of consideration. Each 
individual case, however, has its own 
pecnihaiities, which are at least as 
vaiious as the height, forms, and shades 
of colour in individuals, and each can 
only be judiciously treated by the, ex- 
eicise of discretion. No rules can 
supply its place, or exonerate individu- 
als Itom the duty of considering and 
deciding for themselves ;#nd no gedlral 
babit is probably more pernicious than 
that of supposing that rules (Hin be the 
substitute for discretion, and of follow- 
I ing them to the disregard of the pecu- 
' har circumstances on which alone can 
be formed any and eWery sound judg- 


ment. The main object of all law is nob 
to define hut pr^ct rights^ and 
amongst the righia it has to protect Hio 
right of property is second in impor- 
tance only to the right of life. ^ Thon 
shalt not murder/* ^'and thou ehalt not 
steal,"* are promulgated with e^l 
authority and equal strictness, tlie 
right of fJrpperty implies the right to 
dispose of it, and consequently all regula- 
tions to dispose of the property of indi- 
viduals in any peculiar manner are 
infringements on the right of property, 
which the state is oiganised to prote<^ 
They ore all indefensible. Individuals 
should dispose of their own property, 
but it will remain for the legisBitor to 
determine how far he laiU worce tes- 
tamentaxy dispositions that can only be 
carried out by his authority. Get 
money industriously, reader, spend it 
methodically, and you will live happy, 
at!d bequeath wealth and a good ex- 
ample to posterity. 


ENTERTAINING BOOES. 

The age in which we live abounds with 
entertaining books. Stories of every 
description, some of them containing 
good moral lessons, are exceedingly 
numerous. Those of the better claM 
furnish food for fancy and feeling. 

Fiction has its peculiar attractions, 
and BO has truth. Imagination can 
scarcely devise more strange events, 
more striking characters, or more ro- 
mantic results, than occur on the pages 
of history. The entertainment derived 
fi’om true hooks is the most valuable, 
because it is the most worthy of being 
remembered. The mind rests upon it * 
with satisfaction. It accords with its 
native tastes. The child, as soon as it 
oan speak, says, ‘^Please to toll me a 
trite story,** Those who are most fami- 
^r with unfolding infancy, agree, that 
incidents simplified from tho Scritytures, 
delight it, though they may frequently 
be repeated. 

So, from the great storehouse of 
history, the young may entertain and 
enrich themselves at the same time. 
By extending their acquaintanoethrough 
past ages and distant nations, the powers 
of thought eotpand themselves, on so- 
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qoamtoQOo with illtuitaious eluiraoters 
u formed^ and hiix>irladg6if6.in^ which 
will be prtifltiai^le tlivoBghli&, both lor 
redaction uid convam&oi^ 

Some have objaciedt that a Wide 
mage of biatorj- mi^ give the young 
tmnd a piNmudam iatroduotion to the 
vices and follies that disgrace mankind. 
Vet thus to study them on the ma|> of 
man, and to fcrm a oorreet o|iUik>n of 
good and evil, and to deepen the love 
of virtue, and the hati*ed of vioe, by the 
force of eelected examples, might pre* 
pare the young better to nn^rstand 
character, and to resist tomptatioai in 
the actual struggle of life. The enter- 
lammsnts of history may be as safe as 
those of hctio|^and more salutary. If 
they sometinieB reveal the whirlpools of 
ambition, or the abysses of cruelty, 
they change the scene^ and present the 
quiet waters of peace fertilising the 
valleys, and, the pure rose of virtoie 
blooming in the wilderness. Examples 
of true greatness^ generosity, and piety, 
if less frequent than those of an oppo- 
site nature, borrow foi*ce from contrast, 
and may therefore make a deeper im- 
presskfn, and thereby awaken a stronger 
desire ^f imitation. 

The entertainments of history aid in 
acquiring a knowledge of human nature. 
We tnere see what man has been from 
the beginning, and what motives or 
temptations have moved him to good 
or to evil. Great care should be taken 
to form a correct judgm«it, and to 
measure by a true standard of excel- 
lence those whom the world lias called 
illustrious. 

* Especially should opinions te cau- 
tiously formed of those whose fame 
rests only upon military exploits. 
Though tho pride, cruelty, aud revenge 
that stun many of those now applaud^ 
as heroes, are in a measure {^listed 
because they weie heathen, still we are 
bound to judge of right a^ wrong as 
Christians. When we think of the 
misery, mcnimiug, and death that 
marked their course upon the earth,, 
we cannot but wonder by what rule of 
equity ** me murderer ihould smkjb a 
vUlcU/t, and many a kero f* 

To purchase a single conqttesti, how 


maay eyes have wnpii, how many 
besoms been jdecoed, hm many hearts 
broloenl If vietari^ and trkunphs, 
and trophies damie the look at 
tiieir dm mvaree; tortsents of blood 
Aowiag, widows aim orphans plunged 
in despaor, throngs df unprepared souls 
driven into the pressnoe ii their llaker. 

The patriotism that hares danger for 
the preservation of liber^, the ^.rinness 
that repels the sneroaohments of ty- 
ranny, the courage tisat protects those 
whose lives are entrusted to its care, 
differ from the ambidon that is willing 
to build its glory on contention, suffhr- 
injg, and death. This spirit is at war 
with His pETDcepts, at whose birth the 
harps of angels breathed the song of 
** Peace on earth, and good will 'to 
men.” 

History may be read by the young 
with a resolution of transcribing into 
their own character whatever it exhibits 
that is *‘juat, lovely, and of good ro- 
poi-i.” Thus will its pages not only 
afford rational entertainment, but be 
subservient to usefulness and piety in 
this life, and to the happiness of that 
which is to come. 

OLif CHINA. 

Ahono tho ornaments and decorar 
tlons of our modem apartments, old 
porcelain forms a very prominent fea- 
tuie. The activity shown in' tho pur- 
suit of a rare pieoe of china, aud the 
extraordinary price which has been fre<* 
viuently paid for it, are striking iudica- 
tiohs of the prevailing taste : and there 

a certain degree of reputolioii at- 
tached to the prissessor of a good col- 
lection, which IS highly stimul.itiug. 

Of all the pursuits of fashion, this is 
one of the most innocent. We have 
had frequent occasious to admire the 
female taste and judgment displayed in 
the selection, and we have listened to 
many an eiegrat dissertation from^the 
sweitest lips iilfthe world, on the beau- 
ties of a mutffated jar, until we have 
felt the incipient mania. Then have 
we pryed into every broket^s stoie m 
each uirtgr avenue of the metropolis, in 
the hope of fozming a oolleotiou suited 
to the dhp«uaioinR of OUT apartment, 
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and purchased paiflfful vebmnce 
to the state of Mrespneqw, 

The profioieiMiy of ih» Ch^metfe iik 
chief branch oltMr toftnufactsoreo, Uto 
state af their fine artA« aiftd atoa the 
relij^iouA o])mioii8 of the people^ mtiy be 
collected from jthohr p«roeli^. In the 
numerous piivafe ottbmets of this me- 
tropolis are speciiaeneof the most pre- 
cious kinds of poteehdn, for which the 
Chinese ha^ve been long pre-eminent, 
and the mannfiieton^ of ovr own 
country experience the benefit of these 
models. With the advantages of more 
correct princiides of design; the know- 
ledge of perspective, and of the har- 
mony uf eolours, we are only defieie&t 
in undenitaiKling the mixture of the 
mate rial a, and the plastic jiart, to i-ival 
the prcKluctlons of Eastern A&ia in this 
line. Tlic fosmer may he made good to 
us by our svkptrior chemical ocience, the 
latter will no doubt bo acquired by pa- 
tience and care. Every one therefore 
niubt ap(>laud the curiosity which leada; 
to ftiriu^ng snch collections, and must 
ccfise to wonder at the high price at 
which objects of such beauty and im- 
poi'taucc have been estmated. 

The kind of porcelfin chiefly prized 
M termed Mundai’in or Egg-nhell. It 
displayM the greatest ingenuity in tlie 
i.ibnc ; its ohaiuctoristic is extreme deli- 
c.icy, and the objects on it are of the 
most exquisite i>encilling and enamel. 
Tho maiks, however, by which the 
Mandarin porcelain may be kuovpu ore 
nut dc'cldedly agreed on. Some persons 
have ventured to recommend it by the 
thinness and ti'anaporency of the ma- 
terial ; others by the contrast of some 
rich colour on tne outidde with a green 
\erditer within , others again only, and 
perhai>B with justor reason, on the 
qu'drangulor cluster of diaractera* in- 
scribed on tho bottoms of tho vessels, 
The*^ gioups, it is believed, ore the 
mobt aneient cboroct^ of China, 
changed from thfiir hieroglyphical to 
a quadrate form, and ^ used as a 
court character. The inscription ru- 
corcls the dynasty and empever under 
which the specific piece of poreelam was 
made. • 

The Oradh Chim is admired for 


the craoki ebBervalble iA tbe 
wMoh, tfe in beUeved, ore oooiiiBEsioiied 
by the vase being suddenly exposed tu 
a cdbi draught of air, whik the vsrikidL 
is yat wonn. 

The more thick JStmml Ck^ is taf 
to be admired fiir its earth and paMiimf 
than for » tiae freedom with whiSb 
aquatkaod other plants are desiguei# 
on it, for the riehness of the cohmrs 
bud on iovamtsh, and the ouriotursyniii* 
bok with wiiioh it is embellished. 

The ijkiw^ is eonsidered of 

inferior quality; but thk mode of 
colouring gives admirable nckxsess and 
efieet when introduced on the gunuzae 
specimens of the old J ujiiyi^ which ia of 
massive manufimttne^ aSa admired for 
its wei^t. 

The Ohd j€tpcm, properly so 
l^eombines almost every quality mat is 
separately admired m the^poreebun of 
OMna. The brood dowers depicted 
on it are displayed in blue and red, 
burnt in, with the addition of a little 
enamel. But what chiefly gives rich- 
ness to these specimens, is the bold 
relief in which same of the flowers are 
executed, and afterwards gilt oqd bui^ 
nished. 

The Chinese have discovered a fertile 
source for the embellishments of tltese 
different kinds, in the ikbles of their 
religion; and, it is remarkable that, 
like the Greeks, they have chosen their 
earthenware to commemorate theiv 
moat seeret doctrines. 

A Chinese Emperor is said to hove 
observed that the dragons on hk crest 
were designed for more than mere 
ornament. They had a mend signiflesr 
tiou. We may affirm that many sub- 
jects depicted cm porcelain have a 
recondite meaning. The operation of the 
elements on each other, to produce the 
first created universe, according to the 
material notions of the Gentiles, seems 
to be expressed by the combinations of 
the jkry dragon with the /W^ ifoamy, 
pr bird of Paradise, expressive of Air; 
tihe Ky-liny oar homed dog, perhapa 
denoting Earth ; and the tortoise-fish, 
or the lotus; which indifferexitly imply 
Water. 

Fohi, the stndeni founder of tlm 
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Chinese Empire (ooevid with Noah) is 
rei^orted to tiave seen ^ tortoise issue 
from the water, heariug on its back a 
mystical and on this aocditmt 

we fbd a toHoise-shail pattern adopted 
on china fs a border, having open com- 
partments in which dowers are painted 
and enamelled in natural colours. 
Hence, the date of this appearance to 
Fohi being considered, we conclude the 
combined emblem denotes the vegeta- 
ble creation arising from water. But 
the forms, as well os the paintings of 
porcelain, are of mythological import; 
and the hexagon seems to have been 
generf\}ly preferred, from its represent- 
ing the natural vein or mark in the 
shell of the flSlBred tortoise. We col- 
lect from Bayer that Fohi appointed 
eight Tchin or spirits — ^they are proba- 
bly no more than the eight persons pre- , 
served at the general deatiniction ^f 
mankind, wifb which Fohi must have 
been coeval, but which he and a few 
others survived. These persons may 
be seen on bowls, plates, &c., standing 
on water, generally supported on a fish 
or aquatic animal, and are thus dis- 
tinguished : — 

1. Ifow-cing-koe, a female with a 
landing net. 

2. Hong-chong-lie, a boy with a flute. 

8. Lit-hit-quay, a man with a crutch 

and double gourd. 

4. Tong-fong-sok, a man with a fan 
and the fruit of immortality. 

5. Schow'-iak-how, a man with rat- 
tles or castanets. 

6. Luirhong ban, a man with a sword 
and cowtail. 

7. Tchung-colao, a man with a bam- 
boo tube and pencils. 

8. La-mi-tsux-woo, a youth or female 
with a basket of flowers. 

The implements depicted on Enamel 
China are the symbols of these divini- 
ties, and the fruit borne by the fourth 
person has suggested the form of many 
vessels in porcelain. Were a Chinese to 
present liquor in a vessel so shaped, it 
might be deemed a flattering mode ot 
Salutation. 

We find a ninth person, superior to 
these, who may, perhaps, represent the 
material heaven ; be is almost invaria- 


bly seated; he rides on the stork, a 
bird of supposed longevity; he is bald 
and aged, and he carries a sceptre.** He 
seems to be the ancient one — a title well 
known in the Egyptiitti, Scythian, and 
Greek mythologies as K-apaa, and 
Jupiter Pappaaus. 

THE MAN WHO NURSES THE 
BABY. 

LtTfijB children, lonely little ones, 
white-souled buds of existence, fair 
dovelets of heaven s own empyrean : 
happy the man of the world who, turn- 
ing Mb back on soenes of heartLess 
fiivolity and falsely alltaring pleasure, 
seeks his dearest enjoyments among 
them, in their purifying association, for 
“of such is the kin^om of heaven/* 

Would, for the sake of you, my dear 
reader, 1 were endowed lyith a pencil 
embodying the delicate gr^o of Coreg- 
gio, and a palette spread with the magic 
tints of Titian, that I might worthily 
pourtray the excellences virtues of 
this noblest and most admirable of his 
kind, the man who nurses the bab}. 

“ Who is he ?” demands a lEair damsel, 
in dulcet accents. 

Oh, that muB§ remain a secret, for 
a modest person is the one in ques- 
tion ; but a Uttle patience, and 1 will 
enlighten you as far as the bounds 
of prudence admit of enlightenment. 

Paying a visit the other afternoon to 
a friend who resides somewhere in the 
precincts of ■ I, after sojourning 

for a brief interval in the drawing-room, 
was invited by the lady of the mansion 
up to her boudoir, which, entering 
rather unexpectedly, the first object my 
gaze lit upon was me lord of the house- 
hold, ensconced very comfortably on a 
low couch by the fire, with the baby 
on his lap, and wearing, meanwhile, 
an air the most placid and matronly 
in the world. 

“,Ah, this is pretty employment for 
you, Mr. H— is 5i not?’^ quoth I, 
derisively. 

“Yes, indeed,'* chimed in his wife; 
“lie always mU take the baby when he 
comes home from the city.” 

But while her nonchalant tones 
seemed to oonvey the impression thaL 
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she but Ugbtly appreciated the treasure 
of a husband ihe ^ssesaed, it was easy 
to discover frona ner beainmg eye and 
self'gratuiatory stamer, that ana con- 
sidered him a very model of men— a 
pattern for extensive imitation. 

The man ifho nurses the baby, in 
utter scoin of my continue raillery, 
only tho more fonmy caress^ the mag- 
nificent little fellow, and, sweeping his 
eyes proudly over a.oircle of as lovely 
home-flowers as nee#to grace a fireside, 
from the blythesome small maiden just 
hovering over the verged of her teens, 
down to the lingletted, froUcksome 
fairy of some three summers, who, 
nestling close to her mother's side, 
darted at me, from her violet peepers, 
shy, curious glances, smiled his reply — 
a mute response far more eloquent than 
words. * • 

Ijittle children are the keenest phy- 
siognomists imaginable, for they have 
an infallible instinct which teaches them 
whom to approach or avoid, and to dis- 
tinguish, almost at first sight, a kindly 
aud sincere nature from a morose and 
ungeuial one. To the meek simplicity 
of a little child mAt return tho haugh- 
tiest aud loftiest spirit of man, ere it 
may become meet for tho kingdom of 
G od . The man who loves children, and 
is sueoesaful in winning their ti-ust and 
aflertiou, still catches through the clouds 
aud darkening shades of perturbed life, 
bright glimpses of 

“ The heaven that lay about bJm in his infincy j” 
and yet folds closely above his heart, 
cvlu amidst the toils and tatters of his 
out-grown innocence, a small remnant 
of that glitteiiug raiment of immaculate 
purity which robed the soul of the first 
infant when cradled, a tender nursling, 
in mother Eve’s arm. * 

Umph ! I wonder whether father 
•Adam ever nursed the baby ?” methinks 
I boar muttered in tones ofi^eep in- 
credulous bass. 

What a question ! Why, my good 
sir, of course he did ; and a beautiful 
sight it must have been to have seen 
that first family together. We will 
imagine a scene in that era; a bower, 
gorgeously draped with a profusion of 
fragiant bloseomiog vines, aud fur- 


nished witl» an enameled and flower 
broidered carpet of luxurious velvet 

reposing after the ^ils 
day, with the infant Abel in his arms, 
and graceful Eve kneeling lueside him, 
plajrfnlly Waving, just beyond the tiny 
grasp of the stniUng little one, a bunch 
of rich, luscious, purple grapes. Not 
for off flows a picturesque river, and, 
straying on its gently sloping mar^, 
may be seen young Cain, witSi curling 
locks and sunny brow, as yet unfor- 
rowed with the scowl of unhallowed 
passions, gathering for his baby brother 
a nosegay of the superb lilies and other 
rare flowons that friq^^it. The melo- 
dious ripple of the stream mingles 
faintly with the sweet glee of Abel as 
he welcomes, with a glad shoui^^the 
I returning steps of his playmate. >SMreet 
^and placid picture ! • 

Now, the creeping shades of evening, 
and the dews spangling each leaf and 
blossom, warn the sacred group that it 
is time to prepare for slumber. Phi- 
lomel commences her vesperian hymn, 
and Adam, the baby ztill in his bosom, 
ofiers up his accustomed sacrifice of 
prayer and adoration to the Preserver 
of his happiness, the bestower of his 
wife and babes. That radiant band of 
angels, who have been bending with 
looks of love and admiration over the 
scene, now, ere their immortal eyes 
vanish from among the myriads of 
silver stars, pronounce a fervent Amen. 

liot not for a moment be harboured 
the idea that my friend, the man who 
nurses the baby, is au effeminate or 
weak-minded individual ! No ! Nothing 
could bo farther from the truth. J)ig- 
nified in api>earance is he, of portly 
and courteous mien, in tastes refined, 
and, withal, with a mercantile reputa- 
tion that speaks well on ’Change. 

l^Iiss Bremer affirms that at no other 
time does a gentleman appear to such 
advantage as when presiding patriarch- 
ally in the bosom of his family. Certain 
it is, that a large majority of the more 
fascinating gentlemen one meets in 
society, are men of family. The man 
who reserves his sour moods for home 
-«who hoards up the spleen, which he 
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dared not nrraak m lor t^ie 

»d<nne8tie circdo^ialio ihtm tine &o&t 
door ISM. the ediole liew quiYers^^ 
ndio eiutnhee ^ hk Iwrate^ and tears 
dOP hiis nost wWh and Isoiiaees 

into the rdotm tehhn fihsrp anarl — who 
iosaes pom: Pmtsf off hor comiMahle 
tenahlen AQriAM*s{nt^<iHid kicks Bento 
taH he fiiirjty jeJIs with pain ; but, okl 
oh ! esneiihi%{iihe3i^ newr nurses 
the bsioy, is mtepered to perpetrate «a^ 
enormitT- whatever, and should be 
haxnnhed, with hue and c^, from the 
fioeiety of humanised beings. Mark 
him well; he is ripe for "treason, 
stratagems and i^oils; let no euch 
mon be trusted^ 

Therefore, sllbkil to my Mend I the 
man who nurses the baby, and does it, 
too, with suchirresi^rtible elegance ! may 
he contmiie to flourish, until hie crown 
blossom^ like the almond tree. Much 
astonished will he be, in sooth, when, 
seising on hk favonnte paper, he finds 
himself and his modest merits immor- 
talised in its delightful columns. But 
let him not blush, for right fortunate 
may he esteem himself, during tho 
progre'iis qf life he earn no leas lifmour- 
able cognomen than this, Man who 
viurscs the Bab^ / A. B. 

THE CANARY BIRD 
T^e Canaiy birds now kept and reared 
throughout the whole of Burt^pe w'ere 
originally natives of the Canary Islands. 
There they ai'O shll found in ideasnnt 
voUoys, and on tho delightful bauks i 
of spoikLUng rills and small streams. 
But for BO mo two hundred yoars they 
have been bred in Europe, 

About the beginning of tho sisteonth 
centujy a ship was wrecked on the 
coast of Italy, which, in addition to 
merchandise, had a multitude of cana- 
ries on board. These birds, thus 
obtaining their liberty, flew to the 
Island of Elba, the nearest land. There 
they found a pFoj;UtiouB climate, and 
multiplied Very rapidly. Had not man 
interposed, by hunting them for cage 
bird®, until th«iy wei*e entirely u?c^- 
pated, they would probably Imve 
ssituraUaed themselves there. 

Xn Italy were found the flrst taime 


omid»e,4nid|ihefie they are still rmscdln 
veetaumbeini. WifAihi the last hundred 
yeaaril "’they #eve so nccommoo mS 
sipexMdve, that eofly prinoes and people 
of mat wesilkt oould keejp them. But 
ftt &e preseotdi^ these biids are raked 
in edl oui* dries, and mobt of the towns, 
SMltold as moderate firioes. 

In its native isladd the plumage of 
ihe canary bird as said to be more 
beanriful than that of our tame ones; 
bat its song is %ess melodious and 
varied, oossiating of fewer notes, and 
utteied at Imuger mtemls. The ongiuil^ 
colour of this bird in its wild atuie was 
£gey, Tmfpng into green beneath ; but 
by dotme^t^ion and climate it has 
been so ekangod that canaries may now 
he seen of almost overy hue. 

Most commonly they ai‘6 of some 
shade of yellow ; but some- are grey, 
others white ; some are reddish brown, 
or chestnut-colwu*ed, others are beauti- 
fully shaded with green, Tliese are the 
prevailing colours, but they are blended 
in various oombinations, and tins pre- 
sent every degree of shade. Those the 
most prized exhibit mo^t marked and 
regularly these varisms shades 

The one most generally admired, at 
present, is yellow, or wnite u)»on its 
body, and of a dun, yellow colour on 
the wings, head, and tail. Next in 
degree of beauty is that which is of a 
golden yellow, with black, blue, or 
blackish-giey bead, and similnr wings 
Piid tail. There are also grey ones, with 
yellow heads, or with a ring about the 
neck; and white Ones with a yellow 
breast, aud white head and tail. Uiutse 
which are more irregularly maaked are 
less esteemed. 

• Tho canary bird is five inchp«» in 
length, »of which the tail cempriscs two 
inches aud a quarter. Sometimes the 
female is not easily distinguished fron^ 
tho male ; but the latter has generally 
deeper and brighter oolenira, tho head 
lb rather thicker, the body is more 
blunder throughout, and the temjfles 
and apace around the eyes are always of 
a brighter yellow than tho rest of the 
body. 

In selecting a bird, those ore best 
which stand upright on tho perch, 
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appear bold and And are not 

frightened at every noiie t^y hear, or 
everything they eee. If ita eyee aj^ 
bright and cheerfOLl, It is a sign of 
health ; but if it heejpa ita head under 
the wing, it is drooping and sickly. 

Its song shoikld aiao Be |)artiouWly 
noticed, for there is mneh difference in 
this resi)6ot. But as it often dependa 
on the j^cultar taste of the purchaser, 
no directions can be given for its appli- 
cation. In respect to the notes of these 
bmla^ there is much difference. Some 
of them have very fine notes; but if 
the song is not nne they can be edu- 
cated, by being placed with another, 
which is a good singer. 

They catch the tones of other kindred 
songsters with considerable facility ; 
hence, among the best singers there is 
a material difference in the song, which 
depends mainly on the bird with which 
they have boon educated. In some 
couutiies the nightingale is employed 
as a master musician to a whole flock 
of canaries ; and it is this which gives 
some foreign birds a different tone of 
voice from those bml in this country. 

In teaching tlie feanary bird to sing, it 
is usual to take him from his oom- 
rade.s, and place him in a cage alone. 
I'his Id covered with a cloth, when a 
short, simple air is whistled to him, or 
played on a flute, or a small organ. In 
this manner, by repeating the tune five 
or six times each day, especially morn- 
ings and evenings, he will Icam to sing 
it. But it will frequently roquire five 
or six montha before he will retain the 
w'lu>le tune, 

Canary birds sometimes hatch their 
youug every month in the year; buV 
more commonly they breed only.in the 
spring, summer, and fall months. After 
^0 young birds are hatched the old 
ones are fed with soft food, such as cab- 
bage, lettuce, chickweed ; also wfth eggs 
boiled hard, and minced very fine with 
some dried roll, or bread containing no 
salt, which has been soaked in water, 
and the water pressed out. Kape-seed, 
or the seed of the turnip, is much used 
for their food. 

Tip to the twelfth day the young 
birds I'emain almost naked| and require 


tu be corereil female 

the thirteenth they will ibed then- 
selves. When they, mfe » ^ 

the^ my be^emoved ihem the breeAli| 

It is E eurioua ^t that, when hew 
femelea with one male in the same 
cage, and one finnsle dies, the othtt*, i| 
she has not already sat, will haidi the 
eggs laid by her oo-mate, end rear the 
young as her own. 


PRESERTATION OF SIGHT. 
Take care of yoar Eyes . — Most people 
may preserve good sig|)t through their 
whole lives by taking c&re of it ; and 
yet most people forfeit it by neglecting 
it. Among the rules for keeping the 
eyes sound and healthy .the following 
trp some of the most irnportant : — 
Avoid glaring lights ; avoid abrupt^ 
violent transitions from light to dark- 
ness, and from heat to cold, and vice 
verea ; keep the eyes cleaff; wash them 
with lukewarm water. Accoiding to 
the old English pioverb, “ fasting spit- 
tle ia good, for sore eyes.” ^jtost ani- 
mals heal their wouude by llckmg them 
with theii’ tongues, for the saliva has 
great healing virtues ; therefore, if you 
suffer fi’om initation of the eyes, 
moisten your finger with your saliva, 
and apply it gently to the eyes. But 
do not i*ub or press your eyes at 
all roughly unless you wish to injure 
them. Never allow dust or hairs to 
remain in your eyes ; but if they get in, 
fill the eyes with lukewarm Water, so 
as to set the encumbrance afloat, aud 
gently 4raw your fingers across the eyes 
in the dir^tion of the noso, until the 
offendingi^substaucos slip out at the 
comers. '• I)oii*t put poultices ovei* your 
eyes, lest in attempting thus to draw 
out the inflammatory disease.?, you draw 
out eyes aud all. In oi'der to preserve 
our eyesight preserve your genoi*al 
eolth by air, exercise, and temperance, 
and merlioine when you re<iitir 0 it. 
Accustom your eyes to moderate and 
varied exercise, but never strain them 
by too long persevering over a work 
which they are weary of. Weak eyes 
are more benefited by a greou shade. 
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or blue or groon or 

goggled (m 8 de of wire gau^e) then hy 
thick bandages. Avoid readkig small 
tint after dinner^ especially i^ yow 
inner ha%bedn of the epicurean 
order. And do not read much by can* 
dle<light, nor sew black clothes, &c. 
As candles are apt to flare and produce 
an undulating glare, use a ground gloss 
or oiled paper lamp instead. Avoid 
eccposiug your eyes to an artiflcial 
draught of air. ]Dou*t roast your eyes 
by (Batting too much before a blight 
fire. If your usual position exposes 
one eye^more than another to a glare of 
light, protect the exposed eye by a 
green shade. double eye-glasses 

when you require them, rather than 
single eye-glasses, or even spectacles, 
and take core that their focus precisely 
suits your own. Choose apartmentri 
that are well wd evenly lighted. Ac- 
custom your eyes to the natural influ- 
ence of the atmosphere and solar light ; 
those who liii% in dork and close rooms 
will produce a morbid weakness of the 
optic nerves. Beware of strong reflected 
lights, especially those from white 
walls, ch&lk rocks, &c., for white hardly 
id> 8 orbB any ray, whereas the other 
colours absorb many. Accustom your 
©yes to view varied objects at near and 
remote distances, os by this moons you 
will preserve their free play and flexi- 
bility; whereas if you direct your 
sight too exclusively to near objects 
you will become near-sighted, and vice 
versa. Let the coloured papers of your 
rooms be rather mild and soft thi^n 
brilliant or garish. View objects in 
oblique lights so as to avoid their direct 
reflections, which often dai^e the eyes. 
The best colour for B}:>Ccta 4 cB is pale 
blue. Do not let a glaring light fall on 
the paper while you read or write. 
Keep the eyes cool by temperance, and 
the feet warm by exercise. When the 
eyes are simply weak, a tonic wosh, 
such as aluiU'Water, or green tea and 
brandy-water, is beneficial. When 
irritable, use weak goulard water, and 
produce defluxion from the nose by 
taking 81111118. 


THE BEOaAE. 

Abbogab ibrough tbe world am I — 
From place to place I wander by. 

Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, 

For Cmist’s sweet sake and charity ! 

A little of thy steadfastness. 

Bounded with leafy graceness, 

Old oak, give me,— 

That the world’s blasts may round me 
blow, 

And I yield gently to and fro, 

While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unmoved be. 

Some of thy stem, unyielding might, 
Enduring still tJirough day and night, 
Hude tempest-shock and withermg 
blirfit— *— 

That I may keep at bay 
The changeful April sky^ of change 
And the strong tide qf circumstance — 
Give me, old granite gray. 

Some of thy moumfulness serene — 
Some of thy never-dying green, 

Put in this scrip of mine,' — 

That griefs may fall like snow-flakes, 
• light, 

And deck me in a robe of white, 

Keady to be an angel bright, — 

0 Bweetly-mournful pina. 

A little of thy merriment, 

Of thy sparkling, light content, 

Give me, my cheerful brook, — 

That I may still be full of glee 
And gladsomeuess, where’er 7 be, 
Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook. 

Ye have been very kind and good 
To me since I’ve been in the wood ; 
r Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart ; 
But good bye, kind friends, eveiy oue^ 
I’ve far to go ere set ol sun ; 

Of all good things I would have 
part, 

The day was high erc^I could start, 
And so my journey’s scarce begun. 

Heaven help me ! how could 1 forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet I 
Some of thy modesty, 

That flowers here as well, unseen, 

As if before tbe world thou dst been, 

O give, to strengthen me I 

J. R , Lowell. 
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ANOTHER interview. WITH 
DR. M0SPRATT. 

Db. Muspeatt’s Biotionary of Cho- 
inistry; applied to^ arte and matm* 
factures, appears in mpttfcEly billing 
parts. Whatever ia djacussed is dis- 
cuased with remnidEablo oomplotanesB, 
the rationale of each process is very 
clearly given, and there is no stint of 
well-executed illustrative woodcuts. Br« 
Muspratt proposes to Hmself that the 
seeker of infomiation upon any sul^eot 
included in the plan of his dictionary 
.shall find in the work whatever he may 
chance to Ipok for ; and we have no 
doubt that he will so carry out his 
pl.vn to produce a book of standard 
value to the chemist and manufacturer. 

That it is at the same time not 
without much interest even to tbcp 
general reiider who looks into it for in- 
lumation, wo may show by quoting 
several brief and interesting passages. 

Aloohoi^ Ao. — T he operations of k 
distillery relate to the extraction of the 
alcohol from various sorts of grain. 
Wheat, oats barley, rye, Indian com, 
rice, and other of thfligraminaj, whether 
in the luw or in tho malted state, as 
well as the juices of fruits, sugarcane, 
beetroot, potatos, carrots, and even 
some of the grasses, and many other 
vegetable and natural substances, evisco* 
rate certain elements which, by peculiar 
])r<»cesses, yield alcohol. Distillation 
IS invariably one of these operations ; 
but It is preceded by others which differ 
according to the nature of the ingre- 
dients employed. Those liquors uni- 
vcraally known and abused, such as 
whiskey, hollands, gin, brandy, rum, 
spirit of wine, and cordials of various , 
kinds, all contain alcohol, which {^ses 
over m the process distUlation. 
British brandy, British gin, whiskey, , 
or* rum, are produced from com ; ! 
French brandy^ from wine ; ^est 
India rum, from sugar or molasses. 
The different qualities of these 
various liquids depend partly on the 
centesimal amount of alcohol, partly on 
the berries, herbs, and seeds with which 
they are flavoured, partly on their mode 
of manufacture, and lastly, on the 
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matters whsmee thsiy derived. In 
evmy oase> however^ the substance 
snfferii^ the prooeis of dktiltation i$ a 
sweet Hqtdd, but the means whereby 
the sac^srme material is instituted 
vary with rircumsiances. The extract 
produced frinn grain is converted into 
a kind of beer before being distilldcL 
The fermented liquor, modifled iu a 
particular forms beer at the 

brewery ; wldlst in the <EstiUery it is 
known under the name of wash, and is 
that liquid which undergoes, subse* 
quently, the process of distillation* * * 
From BcientiBO inquiries, the distillers 
and rectiflefs of spirituous Hqudrs have 
^thered a rich liaregsW^f experience, 
inasmuch as they have been made 
better acquainted with the nature of 
their operations, and more qualified to 
procure artificially any beverage almost 
mstantXnoously. But many of this 
class, much to the detriment of then* 
businesB character, pass by chemistry 
entirely ; the consequenc^ of which is, 
that in tho fabrication'^ of artificial 
liquors a most absurd course is often 
adopted, and mixtures used in favour 
of which there is neither the evidence 
of reason nor of common sense. 

Bxeb. — malt liquor of any kind, ora 
spirituous liquor made from any farina- 
ceous grain, but generally from barley, 
which is first malted and ground, and its 
fermentable substance extracted by hot 
water. This extract or infusion is 
evaporated by boiling in caldrons, and 
hops, or some other plant of an agree- 
able bitterness, added* The liquor is 
then allowed to ferment in vats. It is 
of different degrees of strength, and is 
denominated small beer, ale, porter, 
»brown stout, Ac., according to the quan- 
tity andnatoe of its ingredients. Beer 
is a name given in America to ferment- 
ing liquors made of various other ma- 
terials ,* and when a decoction of the 
roots of plants forms part of the com- 
position, it is called spring beer, Irinn 
the season in which it is made. There 
is {dso root beer. In Britain, the 
beer is applied in the seme way to fer- 
mented liquors made friim gilim, 
spruce, and molasses, as well as to that 
procured from malt and hops. In the 
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inhom oit 

wmmt^ <»f % Q9mmm wip wn^ttoyi 
m mjm, owntuiy of 
1il^<i#it;i^Ml^ mit libeir cop^ 
iM ^ 

jM# jin xm^ of 
mexMn j^ibon )prode«^ to «x|ilala, 
mit ttmmA wetf specko of oom kao 
him ttaod ht tke asAOufiOtctre of beer. 
^ it l» uffOflll^r mado ft<om 

* " ; in India frm the; in tke 

rof Aj&ici^ acoordiag to Mungo 
from the eeeds of the hoiem 
tr. spliced or oaz^ WoIl-bArdy. 
_ ^ obsemtioaiio are dbrroboratod 
jbf' other auiktesTM of antiquity; 4iad 
the wrevisia of Pliny evntotly takes 
pme from Ceres, the goddess of 
eorn^lexicographexe doub^^ whether 
It oraght not to be written eerirma*^ 
Plautus toore%mutcly eallsit Cferealts 
Hquot; that is, liquor used at the 
solemn feasts in honour of that goddess 
—the harvest home ; and both he and 
Columelia— a fianous writer oft agri- 
etdtave, who flourished in the reign of 
Ohftidius, and whose work is therefore 
coeval #lth the invasion of Bidtoin by 
that ranperor— called this liquor zythum, 
wldoh, traced baok to its Greek origin, 
is interpreted " drini from barley." 

Ihere is no department df the arts 
and manufheturea where chemistry has 
exerted a more decided influence than 


in brewing. In a smte of society like 
the present, when philosophy and enter* 
pi-ise travel with giant strides, and 
when every branch of ^hnology calls 
aloud for scientific aid, exact fcheo- 
netical infamation cannot be too widelj 
diffused^ Kotwithstandiug the trite 
saying which has existed from time 
memorial, that any old woman can 
brew^ it is worthy of remark that few 
old women, even in literature, are che* 
mistiji^ leWftr ehsimists are brewers, and 
fewm* stiil are the biftwers who, by 
ftttentioxL to (dxemical transformation, 
Irnva been able to Increase tho quantity 
of the ueefbl extract from n^t, ftnd to 
reject the errom, iboth in Heovy and 
in practice, that eventmdJy reduce the 
labour of the oldrwamaft brewer io fu* 
tijity and loss. 


Hftfty cqjiemtiviaknBW in so&ne of 
the lai^t t^wft tertftklkktuents, even 
now ridicule Uhd despise the idea of 
cImMy bebtgln any way oonnocted 
ftdth the art olJkewlng* Such ignovent 
IWejudioes oftl^ perpetuaite fugotiy, and 
oituse an emwiftoUB waste of property ; 
tftepjrogiMof ftselhl art is hn^ca; 
ana its promotera are un^erously 
manned by a spirit whkh k&ows not 
the limited range of iti own capacity* 

iVAVftE. — ^Perhaps ootlung in nature 
is more variable in character than this 
apparently simple fluid, which is not 
the a^a pura which it seems, and 
which many believe it to be, but a 
beteropeneous mixture of alkaline and 
metallic salts, acids, gases, and occa- 
sionally even animal and vegetable 
matter, some being held in chemical 
Union, and others in mechanical sns* 
pension. Pure water, or o»»rfr of 4ydro- 
ip attainalde only by art 

Hops. — The medicinal properties of 
hops are numerous. The odorous ema- 
nations arising &om them possess 
mrked narcemo properties. Hence a 
pUlow of the cones has often lieen pre- 
scribed to prom* to sleep, an coses 
w’hcre the administration of opium 
could not be effected, or would have 
l^en objectionable. Both mfuMion and 
tincture of hops aro mild and agreeable 
aromatic tonics. They sometimes mani- 
fest diuretic, or, when the skin wkept 
wnim, sudorific qualities. Their se- 
<itttive, sdporifi.c, and anodyne proper- 
ties ai’o very uncertain. 

The editor does not attacli much 
importance to the assertion that hops 
are narcotic, and that their influence 
upon the frame is wonderful, especuHy, 
when they are used in pillows, as he 
qpnsHers that the imagination f>lnys a 
most important part in all such matters 
— vide spirit rapping, table turning,^ et 
c&tera* 

The properties of hops in brewing are 
important, but may be given in a few 
words. 

AU the medical quaUUesare to some 
degree exerted by the liquors in which 
they ate emjdoyed. They render the 
beer more stimulant and cordial, and 
the bitter |wM{>le overcomes the die* 
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flgweaibl« #wew4!n«»» flrWiag: 

malt, wad ivy<4 ^ 

might be oS&askib, if not i^UTioUi, t| 

pemm haring «ei|c 

I»AQooM oi* aw 

jiSEsiqne in IQtireiNk, If Mt in 4hm airaiid ; 
find lib^ lu^duee hms lanodioeniinrils^ 
nf et^md ^OsMt JENribbnco.'iM 

m. impox^ aaid to lbttwanya#io«a;p«JS^ 

4ltlij3n’rA*untiinlVktt(<3 AVAItJhMtarfwMJOfjKSlbl^^ 

amd ^bdubit, fboxa the cohmw 

df ra{>oiiiv mow nrlom osoordiitg bo ^ 
eeaeon of the ^war and tftote of m a;«Ar 
ther, which limin ho^ mltEmes iaeiong 
the leoessea of ihe mo mrt w a a. 

As one appronohes the ^oomiy the 
earth seems to |N»af <rait hei£t3|^^wsnery 
a& if fiQsa voioeuoes of reddoe In 
a variety of eeil, but pdnoilMdl;^ of 
chalk and sand. The hwt tn ithe inor 
mediate rinnity is intolerable, and 
hdioni^hed by dae wiponr, whioh isi' 
pirgnates the atwoephore aetarc^g 
and somewhat sulphnroias emeU. T^ 
wliole scene is erne of terrible riolenca 
imtlooiiFu»»ion — the noisy outbifoak of the 
boiling stixamj the rugged and agi- 
tated fiuiiace; the rolumes of steam; 
the imjjieguated otmpsphero ; the lush 
of watoro among bleak and solitaiiy 
mountains 

The ground, wliioh bams and shakes 
beneith the feet, is covered vith beau- 
tiful cr^stallisaticoas of sulpliur, ke. 
The character beneath the eur&oe of 
Monte Ooiboh is that of a black merl, 
striated w ith carbonate of lime, giving 
it, at a short dktanW, the appearance of 
1 tiriefL,'itod marble. Former) y the place 
•v\a'> regiuded by the rustics as the 
tidianco of hell, a eupcretitlon do- 
iived, no doubt, &om Very ancient 
time i ; for the principal of the lagoon^ 
and the neighbounng volosino, etill 
boar tlic inin« of Monte OerboU—Jtfen?#. 
Ctihru The pjeaaantiy never passed 
by the spot without toitor, counting 
the iL* boads and unplormg thee pro- 
tection of the vu^n. 

The lajTOons have been brought into , 
thc^r pi esent profitable aortiofi withp a 
\ery few ;^ears. Scattered tmft an en- 
teiiBive district^ they haw become the 
piot^rty of Cmnt mrdorel, to -whom 
they ere a sowoe of wealth mow 


liirioo- ^ ^ 

Thai ihaci 

tiaw^ )ih«MKI Iwrft luMai 

msammi 9 MM ctf 
tveie attid iciliftirwidad la^ thus 

haw hwina 
ididln^ % iMdenfifie 
to none Of tfS^atleaak^ 

thdUhioeigiht aOOhriM 
hiihamiiihsca of h a aixkdaaa 

^biesiomwam: nerisit lew wm a rim bh y 
tiiit'^waeiaft torn mm trliofe na«;sa 
ai^ oocnmaiBoii 

fpSoi aomceia 4»inlll9^vhe^ 
ve^utb li^diwotly kite ^o3l4, by pr^ 
cesses Itotgh aimple, agw^imver 
thdese wnstieiatly 

• B»Bix>4 — hwy ^e ea^Beet 
pertods, at ta^ey appiwahed mvilieafdca^ 
became, asxtwew,inidimetively avmwor 
the neoewity of providu^a move omtain 
ix^eans jof Bstiaf^k^thecniavii^ of appe* 
titethiai the chase eouhl afElcid; hmm 
mtooduoiion of awdcvltiire has bean 
one of the most wMiud of htinian 
means to bshag about that lomxwr&ioit 
from Imrimirn heaiian, when 

left only to batty' hh a moor. This 
ai*t is 01 m of the uoadit&ottB impoeed 
upon imdNn ooneequsnioe of his fall ; 
and it continues to ha the msicatsy cf 
human existenos. It is observed ithat 
of all ihe matenal interests infinenoizi^ 
humaniiy, there is none which so oea^ 
pletely cmd tyranaioaUy IbtteilB 
davidoal as the care lor his da% iMai; 
and ihough this great feature is n^noed 
W different ptuauHs in Ufa, ftk 
^ifte BO many ttibutasy otmams mm 
/tvuloiiS» are contbxually meaiidMngtih 
ihey teminate in the all^sbsorbh>$ 
ocean of agrkadtuw, whkh is ihe mm 
of all the i^er branches Of mdusky in- 
vented hi modeiFii ages; >viihant 
none other mn, stnuC It is that art on 
wteha ihbnjMd milHons ef man 
d^emdent fisr their very life; in thb 
pwiHichtiy a! whxeh ab^t lidimrieiiijt^ 
of ^s fixed eapjtai of oitiliaed nttlblls 
are einbarhedj and upm whi^ mom 
than two hundred tawstw of huoMin 
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bcinqa expend their ; the About & teafitpoonful of the balHng 

parent uad forerunner of & the other powder is suffij^ent for each pound of 
arts. In every oUmeithen, at every four* ' 

epoch, the investigeti^ of the prinoi- FA»crrBisotTiTBAKiwo. — ^Thisbranoh, 
pies on which the mtloBiil practice of which was heretofore oonfiiied to retail 
this art is«founded ou^t to have com- confectioners, has latterly acquired an 
xnanded the attention of the greatest importance entitling it to bo ranked 
minds ; and to no other object could among the minor staple hommoditids of 
they nave been more beneficially di- th® kingdom ; for not only does the 
rected. « home demand absorb thousands of tons 

< Is it not strange that those engaged^ weight annually, but large quantities 
in the cultivation of the land are, as a are exported to the colonies and foreign 
body, amongst the most unsdentifio in ootmtnes. This change, like many 
the industrial pursuits of ancient and othem of modem date, has been brought 
modem times ? A paramount obstacle about by means of the manufacturing 
to scientific agriculture in the fanner is system : which, by its Subdivision of la- 
the great di fficult y which the" solution hour, the skilful adaptationofmaohiuory, 
of natural sdl^e always presents'^ and capabilities of production on an ox- 
thc investigator; and as nature's opera- tended scale, has so diminished the cost 
tions lie at the foundation of agricul- a« to place within reach of the million 
ture, the philosopher oan, in numerous ,what was till of late years a luxury for 
instances, go^no further in offering an the opulent. The production of fancy 
explanation than the humble husband- biscuits on the large scale mentioned 
man, ^ ts confined to some half dozen localities. 

Bakino Powder. — Bicarbonate of in this department one is struck with 
soda and tartaric add, mixed in equal the variety of form and names of the 
proportions, are other subatitutes for products. Bo numerous are those that 
yeast. The result of their action is the no fewer than sixty sorts aro made, all 
same as^the preceding ; instead of chlo- reputed to be different ; and whnt is 
ride of sodium, however, tartrate of most singular, e-^ry new kind seems 
soda is fr)rm6d. This mixture of bioar* for a season to take the place of its pre- 
boiikte of soda and tartaric acid is re- decessors. Thi.s if it augurs notliing 
tailed by druggists under the name else, at least indicates a love of novelty, 
baking powdoi'.” In preparing a which the trade tampers with to a vast 
dough with this compound, it is extent, for large sums are yairly ex- 
thoroiighly mixed with the flour by i>ended in procuring designs, as wtdl in 
agitation and sifting ; the usual quan- the form as in tho manner in wlii^*h the 
tiiy of water is then added, and the the biscuits are presented to iho jniblic. 
whole quickly stirred and mixed up Butter. — Though butter may hr cou- 

into the form of the loaf; as bool as sidered'^as one of tho most common of 
tho water comes in contact with the all ordihary thingfl, yet the ancients 
flour \vith which the mixture has be^ were nearly,^ not entirely, ignorant of 
ineorporatod carbonaic acid is liberated,, its existepce. The older transhdnrs of 
on account of the chemical action oorifj, Hebrew zeorned to think that they had 
sequent upon the sfflution. In makin| met •with it in Scripture, but most 
this kind of dough the handfl cannot he modem Biblical critics agree that what 
conveniently used in the usual way, as was formerly interpreted butter si.^n- 
the moist flour adheres to them ; and fled jnilk or cream, or, more properly, 
therefore a mechanical agitator, or sour thick milk. . The^ word relcrrod to 
wooden spatula is employed ; and when I plainly alludes to a liquid, as it aj>pears 
the mass has acquired suffioiept con* th^ toe substance meant was used for 
sistency, without any lumps ^ diy washing the feet, and that it was iin- 
flour being allowed to remdn/ Jjf is bibed, and had an intoxicating influence, 
ihaped, put into the moulds or other- It is well known that mares' milk, when 
wise, and baked as epeedily aa possible, sour, has a similar effect. 
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80. refeangibility of 

LIGHT. — If you hold your finger in a 
perpendicular direction vei*y neai* your 
ey^ that is to say, at the distance of a 
few inches at most, and look at a candle 
in such a manner that the edge of your 
finger shall appear to be very near the 
flamOf you wiM see the border of the 
flame coloured red^ If you then move 
the edge of your finger before the flame, 
so as fo suffer only the other border of 
it to be seen/ this border will appear 
tinged with blue, while the edge of your 
linger will be coloured red. If the same 
experiment be tried with an opac^ue 
body surrounded by aluminous medium, 
such, for example, as the upright bar of 
a sash willdo^^, the colours will appear* 
in a contrary order. When a thread of 
light only remains between your finger 
and the bar, the edge of your Anger wiH 
be tinged red, and the edge next the bar 
will be bordered with blue ; but when ^ 
you bring the edge of your linger near 
tho second edge of the bur, so that i^i 
slmll be entirely ooucoaled, this second 
edge will be tinged red, and the edge 
ol tho finger would doubtless appear to 
be coloured blue, were it possible that 
tbit> tlark colour cotfld be seen in an 
obscure and brown ground. 

SI. MIND YOUR OWN BUSI- 
NESS. — To tell a mao to his face to 
mind his own business, would be consi- 
dered about equal to knocking him 
down. And yet it is one of the simplest 
rules of light conduct, and the most 
iifieful that mankind can adopt in theu* 
iutercourBO with each other. There is a 
great deal of tho Paul Pry spirit in the 
human heart, or wondofful iu4uisitive- 
ne&s in regard to the personal and 
private aflairs of friends and neigh- 
l>oura. 1 his spirit makes mot^ miscliief 
nr the community than almost any ftther 
cause, and creates more malice, envy, 
tUid jealousy, than can bo overcome in a 
century. Let every man mind hia own 
bu'-mes&, and th<?r© will not be half tho 
trouble in the world that there ia at 
jireseut. 

82. FLIES. — A fly lays four times 
during the summer, each time eighty 
eggs, w'hich makes ^0 ; half of these 
are supposed to be females, so that each 

No. r. 


of tho four broods prochxces 40. — 1 
First eight, br the 40 fexosles of the first 
bropd, a]|o lay four tunes in the eouise 
of the summer, .which makes 12,800; 
the first eight of these, or X,fi00 fecaales, 
three times, 884,000 ; the sfsond eight 
twice, 250,000* the third and fourth 
eighty atb least once each, 230,000. — 2. 
The second eight, or the 40 females of 
the second brood, lay three times, the 
produce of which is 9,600 ; one-sixth of 
these, or 1,600 females, three timea^ 
384,000; the second sixth twice, 
256,(^0 ; the third six once, 123,000. 
— 3. Vhe third eight, or the 40 females 
of the third brood, lay twice, i^d pro- 
duce 6,400; one-fourth of these, or 
1 1^600 females, lay tiflbc more, 256,000. 
^ — 4. The fourth eight, or 40 females of 
the fourth brood, once, 2,200; l]|^alf of 
these, or 1,600 females, at least* once, 
i28,000. — Total produce of a single fly 
' in one summer ; 2,080,3?0 ! 

83. BREVITY. — W© must impress 
^pou our con'espundents generally the 
importance of brevity in their commu- 
nications. A long letter, containing 
frequent repetitions of the same subject, 
however good the purport be, is 
often laid aside, from want of leisure to 
examine and siioplify the details. 
Brevity is not only the soul of wit, but 
it is the bingo of business, and an indis- 
pensable requisite iu> letter- writing. 
None valued this quality more highly 
tlian Dr. .^beraethy, who could also 
appreciate it in another, as the following 
anecdote proves : — -A woman, liaving 
burnt her bund, called at his office. 
Showing him her hand, she said ^ A 
burn.” A poultice," quietly answered 
the learned doctor. The next day the 
^onivin returned and said— “Bettor.” 

I* “Continue the poultice.'‘ In a week, 
she made her last call, and her speech 
was lengthened to three monosyllable.3 : 
—••“Well; your foe?” ^ “Nothing!” 
said the pleased physician; “you are 
the most .fusible woman I ever saw !” 

84. HINTS TO HOTHEUS—Ifyou 
wish tp cultivate a gossiping, meddling; 
oensonoua spirit in your children, be 
sui'C when they come home from church, 
a visit, or any other place where yon do 
apt accompany thexn, to ply them witk 
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<Jttoatioa$ w&rtbody 

v«r6^ how «v«^ho4y mi what 

everybody and i( you dud 

anything iu aU ihla to always 

do H in tbair heai^. Toitmay rest 
assured, if grou puacsUe a oouisc of this 
Idn^ they willi not return to you 
untadea wm ibtelligeisioe ; and, rather 
than It should be uninterestint!*, th^ 
will by degrees leam to embellish ia 
such a manner as shall not fail to eall 
forth remarks and expres^ns <rf 
wohdey from you. You will, by this 
couise, render the spirit of curiosity — 
i/^hioh is so early visible in childi’en, 
and which, if ri^tly directed, may be 
made the instrument of euriching and 
onlm'fifnig their iSunds — a vebide of 
mischief, wliich shall serve only to 
narrow thoni, 

85. MOllNINa PLBASURT23. ^ 
IVhoever is found in bed after sin 
o^clook, from May-day till Michaelmas, 
cannot, in any conacienoc, exjyect to be 
ftee from some ailment or other, de- 
pendent on relaxed nerves, sbufTod 
lungs, disordered bile, or impaired 
cligeption. Nothing can be done— ‘ab- 
solutely nothing — if* you do not rise 
early, except drugging you w lihdraughts 
— a luxury which the indolent morning 
sleeper must j)rej:)ar 0 himself to pui^ 
chase dearly* Wp give him joy of his 
choieo — ^bid him good bye, and eprmg- 
ing out into the sunny <dr> W’^e gather 
health from every breeze, and become 
young again among tho glittering May 
dew, and laughing May llowers. “ What 
a luxury do the tiOiis of sloth lose f 
says H.irvey, iu his Flowery Ji<i0f^ctvons 
ofh a, Flower Gardai) ‘‘ Uttle, ah 1 little, 
is the sluggto’d sensible how gimt a 
pleasure he foregoes, for tho poorest of 
all animal gratifications 1” Be per- 
fii^aded; make an effort to shake oiF tho 
peraicioiis habit ** Go forth,” os Kii^ 
iSolomon says, “to the fields — lodge in 
the villages-— get up early to the vine- 
yards;” mark the budding flowers — 
listen to tho joyous birds — ^iu a word, 
cultivate morning pleasures, and health 
and vigour will certainly follow. 

88. DON’T TALK ABO0T tO&R- 
SELF. — Never introduce your own 
aflUirs for the amusement of a com- 


pany ; it shows a sad went of mental 
enluvisiion, excessive wsskness of intel- 
lect, a sort of always i^pnh 

sive. Some folks Cannot tell a story, 
relajU an aneedote^ or speak upon any 
sahjeci, without usixig the significant 
pronoun /—as, when / was a boy^ / was 
at the head of my dass; and I never 
was surpassed— / can dive doei>er, I can 
stay under longer, sad / can come up 
dryer — I can, tmm anybody oko I ever 
stvw— / can, I — X think / am rather 
keen, X do — /do. Header, what think 
you of »uch a speoimen f 

87. RESIN* — It is said that a Kmall 
piece of resin dipped in the water which 
k placed in a vessel on a stove (not an 
open fireplace), will add a peculi^'r 
property to the atmosphei^e of Lbe r<.>oni, 
which will give great relief to per.son*^ 
troubled with a cough. The heat of 
•the stove ia sufficient to throw off tho 
aroma of the resin, and gives the «»aino 
relief that is aOTorded by the couiliub- 
tioa, because the evaporation j > more 
durable. The same roUn may be u'sed 
for weeks. 

88. THE SITXNY SIDE 0^ THE 

STREET* — A free exi>o.«uiv toiholii;ht 
and to the sun’s idflueneo has a gic.>t 
efiect in diminkhiug the teruleucy lo 
tijswise. Tlie sunny side of the street 
should always be chosen as a residence, 
from its superior healthiness. It has 
been found in public hiiUd'n.<s, A'c, 
that those arc always tho most h' altliy 
wnich aie the lightest and ^uiuiies . 
In some barracks in Russia, it w j -i lound 
that in awing where no sun pr' i f. ifed, 
ilieie occuiTcd threo cases <>t r \uess, 
for every Aingle capo wliich linpp 'i(‘d on 
that .side of the building ex}>o.srd t > tho 
Biin » ray.s. AH otlior Cireum'it .ncc-. 
were equal — such as ventilalion, size of 
apartments, number of ininatch, diet, 
Ac. — ao thaC no other cause foi» this 
duproportirm seemed to exist. Ju ike 
Xtaiiau Cities, this practical hint is well 
known. Malana seldoltn attacks the set 
^of siiartmonts or houses which oic frooly 
open to the sun, while on the O]ii>u.^ito 
side of the street, tho summer an 1 
autumn ore veiy unhealthy, and evea 
dangerous, » 

89. COKE AS FUEL FOR DOMES- 
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TIC PURPOSES^Th© valu© of coke 
for general use iir piivate hoOAes is 
oomixiratively little idttOW. Wh^oonee 
iutft'oduced, and the proper maimer of 
using it is understoo*^ this kind of fuel 
heoomes almost indispoD^ble. The 
best kinds of N^ewoastle ooah to be kept 
burning, re^juire attention and frequent 
applications ofthe poker* A coke fire, 
with the addition of a little small coal, 
which, in any other way, would be 
scarcely consumable, being properly 
made, will burn for hours without 
fui-tber attention or trouble, and at one- 
third IPhS cost than a fire sustained by 
coal only, la the kitchen, coke is also 
very -valuable. It makes the oleai^t 
fire for broiling, and a capital one for 
roasting. In all oases, the coke should 
be brokou tolerably small. 

DO. OOLOUKS IN LADIES’ 
J'lllKBS, Incongruity may be fre-#! 
quontly observed in the adoption of 
coloiire without reference to their ac- 
coi’dance with the complexion or stature 
of the wearer. We continuslly see a 
light blue bonnet and flowers surround- 
uv <i Hallow countenance, or a pink 
opjioscd to one of a glowing red ; a jiale 
coinplexiem sssociat^ with canary or 
lemon yellow, or one of delicate red aud 
white rendered almost colourless by the 
vicinity of deep rod. Now, if the lady 
with the glowing red compleidon had 
worn a transparent -white bonnet, or if 
the lady with the glowing red com- 
plexion had lowered it by means of a 
bonnet of a deeper red colour — if the 
pale lady had improved the cadaverous 
hue of her countenance by surrounding 
it witli pale green, which, by conti’ast, 
would have suffused with a delicate pink 
hue ; or liad the face 

“ Whose red and white 

Nature's own sweet and cunning hand bid on," 
been arrayed in a light bkae, or light 
gi'oen, or in a transparent white bonnet, 
•wteh blue or pink flowers on the inside, 
how different, c^d how much %iore 
agreeable, would have been the impres- 
sion of the spectator ! How frequently, 
again, do we see the dimensions of a tall 
aud e 7 iih(yttf>oint figure magnified to 
almost Brobclignagian proportions by a 
white drei'S, or a smefll woman reduced 


to LBHputaan ske W a bliufic ^Sresfil 
Now, as iha« 0 |^tic«) ©0^ of whit© is to 
ol!|leotOi snA HMt of Uack tp 
diiimsih thein, if th© iwgp woman wt 
becqa dressed in black, and ib» attlkU 
woman in white, the appaMt ska of 
each would have approaoMl the oi^ 
nary sf atvu^. and the farmer would noi 
imveapffiieredagiante^ orthelottira 
dwarf. 

91. TO mm COUET PLAISb 
TEB.--JProcure a email frame, that of 
an old school slxpemny-skte suffice, 
strain tightly over it^ in every diret^on^ 
a piece of black silk. Preiuwea rise, 1^ 
dissolving thiriy ifrains, by weight, of 
the best small shred igjnglaes; in sis: 
drachms, by meaau^ of ^common 
Set this on the hob in a tea cup, cov wed 
over, to acquire heat. When the isin- 
glass is quite dissolved add gncdnally 
thirty drops of Friars’ bahs^ (com- 
X^Oand tincture of henzo^, oocasionallT 
stirring the fluid or size on every ad- 
dition, with a strip of glass, or the smidl 
end of an ivory spoon. Then take a 
broad, flat, oamm-hsur pencil, snob as is 
used for -the first waii of the sky in 
water-Dolour drawings, and cover the siB: 
with a coating of the fluid ; than I^t it 
dry in a warm roomf Repeat the coat- 
ing as often as thd^ silk shall beoome 
dry, and till the surface appears quite 
glossy. If the sise shall found in- 
sufficient to finish the process, more 
must be prepared ; eight to twelve ap- 
plications of the fluid, according to the 
texture of the silk, will be reqmred* 
Should the size beoome too thick, a few 
drops more gin may be added. 

92. THE PRODUCTION OF 
VALUABLE MATTER FROM THE 
MOST WORTHLESS MATERIALS. 
« — Instances of this nature are constantly 
oocuiTing. The skins msed by the gold- 
beaters are produced frem the of 
animals. The hoofs of horses and cattle 
and other homy refuse, ere employed in 
the production of the pnissiate of pot- 
aHh— -that beautiful yellow crystallised 

ji salt wliich is exhibit^ in the shops of 
some of our chemists. The worn-out 
saucepans and tin-ware of cur kitchims, 
when beyond the reach of the iinket^s 
art, are not utterly worthless. Wo 
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Bomet$tn<»8 meet caartsi loAded with old 
kettlee and iron ooel^ienitleB, tra- 
versiAg our etreet ^e»e have not 
completed their ooime. The less 
corroded parts are out into strips^ 
punched small holes, and vamished 
^th a ooarso black Yamisb, for the use 
of the truxikmiiker who protects the 
edges and angles of his botes with them. 
The remiunder are conreyed to the 
manufaotaxing chemists in the out- 
dcirts of the town, who employ them, in 
com unction with pyroligneous acid, in 
making a black dye for the use of 
oalioo priuters. . 

93. EMBLEMATIC STONES.--S. 
W.-Tbfi Jewels or the Months.— 
In Poland, aoeoreKog to a superstitious 
belief, each month of the year is under 
the influence of some pi'ecious stone, 
which influence is attached to the 
destmy of persons born during tlje 
course of the month. It is, in conse- 
quence, customary amongst frieuds, and 
more particularly between lovers, to 
make, on birthdays, reciprocal presents, 
consisting of some jewel ornamented 
with the tutelar stone. It is generally 
believed that this prediction of happi- 
ness, of rather of the future destiny, 
will be realised according to the wishes 
occasion ; — 

Janmttnj , — The sfcone of January is 
the Jacinth, or Garnet, which denotes 
constancy and fldclity in any sort of en- 
gagement. 

februfitry , — The Amethyst, a preserva- 
tive against violent passions, and an as- 
surance of peace of mind and sinceriby. 

MareJi . — The Bloodstone is the atone 
of couj-age and wisdom in perilous un- 
dertakings, and flrmness in affection. 

ApnZ.— The Sapphire, or Diamond, ^ 
the stone of repentance, innocence, and 
kindliness of disposition. 

May. — The JCmerald. This stone 
signifies happiness in love, and domestic 
felicity. 

June. — The Agate is the stone of 
long life, health, and prosperity. 

July , — The Euby, or Cornelian, de- 
notes foigetfulness of, and exemption 
from, tlic vexations cauded by friendship 
and Wo, 


— The Sardonyx* This stone 
denotes corjugel felicity. 

S^Bikmbtr. —The Chrysolite is ^the 
stone which preserves and cm-es mad' 
ness and detpair. . 

Dctofctfr*— The Aqua-Marine, or Opal, 
signifies distress and hope. 

Mwfember , — The Topaa signifios fide- 
lity and friendship. 

J>eember, — The Turquoiae is the 
stone which expresses great sureuess and 
prosperity in lorOi and in all the cir- 
oumstoncea of life. 

94. FACTS ABOtTT MILK. — 
Cream' cannot rise through a groat 
depth of milk. If milk is therefore de- 
sired to retain its cream for a time, it 
should be put into a deep naiTow dish, 
and if it be desired to free it mpst com- 
pletely of cream, it should be poured 
into a broad, flat dish, not much ex 
oeeding one inch in depth. The evolu- 
tion of cream is facilitated by a libC, aud 
retarded by a depression of teoipeni- 
turc. In wet and cold woatbex* tfio milk 
is less rich than in dry and warm ; and 
on that account more cheese is obtained 
in cold than in warm, though not in 
thundery weather. The season liun its 
elTects — the milltfi'in tho spring is sup- 
posed to bo best for calves, m suiniiicr 
it is best suited for cheese, and in au- 
tumn the batter keeping better thin 
that of summer. Cows less fref|ueutl.y 
milked than others give rich nnlk^ and 
consequently much better. The morn- 
ing’s milk is richer than the evening’.'- 
The last drawn milk of each mill- ing, ut 
all times and beasons, is richer than the 
first dra-wn, which is the poorest. 

Live for Something — ** Thousands 
of men,” says Chalmers, *' breathe, 
move, or live, pass off the stage 
of blife, and ore heard of no more 
— Why ? tMfey do not partake of good iu 
the world, and none were blessed 

; none could point to them as the 
means of their redemption : not a line 
they wrote, not a word they spake, 
could be recalled; and so they pc ri&hed ; 
their light went out in darkness and 
they were not remembered more tliftn 
insects of yesten,’day. Will you thus 
live and die, 0 man immortal 1 
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HINTS ON DEESa 
By Mbs. A. Adaics. 

Wff; have eome warici weatlH^v BoWi and 
with it some pretty ooHittimea. Full 
flounced thin dresses are vary much 
worn. Four, five, and even si|: flounces 
on a skirt are very pretty, and for thin 
material nothing else is seen. Some silk 
dreBflCB are made with thyee or four, 
but the two wide flounces are still worn 
on silk. Double skirts are worn, but 
do not suit all figures ; they ai'e elegant 
for a certain style of figure if made 
properly. Judgment is required. The 
height of a lady must be considered. 
Some double skirts are made far too 
short ; they should be in most oases 
only ten or twelve inches from the 
bottom of the dress. It is ungraceful 
when your skirt looks out iu two. 
Double skirts for ball dresses are 
always looped up ; sometimes all roun’fl 
the trimming, a little way apart, or 
else^ouly in front, once or twice. Fur 
a person of moderate height, four 
flounces will look well, the lower part 
of your jacket giving the skirt tho ap- 
pearance of five flduncea. Light jackets 
trimmed, are the still all the fashion ; 
if iu muslin or la8e, a frill five inches 
deep round the waist just full enough 
to set easy is pretty. Frills to match 
on sleeves. They are easy to wash, and 
look well when done. Three frills on 
the straight way of the material a little 
way apart put on your sleeves, and do 
not make them too full. The braces 
on the jackets are still worn Cut 
them the straight way of the material. 

For walking dress, silk cloaks are 
still worn, black and coloured, to make 
a littio change. This summer some 
ladies are wearing a kind of gauze 
shawl, black middle and colour4E 
borders, and a very graceful^ pretty 
effect they liave. Black lac© shawls 
• are much worn, and veiy elegant the^ 
look. I know of nothing p|pttier or 
more serviceable for any lady over the 
age of twenty \ ears. For young ladies 
I should recommend lace cardinal.^, br 
laco aud ribbon mixed, a row of wide 
block gauze ribbon and then a row of 
lace, the ^ace nbb quite so wide as the 


ribbon, bi«t both the same width will 
look very well Have a paper pattern, 
and. pnt yowr rows rotm4 and round, 
tmtil yon make your oape the propm* 
size ; press it vrith a moderate warm 
iron^ when fimshed, your ribbon wad 
lace will both require gathering in 
some places. « * 

Thb VaflCni OF A Qaedjdk^I hold 
that any farmer, who is worthy of the 
name, will prepare a small plot of 
ground for his wife and daughters, 
and that he will, out of love to thetn* 
mc^e it alllihey can wish or desire. It 
is these little things that make home 
pleasant and happy ; and it has been 
the lack of these that has driven many 
a loving heart ouWnto the world and 
away from a sterile barren home. Give 
the wife and daughtei's a place to plant, 
tend, and rear their flowers ; help them 
if needs be, although it may t^e an 
hour sometimes that iif hard to spare, 
and you will a thousand times bless 
God for so ordering your mind that 
you did it. What husbaud or father, 
rugged though his nature may be, does 
not fondly linger round a home made 
so blight and" cheerful by the fairy 
hands of his wife and daughter's, scat' 
tering, as it were, in his way, tho beau- 
ties of their little plot ? What son or 
brother ever forgets his home who has 
found his room daily perfumed with 
flowera which have been I'aiaed by the 
hand of a fond mother or gentle loving 
sisters, aud placed there through the 
promptings of their own fieffeotionate 
hearts ? What daughter ever forgets 
the homo where she has cultivated her 
little garden, and year after year been 
so happy in the blossoms which have 
been borne upon the plants she has 
watered and tended with such patient 
caro ? Pai'cnts, brothers, sisters, the 
dear old home — all come back to her, 
tliough years may have passed away in 
the scent or bloom of every flower.' The 
family is seldom unhappy whose dwel- 
ling is surrounded with shady trees, 
and whose garden is ^y with cultivated 
plants. Do not, tbA, I beseech you, 
forget the little flower-gaidem— Jtfr. 
Peier^s Address, 
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BEAUTY IN MEN. ^ 
cAur wh«n a wojDtttSi's iAo« is 
beautiful/ ^ &ientd to tlik the othar 

dafi ''butld<m’t kaowivbat you call 
a baiftdsoiAe rmnu** 

We migkt vetoed him to the 
popular ro&^oee of the present di^ for 
the description of manly beauty ; but 
having litue empathy for thosb perfect 
beings with expansive brows of anowy 
whiteness, oblong, drooping^ 
piemingblue, black, or grey eyes* finely 
chisdi^ features, rich, wavy curfi, and 
ell the minuthe of fancietl perfection, 
we mmply said we believe there was no 
particulai' standard of beauty recognised 
among the ladies with reference to his 
sex, and vi e think^hat in so saying we 
were correct 

I do not like a pretty man, 

M ith pretty liSP and pretty walk, 

With hands that prettily sport a fan. 

And delicate Hpa that prettily talk ^ 

>aays a lady at our elbow, an intcarcsting 
and sensible one too. 

We believe, as a general thing, ladie? 
do not like wliat are called pretty men ; 
their style of face Ls too softly feminmo ; 
there is generally no break’Op in tho 
mouotonj of expression, no sudden 
^deam of joy, no flitting ray of thought ; 
they are like a cloudle-ss sky, which 
needs hero a massive array of dark 
clouds, there a broken line of fleecy 
vapour, here a bright spot of brilliant 
hue, there a pale azure, a soft, almost 
imi>erocptible blending into the white 
pure light ibat sometimes silvere our 
noi-thern beavens as with a dazzling 
wreath, t-o make its beauty impret- -live 
and lingering. A pretty man is top apt 
to bo miucing and affectod; hiS smile 
always sweetly interesting; his whi»- 
kiTS — he would not have them en- 
croached upon a tenth of an inch for a 
dozen little worlds like oms ; his repu- 
tation is at staJto should an unsightly 
pniijdc obtrude its hideous outline upon 
the lauTiess of his comideodon. 

Strong outlines of face, well-defined 
brows, marked and prominent forehead, 
any sort of eyes, lo that they arc capable 
of being light^ up with the soul — 
these, w ith us* constitute a handsome 


man, for the reason that rough, heavy 
features, if they are not in sny way de« 
formed, are capifele of the peatestplay 
of expression ; sadexpeessioD, after dl, 
is the truest test of l^auty, for it oap- 
tlvatee while it pfesees* and stamps it- 
self upon tlie heart, not ujion the imor 
^antiion. Do we not weary of the meet 
perfect picture ? Even iif ocntemplaiing 
the cherishi|^ eemblanos of a friend, the 
heart almost aches for n change ; a 
feowa would be preferahle to that im^ 
znevable placidity or uabeiKiing stern- 
ness. 

The frank, open countenance, ohcei*- 
ful with the light of a sunshiny disposi- 
tiem ; the thoughtfel* plac& brow ; 
bread, or low lips, firm when m 
thought, yet flexible and smiliug in 
conversation ; the goodness of a refined 
nature illuminating every lineament : 
l^ve us these, in pieference to all your 
set, fine faces. And even the iiTcgular 
features of what arc called detidodlv 
plain men, we have seen glow w4h aii 
expression absolutely bcaatil ul, a* some 
all-j>©rvadiiig theme of mten“-t lighteil 
up the face, so that the coarse mouth, 
the crooked nose, ev^ the b.-avy shajn 
less forehead, and tlie duil eyes- lia\c 
caught a rcfloctiorfof the inner loveh 
ne^a — the benuly of tho soul. 

Then, gontlemcai, rcmtimhei jt does^ 
not ne^ the air and fact' of an AUodh 
to please and interest us ladies. Only 
let us read upon the countemmee the 
stamp of a cultivated iniiul, or the 
quick Inditing up of the eye us some 
generous impulse promj>ttf to an .u t of 
kindiiezs; let ua behold you at onto 
di »mficd and courteous, peutlc ukI le- 
flnod to all JOike, even to the iniuji, 

1 delicate m your arttnliourt \o^pf t nlly 
to UH Udio'^), imbenrUng m your > ill 
|*ou3y vhen lu the absolute lUiht, gqn- 
tleiuanly in yoiu' addie^s, and neat 
in ]>oi'jon, and we will all— those v ho o 
ojiimou iH of any value, of ctmr*<e — j)ron 
noimc| you baudnomc, without a dis- 
senting voice. " 

Bcmeniber that the qualities of the 
heart and the actions of the life stamp 
the features with an ineffhccabio mai k 
either with goodness or vilem^s; and 
cultivate those afiections and hahitK<, 
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which will write upon-the tablete ef yoiir 
coQxitenaDee that whioh ito one readlQ^ 
con 4>ut love ajid admire. 

THE CHEESEMITE. 

The Acamt dome»licu^ ^ or oomzikOD 
mite, ia of all the speoiea the beet 
known. It is fiffundingieat ahtmdanoe 
n}>on old cheeee, on £ied or smoked 
meat, on birds and insects incolleoUuns 
of natural history, on old bread, and 
diied up ounlectiouary, which has been 
kept too long. It is for this reason that 
Degecr has named this species domestic, 
tie also obsoi'ved eoine of these mites 
in the flower-pots which he had in his 
chanih'^r. This insect is almost invisible 
to the naked eye; its colour is a dirty 
w’hitc, bordering a little on the brown, 
with two brown spots pt^»duced by the 
intcnial parts appearing through the 
Fkm, which is ti-ansparent. The body 
is bustling with hairs, thick, ovitl, a 
liltlo inarrowed in the middle; its ante- 
lior ]»nrl is terminated in a cone, or a^i 
Fi. r(ofmu7J8lc, containing the organs of 
njandneatiou. The mandibles have 
been distiugiiisliedf the palpi ait) very 1 
short aucl selaeious ; the bkm itS smooth | 
iind teiHo ; the eight fJfet aro ratbtM* long, 
always curved towards the piano of 
])osition, terminated by an oval piece, 
irnnfljmrout, and swelled like a naall 
liladder with a long neck, having in 
front a sort of small cleft or Fcjiaration. I 
"I ho insert c.iu impart to it all kinds of j 
iiifloetiviTiR, swell and contract it. It 
dilatr-; it when walking, and conLmets 
r, so as to make it disapi^ear, wlion the 
f»K t does ij* >( touch the piano of pot-ition, 
rnd j*- raised. The ve^skle can be 
i 'Ikhvl in two in its lengtli, by reason of 
i he cl'jft which we have ju'it ruentiuned. 
Kioli nioieiyis furnblied wilh a small 
Jiook, which enables the mite to fix it'^clf 
on tiic object ujjon which it walks. The 
h'vit aro of equal length, but the two 
rnicrior pair aro much thicker tho^ the 
iwo last. The libmerous hairs with 
■v\hioh the l)(»dy is bristled are bnrbed 
<n b(»th bides, and what is singular is, 
tbiit the insect can move them on one 
s’de or the other. ‘‘ Each liair,^* says 
1 cor, “ must necfi^sarily bo attached 
tc.', or have oommiiuication with, a 


mnacla, which dves it niotifm.’" Wliat 
miun^Alkm lambBmmm so sotall an 
I These smii of prkskloa iwo 
placed upon the body in rsigular order: 
two are observed on the upper part of 
its anterior extremity, which nspresenf^ 
as it were, two smell antenme. Ttmre 
are some on the &et whi^ are finer, 
on whioh DegCer has observed no b«u:ba. 
The females are larger than the nudes# 
The female lays imme 'oval eggs, very 
whitei, and which appear to be reticn- 
lated or spotted with brown. Louwen- 
lio^ who has particularly observed 
this species, saw but six feet on the 
little ones just disdosed. ^ 

ROTUNDITY OF^HE EARTH. 
Foh many ages mankind supposed the 
earth to be a vast plain, bounded on 
all sides by the sea and sky- They sup* 
posed the sun, moon, and |(tars to be at 
no great distance from tue eai'th, and 
that these moved doily from east to 
west. ♦ 

Though this was the belief of the 
great moss of mankind, there were a 
few attentive observers of tho motions 
of the heavenly bodies who thought the 
earth to be round, like a ball ; Uht vbey 
dared not tell their views, except in 
secret, lest they should be persecuted, 
and even endanger their lives. 

It is only about three hundred years 
since the true theory of the figure and 
motion of the eoi'th began to bo 
generally received. A few years pro- 
vious to that i>crii>d a person would 
Iiave been in danger of imprioonment 
for life, or even of being pu^ to death, 
had be taught the opinion now held 
concerning the shape of the earth. 

We Icain from history t^at ■^Jio 
Teamed Si>ogcliu6, of Uj^aa!, in Sweden, 
was hitmed at the stake bof'iuye he 
taught that the earth was round. Only 
a little more thaji two centuries ago, 
tho celebrated Galileo was confined iu 
]tt’ison because bo ] rticluimed that the 
earth turiied on its axis, and moved 
‘around the sun. 

Nicholas Copernicus, who tv’rs bom 
at Thom, in Prussia, in 1478, was tho 
author of the theory of the Solar 
system, which is now received by all 
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enligbtened nations. Bat he was 
threatened banicAnnent aiid even death 
if he would not deny his belief, so pre- 
judiced by ignoi:ance were the tnindsof 
that period. Yet truth prevailed, and 
in honout of its author the theory is 
called the Oopemican system. 

How the anolents first beeame con- 
vinced that the earth was round we hare 
no means of knowing; but we will here 
give a few facts and obsei-vations which 
prove it to be a globe : — 

1. Persons have sailed around the 
world, and come back to the place from 
which they started, as a fly would do 
by crojyliug around an apple. But, 
since there ai'e so many continents and 
islands to obstrucE a ^ect .passage, it 
may not appear plain to some how sail- 
ing ai’ound the world will prove any- 
thing about its shape, 

Tiiat this ]|iay be better understood, 
we will RUppoatf a vessel to start from 
Eio Janeiro, in %uth America, and sail 
directly east. In a few weeks il would 
come to the^ Western coast of Africa. 
Now navigators carry with them a com- 
pass and other instruments by which 
they oBp. always tell the course they 
uie sailing, <and how far they move in 
any daection. 

On arriving at the coast of Africa, the 
captain changes the course of his vessel 
and sails south until he has passed the 
Cape of Good Hope; then he goes east 
.igaiii till he gets beyond Africa, when 
he turns toward the north and sails as 
far as he bad gone south, which will 
bring him in a direct line east of his 
Starting-jilace. 

He will now continue his course east- 
ward, till coming to Australia; and 
after sailing around that, in a hke man-, 
ner, to a point directly east of Rio 
Janeiro, will again proceed in an 
oabterly direction, and at length arrive 
at the western coast of South America. 
Then, by sailing south, around Cape 
Horn, ;ind going north again, he will 
arrive at the place from which he , 
started. 

It is by thus making allowances for 
the land which k sailed around, that 
the navigator knows ho has continued 
in one general direction. Once it was 


considered an extraordinary act to have 
sailed around the world, but now m<aiy 
persons return evei^ year from such 
a voyage. The time wus required is 
from one to two years. 

2. When a ship goes out to sea, we 
first lose sight of the hull, or body of 
the ship; tMn of the Sails and lower 
rigging, and lastly of the musts. When 
a ship approaches the land, the top of 
the mast is seen first, then the lower 

n of the vessel gradually appear. 

le earth were an extended plain, 
the largest parts of the ship, when 
leaving the shore, would be seen last, 
and on approaching land these would be 
seen first. 

If a person stands on the deck of a 
vessel when leaving the shore, the land 
and less elevafed objects are first lost 
, sight of, and the steeples and higliost 
parts of all objects are seen last. Now 
these a])poarauces are the same in every 
part of tlie world, which m»v. has 
visited, hence it follows that itto earth 
is regularly curved on all sides. 

3. When the moon is eclipsed, it is 
darkened by pasaiug tluough Ihe 
earth’s shadow. This shadow, as hcou 
on the surface of the moon, is always 
I of a circular form, such as a round ball 
W’ould make. 

4. If we stood on tlie equator, the 
north star would be in tho horizon, 
where tho earth and sky scorn to moot. 
On going twenty degrees to the north, 
this star would appear to have ansou 
twenty degrees above the hoiu(»n. 
If wo proceeded forty five dc ueos 
north, this star would appear ioiiy-fivo 
degrees above tho honztm, and ..o on 
Tho reverse would be the case on ^"oing 
bouth again. Then the stars in the 
north would sink and new ones rise in 
the jfouth. 

Those changes prove that the earth 
is lound from north to south, as th«y 
could not occur W’ero otherwise. 
The first-mentioned observation proven 
that tho earth is round from efle»t to 
west; the second shows its gencial 
convexity; and all combined affoid 
convincing proofs that tho oaith w 
round like a Wl. * * 
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LIFE’S PROGBESS. 

‘iWo bring our yowra to ao end as it wore a 
tale that is t(»ld."— P«aZ/n«< 

CmtD ! that so lecorely clinget t 
To Uiy motiier^e side, 

And thine ami eirowid her flingeat, 

Lest some harm betide I 
Thou iirho aA; so archly smiling, 

Void of care thy brow ; 

No wrong thought thy soul defiling — 
Child, how old art thou ? 

And the child lookM up with a faoe of 
glee, 

'WThich beam’d with a smile of eestacy ; 

But his lisping tongue no words express'd, 

As he closer clung to his mother's breast : 

And the guileless glance of that sinlosa 
eyo 

Was all the innocent one's reply. 

Boy ! that mournfully art creeping 

To thy tasks to>day, • 

And to-morrow high art leaping 
On tiiy joyous way ; 

Tfhou whose every thought is bounded 
^y the present nowf 
Thy prospects all by hoho surrounded, 

Boy, how old art thou ? 


And the boy answer'd haughtily, 

And his bosom swoird^rceptiUly — 

“ Call me not Boy — I am in ray teens, 
And long have forgotten my cbiidtiood’s 
scenes; * 


And five brief years will soon be gone, 
Then hail 1 all hail to twenty-one I 
Tfun'uhl for the day tliat shall set me 
free, 

When none shall dare to dictate to mol" 


Man ! that through the crowded city 
Passest in thy prime, 

Boling forth superfluous pity 
To the sous of Time ; 

Thou, whose half of life is wasted. 
Unredeem'd thy vow ; 

Ileligion’s waters scarcely taaiod— 
Man, how old art thou ? , 


And the man replied abstractedly, 

» In a voice that sounded remorsefully 
"Oh ! ask me not— the days are pasgi 
That 1 vainly tlibught for aye would last t 
The plans that 1 foim'd in my early yoara, 
Have brought to me only grlefii and tears ;* 
And those whom in youth I did most de- 
spise. 

Have been lifted upjbi the nation's eyes. 
Whilst, unimproved, the powerful sway 
Of my forty summers hath pass'd away I" 


I Orey*hair^A old 1 that tottereat vnatsJlj 

I X^roBs thy ^isanber fiocc, 

Blinking sounds, benign and meekly, 

Soon thoult h^ no more; 

Thou whom "mere obUvloDi" ihrottd^fb, 
Whose last days are now, 

Ere "sans speech" upon thee cAwdeth, 

Bay, how old art thou t 

And the grey-baSr'd man essay'd to spesk. 
And a tear pass'd over his wither'd cheek ; 
Bht there came no sound — he bow'd hlf 
head — 

His age untold, he was with the dead ! 

A WOMAN AS SHE SHOtTLD BE. 

In person decent and in dress. 

Her manners and her words express 
The decency oUnind ; 

I Good humour brightens up her faoe, 
Where passioti never leaves a trace, 

Nor ^wns a look unkind : ^ 

No vexing sneer, no angry word, 

« No scandal firom her Up| is heard 

Where truth and sweetness blend; 
Submissive to her husband's will, 

Her study is to pledse him still, 

His fond and faithfVil fHend ; 

She watches his returning way, 

When from the troubles of the day 
He seeks an hour of bliss — 

She runs to meet him with a ^iloi 
And if no eye be near the whue, 

The smile is with a kiss ! 


HOPE. 

Lxt none look back on darker yeare, 
Whore Hope's lone star had set ; 
Birt let us e'er pursue the right, 

And all the wrong forget ^ 

Let none despair, fbr brighter hours 
Will surely come at last ; 

And thousands yet will hail the day, 
When sorrowing scenes are past 


PLEASURES. 

Pleasurxs are like poppies spread, 

You seise the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-falls in the rive ', 

A moment white— then melts for ever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place : 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm— 

Nae man can tether time or tide.— 


Call not that man wretched, who, 
whatever ills he Buffers, has a child to 
love. 



BBAJtDS AND’ SHATTNG. 




It is said that beea ia»d will not 
sting a person whose shin is imbued 
with honey. HenO© those who or© 
much exposed to the Tenom of these 
little creiAuvea^ when they have occasion 
to hive boos, or take a nest of wa'sps, 
smear their fhce and bands with honey, 
which is found to be the best preserva- 
tive. When we are annoyed with insult, 
per*?ecution, and oppression, fixim per- 
verse and malignant men, the best 
defence against their venom is to have 
the spirit bathed in honey. Let eveiy 
part be saturated with meekness, gen- 
tleness) forbearance, and patience, and 
the most spiteful^enemy will be disap- 
pointed in his endeavours to inflict a 
sting. We shall remain uninjured, 
while his venom returns to corrode hia 
own malignant bosom ; or what is far 
better, the heney with which he com6a 
in contact will neutralise his hatred, 
and the good returned for evil will 
oveiooine evil with good. 

BEAHDS AND SHAVING. 
Connected with the subject of boards, 
there is, much that is cuiious and in- 
teresting. The difference which the 
beard exhibits in different countries 
would alone form a curious matter for 
inquiry. Itii the cbeiished appendage 
of so me nations, thedespised excrescence 
of othein ; some have it in profusion, 
others are almost without it. In hot 
countries, the board is dark, dry, hard, 
and thin ; in cold, thick, curling, and 
light in colour. Poor, diy, and ind’gcs- 
tiblo food, renders the beard havd and 
bristly ; while wholesome and digestible 
nutriment mokes it soft. 

Civilised life appears to be most< 
favourable for producing luxuriant 
beards. Savages arc seldom fui'nished 
with large ones ; though thei^ is, per- 
haps, no people, however savage, upou 
whose chins a few stunted and stray 
hairs do not appear. At one time it 
was believed that the Indians wore 
naturally destitute of beards ; but 
stricter inquiry has since shown that 
they pull out, root and branch, the : 
scanty supply of hair with which thrir 
chins are furnished. In this they are I 


not alone; and st may be generally 
stated, that those on whose faces no 
culture can raise a decent beard, con- 
sider the litUe possess a deformity 
of which Idiey wouM be well rid. 

Excepting the Greeks and Boraans, 
all the nations of antjqnity appear to 
bavo prized and cultivated the beard. 
Even in Gieece, it was worn until 
Aleranderis time, and in Rome, until 
300 B.o. In both nations beards were 
retained by the pbUosepbers and priests 
long after they were given up by 
the mass of the people. Among the 
Egyptians, on the other hand, it was 
the priests that shaved, and that not 
only in the face, but the head and the 
whole body. In times of mourning, 
however, they lot their beards gi'ow ; 
and no did the Romans, after thej be- 
• came a shaven people ; while the Greeks, 
in the time of beards, on simiUr occa- 
sions, wore accustomed to shave. A fter 
the abolition of beardn, amongy*^iO Ro- 
mans a long beard become a tioken of 
its owner’s being a slave. On the other 
iiand, the Franks who were a bearded 
nation, c»rdored all bondsmen to ahavo 
the chin. , 

In the middle ages, beards were gene- 
rally ip high esteem. Among the etu?ly 
French monarchs, it wan the custom to 
attach three hairs of the ^sovereign’s 
beard to the seal of all important offi- 
cial documents, which probably became 
so numerous as to threaten the royal 
beard with extinction, and tho custom 
was abolished. 

The natives of EurojiC, generally 
speaking, are now a shaven people, while 
the Asiatics are ns geneudly be.uded. 
Among Asiatics, the Persians havo the 
finest and best onltivated beards ; we 
bhallj^ therefore, liestow a few remtirks 
upon Persian beards.^ The Persians, in 
early time^, ' paid extreme attention to 
thoir beards. According to Chrysostom* 
their Vings had them interwoven with, 
gold thread. During one dynasty, how- 
ever, only moustachios were allowed. 
But at the present time, the ancient 
zeal for them has revived, and the king 
has a magnificent s^imen — one reach- 
ing to the waist, and claiming the admi- 
ration and adoration of his numeroua 
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subjects. the beards of tbe 

Persians grow to a Istgerflae than those 
of any other people. Mostty, they 
are black by natiu:^; but the praetice of 
dyeing, either to strengthefu the intea- 
Bily of the ble^k, or to gire that colour 
wl^re it does not exU^ is universal. 
The operation of dyeing is both tedious 
and painful, and must be undergone 
every fortnight. It is always performed 
in the hot bath, as the hair is then sstu* 
rated, and takes the colour better. At 
first, the beard is plastered over with 
a thick paste of henna, which, after re- 
iiiainmg for about an hour, is washed 
away, leaving the beard of a deep orange 
colour, bordering on that of brick dust 
M«uiy uf the comuion people are so cap- 
tivated by the nieteonc appearance of 
the tjearda produced by thib first appli- 
cation, that they decline having it 
changed to black. In the neosud opera- 
tionTknother paste, made from the leaf 
of thd indigo, is applied iu the same 
manner, and allowed to remain for 
two hours, after which the patient leaves 
the batli, meed with a dark, bottle- 
green beard, which in the course of 
twenty-four hours, becomes a Jet black. 
Throughout all this, the patient is 
obliged to he on his back ; while the 
dye, m the application of the second 
prcipamtion, causes the lower jiart of his 
face to smart and burn, and contracts 
the features iu a most mournful manuer. 
The whole operation is one of great deli- 
cacy, and often results in a puqde or 
parti-coloured beard. 

The comparative advantages and })ro- 
priety of shaving, and of permitting the 
beard to grow, it is not easy to determine. 
Much has been said that is good for both* 
Bides ; yet, after all, it seems more a 
matter of taste than soything else. 

The practice of shaving probably ori- 
"ginated at first from its being found 
that the beard forded too goova hold 
to au euemy m battle ; and for this 
cause shaving ^as ongiwly praotiaed 
among the (Greeks, who continued in 
it until JuBtinisn’s time, when long 
beards came sgain into fashion, and so 
remained until Ccm^tantinople was taken 
by the Turks. The RomauB appear to 
have derived the custom of shaving 


firom the Slmhaiis, who were of Oreek 
origin ; and the refinexnextt of daUy 
shaTing was first introduced by no less a 
personage tlm Seipio Atiiie 

close of ^e EepubUc beard# were mm ; 
and some of the Kmperors lived in great 
fear of ifaving their throats cut by their 
barbers. For the sake of hidi^ the 
scam on his &oe, the Emperor Hadrian 
wore a beard, and this of course broug^ 
thatappenda^ again into use ; but the 
custom did not long survive him. 

Among the Romans, shaving did noi 
commence with the appearance of tho 
hair ; the youth was permitted to raise 
' a small bc^ whi^ was shorn for the 
first time with great ceremony. Persons 
of rank had the operation peiformed for 
their sous by men of lunk high4dr than 
themselves ; and by this act such per- 
•son became the youth's adopted father. 
The day was kept as a fostival, visits 
were paid to the young man, and ho re- 
ceived presents from his ftiends. The 
first crop of beard was solemnly conee- 
crated, gmierally, to tho household gods. 

ONE. ^ 

One hour lost in the morning by lay- 
ing in bed will put bade all the businesE 
of the day. 

One hour gained by early rising is 
Wurth one month of labour in a year. 

One hole in the fence will cost ten 
times as much as it will to fix it at 
once. • 

Ono diseased sheep will spoil a fiock. 

One unruly aninial will leom all 
: others in company bad tricks. 

I One drunkard will keep a family 
poor and make them misere^le. 

One wife that is always telling how 
fine her neighbour dresses, and how 
httlo she can gei^ will look pleasanter 
if she talks about something else. 

One husband tiiat is penurious of 
lossy, and deprives his family of neee»» 
sary comforts, such as their neighbours 
enjoy, is not as desirable a husband ns 
he ought to be. 

One kind word may turn aside a tor- 
rent of anger. 

One doubt may lead to disbeliel 

One f^lass of wine is better than two 

One Is God alone. 
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ENGLISH NAM^fe. 

Names were Arst used amongst men 
for distinction. The Jews gave names 
at their circutnoiaioin, the Homans on 
the ninth fiay after their ohildren’s 
birth, and the Christians at their bap- 
tism ; w)uch names were 'generally in- 
tended to denote the future good wishes 
or hope of parents towaid their chil- 
dren. 

English names of baptism are gene- 
rally either Saxon — as Edmund, Ed- 
ward, Edwin, Gilbert, Henry, Leonard, 
Robert, Richard, Walter, William, &c. ; 
or from ,the Bible and Testament — as 
Abraham, Isaac, Ja^b, John, Thomas, 
James, &c. ; or it soiuotimes consists of 
the mother’s surname, or occasionally 
of two Christian names, which is still 
customary in other countries, especially 
in Germany. 

TIio French <illed names superadded 
to the Christian names, surnames, that 
is, super nomina. 

The Hebrews, Greeks, and other 
nations of antiquity, did not affix sur- 
names to their families, but counted 
thus : fof example, the Hebrews, 
Melchi Ben Addi, AddiBcn Casam, Ac. ; 
the WeKh, Hugh ap Owen, Owen ap 
Rhese ; the Irish, Neal mac Con, Con 
mac Dennoti, &c. 

As Christian names were given to 
distinguish persons, so surnames were 
used for the distinction of families. 

About 1000, the French began 
to take surnames, with de prefixed for 
a place, and le prefixed for some other 
qualifications. The English also 
adopted the nise of surnames, but it 
was not until the mgn of Edward the 
First that they became general. 

Offices of honour have given rise to 
many surnames ; for example, the 
Duke of Ormond and his descendant 
took the surname of Butler, their 
ancestor, Edward Fitz*Theobald, having 
been made Butler of Ireland ; and 
again, John, Count Tanquerville, of 
Normandy, being made chamberlain to 
the King of England, about six hun- 
dred years since, bis descendants still 
l>ear the same coat of arms, by the 
name of Chamberlain. 

At first the English gentiy took the 


names of their birthplaces, or hatuta' 
tions, for surnames, as Thomas <!)f 
Aston, or East-town ; John of Sutton, 
or South-town; and, as they altered 
their habitation, so they changed their 
surname. When they afterwards 
became the lords of manors, they styled 
themselves Thomas Aston of Aston, 
John Sutton of Sutton. 

Among the Saxons, ilie common 
people added for surname their lathers’ 
names, with son at the end thereof—- 
as Thomas Johnson, Robert Richard- 
son. They often took their father’s 
nickname, or abbreviated name, with 
the addition of an s, as Gibs, the nick- 
name of Gilbert ; Hobs, of l^obert ; 
Nick, of Nicholas ; Bates, of Bartholo- 
mew ; Sams, of Siimiiel ; Hodges, of 
Roger : — whence Oib&on, Hobson, 
Nickson, Batson, Sampson, Hodeon, 
Ac. Muujii, were sumameci from their 
trades, as Smith, Joyner, W^^cr, 
Walker, Goff, Ac. ; or *fi om theif' em- 
ployments, as Porter, Stew’ard, Shep- 
herd, Carter, Spencer, Cook, Butler, 
Kemp ; or from their places of abode, 
as Underw’ood, Undj^rhill, also Atwood, 
Atwell, Athill; or from their colours 
or complexions, as Fairfax, Pigot, 
Blunt, or Bland; and fiom birds and 
beasts, as Aiundel, Corbet, Wren, 
Finch, Woodcock, Lamb, Fox, Moyle, Ac. 

The Norman descendants in this 
countiy, about 200 years after the 
Conquest, also took their falheis* 
(JbrisUon names for suimames, with. 
Fifz or Fils j)refixe<^ as Kobeit 
William, Henry Pitz- Gerard; afterwards 
WilliaiuRou, Gerardson, Ac. 

The Welsh were the last to adopt 
gumaiues, which they tlid chiefly by 
dropping the a in ap, and annrxing the 
consouhnt to their fathers’ Christian 
names; as, instead of E>an ap Rice, 
Evan Price ; and for ap Howcl, Powel ; • 
ap Hug^ie, Pughe; ap Rogers, Pro- 
gers, Ac. 

. The most ancient ffimilies in this 
country are such as ha\ taken their 
Bumames from places in I^miindy, or 
England and Scotland, as Evreng, 
Chawort, S(*ymour, ' Nevil, Montague, 
Mohun, Biroa, Bruges, Cliffoid, Berkley, 
Arcy, Stoui’ton, Morley, Courtney, 
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GrandLson, HastinfpSi 4fcc., wbicli for- 
mea'ley liad de prefixed, bat now miide 
oue word, aft Deyeret% Daroy, &o. — 
{^ec Enquire Wiihin^ 140.) 


CONTRAST; OR, ORDER AND 
iftSORDER 

Captain Wideopen’b bouse stands in a 
broad street that runs for a mile in 
length through the village of Decay. 
It ’s an old fSrm-house one story high, 
with its gable end to the street. In 
front of the house is the wood-pile, 
fcpiead out so as to cover a rood of 
ground. As you pass by, tho bam, 
cow-house, and yard, with its deep mo- 
i-'hs of manure in high flavour, salute 
til' eye and no«>e. The pig-pen, wide 
open and in full view, is between the 
house and bam. In a warm day tha 
congregation of vapours is overwhelm- 
ing.. Tho well, the wash-ehed, the 
wooshed, are all in full view to the 
passeA by. The space around the front 
door is defiled by the pigs, who root 
and grunt therd by ddy, and by the 
get'se, who roost there by night 

Thus, all the unsightly and unseemly 
objects are spread out to view, and the 
sooiio is embellished by the addition of 
broken sleighs, sleds, ploughs, waggons, 
carta, old posts, &c. There lies a shape- 
loss heap of stones ; yonder is a gate 
with one hinge, which will soon be 
bioken for want of care. Here is a 
pair of bars thrown down ; there thb 
btoiio wall has tumbled over ! 

Such is tho scene presented by the 
retoidonce of a wealthy, respectable 
fanner in New England; and I am 
sorry to say that there are hundreds, 
nay/lhousandg, like it in Old England] 
— ^ay, in Old* England ! Not that every 
village is a Decay, or every farmer a 
Wuleopen. No ! s^e of our villages 
arc delightful, and some of our countiy 
people are patterns of good o;>der and 
neatness. But I am speakiug of those 
who are not} so. And if these pages 
should come into the hands of any 
person, in Old England or out of it, 
who is ignorant} of the advantages of 
neatnq^ and order, let me urge upon 
7 worthy of immediate attention, 


the followinff remarks, drawn from ob- 
servation ana experienoe 

A man whose house, like Captahi 
Wideopen's, is out-of-doora marked by 
disorder, confusion, and want of clean- 
liness, is generally the same fp-doora. 

% Where there ig confusion and want 
of neatn««B, though there may be plenty 
of bread, butter, milk, cheese, fuel, 
clothing, and other necessaries, there 
is little comfoit, little thrift, little good- 
nature, little kindness, little religion, 
little beauty, little peace or happiness. 

3. Children brought up in the midst 
of confusion and want of cleanliness, 
arc likely to be low, vulgar, and vicious 
in their tastes, and in their character. 
Let fathers and miners consider that, 
if they bring up their children in this 
way, they are schooling them^ to be 
drunkards, profane, mean, base, wicked, 
%ind dpbpised; that th^ schooling of 
home is the most lasting of all school- 
ing ; that the ferule of the schoolmaster 
cannot efface w hat the father and 
mother have taught ; that the preacher 
cannot destroy the dio stamped upon 
the young bearl at home by parental 
example ! Look to this, yo fathers and 
mothers ; and if for your sakes ye 
are indifferent to neatness and order, 
for the sake of the young immediately 
ai ound you be no longer so, 

4, There is a certain tendency, in the 
want of order and neatness, to cause 
ruin and waste; consequently a man 
who, like Captain Wideopen, allows 
things to go on in this way,* generally 
gets poorer and poorer, till at length 
mortgages, embarrassment, debt, losses, 
and the law, bring him to poverty, 

6. Neatness and good order contri- 
bute to health, wealth, and happiness ; 
-while opposite habits tend to disease, 
misery, poverty, vice, and short life. 

Let us now turn to another scene. 
The village of Thrivewell is also a New 
England village, and is i*emarkable fat 
its pleasant, cheerful aspect. Every 
person who rides through it is de- 
lighted ; and the place has such a repu- 
tation, that the land is worth more, 
and the houses will sell for moi’c, than 
in almost any other place of the kind 
you can name. And this arises li«a 
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the good taste, motitoesfli, « «iid order 
which characterise the hihabitimts. I 
will give yott a eket^i of the house he^ 
longing to OaptaiA Jolm Peiiperidge; 
a careful, correct, man, who 

has rxsen ISrom poverty to ease and 
competence, by indtnrtay, economy, and 
prudence. 

His house stands thfree or four rods 
bade from the street j the front yard is 
green, grassy, and decorated with hand- 
some trees. The wood-pile is fenced 
in ; the ham-yard, pig pen, &c., are also 
tidily fenced. It is a faTounte proverb 
with Pepperidge, that there ahovid be a 
pitace foTtcrer^hlyffff and that everythimg 
ahovid he in its plac^ This is his great 
maxim ; and he not only observoa it 
himself, but he requii’cs every man, 
woman, and child about him to observe 
it also. He says it saves him one hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

He has other rules, such as a stitch 
in Him saves nine ; thus, as soon as a 
stono fills off the wall, he puts it up ; 
when a rail gets out of the fence, he 
replaces it ; when a gate is broken, it is 
forthwith repaired; if a clapboard is 
loose, a na)1 clenches it. Thus, matters 
are kept tight and tidy. On a wet day, 
instead of going to tho tavern, he spends 
the time in making little re^iairs. At 
odd moments of leisure, he sets out 
trees and shrubs ; thus, year by year, 
beautifying his place, ami rendering it 
not only more comfortable, but also 
werth more money in case he should 
ever desire to sell it. 

Farmer Pepperidge takes great ple,ir 
euro, and ireihaps a Httle Innocent pi ido, 
an his place, though, to say the truth, 
it is by no means costly. He loves 
better to spend his time m making it 
more convenient and pleasant, in set- 
ing out trees, improving the grounds, 
mending the fences, d:c., than in going 
about to talk politics, or gossip upon 
other people's business, or in haunting 
a tavern bar-room. In short, his home 
is comfortable, pleasant, delightfuL It 
is neat and orderly, inside and out. 
And he has made it so; though hk 
tvife, having happily caught the mdu- 
dtloe of his example, contributes her 
dtkW to the good work. His children 


are well dressed, wdl educated, well 
behaved. Can such a man be a druiA- 
ard ? Can he be vidcus ? Can be be 
wicked f Who has so good a chance of 
health, wealth, and happiness? Who 
so likdy to be respected by his neighs 
hours ? Who so Jukely to do good by 
his influence and example ? 'Come, Cap- 
tain Wideopen, 1 pi'ay you, and learn 
a lesson of Farmer Pepperidge ! 

Let us look at the practical effect of 
Pepperidge's example. Foimerly, the 
village of Thrivewell was called Uneasy 
Swamp, and was inhabited by a set of 
people becoming the name. They were 
poor, ignorant, idle, and uneasy. They 
were jealous of all rich people, and con- 
sidered the unequal distribution of pro- 
perty a dreaful evil. They were equally 
jealous of the wise, and considered the 
uhequal distribution of knowletige a 
nuisance to be abated. Tliey were also 
jealous of tbo virtuous, and 
thing so much as a just and Ij^est 
mail. In short, they wore, lialf a cen- 
tury ago — where some conceited, but 
ignorant and ill minded ])t’op1c are 
HOW' — willing to level every body and 
thing to their own Aandard. If a can- 
didate for office was up, who uetdr^ssed 
their prejudices, and coaxed them with 
promises, though meaning to cheat 
them, he was the man for them. If 
ho was kuowm to be mean, slippery, 
and unprincipled, follow-feelmg secincd 
tq render them kind, and the more ar- 
dently they espoused hie cause. Such 
was Uneasy Swamp ; a place which may 
have its images still in some pj,i of 
the country. 


‘ VALUE OF GOOD WIVES. 

We are, not about to write a homily on 
the duty of our wives ; our sex have 
more frequently done tlxis than pointed 
out the duty of husbandB-*-dutie« whicli, 
we fear, are fully as often neglected as 
those of the wife. We commenced this 
aKiclfi to remind men that they have 
no friend so entirely true to their in- 
teroet os the wife. It is, therefore, 
more safe at all times* to advise ond 
counsel with our test friend, in >j[efer- 
euce to those who are less interesihf^ in 
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WORDS TO WORICM13N. 

our welfare. A .distingtiished taan a Utile aiate t let those at tRe Ueacl of 
ouce said that he never prospered in this little itate saatur^ aU thnidr plans 
any entorpiise where ^ be bad acted by mutiwb kindly, and wise eounsels, 
aguinst the advioe of lus wife. Miifor* and there will be fewer tvrecks of the 
tunes, or the result of bad spcoulatiom, hopes of individuals and of families, 
always bear on her most heavily. Her Husbands, you will lose nnthiug, but 
interests are insopai'ably identified with mucK by trustiag i^reto that 

hia own. Tlfe ready perception and dearest jond best of aU earthly frieud& 
timid caution of woman make her, the person whomyou have selected 
especially to the impulsirie and adven- all the world to be your Ufe-long com* 
turous peculiarly qualified to check panion. Sir Walter Scott, and the 
the johh and impetuous act. Many a great Irish orator, Daniel O'Connell, at 
man \vho.?e fortunes ore broken, would a late period of their lives, ascribed 
Lave been in a happy and prosperous their success in the world princl{)ally 
condition, had he listened to the better to their wives. Were the truth known, 
counsels of the now affiicbed pai^tner of theirs is the history of thousouds. 
his tioubles. A true^heart^ mfe is .'- i . — • 

also our beat friend in adversity, even WORDS T0» WORKMEK. 

when imprudence incapacity, or even No sensible person of the working (or 
fully 01 perhaps our vices, have brought any other) classes will envy Ihe higher 
it upon ni. Instead of reproaching ranks the enjoyment of luxuries-— 
him, she clings to and enoouro^^es him : » champagne and the like ; things which 
her w oi*d'< of comfort and good cheer the best men of all d^es have been 
re hn hoped and bis courage, and without, many even by promeditation, 
ho ia*^fien able to retrieve his fortunfs, and the awe of the deleUmous efiects of 
At worol, with such a friend, lie holds stimulants, &c. Neither can we be- 
up liH head, and grapples manfully grudge the higher ranks their exemp- 
tho (lifficulcies of his lot. His position tion from toil and labour—au assump- 
in Rouoty may be more or less reversed; tion only gratuitous and excoptionai, 
and tho's.p who fla^red and looked up for who eats his bread more in the 
to Lirji, may now pass him by poldly. sweat of his brow than the wealthy or 
A hciiHlo'^s woild leaves him to his noble sportsman* — the traveller fe 
fate, oi he may even be sneered at and science or art's sake in distant climes* 
fro \ nod upon by those whom he once — ^tlie over-w orked and fagging states 
cojibulered too mean and unworthy to man and financier ? Or shall we envy*' 
be a Imittcd to his society. However them their B}>acious dwellnags, knowing 
-cold aud heartless these, ho is sure he that Goethe (though not poor) mos^ 
ha-s one dear fneud ; one bosom, one lived in one room, in which 'there wfc 
heart is true to him ; that friend is the no sofa, and reposed in a small iron- 
\Mle. After the toils of the day, after framed bedstead? Or shall we envy 
])eihap^ bting buffeted off by those them the slakeness aud tidmess of 
wlio were liu sunshine friends, how re- their occupation, which they often 
vising to lus sinking spirits to mingle j^rform without wetting their feet ?" 
Lis soul with the dear one who has This preference also will, on closer 
clung to him in weal and woe.* What examination, be found illusoiy, con- 
a cordial are her words of oomiort, when sideriog, for instance, the ^re occupa- 
all without is dark ! In tins hour of tion of medical men, work so ominous 
darkness, surely, she is to hipi God’s both pliytioally and morally, that wa 
messenger of Viercy. While the true- will not dwell on it any further, 
heal ted wife is all this and more to her What working men may really envy 
husband, do we do well in all importaht riie higher ranks for Is, then, the quiet 
matters not to consult so interested and and orderly way in which they (mostly) 
faithful a friend? We repeat what peiform t^ir work; the quiet and 
we before said— the wife is our own comfort, in fine, th^ enjoy after that 
satbst and best adviser. The family is work is done. Both, w'e say, are at 
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the nommimd of the workii^-men of 
the pi^sdQt time, if they chhae to think, 
to reflect, and to act judiciously and 
prudently— essential attributes, after 
all, of humanity ; and any one, in &ot, 
who does i^t possess them, places him- 
self forcibly outtof that pale he still 
wills or means to reach. First, then, 
every person ought really to posses 
that qualification (profession) he even- 
tually professes to be capable of. Do 
you wish to obtain the reward (wages) j 
of skilled men ? Be such, and then the 
world will belong to the courageous. 
We do nut 8|>eak of that dogged cou- 
rage of the battle field, but that energy 
of life and exertion to which after ^1, 
we repeat, the worTd belongs. Will 
you possess the external rewards of 
the higher ranks of society ; take them 
at once — by acquiring their internal 
stamina and imjpulses. Act judiciously, ^ 
prudently, and with skill, and yon will 
surely be raised, because it is a cui'ious 
observation, that men (mostly) soon 
cease to do that work they perfectly and 
eminently are able to perform, and rise 
to that which is above it t Of course, 
this has its limits, tbe centripetal force 
controls tlhj expansive one, and wisely 
ordaiued it is. 

But let UB reflect on the quiet «md 
comfort the higher classes enjoy in their 
leisure hours at homo; and so can the 
tbiukjug human-liko workman. It is 
not the range of rooms w e may occupy 
^icU makes men happy, but the com- 
jfort of th*at one or two ho actually 
uses and dwells in. That regulanty, 
tidiness, systematicity which a sensible i 
man displays in his work, he mostly 
transfers and conveys homo. Clever i 
men of all ranks have done wonders 
also in this respect. When the chemist 
Scheele had become famous nil over ^ 
the world, and visitors were anxious to i 
see his laboratory, wliere he had made 
such great discoveries, he led them 
to a few shelves and cupboards of his 
room, a few furnaces placed outside the 
windows, when and wherewith all 
these grand things had been aoootn- 
pUahed— all orderly, all tending and 
arranged for one purpose and end. The 
dwebuigs of the industiious classes 


have, at late, become a matter of States’ 
attention in most parts of Europe. If 
working men will have respect for their 
places of abode, they will not hii-e 
any human^unwoji^y habitation. Surely 
ar^itects and landlords will soon be- 
come aware and alive to that ; and so 
also may be the internal arrangement 
of their dwellings — ** the luxury of 
order, cleanliness, tidiness/’ &c To 
conclude, the man who will prosper in 
life, must make himself capable of being 
prosperous. 


INTRODUCTION OF VEGETABLES, 
FLOWERS, &a, INTO ENGLAND. 
The advantages arising from the explo- 
ration of foreign regions are scarcely to 
be enumerated. To the discovery of 
Arnica by the illustrious Columbus, 
we owe the introduction of that truly 
useful root, the potato. The pear, tho 
peach, the apricot, end the quinoe^ere 
respectively brought into Europr from 
Epirus, Carthage, Armenia, and Syria, 
and by degrees into England. Cherries 
are of very, ancient date with us, being 
conveyed into Britaip from Rome, A.r>. 
56. In tho King of Saxony’s museum, 
at Dresden, there is a cherry-stone, upon 
which, aided by a miorosoope, more 
than a hundred faces can be distiu- 
guifched. Dr. Oliver was shown a 
ohcrry-stone in Holland with one hun- 
dred and twenty-four heads ujion it ; and 
all BO perfect, that every one might be 
seen with the greatest ease by tho n.tked 
eye. Melons were originally brought 
from Armenia. According to Mr An- 
drews, fruit was very rare in England in 
the peign of King Henry VII. ; that 
gentleman informs us that applet, were 
then not less fhan one or two shillings 
each; red rose, two ahhlings; and 
that a man and woman received eight 
shillings and fourpenco for a small 
quantity of strawherrias. Cabbages, 
carrots, Ac., were introduced about the 
ypar 1547. Previous to this period, 
Queen Catharine of Armgon, first con- 
sort of Henry VIII., when she wanted a 
salad, was compelled to send to Holland 
or Flanders on purpose. About this 
time, apricots, gooseberries, pippins, and 
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ai'tichokes, ware firsi cultivafied* Tha 
ewranfe-tree cama from Zante, and waa 
planted in Ezigland> A.D. 1583, Coas- 
lettuoea were bronght from island of 
Cq 8> near Rhodea, in the Mediterranean. 
AaparagnSy beana, peas, and catiliflowers, 
were introdao^ in the beginning of the 
reign of Charles 11. Nor can we claim 
the jessamine, the lily, the tulip, &c. 
&c. ; for the jessamine came from the 
East Indies ; the lily and t^e tulip from 
the Levant; the tube-rose from Java 
and Ceylon; the carnation and pink 
fiom Italy ; and the auricula '<^m 
Switzerland. Thus it appears that nuts, 
acorns, crabs, and a few wild berries, ^ 
were almost all the variety of vegetable 
food indigenous to our island. 


SPIDERS THREAD. 

In the introduction to entomology, by 
Kirby and Spence, there is a very cu- 
rious description of the process by 
whi<Si the spider weaves its web. After 
desoril^ng the four spinners, as they are 
termed, from which the visible threads 
proceed, the writer goes on to mention 
that these are the machinery through 
which, by a procesj^ore singular than 
that of rope-spinmng, the thread is 
drawn. Each sjiinner is pierced, like 
the plate of a wire-drawer, with a multi- 
tude of holes, so numerous and exqui- 
sitely fine, that a space often not bigger 
than a pin’s point indudes above a thou- 
sand. Through each of these holes pro- 
ceeds a thread of an inconceivable te- 
nuity, which, immediately after issuing 
ft'oiu the orifice, unites with all the 
other threads, from the same spinner, 
into one. Hence from each spinner 
proceed ^ a compound thread ; ^nd these 
four thi’cads, at the distance of about, 
one-tenth of an inch from the apex of 
the spinner, again unite, and form the 
thread we are accustomed to see, which 
•the spider uses in forming its web. 
Thus, a spider’s web, even Bpun,«by the 
smallest species, and when so fine that 
it is almost imperceptible to our senses^ 
is not, os we suppose, a single hue, but 
a rope composed of at least four thou- 
sand strands But to Ibel all the won- 
ders of this fact^'wn must follow Leu- 
wenhoek in one of his calculationa on 


the subject;^ This renownod miofosoopio 
observer found, by an aeenrate eetima- 
tiop, that the thrMs of minutast 
spiders, some of which are not Ismr than 
a grain of sand, are so fine that fbttr mR* 
lions of them would nolf exceed in 
thickness one of the hairs of his neard. 
Now we*know that each of those threads 
is composed of d>ove four thousand stiU 
finer. It follows, therefore, that above 
16,000 milhons of the finest threads 
which issue fTom stieh spiders are not, 
altogether, thicker tlum a human hair. 
It has long been a qnestbn among philo« 
sophers, whether it is possible to render 
the labours of the spider subservient to 
the benefit of ma^ind. In the earlier 
part of last century. Bon, of LaneuedOo, 
fabricated a pair of stooldngs ana a pmr 
of gloves from the threads of spiders. 
They were nearly as strong as silk, and 
*of a b^utiful grey oolotpr. The preda- 
cious habits of these animals, however, 
would seem to oppose an effectual 
barrier to their being bred up in suffi- 
cient numbers to render such a manufac- 
tory at all productive. The following 
arguments agaiobi the probability of any 
permanent or real advantage resulting 
'from this attempt, were puSlished by 
Reaumur, whom the Royal Academy 
had deputed to inquire into the matter. 
The natural fierceness of spiders renders 
them unfit to be bred and kept together, 
F'our or five thousand being distributed 
in cells, fifty in some, one or two hun- 
dred m others, the big ones sqon killed 
and eat the smaller ones, so that in a 
short time there were scarcely above one 
or two left in each cell ; and to this in- 
clination of devouring their own species 
18 attributed the scarcity of spiders, when 
comjiared to the vast number of eggs 
they lay. Reaumur also affirms that 
the web of the spider is’ inferior in 
strength and lustre to that of the silk- 
worm, and produces less of the material 
fit for use. The thread of the spider^s 
web can only bear a weight of two 
grains without breaking; and the bag 
BustainB the weight of thirty-six grains $ 
the thread of a silk-worm will bear 
two draohms and a half, so that five 
threads of the spider are necessary to 
form a cord equal to that of a ailk*worm. 
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md as it would be to apply 

these so dosoly tether as to avoid 
leAving any empty spaces, from which 
the lig^t wouM not be refieeted, the 
liifitro would ocBiBeqiDiQntly be consider- 
ably less :Hhi8 wsa noticed at the time 
the stodcingB were piosanted to ib© 
society by M. de la fifrs. It w&s fuHdier 
ohseryed, that spidefrs afford less silk 
than silk-womM, the largest bags of the 
latter weighing four grains, the smaller 
three grains, — so that 2,804 worms pro- 
duce a pound of silk. The bags of a 
spider weigh about one grain ; when 
ciesared of the dust and filth, they lose 
about two- thirds of that weight. Tho ^ 
work of twelve apijjera, therefore, only 
equals that of one silkworm; and a 
pound of silk will require at least 
27,648 spideiu But as the bags ai*© 
solely the work of the females, who spin 
them to deposi/*' th^reggs in, ^ere mosi | 
bo kept 55,296 Spiders to yield cm© : 
pound of silk ; and this will apply to 
tho good ones only, the spiders in gar- 
dens barely yielding a twelfth part of 
the silk of the domestic kinds. Two 
hundred and eighty of them would not 
produce qxore tWi one silk-worm; on^ 
668,555 such spiders would scarcely 
yield a pound of silk ! 

SHELLFISH. 

The life of a shell-fish is not one of un- 
varying rest Observe tho phases of 
an individual oyster, from the moment 
of its earjiest embryo life, indcijondent 
of maternal ties, to the consummation 
of ita destiny, when the knife of fate 
shall sever its muscular chorda, and 
doom it to entombment in a living 
sepulchre. How starts it forth into 
the world of waters? Hot, as unen- 
lightened people believe, in the shape 
of a minute, bivalved, protected, gi’ave, 
fixed, and steady oysterling, No; it 
enters upon its career all life and 
motion, flitting about in the sea as 
gaily and lightly as a butteyfly or a 
KU allow skims through the air. Its 
first appearance is a microscopic oyster- 
cherub, with wing-like lobes flanking 
II mouth and shoulders unencumbered 
with inferior crural prolon^tions. It 
passes through a joyoua aim vivaeiovs 


juvenility, skipping up »od down, as if 
in mockery of its heaij and kmnovaablo 
parents. It voyages fresu oyster-bed to 
oyster-bed, and, if in hick, so os to 
etoape the watohfhl voracity of tbo 
ihousand enemies that lie in wait, or 
prowl about to prey vtpon youth and 
ioexperieuce, si length, having sown 
its wild oats, settles down into a steady, 
solid, domestic oystw. It becomes the 
parent of fresh broods of oyster-chi^rubs. 
As such it would live and die, leaving 
its shell, thickened through old ago, to 
serve as its monument throuf^out all 
times — a contribution towards the oon- 
sirucitton of a fresh geological epoch, 
and a new layer of the earth’s crust — 
were it not for the gluttony of man, 
who, rending this sober citizen of the 
sea fri>m his native bed, carries him un- 
«resisting to busy cities and the hum of 
crowds. If a handsome, well-shaped, 
and well-flavoured oyster, he is intro- 
duced to tho palaces of tho rip^ and 
noble, like a wit, or a philosoph/ r, or a 
poet, to give additional rolish to their 
sumptuous feasts. If a sturdy, thick- 
back, strong-tasted individual, fate con- 
signs him to the fjapacioiis tub of the 
stieet fishmonger, from whence, dosed 
with coarse, black pepper and pungent 
vinegar, embalmed partly after the 
fashion of an Egyptian king, he is 
tranferred to tho uungiy stomach of a 
costei monger. 

STATISTICS OF WAR. 

The battle of Waterloo lasted for .sbout 
nine hours, and not more than 2ti,000 
French were killed and wounded Wo 
will supiiose that only 5,000 of iheso 
were disposed of by the allied c,n airy 
and artillery, and there will leinain 
15,000 as the results of infantry who 
were actunlly engaged on the side of 
the English, and that they had only ex- 
pended on an aveiage seventy-five cart-'' 
ridges 'per man— a mofet moderate al- 
lowance ; for it is well known that tho 
Kifles went into action with eighty 
rounds, aad were twice auppliod with 
ammunition during tho dif. The re- 
sult wiD be, that it took tho exertions 
of three English soldiers for nine hours, 
and the etKpenditare of two hundred 
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and twenty'five mtuM shol« to p)ao6 
one Frenchman hem tk comhat / Slow 
and tediouB woxfc thi^ 1 AnA had not 
the Pniaaian army, aocwrdbg to pro- 
mise, arrived in time to anrroond the 
French — reduced in numhem and ez< 
hansted hy their protracted esortions— 
with an overwh^ming^ force, this would 
have added one more to the long list of 
indecisive modem battlea But the 
slaughter was tremehdoua** Well 
might it have been, when 70,000 
French and 70,000 English had been 
engaged in the exchange of eveiy spe- 
of missile for nine hours f But 
mark a contrast. At the liattle of 
VrebtonpanB %500 undisciplined High* 
landers, with broadswords and tar^, 
their advance covered by an unskilful 
lire of musketry, cut to pieces and di^- 
jjerbcd in ten minutes a aiiporior num- 
ber of English infimtry, armed and 
equipped exactly like the men who oon- 
qui^rcd at Llenhoim and Malphqoet. 
The sffrao result followed at Mkirk, 
and even at OuUoden ; with dissatisfac- 
tion and disobedienco m their ranks, 
which prevented the first attack being 
supported and foU^ed up, the High- 
landers l»roke through every part of 
the English line that they reached in 
their chaige. 


JEFFERSON’S TEN RULES. 

1. Niiveb put off till to morrow what 
you can do tO'day. 

2. Never trouble another for what 
you can do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before 
j ou have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want^ 
because it is cheap. 

5. Pride costs us more than htmger, 
thirst, and cold. 

• 6. We seldom repent of having eaten 

too liktlo. • 

7. Nothing H troublesome mat we 
do willingly. 

8. How much pain the eyils have 
cost us that have never happened. 

9. Take things always by the smooth 

handle. * • 

10. When angry, comit ten before 
you speak ; if very, angry a hundred. 


MINOB MORALS FOB MABIUEI> 
PEOPLE. 

Thx Isat word is the most dangerous of 
infomal mschineg. HuriMtnd and wifie 
should no more strive to get dt thsii ihoy 
would straggle for the possession of a 
lil^ied bocabHdie}! 

Married people should study each 
other's weak points, as skaters look out 
for the weak parts of the Ice, in order 
to keep off them. 

Ladies who marry for love should 
remember that the union of angels 
with women has be^ forbidden dnoe 
the flood. , 

Ihe wife is the sun of the social sys- 
tem. Unless she Attracts, there is no^ 
thing to keep heavy bodies, like hus- 
bands, from flying off into Space. 

The wife who would propexfy dis- 
Uhargo her duties, mu8|| nover have a 
soul “ above buttons.** 

Don't trust too much to good-tamper 
when you get into an argument. 

Sugar is the substance most univer* 
sally diffused through all natural pro- 
ducts I Let married people take a hint 
froth this provision of Nature, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CHEAT 
MEN. 

Tasso's conversation was neither gay 
nor brilliant Dante was either-tacitum 
or satirical Butler was sullen or 
biting. Groy seldom talked or smiled. 
Hogarth and Swift were veiy abseut- 
luinded in company. IClton was un- 
sociable and even irritable when pressed 
into conversation, Kirwan, though 
copious and eloquent in public ad- 
dresses, was meogi'e and dull in col- 
loquial disooui'se. Virgil was heavy in 
couversatioa. La Fontaine appeared 
heavy, coarse, aiid.Btupidj; he could noi 
speak and describe what he had just 
seen, but then he was the model of 
poe^. Chaucer’s silenoe was more 
agreetd>]e than his conversation. Dry^ 
den’s eonversotion was slow and dull^ 
his humour saturnine and I'eserved. 
Corneille, in eonvorsation, was so in- 
sipid ^at he never foaled in wearying. 
He did noi even speak correotly that 
language of which he was each a 
master. Ben Jonson ussid to sit sHent 
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in company and sack hi$ ivixce and their 
humouM Southey was stiff, sedate, 
and wrapped up in aapeticism. Addison 
was good company with his intimate 
friends^ bu^k in mixed ooxnpauy he pre- 
served his dignity by a stiff and reserved 
silence. Pox, in conversation, never 
flagged ; his animation and variety were 
ine^austible. Dr. Bentley was loqua- 
cious. Grotius was talkative. Gold- 
smith wrote like an angel, and talked 
like poor Poll. Burke was eminently 
entertaining, enthusiastic, and inter- 
esting in conversation. Curran was a 
convivial deity, he soared into every 
region, and was at home in all. Dr. 
Birch dreaded a pen eBS he did a torpedo , 
but he could talk like running water. 
Dr, Johnson wrote monotonously aud 
ponderously, but in conversation his 
woz'ds were close and sinewy ; and if 
his pistol mi'asoh fire, he knocked down 
his antagonist with the butt of it 
Coleridge, in his converaation, was full 
of acuteness and originality. Leigh 
Hunt has been well termed the phi- 
losopher of hope, and likened to a 
pleasant stream in conveisation. Car- 
lyle dtmbts, objects, and constantly 
demurs. Fisher Amos was a powerful 
and effective orator, and not the less 
distinguished in the social circle. He 
possessed a fluent language, a vivid 
fancy, and a well-stored memory. 


RULES OF LIVING. 

ADAPT£l) PROM THE GERMAN OP 
A. VON FLAXEN. 

1. Kl’aI) frequently the following pre- 
cepts , impress them carefullv upon 
your mind, and let your purpose of 
hving by them ever grow fiimer and 
livelier, aud let them bo to you more 
inviolable than an oath. 

2. Let your religion be that of sensi- 
ble and reasonable men. Lot it consist 
in faith in the goodness of the great 
all'peiwadmg Spirit — in a Providence, 
whose guiding and directing presence 
IS clearly manifested in all the events 
of your life. 

3. P.ermit no doubt nor doubter 
to perplex you. It is neither possible 
nor conceivable that you, with human 
undei'standmg, should be able to com- 


I prebend the Deity and the original 
j creation of things, since you can survey 
I only so small apart of the universe, and 
can perceive theet only ^through the 
senses, and externally. * 

4. Communicate your principles only 
to those who are animated by similar 
views. You will Convince no one 
who does not convince himself The 
reformation of the world advances 
at a slow place , let time perform its 

j work. All projects of sudden enlighten- 
! ment have proved abortive. 

5. Never engage in so called religious 
disputes ; breas. off sucli a conversation, 
as soon as an opportunity of doing so 
is presented. 

6. The idea of a Supremo Being will 
nec 0 ssai*ily lead you to the belief of the 
splint's immortality, without which life 
would be without meaning. 

7. Neglect not the body, upon which 
your wliolo earthly existence depends. 
Inform yourself of what is beneficial, 
aud what is pernicious to it. Despise 
it not , but on the other hand also con- 
sider what an inert, useless, snd inonl- 
denng mass it is, as soon as it lacks life, 
its animating principle. 

8. lict the object of your life be, im- 
provement ID what IS good. All is 
good which contributes to the health of 
your own body and mind, and that of 
others. 

9. For the perception of the good, a 
sincere desire is sufficient. But It is 
only by reflection and observation of 
ourselves, that we attain to that r ipid 
Ijenetration, and thatftiice power ot dis- 
tinction, which are so necessary in 
the manifold and complicated events of 
life. 

** 10. Never lose sight of that aim of 
life, not even in little things. Believe 
that no action is so insignificant that 
some virtue may not he promoted by 
it. In bodily suffering and disagree- 
able occupations, exercise at least 
patience, of Which man stands so much 
and so frequently in need, and which 
is the best safeguard against Bi- 
humour. 

II. The good man, contributes 
welfare of others not alone by positive 
acts and instruction ; but his Ufa 
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resembles a fruit-beaiing shade treej 
by* which each passer-by finds shelter 
and refreshment, which disinterestedly 
and even involuntarily scatters happy 
germs upon the surrounding soil 
whereby it produces what is like and 
similar to itself. 

12. Whatever you do, trust in Pro- 
vidence, and also in yourself. Both 
united, will extricate you ^from every 
dilemma, encourage you in every un- 
dertaking. 

13. Should any misfortune threaten 
to plunge you into the deep gloom of 
despondency, stimulate your courage 
by an effort of resignation. 

] 4. Shun no toil, as the wise Seneca 
says, to make yourself remarkable by 
some talent or other. 

1.5. Yot do not devote yourself to* 
one braucli exclusively. Strive to get 
elenr notions about all. Give up no 
science entirely, for science is but one. 

1 (). Ydlow also the counsel of Garvey 
acquiri llie ai't and skill to render the 
whole man at least tolerable, although 
you may gain your real reputation in 
the woild by a sing^ part only. To a 
ratiomd man this attainment is obliga- 
tory. 

17. Let your watcli-worda be con- 
stant activity and doily contemplation 
of yourself and the ways or God. 
These will guard you against evciy false 
step. 

IS Allow yourself, moreover, as 
miu'h recreation as is needful for you, 
but not more, unless you would reap 
the reward of disagreeable feelings. 

10. Foice yourself in the evil hour 
to no labour, except it be a positive 
duty. Yet on the other hand, fly pro-< 
crastinabion, which Young justly^ calls 
the thiet of time. These rules have 
their exceptions, not likely to be mis 
‘ taken. 

20. IntroducQ changes in yotfr read- 
ing and studies. Who reads but little 
at a time, retains that little the better.. 

21. Guard against reading too much 
or too raj icily. Bead rather with at- 
tention ; lay the book often down , im- 
press on your mind’what you have read, 
and reflect upon it. 

22. Weigh every step that you are 


about to take, whenever your passions 
become involved. How often do things 
assume a different aspect, when they 
are fairly considered 1 

23, On the other hand, ’dte prompt 
and decided in all that you have ascer- 
tained tef be clear of doubt, irreproaGh<» 
able and in accordance with duty, and 
in which you Can in no wise fear 
consti'uctiom 

24. Maintain your name blameless, 
and deliver it pure and stainless to 
posterity. Lot no end induce a resort 
to questionable means. 

26. In all things study moderation, 
a virtue more di^ult than it appears, 
but more necessary than any other. 
Think not, however, that anything base 
can be ennobled by moderation. ^ 

26. Be prepared for the worst. Never 
Jet your soitows get th^ mastery over 
you; conceal them always. 'ihose 
things, says La Bruj^^ro, which are most 
wisHed for, do not happen, or if they 
happen, it is not at the time and in the 
circumstances when they would have 
given the greatest pleasure. 

27. Be always frank and ^rue, and 
spurn every sort of affectation and dis- 
guise. Have the courage to confess 
your ignorance and awkwardness. Con- 
fide your faults and follies but few, 

2B. Observe, hear, and be silent. 
Judge little, inquire much. 

29. Be not deterred by unfavourable 
appeaianoes, provided your intentions 
are good. Be not too proud to dissi- 
pate a prejudice that happens to attach 
to you, w heuevor it lies in your power. 
If it does not, entrench yourself within 
your virtue, as Horace says. 

30. When low-spirited, remain lather 
alone. In company be as cheerful as 
l)os”sible. It is incredible to what an 
extent a gloomy and surly depoitinent 
can disjfigure — how 2 Jrepoasessing cheer- 
fulness is. 

31. When you are in ill-humour, ask 
yourself seriously; What is the cause 
of my vexation ? May it not be dis- 
pelled ? Wbat shall 1 do? In most 
cases an earnest effort will be success- 
ful. 

82. Be punctual. Admit no disorder 
in your effects and papers. Look over 
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tlut kfct«r 

tbooe that areuaeleMfi. 

33. Afjpmx mfehor to6 libanl than 
tooeconomioal^butneTflrlaviii^ Ecodo- 
mise in thanga. Xieam aelf^deuial. 

34. In a eMh batwizt tmth and 
foLiebood, deeide iinlieBttatiiigl}^ for the 
truth. Candour ia idwaya essential 

36. Be atrietly on your guard agmnst 
the risings of anger, Kever vent your 
displeasure agaixifit those who cannot or 
dare not retort. 

3(1 Restrain your self-wiU. An oppor- 
tunity will not be wanting for exhibit- 
ing yow hrmnesa. Banish obstinacy^ 
however, ,, 

37. Let your repentance be a lively 
will, a firm resolution Complaints and 
mourning over past errors avail nothingf 
without a determmation to amend them. 

38. When you wake m the mornings 
think over the day. Endeavour to look 
at the bright side, though unpleasant 
business lies before you. 

39. Keep a journal , the utility of it 
is manifold^ as is also the pleasure. 
Hake it, however, a point of duty to be 
rigidly can^d. Ijefc it not be to you 
merely a remembrancer, but a means 
of self-knowledge. 

40. Fmerve purity of mind under 
all eiroumafcanoes. Guard against the 
follies of love. Allow due im|>ortance 
to first impresedoiis, but do not let your- 
self be cairied away by them. Study 
physiognomy in different persons, but 
not in those for whom you begin to fa^ 
affection, for in that case it will as- 
suredly mislead you. Shun all self 
deception. Accustom yourself to esteem 
only inwoi'd and acknowledged worth, 
and to regard exterior rather as a snare 
lor your freer judgment. Bo not delude 
yourself by ffne sounding words, by self 
created idols. 

41. It is particularly necessary that 
you should master of your thoughts. 
Difi^oult as it may be not to indulge 
one’s darling ideas, be determined never* 
thriess to strive agomst them. Should 
they intrude th^oseives during yonr 
walks, take a book with ycct and road 
with attention. But read something 
th4t will change the tone of your miiid, 


notBuator whkh would only make 

it erartts. 

42. Attend acrupiilotJtly to the du* 
ties which your situation imposes on 
you. 

43. Take a bmevoleut , interest ill an 
that ooncernshuznaniiy and its progiw, 
as wall as the welfare of individuids. 
Be sensible to the daifiia of all. 

44. Let the judgment of the multi* 
tude make you refleot^ but never 
despair. 

46. Do not imagine that every person 
who lays claim to Jrour sympathy at the 
first moment, is made to be your friend, 
for expmence contradiots it. 

46. Be the more confiding with your 

known friends. Bo everything for them 
that lies in your power. For Pope was 
right in saying, that when we deduct 
what others feel and think, our joys 
sicken and fame sinks.^ Let no threats^ 
no fate, induce you to forsake your 
friends. t 

47. Trust them, for witho^it confi- 
dence never do two persons really get 
near to each other. On the other hand 
keep sacred not only every secret con- 
fided to you, but also every word not 
proper for all to hear. 

48. Never read other people $ papers, 
letters, or jQjsrnals, tJiat happen to Lie in 
yonr way. 

49 your friends neither too often 
nor too seldom. 

60. Promise little, particuhu-ly in 
small matters, but keep your promises 
in spite of all hindrances. Do not place 
reliance in the promises of those whom 
you do not well know. 

61. Better trust too much than mis- 
trust. Believe not with La Kochefou- 
cault smd his foilowei'^, that all men and 
all their words and actions aro regulated 
simply by their infetest, if tnd^ you 
deem yourself capable of a disinterested 
action. ^ 

52. Epistolary eorroepondence is as 
pleasant as it is profitable, but do not 
extend it so far as to make it burthen- 
some. 

63. Be more poUte to inferiors than 
to superiors. 
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OKWALL3- 

OoB grant dramatist made a oertain wall 
so kiud and scoommodatrag in temper 
fts to open a cbi&k for the love^tor- 
course ef Pyramus and Thiake; and 
vsdla in general (exoept tkoes of pnsonn 
an'd foriificofione) are ky no means such 
Inu’sli and obdurate thmgs as might be 
supposed Ijy those who have never 
studied their resources; One of the 
most tbou:;btfuIaiid onginal of writers 
on architecture (Mr. Euskiu), has given 
the world some matter on this subject 
worth its attention, and traced histori- 
cally the decline from sigoificaut beauty 
to false and tasteless ornament, and 
thenco into baldness ond unmeaning 
formality, — changes traceable to, and 
coiiGuircBt with, a departure from 
mathetic principles in general znatters, 
and, in particular, to a decline in ear*^ 
neatness and spirituality of religious 
habitb and ideas. But it is not our 
prt‘«cmt purjKjse to attempt any pro- 
fouuu dissertation on the sdeutihc part 
4ji tins buhject. We content ourselves 
with a light and Buperiiciail glance at 
our walls outside yid fn, and with such 
didactic obseiwations as are suggested 
by them on the principle of the associa- 
tion of ideas. 

The house-wall is surely a thing with 
a meaning, which might bd, and should 
be, beautifully expi'essed ; and as its 
origin date^j from tlie tune when hu- 
manity in geneiid loft off its early 
Douioilie propensities, and develo^yed 
the instinct of a love of home, one 
might expect that the history of houses 
and of liouse^walis would exhibit aseries 
oir changes, in peifect consistency with 
the changing habits and increa&inj^ 
needs, oi thf>8o who dwell within them. 
Man is not of the order mollusch, with 
his house tied to his body, and tiiei’efore, 
of necessity obliged to change its form 
and size, to oorrespond with his growth 
and dovelopm^t ; but we might expect 
that men would do by free-will som^ 
thing analogous to w'hat the molluw 
does by necessity, and that in an age of 
luxuiy and rehuement in material mat- 
ters, they would seek to have aubetaa- 
tial dwellings as well as coAtly-furnisbed 


ones, aad^to mdke without, 

eoWespondenit with dhmg&» 

Incur own couniiy, peth^ more 
than any other, tho homte-wall bait ^teu 
kito degimeracy. It a wretched, 
feeble acion from the bmd, 
stock of its Saxon and Kormon Ibre- 
^thent Onoe solid and stalwart, witb 
broad foimdations,mfismvebreadtli,fi^ 
buttresses that were both a gtaee and a 
support, it has now decked into a state 
so thin, and weak, and rickety, that on 
windy nights most of our common and 
middle-close dwellings so rock and 
swing, as to threaten a catastrophe like 
to that spoken of in the nursery rhyme : 

When the bow brSKks the cradle shell fall, 

Down comes cradle, baby, and all’* 

The old maxim, " all the same^ a hun- 
dred yearshence/* ceitainly oannotapply 
to modem houses. Sevsh fficosy things 
were never intended for a hundr^ 
years, nor half that ;^iod ; and loiag 
before its close, these lastly ailing tene- 
ments of bricks and mortar will have 
passed away, and leave not a wrack 
behind.** Lot ls hope, however, that 
some tasteful builders or aijhitects will 
spring up in our metropolis, and in aB 
the provinces, to reform our domestic 
buildings, and make our homes weather- 
tight and substantial. 

Close to the outer wall of buildings, 
in country or suburban districts, there 
stands the garden^oll convenient for 
fruit trees and volimbiug flowers, and a 
pretty - enough object when covered 
with the ivy, the jessamine and the rose ; 
.but, when bare in the winter time, 
painfully monotonous and uninterest- 
ing in its long unbroken uniformity. 
And yet it would not be difficult to 
make even a garden^all iu some degree 
an object of beauty. Sometimes v4- ^ 
rious-coloured bricks might be used, 
the panelling of wainscot be imitated 
by well-propcrtioned indentations, and 
tasteful oomioes and top ornaments be 
made to relieve the monotony of a los^ 
unvaried line. Field and garden-wnlh^ 
however, have been gezimliy \s$b to 
mare bru^lsyere— -a daes of persons 
who, though probably '^reguhr brides'’ 
at thdr (to use « sla^ phrase pf 
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compHment) are XK^toiioisii^, not \ 
highly euHur^ in the ai*t of ootnbining 
gi ace with utility. But the Ihult does 
not lie altogether with the brichlayers, 
nor even piincipally. Those who em' 
ploy theno^are more to blame in the 
matter. Walls, with few exceptions, 
have hitherto been erected from iio other 
than mere utilitarian motives, with no 
mingling of artistic and picturesque 
ideas. They are mere barriers to distin- 
guish metiTa from tv^Um in the matter of 
landed property. Q’hey are an applica- 
tion of the rule of ** division'* to prevent 
the too frequent use of the opposite 
rule of “.subtraction.** Fruit and vege- 
tables are apt to disappear from gar- 
dens, “ oft in the stilly night and 
when the owner has been at some pains 
to produce them, it is natural that he 
should find that, as the school boys 
phrase it, “ multiplication is Texation ;** 
particularly when the thing multiplied 
is stolen from him. Ilence the erectiou 
of the wall, to mark off the dividends 
for the rightful divisor. Garden-walls, 
however, are by no means insurmount- 
able barriers. Many a roguinU lad 
scales the^p in the autumn evenings, 
in search of apples and apricots ; and 
adventurous lovers regard them as 
nothing, when beckoned to by lily hands 
and shining eyes at a chamber win- 
dow. To tender cpnvorrion and im- 
passioned love-songs they have been 
regarded as offering but veiy alight ob- 
stacles indeed. Mr. Barney Brallaghan, 
in his serenade to Judy Callaghan, says, 

** There’s dtoly the wall between ns.'* 
Only the wall I And what’s that, when, 
love Warms a man with a voice and a 
purpose? 

Passing from the garden into the 
house, we will speak for a moment of 
the interior walls. Here tfao flimsiness 
of stmeture is partly concealed by a 
coat of plastering, over which is hung, 
in regular lines, a sort of wu*apper or 
dressing gown of farthing paper dotted 
with CTO tesque patches of various colour. 
In this matter, however, of mural deoo 
ration by ULeans of paper, a very consi- 
derable improvement has taken place 
wit hm these few years ; and there are 
ttow many papers of the cheapest and 


commonest kinds, which, in regard to 
design and oontrasts of colour, are not 
without the merit of taste and the effect 
of beaatP 7 . There are, however, soigae 
olasses of buildings in which we thiuk 

wdth alt(cgether, and Jls lined in 
the inside with encaustic or ornamented 
glazed tiles. The material is cold, and 
at first suggestive more of a dairy or a 
cellar than a poriour. But this preju* 
dice will pass away, when It is remem- 
bered that such tiles might be rendered 
in the highest degree ornamental, — ^thus 
producing the effect of beauty ; that 
th^ are infinitely cleaner than paper, 
—thus promoting comfort and tidiness ; 
that they would give an air of coolness 
to the apartment in summer time ; aud 
that even in the winter heat from the 
fire would be more equably diffused over 
the room, owing to the radiating power 
of glazed and shining surfaces. 

In a subsequent article we shall say 
something recommendatory of adprning 
our walls with prints and pictures. In 
the present, we are on less poetic 
ground ; and our purpose now will be 
realised if we sUccfipd in directing tho 
attention of a few to the flimsy stylo of 
modern buildings, and in exciting a 
desire for substantiality, cleanhueas, 
neatness, aud oonvenienoe, coupled with 
R8 much grace and ‘variety as can be 
consistently aesociated with siiecifie 
end's of utility. 

Wo invite all refonners in these out- 
wanl domestic matters to continue the 
battle vigoi'ously against ugliness and 
flimsiness, — ^to “ hang up their banners 
on the outward walls,” inscribed with 
better principles of taste, and comfort, 
and convenience, than are at present 
acted ^pon. 

THE LUNGS, AND RESPHIATION. 
Man has a necessity for the atmosiihere 
arOund laim ; without it he cannot exist. 
The power of locomotion is given to 
enable him to change his atmosphere at 
will. This power does not belong to 
man alone ; it is the necessity of all 
animated brings, from . the smallest in- 
sect to the monsters of oreatren. Whence 
this necessity ? 
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It arises out of th© process of diges- 
tion. To this we shell hereafter recur ; 
hilt at present we may briefly say, that 
when food is taken a large amount of 
an'eleinent called carhou is received into 
the system. There is always contained 
in food more of this ^efu^nt than is re- 
quired for thS wants of the body, and 
the surplus has therefore to be gotten 
rid of, and the process of breathing or 
respiration is one important means to 
attain the desired end. 

Eespiration is an aeration of the 
system. By it the exteiwal air is intro- 
duced into the body, and brought into 
contact with its extremest parts. And 
throughout the animal kingdom there 
are distinct organs for performing this 
important o6&ce. 

Among the family of fishes this is ac- 
complished by a thin membrane, pip- 
longed into tufts, or fringes, so arranged ^ 
as to expose tlie greatest amount of j 
surface to the water, each filament con- ! 
tainiiig two vessels, one for the ingress 
and ^0 other for the egress of the 
water. 

1 1 ip while the water is passing through 
this membrane, that it is robbed of its 
pure air, which S received into the 
hlo()d- vessels spread along these fringes, 
or iplh. 

Fihhes respire externally. Not .so with 
land animals ; their breathing is internal, 
and is carried on by passages .and cham- 
bers, into which the air is drawn, and 
on the bides of which the blood is dis- 
tributed in a minute net-work of ve.ssels, 
called capiHuries, from their size. 

In the leech and the earth-worm, 
aeration is carried on by a series of httlo 
air-cells, disposed along each side of the 
b(Kly, one for each segment. In inaect|, 
instead of the.se sacs, there is a system 
of prolonged tubes ramifying fhrough 
the body, and carrying air into its 
minutest portions. 

The oyrter rbspirea by gillff like the 
fish, but, unlike it, the gills have no 
connexion with the mouth. Jin frogs 
and reptiles the lungs are simple sacs, 
with little subdivisions into cells, a 
small amount of aeration sufficing for 
them. * • 

In birds a large surface is jirovided 


for aeration subdividing the Idng 
into minute celia, sud also by tbe add^ 
tiou of air-bags, placed in ■^rtipous parts 
of the body, and even in the cen^ of 
the long bones. Thus a large ah-surfene 
is given in a little space, a»d the body 
rendered proportionably %ht. 

In na <»ass of animals, however, is the 
minute subdivision into oella, and the 
mechanism by which a continual supply 
of air is provided, so perfect as in the 
mammals, at the head of which Han is 
placed. 

Respiration is carried on by man in 
the upper parts of the chest, in the* 
cavity of which are placed the lungs — a 
pair of sponge-like bodies made up of a 
cluster of minute cells, which have the 
power of dilating or contracting* and 
on the aides of which the iqinute capil- 
lary blood-vessels are distributed. 

These cells open into a naiTOW tube, 
whi(jh widens as it paSses upward, re- 
ceiving additional tubes from the same 
lung. The main tube passing still 
higher up, unites with the one from the 
lung on the opposite side, forming a 
wide air-tube, called the trachea, or 
windpipe, which, passing into the neck, 
terminates in the mouth. • 

The ceils and tubes are bound together 
by a thin cellularmembrane, and covered 
on the outside by a smooth, polished, 
lining membi’ane (the plenm), which, 
alW inve-^ting tlfese organa, lines the 
inside of the ribs, and allowb the liiiiga 
to move freely in the space allotted to 
them. 

The air-cells arc too small to be deU- 
ncatod; they vary in size from oue- 
twenticth to a two-hundroth piirt of an 
inch in diameter, and therefore are bo 
numerous in a single lung, thereby ex- 
posing so large a surfico of membrane 
to air, that it has been calculated to ex- 
ceed twenty thousand square inches in 
an average-aiaed man. 

Ijreathing coubists of two acts ; the 
first, that of drawing in the external 
air— inspiration j the second, tliat of 
driving oat an equal volume of aiv — 
expiration. To inspire, the bony chest 
has to be dilated. This is aocompUshed 
by the muscles of the chest and hack, 
with those attached to the shoulder. 
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Tvimch oo-operate and^ by oon- 

tmoting, ime poU mit riba, 
tbereliy «Q]atgu»|f tbe <3| the 

obesA Xhd mcuBcies laelsirotti the xibs 
(iniereofirittl) «(wM in thi» action -very 
materially. %. 

The lung 0 » in state, eom- 

pkitely filltbn nav i tiw a wagoad ia them ; 
BO th$^ when thia caTVty is euhrged a 
vaenum la ptodiioed; wh^h can only ho 
hlkd by a cnrrefipondiiig enlaipement 
ol the lung ; and to aoeomplish this, the 
air rushea down the trachea, and passes 

the remotest air-cella 

long thus obtains a Ipge epaoe 
for dilatation, by the elevation of the 
riba ; hut "it is further increased by the 
notion of the diaphragm, or miditifiT— a 
mnsclo whidi is spraid across, inside, 
and below the lungs, separating them 
from the ooutcsnts ot the abdomen- This 
muscle, when not in action, is arched 
upward into the chest, diminiahiug the 
space there ; but when it contracts, it 
hooomes flatter, pressing down into the 
abdomui, and afiordmg greater space for 
the luiige. We become unploaattntly 
conscious of the existence of this mupclo 
whenever it contracts spasmodically, as 
in hitiiups. • 

When the lungs ore thus filled to the 
utmost with air, those muscles ooase to 
contract any more, their hbrea relax, 
and the bony chest sinks down to ite 
original dimensions; %he dilated Lings 
are pressed upon, and the exccbs of air 
is cijiellecl out by the windpii>e. This 
constitutes' expiration. It is almost a 
passive Mft, being little else than the 
cesbation of the muscular action 'w Lioh 
produced inspiration, in both the 
lungs have been quit© papsiv^e, they 
being filled or emptied, not by any act 
of thoir own, but solely by the amount 
of tlie dilatation and contraction of the 
walls of the chest. 

Tlic-^e molions of the chest are oon- 
Unuully going on, and in general it may 
be stuted that from fourteen to eighwcu 
respirations occur in the minute, and 
every fouiih or fifth inspiration is drawn 
deeper than the others. In young aiud 
nervous persons these acts ara nwjre 
quickly perfonned, as nro they also in 
nfpfirmmdiion of the lung ; while in fever^ 


a»d a fiaw nftbifc eoadiHom of the body^ 
its naoiii»sx^«otiib^ xetnaxkably slow. 

Banrimg »»w ikeetibodiheparta whi^ 
perfbm tbe tuBw of dm^idiiig in the air, 
and tl» moehaBilBQi by wh£h it Ib per- 
fonned, it remaana to be ahown what 
are ^ altenatipiia pgiodmed in that 
and the oSbets n|^ the fiadne 
depfflideiit on the alteration. 

Kadh inspiration draws in about 
twen^ cubic iiKhes of air ; the satne 
bulk IB expired immediakfy after. This 
IS equal to 288^ cubic feet in twenty- 
four hours ; and as a man ought not to 
breathe the same afb twice, it is evident 
what a large amount of fresli air every 
one requires to be euirounded with. 

Tho ptire air which is inspired k 
made up, in round numbers, oi 7& parts 
of nitrogen, and 21 of oxygen. The air 
which is expired haa not this compo- 
sition, but ib IS very nearly 79 pails of 
nitrogen, and 20 parts c.vrb(>nic acid; 
the rest being a little air unaliorod. 

The cUango produced in the air p tho 
lungs is the apparent loss of the oxygen, 
and its being replaced by carboi’ic tioid 
But as carbonic acid itself '»s made of 
ono pai't of carbon and two jurts of 
oxgyen, it is clear tliat this Ittlber is not 
wholly lost, but only that ijorfcion which 
is ropliced by Cuirboii, or about oue- 
tlnrd ot tho whole quantity oi ovygon 
}>reBent in tho air. The reniaiuder, 
howeve’*, by being united witli carbon, 
ih rendered unfit for further use. 

To the lunge, then, oxygen is taken in, 
and a neaily equal amount ol carbomc 
aad is given ofij the lattei beuig the 
mo‘»t appropriate form in which cat bon 
could be thrown off the lujigs. 

Carbonic acid is that air which es/ a]>es 
ip. fermentation, which flics ofl from 
bocla-water, and ulilch may be liad in 
abunclahoe when an acid is j>oiu©d on 
marble, Jt out a light, and li a 
man attempt to breathe it m ejnantity 
he is Btsflooated. li may be breathtd 
when diluted, but it then poisons the 
system, and lowers the general health. 
Xn any case it is obnoxious. The death 
produced by descending vats and closed 
ccliarB is caused by this gas. 

A healthy man expires daily nearly 
1 &,000 cubic inches of this deadly gae^ 
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vrliich for himaelf ar otlMf* to hsmS^ 
agahs, ordh in a fom, » 

liuus. From tbia, mUh the Iffkwgodjig 
c^eulatitm, it «|>pean iMHsetaary tburfe 
each iadividoai, m rsktanae, 

should have the expired akepiitakiog 
this large of ourhoeiie exdd oom- 

{^letely remtrmd ftom mdh of hnath* 
iiag ; and shoiEd alee be eo^ppHed wHh 
26G cubit feet of £peflk air ia the eame 
time. 

We are here led to pensive the high 
importaaee of veuiilatioa ; for it k not 
sufficient for health that a room iduMild 
contain the quanti ^ ^ air req«kite for 
the support of its iaraibitaiita during a 
given tune. Afteo: they have remained 
in it but a part of that time, the 
quantity of carbonic arid 'which its air 
will contain will be large enough to 
interfere greatly with the due aeration 
of their blood, and thus cause oppression 
of the brain, and other morbid affiootions 
that arise from an accumulation of car- 
bonic acid in the circulation. 

Another requisite neoesatary for 
heallli^ respiration is a roomy chest, a 
GAjtacity sufficient to admit the aeces- 
sary quantity of air into the lungs. The 
htboui'iug man, and he who exercises the 
muscles of his ohojil, possesses this re- 
quisite; not so the scaeutary citizen, or 
the woman who, copying a fancied ideal 
of beauty, compresses her chest between 
the bones of stays. She not only pre- 
\fnlB its attaming its healthy size, by 
2nTssu7e, but hinders the muscles from 
contracting, and thus sudors them to 
dwiudloaway; and tlie result is, she 
enmot take a full breath, for the ribs 
cannot be raised except the muscles 
coni 1 ac t strongly, and thk cannot bo 
uceoniphshed by weak atrophical mus- 
cular hhros. 

HISTORY OF BOOK-KEEPIirO. 
BooK-ivEEriNO may be defined that 
Rystematic arrangemeBt of commercial 
tiansuclions, by which tho true fiitato of 
the piopnetor’shonooms may bo easily 
auocrtamed ; thus, iit once exhibiting 
coiTcct and ready information of every* 
particular ui trade, end the general re- 
sult of tho whole, in point ef profit or 
loss. It cannot be neoeasaiy ia an age 


m dkringniibed a« ih* ps^sent for oom- 
naeree,, to of the knportBiico oi 
this oriiBkoet bat p6«ba|M»* brittf 
M On sOtem]^ to tMe itoorigia 
greinmkii^xeBMats, may itot bo 
pieask^ to tho mder; to whieb Uto 
smbjeot ttwst be unsknvtood to 
tho motood hf vtoo&k mOrf, a»ttoy|y 
esllod tho AAoitm ; for it k dbytoto 
that oomo iyotom of reoording ntonoy 
ftffiurs, ondor tho heads of receipts and 
disburamniontB, moot have been proo* 
tked in tho tofiuacy of oommearcA 

Like aiost other Tsdoabk sfide&ces, (he 
date of its origin k extremely nnnertam, 
but the earUest trace that can bo found 
of it k about the begmotog o{ the fif- 
teenth oentuiy,^ whm It was practised 
at Venice^ at thar time remarkable as 
the omporiam of eommeroe ; and henco 
this method is ttsualiy called (he 
because ^aa ia genmlly suppoeed) we 
Bkre indebted to that i^on for oui' 
knowledge in the art. 

Some of those authore who are always 
zealous champtons for the anrients, and 
will hardly allow eoy meritoriooe im- 
provemeot in scicxioe due to the 
moderns, have ermtended that domhU 
entry was known by the Homans, and 
merely revived in Italy witlFretuuiing 
comm»:x)e; in support of this hypo- 
thesis, they have exercised much eritacal 
ingenuity and erudition : and kavo 
quoted several passages from the clas- 
sics, proving that toe ancients cozn- 
monly entered the receipts and pay- 
ment? of money upon opposite sidesafter 
tlie way of debtor and creditor ; of auch 
instances the following passage from 
Plmy (book ii. chaji. T) may serve for 
a spefCTen, es, indeed, it seems ex- 
tremely in ^vour of their argument. 

** Huic (mcIL fortunae) omnia expensa ; 
huic omnia feruntiu* ooeepta ; et in toto 
ratione mortahum sola utratuquo ^ingi- 
nam fscit.^* 

But even admitting the onciouts did 
arrange their aoootmis in the debtor and 
cs'editor method, still this implies no 
more thou einglt entry ; commerce ■was 
the n in a very rude and imperfect state, 

s Yldo Beckman’s IhventionB and 1>Ib- 
ooverir?;" also ‘’Stevens's Book-keeping ap- 
plied to FinMaoe." 
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fmd ooDsequcntly it is «:(t]wn9ly 
bable that nothing more vmA requisite ; 
but the most weighty to this 

opinion is, that the antnent huiguag^ 
ahbrd no terms eorresptmdewt to the 
modem techtUcalphrmeB (^double entry; 
and SnelKus, when he translated Ste> 
Tone's Book-keeping ** into Latin, after 
the most sorutanous research '»for such 
terms in Tsin, was compelled to coin 
them; thus he called tho ai*t itself, 
Apologistica ; the Waste Book, Liber 
JDdetitius; the Ledger, Codex accepH 
exponsiguc; Stock, Sors ; Balance £pilo- 
ffiemtis, &c. 

Indeed the terms adopted in most of 
the Ei^ropcau languages appear to be 
derived immediately from tho Italian, 
W’itb tho exception m the English word 
Ledger i ^hich has exhibited as much 
variation in tho orthography as it has 
occasioned disjmtes about its etymology; 
— ^it was formprly spelt Leager, Leadgef^, 
Lcitlger, Leiger, Leger, and lastly Ledger 
— its name in the Italian and soutliern 
languages of Europe implies the master 
book ; in the Germau and other north- 
ern provinces the head book ; and in 
the Dutch and French the grand book. 
As to its derivation, Bailey refers it to 
the Latfil verb legei'e, to gather: but 
Dr. Johnson says, it is so from the Dutch 
leggen, to continue in one place ; while 
some others again have conjectured it 
arose from the liege books of the feudal 
ages, which recorded the rents, duties, 
and services due from the liege men (or 
tenants), 

Having thus advanced the arguments 
pro and con., as to the clmms of the 
ancUiits to a knowledge of this art, I 
proceed to submit some conjectures in 
favour of the modems; perhaps it h? 
not at all iiaprobahle tliat tho principle 
of double entry was suggested by the* 
double purpose of bills of exchange, 
and the ordinary way of entering them ; 
these we know are decidedly a modern 
invention, or it might possibly have 
been deduced from some oi Euclid’s 
axioms, pr by the operations of algebraic 
equations ; in support of the last opinion 
the following circumstance is remaik- 
ably ai)posite ; — 

Lucas de Borgo, an Italian friar, was 


the Brst who translated Algebra from 
the Arabic into any of the* European 
languages: he was one of the earliest 
wiiters on several other mathematjtbal 
sabjeeta^ and is generally supposed to 
have composed the Erst express trea- 
tise on ibis science. It was published in 
his native language (the Italian) in 1495, 
which is nearly mo^ distant phiiod 
to which we can with certainty trace 
back the origin of book-keeping ; and 
thus much for the claims of the modems 
for this invention. Let the reader settle 
the point in dispute. 

Assuming then the prior part of the 
fifteenth centui-y^ (os has been already 
remarked) to be the oi-igin of this 
science, I now endeavour to follow its 
progress in this country : and although 
the southern parts of Europe were ac- 
quainted with book-koe]>iug by the 
Italian manner at the above-mentioned 
period, it appears that the knowledge 
was diffused but slowly; for we find 
’nothing of it in England till 1 543, when 
the fipt English work on this subject 
was published at London, by Hugh 
Oldcastle, a school-master, x^liich was 
much improved, and repiinted by John 
Mellis (idso a school-master) in 1588. 
The curious read^ may find some ac- 
count of this work in Aymes’s An- 
tiquities of Typography,” where a copy 
ot the title is thus given: — '‘A bricfe 
instructione and maner howe to kepe 
bookes of acoomptes partible, &c., by 
tbree bookes, named ye memoriall, jor- 
nall, and leager. — Newlcy au;^,meiited 
and Bette forthe by John Melli'^, scliole 
maister of London: — impjynted by 
liimo at y« signe of y* White Beare, 
niglie Baynaras Castel, 1588.” 

Thewex^ treatise of which wo have 
any account, was by James Peele ; and 
this was also published in Loudon, in 
1569': in his preface, he says, “though 
long practised in foreign parts, this art 
was but then new in England !” 

The? work was succeeded in 1652 by 
a considerably improved system, in a 
large treatise by John Collins, a very 
celebrated mathematician, whose pub- 
lication served as, a standard book 
nearly a century. 

These were the^ principal early En- 
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glish writers on this art, dtudng thd trst 
two centuries sino^ its introduotion to 
^is country ; which again Feo|ived 
much imi^roveniCnt, in a well-known 
popular work, published 1736, by John 
Mais, a professor of mathematics at 
Perth ; from this period numerous were 
tbs authors this subject, but they 
followed each other so closely, both in 
manner and matter, that very little 
benefit arose from their productions; 
to give a list would be tedious, but the 
most approved of them are Dodson, 
Donu, Dowling, DUworth, Crosby, 
Cooko, Hamilton, ^ Hatton, London, 
Miers, Hlalcolm, Stevens, Snell, Web- 
ster, Wood, &c., whose tr^tises all ap- 
peared from 1720 to 1770. 

Hitherto the writers upon book- 
kee]>ing were all teachCrs, and although 
as such, they were oompeteut to explain 
the principles, they had not the meana^ 
of practically proving their theories ; 
and, consequently their works were but 
an indifferent preparative for the 
coun^ng-houae. This defect was suppHM 
in 1789, by a judicious and elaborate 
work by Benjamin Booth, a merchant, 
whose treatise has enabled later authors 
to combine the tl^ury and elementary 
precepts of the instructor with the im- 
provements resulting fi*om actual mer- 
cantile experience ; so that in modern 
works the former has gone hand in hand 
with the latter. 

Before concluding the subject, it may 
not be ^miss to mention the prospectus 
of a pUu published in 1796, to rival the 
Italian mode, ciilled *^Tho English Book- 
keeping/" by a Mr. Jones; who, therein, 
boldly represented ** tbo Italian system 
as delusive and erroneous,” and an- 
nounced Ills own as an injillible plan 
hy single entry. « 

Under the sanction of spme qminent 
names as reoommenders, subscriptions 
at a guinea each were raised to the 
enormous sum of nearly ;67,000 I 

Public impatience was very ^reat for 
the appearance of the work, which was 
Bouiehow delayed much beyond the 
appointed time, and many considered 
the whole as a hoax; at last, howeW, 
it came forth, ^ and completely disap- 
pointed public expectation. Sevei'^ 


pamphlets attacking ICr. Jonec’a book 
appeared, and produced others as 'warm 
^ in ns defence ; thtts causing sokne Con- 
troversy between the partmaas 'Of the 
old and new system ; at length,' a gfen- 
^Heman of the name of Mill gained the 
triumph of the Italian over^he Bnsdish 
mode, and formed a due comparison of 
their i^peictive claims, by arranging 
the whole of Hr. Jones's work into a 
Journal and Ledger by double entry* 

Dilii- 

As the word Life is employed in a 
double BOnse to denote the actions or 
phenomena by which it is developed, 
and the cause of these phenomena, so 
the old English ^ord Death is used fa- 
miliarly to express two or more mean- 
ings. The first of these is the transition 
from the living to the lifeless or inani- 
mate state — ^the act, that is, of dying ; 
the second, the condition of an organ- 
i ed body which has ceased to live, 
W'hlle organisation yet remains, and 
symmetry still displays itself, and the 
admirable structure of its parts is not 
yet destroyed by decomposition, or 
resolved into the original and primary 
elements from which it was moulded, 

** Before Decay's effaciag lingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty Ungers.' 

We occasionally speak of " dead mat- 
ter” In tho sense of inorganic; put this 
is merely a rhetorical or metaphoiical 
phrase. That which has never lived 
cannot properly be said to be dead. 

In the following essay 1 sbalUnse the 
word chiefly in the first of the senses 
above indicated. It will often be con- 
venient to employ it in the second also ; 
but in doing so 1 will be careful so to 
designate its bearing as to avoid any 
confusion. The context will always pre- 
vent any misunderstanding on this point. 

Death may be Considered physiologi- 
cally, pathologically, and pej’^chologi- 
cally. We are obliged to regard it, and 
speak of it, as tbe uniform correlatlYe, 
and, indeed, the necessary consequence, 
or fiaal result of life ; the act of dying 
os the rounding off, or termination, of 
the act of living. But it ought to be 
remarked, that this conclusion is de- 
rived, not from any understanding or 
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Ihliiemd Mi0t £cottl di 

fiii4$n thB III- 
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mal of vmJtawl All tbai 

iMfTlvNdi Inm 

4M ttmi mud ai«w 

Vb# voliid irodk on mrliU we trand^ 
o^|t KMii m tm iw 

It H oUtttt iimen mioro- 
oo0fMi^9% of 

t ^ENinn renwiiiis of nmumerabte 
ajOiml tciboii i ‘Tbe aoU from which, hr 
m derive our vegetable feod, m 
OMhulj toiTihing more than, a mere 
xnixtm of the taiyed wK decayhig 
fcwmer oi^^bmc belug; 
m ehelie eod wsuvia^ 3te ekaletcms 
nod fibres and exaiofikt^ j^oas of ex- 
tboot Ufa. 

l!he earth Itsel:^ in its whole haMta* 
ble surface, hr little else than the nughty 
eepolohreof t^past; and * 

AU that tread 

TSe globe we but a bandCul to tbo tiibos 
!Ebat alttmber is Ha bosow- Take the winga 
Of mcrnlngi aad the Baroan deaert pieiot, 

Or lose ihyaelf in the otmliimotta ivwdis 
WhAfo lolla the Oregon, and hears no eoard 
fiave iKie orm aaahiis^^th-yet, the dead are there ; 
And wtUione in tboee aaiUtudes, sbme first 
Ttu; flight Dlh years b«^n, have laid them do^tv 
Xu their last • the dW reign there alone *’ 

Four millions of Egyptians cultivate 
tbe valley of the great mer on whose 
banks, amidst the fertilising dust of 
myriad of their progemtors, there Sire 
calculated still to exist, in a state of 
prese^at|iozi, not less than frotn four 
hundred to five hundred millions of 
mnnmuea. The ^ City of the Tombs** 
is far more populous than the neigh- 
boui'ing streets even of crowded 
ntsuliuople » <mdthe cemebies of Lon- 
don and the catacombs of Buis are 
filled to overflowing. The trees which 
gave shade to our jpredecessora of a few 
generatieiis bade he prostrate ; and the 
dog and Itome, the playmate and the 
eervant of ciurehjldhood are but dust. 
Death suvrounds and sustains us. We 
derive our moiirishment from the de- 
fltnsction of living orgsnhun^ and firom 
Ibis sonree alone. 

and who is there among tts that has 
the sdddla tenan of exkteiuu^ 


iheit imy mi, in Hie touching phrase of 
Csirb^ ^measure the various stages of 
Ida hf the white tombs of 

hlibfih^ed onee, rising bi the distance 
Uba pale, nmornMy nsoeding mile- 
atones}^ 

^"Whan Wilkie was in the Esourial,** 
mjp Southey, looking at Titian's 
fslanwK |deture of tlib Lsst Supper in 
tbe refeotosj ther«^ an old Jeronymitc 
monk esid to h^ * t have eat dmly in 
mght of that pioinre for now neai'ly 
thpeeseore years; doriiig that time my 
ccmpaulons have dropped ofT one after 
laiother — all who were my seniors, all 
who wTere my contemporaries, and 
many or most of those who were 
younger thah myself; more than one 
genei^tien had passed away, and there 
thofig^res in the picture havexemained 
^^dbai^d. 1 look at them, till I 
abmetimes think that f/icyare the reali- 
tiis, and shadows' ** 

I have stated that there is no i*eason 
known to us why Death should always 
" round the sum of hfe.” Up to a cer- 
tain point of their duration, varying m 
each sepal at 0 set of mstanors, and m 
tbe comparison of extremes vajyang 
prodigiously, the vegetable and animal 
organisms not ou\f 8u«itaiu tliempelves, 
but expand and dcvelope themselvefli, 
grow and increase, enjoying a better and 
iWttor h(e, advancing and progressive. 
■VVljerefove is it that at this period all 
progress is completely aricsted, that 
thtnceforwai’d they w.uite, deteriorate, 
and feiH Why should tlKy^thns de- 
cline and decay with uueiring uni- 
formity upon their a\ toiumg then* 
highest peifection, their most intense 
activity ? This ultimate law is e(iuaUy 
mystenous and inexomble. It ib true 
the Sacred Wntings tell us of Knoch, 
*** whom Ood took, and he was not , ** 
and <if Elijah, who was transported 
through the upper air in a chariot of 
fire ; and of Hekhisodek, the most ex- 
traordiiaary personage whose name is 
recorded, ** without father, without 
mother, without descent havlog neither 
begumlng of days, nor end of life ” We 
rM tbe mstory without conceiving the 
faintest hope from these exceptions to 
the univew rule. Yet our fancy has 



always Qxu2to4 ^ vifljpwjr 
it, by forging fbr oor««l)mi : 

im]|i)ovtaI umtudtyv y^Uth, Mid 
residing in Elyfiaii nf lUlllsdfo 
spring, amidst the^fMlioa of 
rigour. We wouM driak,, in iOTgSpa* 
tion, of the apnrHing Ibiintaili Of 
rejuvenescence > iiay, boidly ilm 
terror of HodWs emdron. We eie9iQv 
in every despatiring hmrf^ the ejaouk* 
tion of the eispMng Wolcott^ Bring 
bAck my youihi ! '* 

Inflection, however, oannot fiidl tb 
reconcile us to oux ruthless deet^. 
There is another law of our bmngjl not 
le^s unrelenting, wkture yoke is even 
haa-dher and more iutoler^lo, from 
whose pressure Death alone can reliihre 
us, and in oouipnrlaoii with which ike 
absolute certainty of dying beosm^ea a , 
j^iorious bleasing. Of whatevto else ' 
wo may rezuaiu ignorant, each of us^l 
lor himself, comes to fe^l, rcaJisef und ' 
know iinofjuivoCHlly that all Uifl ca|)aci- 
tios, both of action and enjoyment, arej 
transient, and tend to pass away; a^* 
^^hr]l our thirst is satiated, wo t\tm 
di''gu>tctl fn-jm the bitter ices of the 
on CO fragrant Jind spaikUng^ cup, I 
am aware of rdrucirseoflcwed atialo^y — 

“ The tree of rtocfK'st root 1« found 
Unwilling most to leave the ground;” 

and of Hush’s notion, who imputes to 
ll’o aged s^ch an augmenting low of 
life th *t he is at a loss to account for 
it, and sugL’-ests, quiuntly enough, that 
it may depend upon custom, the groat 
mouldor oL our desires and ptopenbi ties; 
and that the inhrm and decrepit love 

1 0 live on; bocause they have acquired a 
habit of living.” His assumption is 
vvrong in point of fact. Ho loses sight 
of the impoitant piinciple that old age 
is a relative term, and that one man 
may bo more Bui>erannuato<^ further 
advanced in watur^ decay at sixty, than 

^anothei* at one hundred years. ^J^rr 
well rejoieo at being alive) and 
c cidt in the pi'ospect of continuing to 

11 VO, at cue hiindi*ed and thirty, being 
f ipable, us is affirm^ oven of the ou- 
,V\ nicnb of sexual life at that age; but 
ill' who has had hV “ three auffiiaent 
waruing^” who is deaf, laniie> <md blind ; 


teBUcid t0 ^ 
op^ftenMl tdlk 
dbjpendeaso^ «sid Imhi 
eu Death not oa « 

Of one hhndy^aud 
CHicaivmg, in iem MM 

m4,.w>»tiu« tee lOtimimf 

j«m of 0 ^; 

Btxty; 

ipne, from ismsa^ 1m e&htyt 
in Sh, 

Tl» icnean of in llwt 
aboGEt thirtf4ve t0lbciy,4M8b«^ 
immeckw p^bpatiAm to the ^ 

population above «inl Ah&bii*^ 

foriubiy an opmintif^Kin^thm odf MUng 
to that alleged by Euth, a wemtnes ^ 
livlii^, a desire to ^ oihbeir €h»n 
anxiety, or even willia^eas ie liv€^ 

1 1 once knew on old man, of "about 
one hundred and lour, retained 
many of his facultiea. He could read 
ordinary piixit wIthoFut glaaae^ wsaHsad 
flrmly, rode well, and oould even leap 
with some agHity, When I laat pairted 
with him, I wimed him twenty year* 
more ; upem whioh he grasped my huatd 
olonely, and declared he wotdd not let 
me go until I had retiacted'nr reversed 
the prayer. 

Stixrlling with my venerable and 
oRteemod colleague, Professor 
Elliott, one afternoon, through a fl«!d on 
the banks of the liver Ashley, we oaw 
upon a negro basking in the 8utl^ Ike 
most anciciil^lookiug pempn^ Z hove 
ever seeu. Our attempts, wi2h his aid^ 
to calculate Ids ago, were, of course oon* 
jeelural; but we were satisfied that he 
was fixr above one hundred. Bald, 
toothless, nearly Hind, bent almost 
•horizontally, and scarcely capable of 
locomotion, he was absolutely alone in 
the world, living by permtsaaou upon a 
plaoe, fix)m wHch the gen^jratipa to 
which his master and follovv^servants 
belonged bad long since disap{>esre(l. 
He expressed many m. eaiviest wish for 
h dcattv s^d dcckr^ emphatically, thkt 
he ** was afraid Qod Ahm^ty for- 

gotten him.” 

We cannot Wonder that tite odtients 
should believe, **Whom the gods love. 
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die young/' and aw ready to aay, with 
Southey hizuaelf, Buhaet^ueutly, like 
poor Swift, a melancholy example of 
the truth of hie poetioal eaolamation^ 

They who reach 
Ofrey hairs 4ie piecemeal' 

Sacred history informs us^ tha^ in 
the infancy of the trorld^ the physiolo- 
gical tendenoy to death was far less 
urgently and early developed than it is 
now. When the change took place is 
not stated; if it occurr^ gradually^ the 
downward progress has been long Since 
arrested* All records mako the journey 
of life, from the time of Job and the 
early patriarchs, much the same as the 
pilgrim of to-day ifisdestincd to travel. 
Threescore and ten was, when Cheops 
built hifl pyramid, as it is now, a long 
life. Legends, antique and modem, 
do indeed tell us of tribes that, like 
Riley’s Arabs* and the serfs of Middle 
Russia, and the Asbantees and other 
Africans, live two or three centuries ; 
but these are travellers’ stories, uncon- 
finned. The various statistical tables 
that have been in modem times made 
up from matorials more or less nu then- 
tic, and the several inquiries into the 
general subject of longevity, sccm to 
lead to the gratifying conclusion that 
there is rather an increase of the aver- 
age or mean duration of civilised life. 
In 1806, Duvillard fixed the average 
duration of life in France at twenty- 
eight years: in 1 846, Bousquet estimated 
it at thifty throe Mallet calculated that 
the average life of the Genovese had ex- 
tended ten years in three generations. 
In Faj-r’s filth report (for 18^J4), ^he 
“probable duration,” the “expects^;ion 
of lafo” in England, ip placed ^ib^ve 
foity, a great improvement within half" 
a century. It is ciiriouR, if it be true, 
that iho extreme term seems to"' legtsen 
as the jiverage thus increases. Jl^llet is 
led to this opinion from the fact,b.Tnong 
othcTS, that in Geneva^ coincident with 
the generally favourable change above- 
menth-ned, there has not been a.singie 
centenarian vrithin twenty-seVen yew'S j 
such instances cf longevity hw-ving been 
forme) ]y no rarel^ there than elsewhere. 

Buds and fishes are said to be the 


longest lived animals. For the longevity 
of the latter, ascertained in fish-ponds. 
Bacon gives tbe whimsical reason that, 
in the moist element which surrounds 
them, they are protected from exsicca- 
tion, of the vital juices, and thus pre- 
served. This idea corresponds very well 
with the stories told of tjie uncalodatcd 
of some of the inhabitants of the 
bayous of Louisiana, and of the happy 
ignorance of that region, where a 
traveller once found a withered and 
antique corpse — so goes the tale — 
sitting propped in an arm-chair among 
his posterity, who could not compre- 
hend why he slept so long and so 
soundly. ■ 

But the Hollanders and Burmese do 
not live especially long ; and the Arab, 
always lean and wiry, leads a proti acted 
life amidst his arid sands. Nor cau we 
'thus account for the lengthened age of 
the crow^ the raven, and the eagle, 
which Bre affirmed to hold out for two 
’ or thine oeuturics. 

There is the same difference among 
slirubs and trees, of which some are 
annual, some of still more brief exist- 
ence, and^some almost eternal. Tho 
vouerdble oak beds clofiancu to the 
storms of a thousand winters ; .lud tlie 
Indian baobab is set down as a ctuitom- 
jiortuy’ at least of tho Tower of Babel, 
having tolerably bravod, like the more 
traitstcnt, though long-enduring olive, 
the voiy waters of the great del ugo. 

It will be delightful to know -will 
Science ever discover for us — vi 1> it con- 
'stitutc,s th*J’ difference thus jiij)tiossed 
u]K>ii tbe long and shoii-- lived laoes of 
the orgaji^ed creation ^ Why' must tho 
fragnmb ^hmb or georgous flower jdaut 
die immediately after porforimng its 
function of ermtinuing the sjxTit's, and 
the pretty cphomeiou huv^ui^h into 
non*fei4ence just as it fluttere through 
itit genial hour of love, and grace, and 
enjhyment; while the banyan, and the 
chosnut, the tortoise, 'the vulture, and 
the carp, formed of the same primary 
material elements, and subwjsting ui)on 
the veiy same resources of nutution 
and supply, outlast them so indefl- 
nitely If 

Peath from old age, from natural 
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decay — usually spoken of as dsesth tisaslly, nay^ as as mt exj^eme 
without disease — is most improperly has gone, alifrays brought to au abrupt 
termed by writers au eutha nas ia. Alas I close by ths Supsrtreutiou of some 
how far otherwise is the truth ? Old positiTO zoalady. lu our olimate 
age itself is, with the rarest ezoaptlous, Is, in the larger proportioi^ |Mt alteotiofi 
exceptions which I have never had the of thereapkatory apparatus, bronchitifl, 
good fortune t;p meet with anywhere — or pulmpnitis. , It will, of course, vary 
old age itself is a protracted and terri- wi^ the origixnd^hr oonstitution^ pre- 
b]e disease. disposition of the individual, snd some** 

During its whole progress. Death is what in relation to locality and season, 
making gimdual encroaohmonts upon Many ag^ persons die of apoplexy and 
the domain of life. Function after its kindred cerebral malaises ; not a 
{unction undergoes im^mirinent, and is few' of diarrhoea; a winter epidemic of 
Ics^. and loss x>erfectly carried on, while influenza is apt to be fiaital to them in 
(>rg<m after organ suffers atrophy and large numbers everywhere, 
other changes, unfitting it for the per- When we regard death pathologicBlly, 
ionnauce of offices to which it was that is, as the r^ult of violence and 
originally designed. 1 will not go oVer destructive dkeaae, it is evident that 
tlicgloomy detail of the Observed, uiodi- the phenomSut prosented will vary 
fications occurring in every part of the relatively to the contingencies effbotive 
frame, now a noble ruin, mojestic ov^* in producing it. It is obviously out of 
iu decay. The lungs admit nud Vivify place here to recount th^, forming as 
l«s<3 blood ; the heart offeu dirninishos in they do a vast collection of instructive 
Mise, and always acts more slowly, and facts, the basis of an almost separate 
the art^ies frequently ossify ; nutrition science, Morbid Anatomy, 
is impeded, and assimilation deterio- There ai'e many of the phenomena of 
I’atcd ; senile marasmus follows, ** and death, however, that are common to all 
the seventh age falls into the lean and forms and modes of death, or are 
hi ip])erod pantaloon ;• and last, worst of rarely wanting; those art highly 
all, the brain, and indeed the whole ner- interesting objects of study themselves, 
vous tissue, shrink in size and weight, and assume a still greater importance 
undergoing at the same time more or when we consider them in the light of 
lebH change of structure and coms^si' signs or tokens of the extinction of life. 

1 1(311. As the skull cannot contract on It seems strange that it bos been found 
its c(jntentfl, the shrinking of the brain difficult to agree upon any such signs 
0 ('cusions a great increase of the fluid short of molecular change or putrefac- 
^^ithiuthe subarachnoid space. Com- tive decomposition, that shall *be pro- 
luunicatiou with the outer world, now nounoed al^olutely certain, and calou- 
about to be cut off entirely, becometf" lated' entirely to relieve us from the 
limited and less intimate. The eyes hefksble chance of premature interment 
grow dim ; the ear loses it aptHude fon oia body yet living. The flaocidity of 
liarmony, and soon ceases to appro- theooisiiea^is dwelt on by some; others 
( iatc sound ; odours yield no fragrance ; ^irust rather to the rigor mortU, the 
flavours affect not the indiffepnt rigid atifibess of the limbs and 
}iakt 0 ; and even the touch appre^Wt^ trunk supervening upon the cold 
only harsh and coarse impressions The relaxa^on which attends generally the 
•locomotive power is lost ; capill4iie8 . last ntopients. This rigidity is not 
reffiso to circulate the dorl^ understood or explained satisfactorily, 

blood ; the extremities retain no longer It is impossible that, as Matteuocl 
their vital warmth ; the breathing slow 4ias piireved, ^e ohanges in all 
and oppressed, more and more d&oult, the tissues, chiefly chemical "oj* 
at last terminates for ever with a deep ohemicO'Vital, are the source from 
expiration. This tedious process is whence is gepeautod the nervous 
rarely accomplish^* in the manner force" during life; so, after death 
indicated without interruption; it is the similar changes, now purely chemi- 
No. 8, 
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may, for a porio^^ OonUmie to 
generate the «({hme or a MknUar force, 
which is deithieA to axpaitd itself aim- 
ply upon > t1;i« iQtuBotiter ihres, in die- 
posing %o«x to oonih^t. There is a 
Tague aaalo|y ^th the effect of 
galvaniain tipon bodies recently dead, 
wbieh detioos eonfte ^itle force firam 
the fact that the bodies least disposed 
iovdapimdto the stimulus of galvanism 
are thoeo which form the exceptions to 
the almost univorsal exhibition of rigi- 
dity — those, Jiamely, which have bean 
killed by lightning, tmd by blows on 
the pit of the stomach. Some poisons, 
too, l^ve the coipao quite flaccid and 
flexible. • 

The researches of Dr^ Bennett Dew- 
ier, of New Orleans, have presented us 
with results profountlly impressive, ' 
staitliiig, and instructive. Ho has, with 'i 
almost uneqUalled seal, availed himself 
of opportunities of perfoi’ming autopsy 
at a perio4|followiDg death of unp! ecc- 
dciited promptness, that is, withiu a 
few minutes after the last struggle, and 
employed them with an intolUgont 
curiosity and to admirable purjioso. 

I hanc said that, in i)hysiological 
4leath, tho natural decay of advancing 
age, there is a gi-adual encroacbmLnt of 
death upon life ; so here, in premature 
death from violent diseases, tho oon- 
tj’aated analogy is offered of life main- 
taining its ground far amidst tho de- 
structive changes of deatli. Thus, in 
cholerh asphyxia, the boily, for an indc- 
flnito i>eriod after all other signs of life 
have -ceased, is agitated by honid 
spasm*?, and violently contorted.. IVo 
leam fi'om Dr. Dowler th&u it is not 
only in these frightful nmnifestutlous, 
and in the cold stiffness of the flimiliat* 
riffor morih, thut we are to trace this 
tenacious muscular contraction na tho 
last vital sign, but that in all, or Almost 
all cases, we shalhfind it lingei^ng, not 
in the heart, anciently considered in 
its right vefltjiole the uUimum moriens, 
nor in any other internal fibi*es, but in 
the muscles of the limbs, the biceps 
most obstinately. This muscle will 
contract, even after the aim with the 
scapula has been tom from tho trunk, 
upon receiving a sharp blow, ao as to 


raise the foreaan from the table, to a 
ril^iipgle with the upper arm. 

Afro a£o learn from him the ouribiw 
fact that the generation of animal heat, 

I which physiologists have chosen to 
point out as a frindiou most purely 
vital, does nob cease qpon the super- 
vention of obviems or apparent de«ith, 
There is, he tdla us, a steady develop- 
ment for some time of what ho tci-m3. 
** post-mortem oalorioity,” by which the 
heat is carried not only above the natural 
or normal standard, but to a height 
rarely equalled in tlie most sthenic or 
inflammatory forms of disease. He has 
seen it leach 113® of Fahr., higher than 
Hunter ever met with it, iu hi*? expe- 
riments made for the purpose of excit- 
ing it ; ^ higher than ibhas been noted 
even in scarlatma ; 1X2®, 1 think, being 
the ultimate limit observed m that 
disease of pungent external heat ; aod 
far beyond the natural heat of the 
' central parts of the healthy body, which 
is 97® or 98®. Nor is it neai; the cen- 
tre, or at tho trunk, that +iu' p(»'>'^- 
mortem warmth is greatest, but, for 
somo unknown reason, ai* the inner piuL 
of the thigh, abcjfethe lower nunan (»f 
its upper third. I scarcely kn >\\ any 
fact iu nature more iiioomprehensiblo 
or inexplicable thou ^hl^. \Ve wei o sni - 
pijsed when it was first told luj, that, in 
the Asiatic pestilence, tho body of llio 
livid victim was often colder before thfui 
after death ; but this I think is easily 
understood, The profluvia of cholei i, 
and its profound ca)>illary sta nalioti, 
concur in carrying off all the lit at gene- 
rated, and in preventing or itnpecling 
the d^elopment of animal hn"^. No 
vital actions, no changes nece^^ary to 
tho production of euloi ic, can pi oceed 
wijjhoui tho minute circulation which 
haitboen checked by the asphyiat eil cou- 
ditioa of the subject, while tho fluids 
leave the body through every out let, and 
evaporation ohills whole cxiaisal 
and relaxed surface. Yet tho linceiiui^, 
influence of a scarcely perceptible vi- 
tality prevents the purely cheiuital 
changes of putrefactive decuin position, 
which commence instantly upon the 
extinction of this feeble resistance, and 
calodo is evolved by tho processes of 
ordinary delay* 
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In tlie admjirabJ© ’ liturgy of the 
chiircbes of Knglsindand of there 
is a fervent prayer for prptoetioft againet 
“battle, murder, ana suddon death/* 
From death nncontemplfttod, unar- 
ranged, unprepared for, may Heaven ^ 
mercy deliver ua J But if evar ready, os 
we slmuld be fcW the inevitably event, 
the most kindly mode of infliotion must 
surely be that whijOh ifl most prom|)t 
and brief. To die unconaoiously, as in 
sleep, or by apoplexy, or lightning, or 
overwhelming violence, a« in the cata- 
slivjphe of the Prinoeton, this is the 
true Kuthauasia. ‘‘ Csesar,” says Sue- 
tonius, “finem vitaa commodiesimuin, 
repeulinum iuopinatumque ijraotulerah'* 
JVl<»DtaignL‘ who quotes this, renders it, 
“ La luoins prdmc^ltde et kplus courfce.’* 
“ Mortes ropeminaa/* reasons Pliny, 
“hoc cstsumma vitgs felicitas/* '^Emoii 
nolo/’ excUiima Cicero, “ sod me esse 
mortiuim nihil estimo.” 

Suflercrs by various modes of execu- 
ti m \vcic often, in the good old times 
of (.»nr ii||rcUess ancestors, denied as 
long uM pot^Nible the privilege of dying, 
and the Judiriub of North America utter 
a fien<li.sli howl of disappointment when 
a victim thus prematurely escapes from 
their ingenionw malignity. The cowp 
th gracti wju. a boon unspeakably desired 
by the poor vvi’ctch broken on the 
wheel, or stretched upon the accursed 
cross, and forced to linger on with man- 
gled luid bleeding limbs, amidst all the 
enu 1 toriiicuts of thirst and fever, 
thr<nigh hours and even days that must 
have scciijcd interminable. 

The progress of civilisation, and a 
more enlightened humanity, haye put 
au end to ail these atrocities, and sub- 
stituted the gallows, the gaiTotte, and 
the guillotine, which inflict deaths so 
f'Uddcn that many liavq quostipil^ 
whether they neoessarily imply any opn- 
Wjioupuesa of i»hysical sufForing. These 
are, however, by no means, the moa| in- 
stantaneous modes 'of putting an end to 
life and its manifestations. In the 
hanged, as in the drowned and other- 
■vvise putibcatod, there is a period of un- 
certainty, during which the subject is, 
as vve know, recovoroWe; we dare not 
pronounce hlua iusenuble, He vfliLP 


m 

has seen an ox **pithed7 in the slanghter- 
Ko^, or a gifaie cook ''In all the flush 
and ^x^tement of batHe in itie 

oo(si|mt or baek of the nltk, wiB oon- 
tzust^tha innhedufl® stiflhess aqd t^laxa^ . 
tion of the flaco^ boA/ with '*lhe' pro*, 
longed and convuiaive' struggles of the 
decapitated bird, with a sort of catioon 
anxiety to know how long and in'Whofc 
degree sensibility may linger In the ^ 
head and in the f^unk when severed Iw 
the sharp axe. llie histoj^ of the guu- 
lotine ouera many in<^ments calcuiaied 
to throw a donbt on the subjwt, and the 
inquiries of Begutet ahd Sue seem to 
prove the cxiatenoo of post-mortem pas- 
sion and emotion. . 

Among the promptest modes of ex- 
tinguishing liferis the eleotrin fluid. A 
flash of lightning will destroy the, co- 
l^gulability of the blood, as well as the 
eSitractibility of the muscular fibre; 
the dead bodjr remaining flexible. A 
blow on the epigastrium kills instantly, 
.with the same results. StLdiers ffm 
sometimes in battle without a wound; 
the impulse of a cannon-ball passing 
near the pit of the 'stomach is here sup- 
posed to be the cause of death. The 
ofifect in these last two instantes is as- 
cribed by some to a ^hock given to 
the Hemilunar ganglion, and the com- 
munication of the impression to the 
hoart;” but this is insufficient to ac- 
count cither for the mtiokness of the 
occurrence, or the peculiar changes im- 
pressed upon the solids and .fluids. 
Others are of opinion that the whole set 
of respiratory nerves is paralysed 
through the violent shook given to the 
phrenic, “thus shutting up,” os one 
writer .expresses it, the fountain of all 
the sympathetic actions of the system/' 
'J?his hypothesis is liable also to the ob- 
jections urged above; and w’c must 
acknowledge the suddenness and clm- 
racter of the results desoiJibed to be as 
yet unexplained, and in the present 
state of our knowledge altcgother iuex- 
j^licablc. 

On the field of battle, it has been ob- 
served that the countenances of those 
Hfled by gun-shot woun^ aro usually 
placid, whHe those who perish by the 
I sword, bayonet, ^ike, or lance, offer 
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Tiaagee di3to;irfced by pain, or by eanotions i 
of tmger or itnpatienoe. Pbisona 

xnuchatnongthomarfvesaBtothea’' ^ 

And kind of Buffdrimih 0 yodoe '‘^^^l 
know of none irhi^ S 

from the l5k of in^’ ^ 

tress. Prussic p * - severe dis- 

briefest dee** giVes per^iaps 

to ob' Wkwh we have occasion 

I bSkVe seen it, as Taylor 
■taieS) kill an animal, when applied to 
the tongue or tho eye, almost before the 
hand which offered it could bo removed. 
iT^t in the case of Tawell, tried for the 
murder of Sarah Hart, by this means, 
there was abundant testimony that 
many, on taking it, had time to utter a 
lotid and peculiar ^rcam of anguish : 
and ill a successful attempt at suicide 
made by a physician of New York city. 
We have a history of aiipalling suffermg 
and violent c<mvuleion, So I have seen 
iu suicide with opium, which generally 
gives an easy and soporose death re- 
Bombling tlpt of apoplexy, one or two 
instances in which there were very 
great and long-protracted pain and 
eickneas. 

Medici writers have agreed, ver^’^ 
gencrallyf that “ the death-struggle,” 
“ the agony of death,*' as it has long been 
termed, is not Y?hat it appears, a stage 
of suffering. I am not satisfied — I say 
it reluctantly — I am not satisfied with 
those consolatory views, so iugeniously 
and plausibly advocated by Wilson, 
Philip, ^and Symouds, Huf eland, and 
Hoffman. I would tliey were true 1 
But all tho symptoms look like tokens 
or expi’essions of distress ; we may hope 
that they are not always such in reality : 
but how can this be proved? .Those 
who, having seemed to die, recovered 
afterwards and declared that they had 
undergone no pain, do not convince me 
of the fact any more than the somnam- 
bulist, who upon awaking, assures mo 
that he has not dreamed at all, after a 
whole night of a<jtion, and connected 
thought, and effected purpose. His 
memory rotaius no traces of the quesi^ 
tionabJe past; like that of the cpile])tic, 
who forgets fie whole train of ovente, 
and is aHtonished after a horrible fit to 
ffnd hi^ tongue bitten, and his face and 
limbs bruised and swollen. 


JSlAff Some have proceeded to the 
pomdoxical extreme of suggesting t^t 
oeriain modes of dekh ore attended 
with pleasurable sensations, as for in- 
stance, hanging; and a late reviewer^ 
who regards tins sombre topic with a 
most ^eerful eye, giv^ us instipices 
which he considers in point. 1 have 
seen many men himg, forty at least — a 
strangely large number. In all, there 
were evidences of suffering, as far as, 
could be judged by external appear- 
ances. It once happened that a certain 
set were slowly executed, owing to a 
maladroit arrangement of the scaffold 
upon which they stood, wjiich gave w'ay 
only at one end. Tho struggles of such 
as were half supported were dreadful, 
and those of them who could H]>eak 
earnestly begged that their agouicu 
^should be put an end to. 

In former, nay, even in rcceut limes, 
we ai’o told that pirates Jind robbois 
have j*esortcd to hidf hanging to o.\tort 
confession as to hidden treasu^-c. Is it 
possible that they can have %o much 
mistaken tho moans they cmpb>y as 
thus to use pleasurable appliauoes for 
the ])urposes of torture ? 

The mistake of most rcaatmers on tho 
subject, Winslow aud Hufehvnd more 
especially, consists in this, that they fix 
their attention exclusively upon tho 
final mompiits of dissolution. But tho 
act of dying may be in disease, »is w'o 
know it to bo in many modes of vioh-ucc, 
impalement for example, or crucifixiou, 
very variously i>rotracted and ])rogvt - 
sive. Insensibly as wo enter life,” H.iys 
Hufolapd, “equally insensibly do \ve 
lerve it. Man can have no scusation of 
dying.” Here the insensibility of 
compLeUdf that is, of the dead lody, 
str^gely predicated of the moribuuil 
whUe still living. This transitive con 
dition, to use the graphic language of 
the American writer whom we have' 
already more than once quoted, is “ ft 
terra incognita, where vitality, extiu- 
guished in some tissues, sinotdclering 
in others, and disappearing gradually 
from all, resembles the region of a vol- 
cano, whoso eruptions subsiding, leave 
the surface covore'd with cxuclers and 
ashes, concealing the rents and lesions 
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which have on all sides scaiTed and 
disfigured the face of nature,” 

•Besides this, we have no right to 
assume, as Hufeland has here done, the 
insensibility of the child at birth. It is 
subject to disease before birth ; as soon 
as it draws a breath, it utters loud 
cri(% and sobe. To pronounce all its 
actions ‘‘ meolianical, instinctive, neces- 
sary, automatic,” in fact, is a very easy 
solution of the question ; but I think 
neither rational nor conclusive. If you 
prick it or bum it, you regard its cries 
as proving sensibility to pain ; but on 
the application of air to its delicate and 
hitherto protected skin, and the disten- 
sion of its hitherto quiet lung, the same 
cry you say is mechanical and inexpres- 
sive. So Leibnitz explained, to his own 
satisfaction, the struggles and moans of 
the lower animals as automatic, being 
einbari’ased with metaphysical and morm 
difficulties on tho score of their intelli- 
genco and liability to suffering. But no 
ou(‘ now espouses his theory, and wo' 
must tiecept, whether wo can explain 
them or not, the facts that the lower 
animals are liable to iiain during their 
entire existence, and that the heritage 
of their master isf from and during 
birth to the last moment of languishing 
vitality, a sad legacy of woe and suffer- 
ing. 

But I recoil from further discussion 
of a topic so full of awe and solemn m- 
teiv .t, and conclude this pi’osaic “Tha- 
natoii'iis ” with the Miltonian strain of 
Bryant : 

So live, that, wheu tby summonH comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To tho pale realms of shade, whore each 
shall take * 

His chamber in the silent halls of death. • 
Tliou not like the quarry slave at^night, 
beourj^id to bis dungeon ; but, bustaluad and 
southed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave ; 
Lilcu one who^wraps the drapest^ of his 
couch 

About tiim, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” * 


Things Lost roii ever. — Lost wealth 
may be restored, by industry — the 
WTcck of health regained % temperance. 
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{See Enquire Ufitkzn, 140.) 

What’s in a name ? ” 

Iiove is a sophist, aad the 
but false answer to Juliet’s izspassiuiaed 
query is, Nothing I ** Nothing ? 
Everything, rather, in thy case, 0 

White dove of Verona I ’’—enough ai 
least to raise a barrier between tb^ee 
and the Romeo of thy heart-worship^ 
which even love cannot surmount! 
Such, it seems to me, is the teaching of 
Shakspere, in the play; and the 
world’s experience confirms it. 

The ancient Creeks attached great 
importance to names. Plato* recom- 
mends parents t8 be careful to give 
happy ones to their children ; and the 
Pythagorians taught that the inteida, 
actions, and sucoess of men were ac- 
► cording to the appellations which they 
bore. The Homans seem to havo been 
equally imiwessed with the same idea. 

‘ JSonim nomen bormm omen, became a 
popular maxim among them. To se- 
lect bona nomina was always an ob- 
ject of solicitude, and it was considered 
quite euough to damn a man that he 
bore a name of evil imptit. Livy, 
speaking of such an appellation, calls 
it abomino/ndi ominU nomen. A similar 
belief ])re vailed among all the nations of 
antiquity. It embo<h©d a truth*which 
has not yet lost its significance azid im- 
}>ortauoo. To a man with the name of 
Higgins or Snooks, no amount of talent 
or genius is of any avail. He cannot 
possibly liaise himself above a very 
humble sphere of usefulness. Or let an 
unfortunate biped have attacl^d to 
him the appellation of Gotobed, a name 
which has been borne by many a wor- 
thy individual, and he may quite inno- 
cently sleep all day I His waking 
efforts can effect nothing to elevate him 
to any position of honour or distinc- 
tion. Ho bears about him the doom of 
everlasting mediocrity.” John is a 
most exc^eut name, and Bmith is a 
surname which is worthy of respect 
and honour, but woe to the man on 
whom they are conjoined 1 For John 
Smith to aspire to senatoiial dignities 
or to the laurel of the poet is simxdy 
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ridiculous. Who ^ John Smith ? He 
is lost in the multitu(%0 of John 
Smithy and individual fame ia impos- 
sible. 

Ail names wm cnig^iadlrBignidisan 
and bestowed by^ the aaa- 

dents with x^eeeane to their well* 
undearetood meaidngk Semetitaee^tk^ 
were commemoNitm of some incident 
or cixomnstanoe connected wiili the 
birth of the indlridual beeiang them : 
as, ThomaA a Mn; Maius^ May (ap- 
plied to one bam in that monl^) ; 
Septimus^ t/tc seventh* In oilier oases 
thov were expressive of the aspirations, 
desires, or hopes of the parents : as, 
Victor, one w/ie oomqners ; Probiis, 
truthful; Felix, hSppy ; Benedict, 
bleh^ed. Kofc unfk'ej^uently they were 
descriptive of personal qualities : as 
Macron, tail ; Pyrrhus, ruddy ; Uuftis, 
red-haired, c 

Karnes are as signifioant now as they 
wore in the days of Plato, and as im- 
portant, but we ignorantly or carelessly 
inisapiily them, making of them the 
moat abnnrd misnomers. ‘*A man 
with the name of George or Thomas,” 
as Leigh Hhnt very justly observes, 
<* might a#well, to all undea^ood pui> 
poses, be called Bpoon or Hat-band ! ** 
Mancho h now anything but the daxon- 
hoirod blonde whi^ her name indicates. 
Isabel* is no longer brown. Ceoilia 
{yrcif-eye^ belies her name, and “ lets 
fly the arrows of love” from orbs of 
heavenly^ blue, liebeoca, who ought to 
be somewhat embonpointy ** rounded 
into beauty,” as the poet hath it, is 
pciliaps a slender, lily-like maiden, 
beitev suiting the name of Susan Ae 
thus miciapplied, our personal nomen- 
clature is worse than meaningless. Wo 
Ruould deem the person eittior hoi>e- 
lessly insane or unpardonably ignorant, 
who should, in science or in business, 
thus misuse well-understood terms. 

We arc not disposed to enter the 
domidn pf the abstract, and show that 
there is- an inhei'ont fitness in names 
for jiersoHB and things ; a correspond- 
eucp between the word*symbol and the 
object which it was originally intended 
to repi-eweiit, intutitively recognised by 
the soul, though perhaps not fully com- 


prehendeeb Our design ia a more pnuft* 
tioal one. 

Ada is well known as the name of 
Byrom^s nidy daug^htor. ltds from thss 
SbLXcm or Betde, Ada), 

andisignifiee mppy, 

** Is tby fkoe like tbj matiber% my fair child, 
Ada?"’ 

AdhlMde is of Gmofin derivation, 
and luis the meaning of n princess. 

•*A^ little maid, 
Geddfln-tressed,AcM<to«dii.*" 

Adeline is only a differezrt form of 
the same name. 

What aSletb thee ? whem waiteet them, 
Withthfy so^UenAd, eliadciiwM brow, 

And tboBe dew^lii eyes of tbinc, 

Them Adnt smfler, Adellae ?” 

, Agatha^ yood, is from the Greek. To 
be worthy of this name, indicative as it 
is of all the virtues, is an object which 
may well enlist tiie highest ambition of 
the fair ones who bear it, whether 
maidens or wives. 

Agnes, cfiastc, is also from the Gi‘oek, 
and is one of the best names» in us© 
among us. Kone but pure, gentle, and 
loving beings, it ifould seem, bbould 
bear it ; but in one ease, at least, it has. 
belougt^ to one in whom tbo heroic 
predoniinnted o?er every gontle souti- 
ment : Aynes, of Hnnbur, who, as 

the reader of history will locollect, kept 
her husband's castle, like u liouoss, 
against his onemles ; 

“Twine yc rO'.e<». for the brow 
<>t the l4Mly of jny vow. 

My Agnes fair ! ” 

Alfred is Saxon, ond aignifies <iU- 
psace. It is a good name, and Hbonld 
4>e a fhvourite among ns, boustiiig .is wo 
do of* our Saxon descent, and ir'i *iug 
some of our free institutions 1o the 
great and good king who bore it “ m 

5io oU^ tune.” 

Alicia, or Alice, is from the Latin, and 
has the meaning of noble. It is one of 
the sweetest of our female names . 

“ Oh that I were besido her now, 

Oh I will she oenswor it 1 oaU ^ 

Oh I tro^d she me vow ibr vow, 
SwoerAilee, if I tcOdlier all 
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Alplionso is mjd .to be the Spanii^ 
form of the ancient Gothic Mlfons, oter 
hdjp. It is a euphoniaue bnt is 

now aoldozn used. Byron damned it to 
eyerlabting ridiculousnoB^lin one of i his 
inimitable rhymes : 

** Ungratofal, |W)E:liv0d, bavbsroiu Pen 
* Alphonao* 

I really trooder^liow yen esn 90^ lor 

Amelia, or Amdie' (French, Aimde), 
signifleB bekmd. Amjf or Amie, and 
Emily, have the same derivation and 
moaning. Onr vocabulary contains no 
sweeter or more loveable name. Happy 
is she who bears a name pregnant With 
such sacred signidcance, and happy the 
man who is privileged to whisper it in 
her ofir as the highest word of endear- 
ment. Ami^e, beloved 1 The reader 
will recollect, in connection with this 
name, that dark page in the romance 01 
history which records the sad fate of 
Amy ilobsart. 

Anna, or Annie (Hebrew, Hannah), 
signifiey lintl or gmciom. " 

Ar.ibella (French, Arabello) is of Latin 
dprivAtion, and has the meaning of 
bca lilt fat altar. Before no plaoo of sac- 
rifice bend devouter worshipper : 

“ ndlo, Arabella, belle, 

Fairer tlian my verse can tell 
Well 

1 love tboo, Afu&cfle— 
jsaier 

Augustus, {ncreaeinfff is from the 
Latin, and signifies that those who origi- 
nally boro it continually grew in power 
and honour. It has been a favourite 
name m kingly and princely palaces, 
but princes have no monopoly of it. Its 
feminine iorm is Augusta. 

Baldwin, a hold wt/imer, is a fine name 
of the old Saxon stock. 

Eaibara is of Latin derivation, '-and 
signific i "Strange or foreign. Its menti m 
rocallh to our minds the melancholy 
fate of Jemmv Grove, of ballad moiuory', 
who died at rioarft<t Town of a broken 
beait (poor lellow !), 

“ For love of Barbara Allen !” 

Basil, kingh(^ is of Greek origin. It 
can hardly be a popular name in these 
republican times. 


Beatrice is one who Meme oit 
ha^y. Bllwed (Benedict) is he on 
whom she fnoilefi. Ho nmne can bo 
more appropriate for a lovely and affec- 
tionate woman. I)imte immortalised it, 
and Sbatoereand Shelley have Ihrotm 
around it the charm of their numbers. 
It is derived from the Latin. Why is 
it not more frequently used ? 

Bezgamin, eon of ihe right hand^ is a 
fine old Hebrew name, and has been 
borne by men of renown, among whom 
were Jonson and Franklin. 

Bertha, bright or fimoue, is a fine 
name of Greek ewigin, and should be 
more common. • 

Bianca is the It^ian form of Blanche, 
which, as I have already hinted, has the 
meaning of lohite or fair* It is a sweet 
name in both forms, and should bo fit- 
tingly bestowed. 

• Calista, from the Greek, is beautiful* 
Catherine, or Katharine, derived from 

the Greek, is pure or chaste, and is one 
of the best of our female names. In 
the Irish it becomes Kathleen, and in 
the Flemish, Katelino. A pretty dimi- 
nutive of Catherine is Katharina ; but 
I like it best in its familiarised form of 
Kate. Who ever knew a Kate who 
was not frolicsome, mischievous, and 
saucy ? What says the poet ? 

*' Kate’s a sweet but saucy creature, 

Witli A lip of scarlet bloom ; 

Woodbtnes sipping golden iraii.ligbt, 
Bose** drinking rich perfume ; 

Voice as dainty as the wliispcr^ 

Founts give in their eryatal shrine: 

Saucy Kate, so fiUl of mischief, 

Would that X could eaU thoe minor’ 
The shrew-taming Petruchio, in the 
play, thus harps upon the name : — 

“ You are called plain Kato, 

*And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the 
ci'oes; 

Bui Kate, the prettiest Kate in Ghristeiidoxn, 
Kate of KatOisIlall, my supap<*dainty Kate,, 

For all eaUes airo dainties." 

The name of Catharine, disgraced by 
her of Medici, vps honoured by the 

* noble but unfortunate queen of Henry 
VIII., whom the pen of a Shakspere 
and the voice of a Siddoni have im- 
morlalisod. 

Chai'les: aomo etymologists derive 
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this illustrious name fx^i^ iha German 
TceH; Anglo-Saxon ceori or churl; a 
term denoting and quite op> 

posed to every idea of nobility. Its 
real origin may probably be found in 
the Sdavonio hroX a king. Thus : Krol, 
Korol, Karolus, Carolus, Charles. Kfol 
may have come from the Latin corona or 
^ofoUc^ n croTO* Charles, then, is a 
king, or one who is crowned. This 
seems an appropriate signification for a 
name which has been home by so 
many kings and emperors. Charles 
sometimes occurs in this country in the 
Spanish form, Carlos. Charlotte is one 
of thef feminine forms of Charles, and, 
if wo accept the fcr**egoing etymology, 
signifies a queens Those who derive 
the name from the German, give it the 
signification of prevailing. I have no 
quarrel here with the etymologist. A<?1 
Charlottes niav be queens of love, and 
being queens must prevail over the 
hearts of men. Charlotte Corday will 
be remembered as one not unworthy of 
so brave a name. But 

“My Charlotte conquer*! with a smile, 

And reigneth queen of love 1” 

Xijj^ ihe hfime-circle and among her com- 
panions, Charlotte lays aside her queen- 
ship, and becomes gentle Lottie. Ca- 
roline is the femiiSue of Charles, in 
another form, and of course has the 
same meaning os Charlotte. It is an- 
other noble and queenly name, and 
has be(?n borne by many a noble wo- 
man. Caroline assumes the familiar 
ised or pet forms of Carrie, Callio, Coro, 
and Col. 

“ Oh ! a thing of earth, hut hair divine. 

Is slie, my fair young Caroline f' 

CJa^l^ clear or hHghtf is from th)» 
Latin. It is a very pretty name, and 
is immortalised in one of the best of 
Scott’s novels, 'SSt. Bonan’s Well.” 
Clarissa is from the same root, as is 
Claiibel, bright and beemtiful : — 

“Diamonds bright Sl^all Clara wear, 
‘Woven *mid her ihlning hair.** * 

Daniel, a judge, is from the Hebrew. 

David, also from the Hebrew, signi- 
fies, weU beloved. 

Deborah, signifying a bee, is another 


good but rather homely name from the 
Hebrew stock. 

Earine, rermd, a name immortojided 
hf Ben Jonsemf diould certainly be re- 
vived. n 

Edward is a trulh-heeper. The name 
is of SaKon derivatiem, and is huv- 
rounded by rich hiotorfcal association . 
Its French form is Edouard. 

Edwin, hatppg mnmr {bormm mmen 
honem omen,) is also from the Saxon. 

Eleanor Eleanore) is of Saxon 
derivation, and signifies cUl-fruitful, 

“ Eleanor, 

A name for angola to murmur o’er ! ** 

Emma, tender, affectionate (Uternlly, 
one who nurses, cares for, watches over 
another), is of German origin. 
could desire his mother, his sister, or 
his beloved, to bear a sweeter or a 
better name ? Under the form of Imma 
it was honoured by Charlemagne’s fair 
daughter, whose love -history, in con- 
nection with Eginhard, her father’s 
secretary, forms one of the prettiest 
episodes in the^ chronicles of the tune. 
Emmeline is simply a diminutive of 
Emma. 

Erasmus is frqm the Greek, and sig- 
nifies worthy to he loved. 

Ernest, ernest, is derived from the 
German. Its feminine form is Ei-ues 
tine. 

Eugene, nobly dcacendcd, is of Greek 
derivation. In the feminine, in which 
it ought to be oftenor used, we give it 
the form of Eugenia. 

Everard is a good name from the 
German stock, and has the meaning of 
well-reported. 

Francis is of German origin, and sig- 
nifies frardc and free. It is one of our 
finest names. Frances, of which Fanny 
is the familiarised or pet form, is the 
feminine. 

Fi'ederick, rich peace, is another Ger- 
man name of historical impozl.auce.*’ 
FrecKrick, the grqnadier King of« 
Prussia, was not particularly well 
named. 

George, a farmer, is from the Greek. 
It should be a very common name 
in agricultural communities. It has 
been borne by khtgs, and by one, at 
least, who was greater than any king — 
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Washingtoo. Georgiy Georgette^ atul 
G^orgiana, are its feminine fenns. 

tSertrude ie from the German^ and, 
according to the etymology usually 
given, signifies but Jung- 

Stilling, in his Pn^umatology, ^ves it 
a vefy different meaning. Speaking of 
the X)raids, he says: — Into this 
mysterious, spiritual order, old women 
were also received, who, by this means, 
attained to considerable I'ank, and be- 
came priestesses. Such individuals then 
received the title of Ilaxa — Druidess. 
Beth these names were, at that time, 
honourable appellations ; they are now 
the most disgraceful terms of reproach. 
The name of Gertude, or Gcrtrudis, is 
probably also derived from this source, 
and ought reasonably to be disused, for 
it has the same meaning as the word 
hcLca or hexr, a witch.** Well, this may* 
be true, for Gertrudes are generally very 
hen itching. 

(hacc, favour f is from the Latin. 
Well may it be a favourite name. 
Commend to me the Graces : 

“ You may toast your charming Sue, 
Praise joui Mary’s eyes of blue, 

Choose whatcve%namc you tv ill 
Your fancy or your verse to fill ; 

In luy line no name has place, 

But tho sweetest one of Grace.** 

Uoleu (Latin, Helena; French, He- 
lene) is of Greek origin. The true 
higniiicabion of it seems to be one of 
tlicwe vcjcatce questiones which abound 
in otymologioal discassiona. According 
to ono it has tho meaning of aUurmg ; 
another makes it signify a takers or one 
who seizes; while a third defines it as 
oni who jjitics. I am inclined to en- 
dorse the last. Many a poor unfortu- 
nate lover has found Helen alluring^ 
and has finally been taken, flct red,, con- 
quered by the prestige of he.r bright 
eyes and sweet voice. Happy is he who 
* finds her ofiic who pities, for pity is akin 
to love. Ellen i* only a ditforent form 
of the samo name. It is often con 
traded to Nellie andNell.^and is a fine 
name in all its fqrms. 

Henry, rich lord, is of Germatt de- 
rivation. It has been borne by many 
king'?, noblemen, and patriots. In its 
famibarised form it becomes Harry. 


Its feminiaui^oiis are Henriftta, Hen- 
rdca^ and Harrief^ vdio, sinoe they i»n- 
Bot be rich lordsf dbu>uld be rich ladies* 

Isab^ (Fr^oh^ Isabelle; Spanish, 
Isabella) signifies oUre^oTnpfgimoned, of 
brottm. This is just tho name for n 
** bonny Jbmnette ; ** for such a ono as 
the poet praises when he sings ; 

** Give me tbe brown girl, with a bright tonn j 
glow!** 

There is a silvery, bell-like tnusic in the 
name, which is exceedingly attractive, 
and which has made it ^ favourite with 
the poets. One says : — 

“ Full many maidens’ names there be, 
l^eet to thee, 

Fair to me, 

And beautiful exceedingly; 

But none on my cur so sweet doth sweP 
As tho name of mine own IsabeH ** 
4\Iary Howitt, *in her “Flower Com- 
parisons/* has the following melodious 
lines : — 

** Now for madcap Isabel ; 

What shall suit her, prytliee tell I 
Isabel is brown and wild; 

Will be evermore a child 1 
Is all laughter, all vagary, 

Has tho spirit of a fairy. 

* ♦ a » • 

Isabel is short and brown, 

Soft to touch 08 eider-down, 

Tempered like tlve balmy South, 

With a rosy, laughing mouth; 

Cheeks just tinged with peachy red, 

And a graceful Hehe-head ; 

Hair put up In some wild way, 

Docked with the hedge-roso’s Si^ray. 

Now, where is the bud or bell 
That may match with Isabel ? *' 

James (in the French, Jacques ; 
Spanish, Jayme ; Italian, Giacomo ; 
Scotch, Jamie) comes from the old Ho- 
I brew stock, and is generally supposed 
to be the same as Jacob, and to signify 
a supplanter. 

John is generally supposed to be 
from the Hebrew, and to signify pret- 
cious : but Talbot traces it, as he thinks, 
to the Latin juvenUt a yomg mm* in 
> the Italian, it is Giovanni ; in the 
Spanish, Juan; and in the French, 
Jean. It has been borne by some of 
the greatest men that the world has 
ever groduced. It was the name of 
Milton, Hampden, Locke, Dryden, 
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Howard, Molite, Boooaooi)^^ Hancock, 
Adams, CMhotm* Skukesncac bestowed 
it upon one of bis bes^ oneiriitttors^ tbe 
fat knight wb^ was wonft t6 subscribe 
himself, ‘'Jkok JblstsaffWitli my fami» 
liars ; John with brothers and &is< 
tew; and 5w» with the rest of 
Europe.'' Tbenastne it a great wvouritO 
with the very respectable and some- 
wbat numerous family of Smiths ; sad 
^obably the most noted of ^ all the | 
Johns, ancient or modem, k John i 
Smith. Ihe commonness of the name ] 
is the only \ olid objection to it. It has | 
ceased to bo t.ofiGioiently distinotive, and 
one syirfimthizes with the lament of an 
unfortunate bearer ol^the anoieut and 
honoured but much-abused name : i 

** Why did they call mo John, 1 say, | 

AVhy did they call me John ? | 

It's >;urc]y just tho meanbst name 

Thoy ooulh have hit upon ! ! 

Because my father had it too. 

And suffered lor the same, 

Is that a proper reason he 
Should propagate tho name ? ’* 

The Eujlisli are prone to convert John 
into Jack, and the Scotch into Jock, 
neither 'v\hioh is either elegant or 
genteel, ! 

Judith, from the Hebretr, signifies 
jpraisirtff. \ 

J ulius, 8oft4iaiTed^ is of Latin origin, j 
Julin, .Till let ta, Juliet, and Julianna are i 
femmizationsof Jnhus, and should wear i 
on thiir queenly heads "soft and silken 
ti esses." " Julia needs no eulogist, since 
she ih one uhom lhoi>oots have immor- 
tali/ed. Julietta, or Juliet, is a d’mi 
nutive of Julia; "but has," as Talbot 
1 ‘cnmrks, " apparently imited itpotf with 
another name, Juliette, the diminutive 
of jolie^ xiretty^ 

Letitid, Joy, is one of the happiest as 
well as the Fweetest of names. The 
woman we love sliould be "a joy for 
ever" to our luaxts. It is a good old 
Koman name. 

Leonard is from the German, and sig- 
ulhes lion-like* \ 

Mabel is probably from v/ta hdlcb, my | 
/fl/r, though some think it a contraction 
of amuhilis, lovely or amiable. The fair | 
ones who bear it have no reason to comn ' 
plain oi cither derivation. 


Madri«is% (Syriac, Magdalene), mag^ 
Moewt, is a noble name, and a favourite 
with^he poets. It often oconrs in the 
fVeisch form ofMadeleine 

V 

" Thou art not steeped in golden languors, 

No tranoed a ummer calm is thine, 

Ef er variidng Mdddleine !"* ^ 

Margaret, a pml, is from the Latin, 
nmrgaritai Another, and, if possible, 
a more beauldfnr signiWtion has 
curious}^ enough attached itself to this 
name. The German word wapdf, a maid, 
was anciently written nmgete and magket, 
which words wej'e easily confused udth 
Madge and Maggie, and thue ^vith Mar- 
garet. Daisies were also called maghefs, 
maids or mtxrgareU, whence we have 
the Frenoh margucritee, daisies. Mar- 
Mirct, then may be a pearl or daisy, ns 
she chooseth ; or she may, if she will, 
combine the beauty and purity of both, 
in her life and character, aud tnus piove 
herself worthy of her doubly signifi- 
cant name. But maidens ai*e son^ethiug 
more than pearls or daisies, and well 
may the poet ask, — 

Whore may tho bright flower be mot 
That can match drith Margaxet?.” 

Martha is a pleasant name from tbe 
Hebrew, but is unfortunate in its signi- 
ficotion, meaning bitterness/ 

Meuy. — This sweetest of all female 
names is from tho Hebrew, and has the 
meaning of exalted ; a truly a}ypropriato 
signihcation. It is a famous name, both 
ID sacred and in profano history. In 
all ages it has literally be<m ex, d ted. 
From Mwy the mother of Jesus, to 
Mary, the mother of Washington, tho 
gloiy has not departed from the name. 
It lias been linked wdth titles and power, 
with^crowns and coronets, and adorned 
by goodness and beauty. It has ever 
been a favourite with the poets. Byron, 
as he aSBurss us, felt an absolute passion 
for it. •' It ia inwoven npith some of his 
sweetest verses. It is still the theme 
of bards and bardlings innumerable. 

*' The very music of the name bos gone 
Into ottv being." 

In the French, Mhfy becomes Marie* ^ 
I Maria ia another form of it. 
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** Is tby ixuwie Mmry, ffiAlden £Kir ? 

I, Sucii fibottid, mctbimlss, its ususic bo, 
sweetest iieue that xooitals bear 
Is but befitting thee I** 

Matilda is from the Greek; and 
&esmoble or itaUly, 

Miranda, axktmrtd^ is from the Latin. 
Prince Ferdinand, in the ** Tempest, " 
exclaims, — 

“AilndrOjA Miranda 1 indeed the top ef 
adrairation,** 

JTanoy, it is believed, may be traced 
to the same source os Anna and Hannah, 
Tvhich have tho same signification, Mn^ 
or graciouSn 

Oliver IS from the Latin word olivay 
an olive-tree, and is thus significant of 
j[>eacc. Olivia and Olive are its femi- 
nine form. • 

Phoobc is a bright and beautiful name; 
one- full of the happiest sigaifloanoo 
riucbe, hfjht of life I What more or 
better can a lover or husband desire ? 
Those* who have read Hawthorne’S 
“House of tho Seven Gables,” ^and 
who has not 0 vrill here recall to tlieir 
nimds the sweet-tempered, cheerful, 
and Avann-hearfced <ftuntry-maiden who 
brought the sunshine and the fragrance 
of the fields with her, to cnliveh and 
purify the dark, damp, and mouldy old 
m'ln'^ion of tho Pyncheons. She was 
rightly namAl Phoebe. • 

Philemon is (me toko kisses, I think 
it is of Greek derivation. 

Philip, a lover of horseSf is from tho 
Greek. 

Kobe (Latin, roaa) a roscy is sweet 
enough for the name of a faity, or an 
angel. There is a veritable fragrance in 
it. It calls up visions of garden-arbours 
and embowering shi-ubs and vines, it* 
is poetical as well as euphonic : — • 

“ Where the Junlta flow#, 

And tlie forest shades repose, 
Dwelleth^he, my lovely Bos^ 

In rural grace ** 

Kosabol (Italian, rosttebeUa) is from* 
the same Latin root, but comes to us 
the Italian. It signifies fiiir or beauti- 
ful rose. Kosalie, ^French, voce ct lisJ) 
rose and lily, combines tho frogeaioa and 
beauty of .two lovely fiowera : 


lovetpfiovfetan^ltliinl 
Afid in the miagied thought 
Of vaiaesr, and wood, ead moadow, 
tWheiie whUmne, ms cphflt caught 
Afltection’s hdilest hreSthto^ 

Where iwdartheiskleaaw me, 

Touug Itoaal i e TO(ped,titye drlaking 
Ftom joy's bright Outtaly." 

Rosalind ; it is enotigh to say of thifi 
name ttat xfi^zs ione of '^akspere’s im- 
moxtalizad ai^pellationa. The termina- 
tion, U^, may Imvo bha» coined by him 
simply for the sake <if euphony, or It 
may have been derived fconn the i^panii^ 
iinday neat nr elegant, (r&sa U%da, ele- 
gant rose.) • 

**Fi(om iho ei|st to western Ihd 
;No Jewel is like Bosallnd.'* 

Rosamond is one of the pre^tlost names 
of the rose family. The derivalJLon of 
*the last part of the word is somewhat 
doubtful. Perhaps it is from wiundf, 
(French, M&ndey) and perhaps from the 
German mwidy the mouth; so that 
Rosamond may have originally been 
Eosen-mund, or rosy mouth ; but Talbot 
thmks that it is from the Spanish voces 
montes, rose of the mountain, that is, 
tho pcDony. • 

Richard is from the Saxon, and signi- 
fies rich'heartedy or, according to ano- 
ther etymology, ricLli/ honomed, 

Robert, otherwise Rupert or Ru- 
precht, appears to como from the old 
Anglo^axon words to or ru, red, and 
harty beaid, red heard; so sayfi Talbot. 

Romeo, a ^ilgriniy is from the Italian. 

Ruth is from the Hebrew, and signi- 
fies a tremUer, It is a pretty name, 
but is seldom used. 

Sarah, a princess, is from the Hebrew. 
In poetry and in familiar address it 
takes the form of Bally or SalUe, and 
is found in many a love-song and ballad. 

Sophia, wisdom, is fiom the Greek. 

" Wilt thou be a. nun, Sophie, 

Nothing but a nun ?" 

Susan, is of Hebrew origin, and ham 
the moapii^ of a lily. In its familiarised 
or pet form it becomes Sue. It is a 
veiy pretty name, and is immortalised 
in Gay's welMjcnown bfillad in which its 
significsotion is very happi^ introdaoed 
into the cloriag Una : 
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** Adieu! shacrleA fuid U]y bond.'* 

Theodqre is a £ioe cijb^lioziio jiamo 
from the Greek, and fiigbifies gift of 
Ood, Its feminine lonn is l^heodora : 

Sinee ve know her for sin ange]. 

Bearing meek tbe common load, 

Itet us call ber Theodora, * 

Gift of God!" 

Viola, a molet, is derived irom the 
Latin. For a pure, modest, bashful 
maiden, what name could be fitter. 

Walter is of German origin, and signi* 
fics a woodman. 

William is of German derivation, and 
signifies^ defender of many. ** This 
name/ ’ says Y erstegaik-the distinguished 
French antiquary, “ was pot given an- 
ciently to children, but was a title of 
dignity imposed upon men from a regard 
to merit When a German had kiiled*»| 
a Roman, thh golden helmet of tho 
Roman was placed upon his head, and 
tbo soldier was honoured with the title 
of Gild-helm, or golden helmet, and was 
haUed as a defender.” With the French 
the title was Guildhaumo, since Guil- 
laume. The Gorman form of William 
is now ‘^ilhelm. Wilhelmine and 
WiUamette are feminine forms of the 
name. Those who bear them, since 
they cannot be expected to occupy the 
post of defenders, may well take, as the 
signification of their names, worthy to 
be defended. 

” What's in a name ?” 

'* Imagtf aidmi, vitae, nomcn, ert!" 

mSTOllY OF TOBACCO AND 
PIPES. 

That the practice of smoking tobacco 
is on the increase in this country is a 
fact few, if any, will deny; and we 
have thought that an article on the sub- 
ject might be interesting to many of 
our readers, whether enjoyers of the 
weed or not. 

We do not intend to consider the 
physological effects of tobacco upon the 
human systtem ; this we will leave to 
those to whom such subjects more 
particularly belong. What we propose 
is a sketch of the history of tobacco, 
end a statement of some facts with 
reference to the trade as now carried on. 


The initroduetion of tobacco dates 
from the early port the sixteenth 
oenthry. Borne seeds of the plant 
were sent, in 1596, to Catherine de 
Medecis, by IsTicot, the French 
ambass«^or at Portugal. It afterwards 
received its botanioal name Niootiana 
from him. It was at one time thought 
that the term tt^acoowm given from its 
having been imported from Tobago; 
Humboldt has, however, shown that 
tobaoco wasthe term used in the Haytian 
language to designate the pi{^ us^ by 
the natives in smoking the herb, and the 
term has been transferred by the 
Spaniards fcr> the herb itself, and adopted 
by other nations. 

Tobacco was first introduced into 
England by the settlers who returned 

g ' i 1586 from the colony which they 
ad attempted to found in the year 
preceeding, under Sir Walter Raleigh. 
In the description of Virginia, in 
" Hakluyt’s Voyages,’* given by HarLitt, 
who accompanied the ex;)editien, he 
states the manner in which it is used 
by the natives, adding, *‘that tho 
English during the time they were in 
Virginia, and sincf theii* return home, 
w*ere aocustomod to smoke it after the 
fash ion of the Indians, and found many 
rare and wonderfhl experiments of the 
virtues thereof.*’ 

The practice of smoking spread 
among the young men of feshion after 
its introduction by Raleigh, as it had pre- 
viously spread amongst the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, P’rench, and other ctmti- 
nental nations, James T. had a strong 
antipathy to the use of tobacco by hu 
subjects ; and went so far as to write a 
book uj>on the subject, entitled ** A 
Countemoste to Tobacco.” We quote 
the fellowing from its pages : — ” It is 
a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful 
to tho nose, harmful to the brain, 
dangerpuB to the lungs, and in the 
black stinking fhme hereof, nearest 
resembling the horrible Stygian smoke 
'of the pit ihat is bottomless.” As 
early as 1624, Pope Urban VI JI. issued 
a bull, excommunicating those who 
smoked in churches, . 

The practice of snuff-taking super- 
seded smoking during a considerable 
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portion of the reigns of George II. and 
HI. ; since this period, however, 
smoking has become general, though 
tho latter habit has by no means fallen 
into desuetude. The universid indul- 
gence in the luxmy' soon led govern- 
ments to takg it under its protection, 
in the way of imposing a tax. Tobacco 
yields a larger amount of revenue than 
Any other commodity, with the excep- 
tion of tea and sugar. 

To show theextmordinary increase in 
the consumption, we may state that the 
t duty paid in 1789, was ^08,087 48. 2d.; 
and since the year 1844 it has been ujv 
wards of £8,500,000. It cannot be 
imported in vessels under 120 'tons, or 
exported in vessels under 70 tons ; and 
tl>e only places allowed for impoH are 
London, Liverpool, and a few other 
principal ports. * • 

For shipment, tobacco is packed into 
hogsheads. This is done with the 
greatest care, each bundle being laid 
separately. When the cask is about 
one quarter filled, the tobacco is oom- 
prcbHed by a powerful lever-press ; the 
pressure is continued several liourt, 
that it may beoom%consolidated. The 
cah>k being filled by successive stages 
till it becomes so dense and comi^aot, 
that n hogshead forty-eight inches in 
length, and thirty-two inches in dia- 
meter, will contain 1,000 lbs. 

On its arrival in this country it is 
conveyed to bonding warehouses. Those 
of the metropolis are situated at the 
Loudon Docks, — ^immense buildings, 
containing whole tiers of hogsheads, 
stretching away in eveiy distance as far 
as the eye can roach. The whole are 
under one roof, and there are frequently 
as many as 20,000 hogsheads, averaging 
1,200 lbs. of tobacco each 1 The yeason 
of this enormous quantity being kept 
in one place is, that the duty is not 
demanded while it remains at the docks, 
where it is considered to be m bond. 
A small rent is paid during its stay 
hero. This operation is rendered neoes- 
saiy by the high import duty, which 
renders it better for the owner to 
sacrifice a larg§^ quantity of tobacco 
which may have become impaired in 
value, than to pay the duty upon it. 


The does ihoi 6ompeI tbe 

damaged :i^vtiQn to be mleas^ from 
bond, but cdlows it to be burnt, without 
duty having been paid upon it. It is 
consumed in a furaace on tl^premiste, 
which, with its dunmey, is fiuniliarlv 
termed the '^Queen's tobacco-pipe;' 
The asnes are sold for manure, for 
which they possess good qualiti^— 
one ton of ashes being used to manure 
four acres of groimd. 

The various kinds of tobacco owe their 
difiBsrent qualities to many different 
circumstances. Some -on the colour of 
the leaf, some on the extent to which 
the leaf is liquored, and sOnm on the 
fineness of the fibres into which it is 
cut. 

Birdseye " is produced by cutting 
up the stalk together with tiq leaf, — 
a plan never adopted with any other 
form of tobacco. ** Rdtums ” is made 
of the lightest coloured leaf selected 
from the hogshead; and this lightness 
is preserved by caution in tho subse- 
quent arrangements. A considerable 
quantity of water, in the process of 
liquoring, has a \ ondenoy to darken the 
colour of the leaf, as has likewise an 
excessive amount erf pressure when in 
the form of cake, by using a small 
amount both of moisture and pressure : 
therefore the lightness of '*l4eturns*' 
is preserved. 

The strong tobacco called ^^Shag” 
owes its quality to different circum- 
stances, the first of which i8«the choice 
of the darkest leaves from the hogshead. 
In the subsequent processes the tobacco 
is weU “ liquored,*’ and screwed down 
into the press with great force. 

**Shag” tobacco is subdivided into 
two sorts, "fine and common,” — ^the 
chief difference between which is in the 
diameter of the fibres into which the 
leaves are cut. 

Many of the names by which tobacco 
is known were given frqpa the names of 
the places whence it was brought, and 
from other circumstanoes having but 
little reference to the qualiiy of the 
tobacco. ** Oronooo,” a name given to 
one kind of tobacco, was given from 
the South American river of that name. 
"Kanaster,” or "Canaster,** was origin- 
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the name givan hi ^Anmeiiica to 
hasketa of cmwm they 

put the tobaooo aebt to^Eejrope; ana 
hence the ^‘KanMter 

tbhaoco to jbjhe J(eayes ha* 

P99Eibe4,innih08e hlUiheta. A% preaant the 
two hinds Jbyi these/ aaines aveiaaiUEia- 
factored from the best leaf, 'genasally 
from HaT&nn&h. 

^^Qrouooo’* is cut finely, somewhat 
similar to fine ^ Shag/’ This forma the 
chief diil^gtreaoe between the two kinds, 
the quality and preparation being, in 
other respects, about equal. 

The kind of tobacco to smoke isrery 
much /ietermined py latitude. The 
inhabitants of tlve prefer a strong 
tobacooj and in our own country tbe 
great body of smokers, the working 
classes, use **Shag** tobacco. The in- 
habitants of those oountriea af^roaebii 
ing the tropics choose a mild and 
arpmatio. tobacco. 

Of the many ways in which tobacco 
is used in Eiigland, none has had a 
more striking advance, within the last 
few years, than cigars. 

Although much used in Spain, and 
the tropical regions of America, it wius, 
tiU a few ^ears since, soaroely known in 
England, except to the higher class of 
smehers; but now, every stripling who 
is just shooting up in to manhood, thinks 
a cigar indispensable, as a symbol 
whei^y the world may know tliat he 
has at length become a man ; and, that 
the information may be more widely 
diffused, he pursues his new vocation 
in the open lireet. 

The rate of du^ on foreign cigars (nine 
shillings per pound, about sixteen or 
eighteen times the real value of the leaf) 
is so heavy, that the quaiiiity imported 
from abroad is very |j»mall compared 
with that of tobacco in the leaf. This 
rate of duty, therefore, has given rise 
to an extensive home manufacture of 
oi^uSf 

In the opiAou of ^smokers, a fresh 
cigar is never good— it r^uires to be 
kepV-it is perfect when it is toucimd 
hy mites, manufacturers know this; 
for, by means of acidic, they fkbiioate 
those seductive sparks whieh are ao 
imeinating to the smoker. 


Thmaveimany imnetias of cigars to 
meet the taste of unokera* In «bhe 
Opinion of .habhstal smokers, the Ha- 
wannah is to be the most 

^Ogreeabkilbr' wnion weather; for the 
thoujghtful and the imoghiative there is 
^nothing < like the ^MianlHa; for the cold 
weather a l^noipe or Chjnsurah cheroot 
ii^eferred. A large trade is carried 
on fin London in the fabrication of 
spurious Cuba cigars, which are vended 
to low tabacognistoaind chandler’s shops. 

And now oemothing of pipes, the 
most univei^al mode of imbibing tbw 
smoke from tobaeoo. A writer in the 
Asiatic Ji^ufnal says : — ^ In Spain, 
France, and Qermany, in Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, the 
practice of smoki^ tobacco prevails 
amongst the rich and the poor, the 
Uearu^ and the gay. In Turkey, the 
pipe la perpetually in the mouth ; and 
the most s^emii conferences arc gener- 
ally concluded with a friendly pipe, 
employed like the cakimet of peace 
amongst the Indians. In the East 
Indies, not merely all classes, but both 
sexes inhale the fragrant steam ; the 
<mly distinction anoong them oon^istang 
in the shape of the instruments em- 
ployed, and the ’species of tho hei-b 
useA In China, the Imbit equally pre- 
vails. A modem teaveller (Barrow) 
states that " every Chinese female, from 
the age of eight or nine yeats, wears as 
an appendage to her drees a small silken 
purse or pocket to hold tobacco and a 
pipe, with the use of which many of 
them ore not nnaoquainted at this 
tender age.” 

The materials of which pLpe^ are 
made ore exoeediD^y numerous. White 
;and ooloured earns, porcelain, metals, 
ivory^ horn, sheUs^ costly woods, agate, 
oomSian, ta^c, and ember. Of all 
{^es, however, ineeiiiSdiauin is con- 
sidered the best. It is a species of clay, 
composed piineipolly *of silicia, and 
magnesia, oorbemio acid, and water. It 
lie soft ottd porous ; and, in the finest 
Bpecimsiiis, is almost transparent. Tho 
best#peeimenB ore from the pits of the 
Onmea in Aria Mippr. It ih dug itp 
mear Ktanii, on Katalio, near Caffa, in 
the psninsixla of toe Heracleati. By 
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the Tarttirn it i& called keff-kill, ivhlidi 
appellation is deri'^eli fi?om the ^rkislit* 
Tvfcrda signii^ingt tothoi* fbam of the 
eea ; the reason oi this '' dcslgnatioii i% 
that the workmen' eeaert* after 
having boen d«g aw«y> it fytm again, 
pufiug itseif ^up likS froth. 

Ohnsiimtine^e is great tnart 

Whence tlie dealers from Germany, Po^ 
land, etc. make tlmir purchases. Their 
exj^eusiveness arises fjrhm the uuoer^ 
lainty attending the mannfsctw^^ They 
are soaked for tweirty-^our hours in Water, 
and then turned in a lathe»; inibistpro- 
oess many of them prove porous and are 
rejected. Sometimes as many as seven 
out of ten. After being ornamented and 
finished, they Will sell for from one to 
seven gtiineas. There are connoiseurs 
who think that the particular kind of 
olsy ot which meeroehaums are madf 
imiiarts an improved quality to the to- 
bacco I wo do not undertake to settle 
thib ])oiut. 

The ordiary clay pipe so extensively 
us in England and Hblland, is made 
from a clay chiefly derived fromPufbeck 
in Dorsetshire. It is said that a clever 
}>ipc moulder mil make three thousand 
five luindred in a d%. In Holland, the 
commonest kinds of pipes are made in 
great quantities, and exported to various 
countries. l*ipe making also furnishes 
omivloyment to upwards of five thousand 
p«oi)le in Prance. Tobacco piptes manu- 
factured abi-ood, on being imported into 
Eugianri, pay an import duty of £30 for 
ovoiy £100 value. 

Wo have not ventured upon the ex- 
prcBsiou of an opinion m reference to the 
habit of smoking. The pipe has its 
strong jiorti^ans, and also its violent op- 
]iouonis ; w'e will leave the matter to 1^ 
settled by them. We cannot, however/ 
close this account of tobacco and« pipes 
witiiout mentioning what must be pa- 
tent to most observers, that to the hard- 
working and toiling millions, tqj^aoeo is 
a comfort and a^solace. 


THE nviPOUTANCE OP TUTPLKS. • 
The daily intercourse of the humblest 
person will afford interesting and in- 
otmetive examplestof the ioaportaaoO'of 
trifles. A stray thought, a mm word 


of eneonra^omenl^ hasr^ohSiiigod a poor 
man^s destiny, kas hope into 

despair, and nerved dis^iiid^ to 
wrestle* with miiffoiithiiO^ A simiiO^ 
‘'one smile” drops balm upon 
oE it nhmes upon, wpk, 

reanknateB ihe drooping^ and gives joy 
to the aorrowful. A^ look^-<-cne'Mnd 
look — who has not'^feU its influonee, 
but who can eSUtnate its power? It 
has melted hearts upon whi& aug^t 
else Would have stiiv^ in vain ; it has 
converted bitter eueimes into life^bid- 
mg friends ; and many a mother could 
doubtless add> ** it has* turned a rebel- 
lious son into a dutiful obild.” It is 
only by triflss, as they are cal^, that 
we can form opiAohS upon the charac- 
ter of those ^th whom we associate, 
and we all know how much our success 
in life depends upon cur character. A 
‘stray expression, an appaiwtly insig- 
nifleant action, a benevolent look, a 
quiver of the lip, a whisper, or a si^, 
frequently form the standard by which 
our dispositions are judged *, and such 
trivial events, unobserved as they may 
be by the careless eye, have made ene* 
mies or friends fur every one of us, and 
have caused the weal or WP of thou- 
sands of our race. 

One of the mental deflclenoies which 
a disregard for trifles displays is a want 
of reflection, because a r Meeting person 
would see onough with a little obser- 
vation to conviuce him that trifles are 
not to be trifled with; and however 
narrow may be his sphere offaotiou, a 
retrospect of his past life would un- 
questionably recall many circumstauoea 
suggesting a similar moral. This fail- 
ing also )>etrays a want of common 
sense. Whoever heard of a trifler, or 
a careless penaon, as they are called, 
considered to* be a wise man or woman 
by those who ore capable of judging? 
Who, with ordinary precaution, would 
entrust them with what required care, 
or follow their advice with uy degree 
of cottfidenoe ? Look around the circle 
of your acquaintance, and do you ob- 
serve that those who bear the charae- 
ter of carelessness have •either acquired 
wealth by their exertions, fance by 
their iadustiy, or a reputation by their 
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judgment? Is not eyeiry man of aound 
sense theveiy werse of^ trfSsr; is 
not he who excels in any land oflabour 
attentive to the samutest matter con* 
nected with that lahhfUr ; and is not 
every architect of his own fortune found 
to be a careful xnah? We scarcely 
need to observe that trifles cles^ly be* 
tray a want of frugality. Many a for- 
tune lii^ been lost> and many persons 
have belin prevented from a 

fortune, by a disregard for trifles. That 
pence make pounds/* and that 
we take care of our pence, our pounds 
will take care of themselves, are true 
sayiugs. There are some who have 
desired to save a portion annually from 
their incomes, but bate delayed doing 
so from one year to another, in the 
expectation of being able at a future 
period to commence their savings with 
a larger sum. At lost old age presents «j 
himself, and they discover themselves 
to be destitute of means for the hour 
of adversity, and that the annual pay- 
ment of their formerly despised sum 
would now amount to a considerable 
fortune. There are many such in the 
world. Now no man will ever amass 
wealth who disregards the smallest 
item. If we had sufficient courage we 
would dare to address a few remarks 
upon this point to those young ladies 
who wear thin shoes in wet or cold 
weather, and bring on colds and con- 
sumption, who spoil a new dress once 
a month, and sacriflee twice the neces- 
sary mat^mlsin their needlework, etc., 
and call all this, with a toss of tlie 
head, ** mere trifles.** 

Wo would press the foregoing le- 
marks upon the attention of young 
persons especially. Youth is the pe- 
riod when the seed of our after life is 
so^/m. It then becomes important that 
no tares should be mixed with the 
wheat — that no habits should be im- 
bibed which will inflict us with future 
pain. One false step amid the preci- 
pices of life may destroy us ; one good 
resolution, fervently embraced and ri- 
gidly adhered to, msy rescue us from 
many difficulties. And we hope the 
few facts we have presented may cor- 
roborate what we say. In youth, also, 


the field of our future labours is gene- 
faUy selected, but that ejection, im- 
poH^tas it always is, entwined as it 
IS ^vith our prospe^ in this world, and 
our destiny in the next, has not unfi*e- 
quently been influenced by a trifle. 
We have all heard of Corneille, the 
Shakespere of Fr^ch dramatists, the 
immortal author of ** Cid,’* and ** Me- 
litdj,** and, we xnay add, tliat it was an 
apparently insignificant incident in his 
youth which directed his genius to the 
drama. It was a mere exclamation of 
his grandfather which induced Moli^re, 
while a youth, to abandon his tapestry 
ti*ade, and write the satire of “ T.\r- 
tuffe” and the humour of “ L’Etourdi.** 
Cowley said he became a poet by read- 
ing Spenser ; and it is not unlikely that 
our great Shakespere would never have 
given Us those glorious offspiings of 
his brain, had not his want of success 
compelled him to abandon the stage as 
an actor, and to appear upon it as an 
author. Flamstead, the astronomer, 
and Franklin, the philosopher, ascribed 
the east of their genius to accident; 
and Byron tells us that his “ Giaour/* 
“Corsair,** and “Bride of Abydos,” 
were inspired by asrolume of Turkish 
history be had read in his yoitth. 

It would be folly for us to promise, 
or any observer of trifles to expect, that 
such observance would make him a 
Byron, a Franklin, or a Corneille ; but 
we may safely promise him a gift more 
valuable, though less externally attrac- 
tive. An attention to trifles, as well as 
of what are considered more important 
duties, will be the surest mean^ of 
giving success to the merchant, fame to 
the student, and skill to the mechanic ; 
and what is more, that unalloyed satis- 
•faction which every one must feel who 
is conscious that he has alwaya striven 
to do his duty — a source of enjoyment 
without which the fame of Homer or 
of Shakespere would be bittciness and 
gall. 

• HOUSE PLANTS IN WINTER, 

“ What is the reason that my plants do 
not grow so well as Mrs. Jones’s ? I 
am sure I take a gr^t deal more pains 
with them, and water, and nurse, and 
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air tbem, but all will not do ; they »pe 
we^ slender, sickly, ?aijl some of mjr 
Uest plants have died— "While Mrs. J ones 
seems to take veiy little catfe of hers, 
and yet they grow and bloom beauti- 
fully 1” 

This appeal is not the first complaint 
of ftl-suocess.* The truth is, some plants 
are actually nursed to death, (^re and 
attention bestowed on plants, which they 
do not need, are worse than no care at 
all. It ib knowing just what to do, and 
doing that, and no more, that gives 
some persons their success. Or, as a 
late writer remarked, there are two great 
points to be attended to : — First, not to 
let your plants sutfer by neglect : and, 
secoudly, not to make them suffer by 
intcrforence. 

Wo would class the requisites for 
good treatment os follow : • 

1. Plenty of light. 

2. A due supply of water. 

8. Proper temperature. 

Fresh air, cleanliness, and good sojl, 
are obviously of importance, but are 
less likeiy to ho neglected than the 
thi’eo firstmamed wants, and we shall 
therefore add a fe^ additional romavks 
under these heads. 

1. Light , — Plants cannot by any 
jmssibility have too much of this. The 
btaud should therefore face the window, 
and be placed as near to it as practicablo, 
and the \vindow should be broad, — as 
little obstructed in its light by outside 
trees as the nature of the case will admit. 
But rapidly-gi'owing plants require most 
light ; hence such should be placed more 
directly in front of the window. 

2 Water . — ^This inust be given ac- 
cording to circumstances. A plant in 
nearly a dormant state needs very little^ 
— those in a rapidly growing condition 
require considerable. Too much Vater 
will make the latter gi*ow slender, but 
they will bear a greater supply if in a 
strong light. Qi must be remembered, 
as a standing rule, that dormant plants 
may remain comparatively in the dark^ 
and with little water, and growing ones 
shoiild have a good supply of water and 
a full supply of light. But it must not 
be forgotten that' green-house plants 
generally ai‘6 nearly dormant during 


winter, and the soil must therefore be 
kept but mdllerately moist^ as tibe plants 
in this condition do tm pump any 
moisture from tke soil, aud little es- 
capes directly by evapotathm. Drain- 
age, by fillmg one-fifth of eaSh pot with 
charcoal, is of importance. , 

• S. ^Piimeratwre . — ^Hany house plants 
are destroyed by too much hfoat, which 
increases the dryness, and both these 
causes together are more than they can 
endure. A cool room, never as low as 
fl'eezitm, is best. From 50 to 55 degrees 
is much better than 65 or 70, the ordi- 
nary temperature of living rooms. 

Syringing the foliage wi& te|iid water, 
to wash off whatever dust accumulates, 
is of use; and ^ admission of fresh 
air, when there is no danger of chilling- 
or freezing the foliage should not be 
neglected. * 

WEEDS AND HABITS. 
AMOira the innumerable analogies that 
may be traced between the phenomena 
of the natural and of the moral world, 
there ai’e few more perfect, or more 
instructive, than that which may be 
shown to exist between the weeds of 
the field and garden, and thePbad habits, 
the weeds of the heart. 

1. Both commence on a small scale. 
The Scotchman’s little paper of thistle 
seeds was sufficient to overrun an island 
as large as England with the noxious 
weeds. So the little mischievous seed 
which a man sows in his hoarti will bear 
a crop of weeds out of all proportion to 
the original germ. 

2. Again, both weeds and bad habits 
mature and multiply without oultiv*^ 
tion. Whatever is valuable mu^ bb 
reared with more or less of care and 
labour; but these natural and moral 
pests only to be let alone. Neglect 
is the only care they require. Do no- 
thing, and you do all that they ask. 

3. They are both lusty and hardy. 
They are not apt to be nipped by early 
or late frosts, or scorched by fiery suns. 
They are the last things to be drowned 
out in a flood, or to dry up in a drought. 
Qive them a foothold in the soil, and 
the smaHest pCsstble chance of life^ and 
they will take care of themadvea. 
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4. T2iey are both, |)kPoU€: 0 « 

B ha» b^awailithata^aijdpo^pl^ ol 
the woed^alh^ ^ mm wM pro- 

dacooyorol^a’tkow&A aoeda. We 
tvdU n«!>t y^htusse ta otadateiiQw mai^ 
xof^xjhftoyotAi eedd4 mm Bppihckg from a 
single yreed iu the but we kuag^ 
that»i9uoh; thing8«ire Mmef proliSh, 

5. Both* aife eovtljr atid deatruotiye. 
^ough Jto tml is required to rear a 
crop of weedd, ihe^ eat up the goodnees 
of the eoH, axid deprire those plants 
wMob are yiduable of their proportion 
of notmahment. 

6* ‘Agum, if sufifored to remain long 
in the ground, they bgth beooma very 
difficult to extirpate. If you would 
eradicate a nosciotxs plant you must take 
it in hand ht an early Btaga, If you 
wait till its 8 edfl are wafted to every 
corner of the field* and its roots have 
spread -deep and wide, it will mock 
ypur efforts to eKtermhaate it. You 
may out it dotm^ or pluok. it up j you 
may burn it> or buiy it; you may fight 
it manfully and patiectlj; but wh^ 
you are subduing it one spot, it will 
sprang up afresh in another, to mock 
your laboufti and Vex your soul. So it 
IS with a heart long overgrown with the 
weeds of bad habits. What a long, and 
stern, and sorrowftil struggle will it 
require to reclaim that dreary waste, to 
iviake it again to blossom as a garden i 
True, terribly true, is the record which 
declares that it astUfiioalt for those to 
do good that are accustomed to do evil, 
as for the Ethiopian to makn white his 
dusky hue, or the leopard to change his 
spotted sHn. Southey has pietarod 
this struggle with confirmed bad habits 
with *great vividness in the following 
Hues, with which we close this sober* 
though not mweasomble, homily: — 

‘•^Foirfrem Ms shooilderi gvew 
Two snakes of nonsticiia sise. 

Which ct«r at hit. head 
Aimed their riq)ac&(ms teeth, 

To satiate raving hunger with hie brain. 

He, In the eternal confilot, oft would seize 
Their ewellln^ neoke, and lU his giant grasp 
Bruise them, and rend -diiSirfi^h with hldodp 
noils, 


PseiUng tW pangs he ^ o£ 

Oo^eentieiitsunllda^nh^ ^ 

Tee Bnakytortntes grew,** 

Jisfotu m) 

USmAh 

Is seems to be thought by many, that 
the design of edneetmn lis the oommu- 
niioetien of knowMge to passive minds 
to be laid up fbr use in the storehouse 
ofmemozy. But as well might all the 
products of agriculture ana the mo* 
chauic arts be laid up for future use by 
the young agrieuHimst asid meobeuie. 
It is the acquisition of vigour and skill 
f^ a futute productive industry, which 
constituikes a proper physical training ; 
and it is vigour and dexterity of mind 
in the acquisition and appdicatiou of 
knowledge, which constitute the object 
of mental training. 

Elementary principles must be ascer- 
tained. 'No man can undeiv;tand any 
science, or anything, who cannot lay Ms 
hand on the elementary princii>le%, and 
by the lit;i;bt of these trace out the rela- 
tions and dependencies of tbe whole. 
Thee^ are the keys of knowledge, to 
which all the Bcicnces open tboir ar- 
cana, and without wluch they remain 
inexorably shut to all manner of de- 
mand and Boheitatbn. 

Without this knowledge of first prin- 
ciples, a man ^idll behold truth always 
in isolated fragments, and be surrounded 
by a wilderness of Snob know- 

ledge is like a mass of disordered me- 
ebanism; confusion worse oonlbunded, 
and utterly incapable of use ; a ma£:e, 
ovci'wboiming and inextricable. 

There must be a precision of thought. 
The mind cannot be thoroughly eler- 
'eised without it; and nothing worthy 
of the name of knowledge can othor- 
wise be gained. There are many who 
go round a subject, and pass between 
its parti, and verily tbmk they vmder* 
stand it, who, when called upon for on 
9 Coui*ate desoriptoo, con only hesitate 
and stammer amid the gHmmering of 
theii' undefined moonbeams of know- 
ledge; 

Why is this? It 'is because they 
have acquired no definite knowledge of 


And laMToeageiiy 1 





the »ut§«Hsstb^J«iMre*ttMUed. Tliey 
imderstaDd ell <^d 

none in |uu:tiei9to;uinnl lor the pax*- 
poees of^eiBCact ^offMge Adnipted to 
use, might es Veil Inuvd be^ star- 
gazing trough a dim telesoefie in a 
foggy night.^ 

Everything ie^whirt; itis^eao^iotfy, and 
not merely ahneet ; .and l!or purpose 
of soienee or :ibe. a haix^s breadth dis- 
ei’epanoy is as fatal as ithe diaoiepaBoy 
of a mile. Who oiMild J»Ue a builiduig 
where every mortioe aftni tenon only 
almost dtted? or oonstmct a naeful 
almanack when his oaloalatlons ^wcre 
almost, but not altogether exact ? 

It 1? this preoisbii of knowledge which 
it is necessary to acquire ; and without 
it, not only are the blessi^s of an adu- 
cation lost, but the muUi|nisd evils ^of 
undisciplined minds — ‘indefinite oon^ 
ceptions and fallacious xeasouingj), and 
the be\\ildermetit of a declamatory 
flippancy of specious words — are poured 
out iipon society with an overflowing 
flood, sweeping away the laudmarks of 
truth and principle, and oovermg the 
surface with brush, and leaves, and 
gi-avcl, • 

No wonder that scepticism is rife, 
which proclaims knowle<Jge to be unat- 
tainable, and all things doubtful. What 
other lesiilt could be expected from 
inii;bds reared without firet principles, 
and reasoning without preoasion of con- 
ception, in respeot either to words, 
thoughts, oi- things ? 

The ait of independent investigation 
is of primary importanoe. We ^ould 
be accustomed to explore every sub- 
ject, to analyze and talm it apart, ascer- 
tain and define its elementary princi- 
ples, a!nd all its dependencies and rela- 
tions, and label the whole with Jietters 
of fire, and put it together again ; then 
we shall unden»tand it^thenwe shall 
never forget it ; and i^eo, ov^where 
and insbanter, It will be xm&f for use. 

Noa* this can never be aeoompUehed 
by lectures and eiwl inatrtration, frofli 
the simple oonsideraticm that the act Of 
receiving knowledge, 'and the not -of 
acquiring it by f^rso^ Sflerts, are en- 
tirely d^orsnt in respect to mental 
exertion end thorough vottdnmeni 


is passivey 

and reomdb upon dhe^itebMs of me* 
moiry only a low ifirngmntn lof ^at.ds 
said, soOn to be vewiied, and^ieoovered 
oiflpr. byrecunds^toimpeai^ notes; 
while an the dther, the mind’s bast 
enei^giisxire employed in unloekingand 
dissecdng the subject, and the mind's 
own eyesight an inspecting it; and 
tbere mettete the tmind’s accurate 
impeviidiabde knowledge of it. 

We do not mean that lectures •are 
useless, or to be diapensed with ; hut 
they are to be only the ia^rtant aids 
of original ‘ invustigation. The yom^ 
odtteniurer must nave some* stock in 
trade to begin #ith, some raw matezial 
for his mind to wm‘k .upon ; and on 
some plain sub(ieots perhaps he has it* 
Let him experiment, then, fiiwh on tho 
most familiar subject. ^ Let him rocon- 
uoitre his own mind, and ascertain how 
much and what he knows, exactly, on 
the subject, and put it down in dsfinifae 
memoranda ; and if they are the eio- 
mentary points, it will bo easy, by thdfcr 
lights to follow out their relations and 
dependencies, from oanire to cironni’' 
ference; and if they are semote infe- 
rences and relations, it will be easy to 
follow them up till they disclose the 
elementary prineipla of which they are 
the satellites. 

When this has bean done, and all that 
his own ingenuity nan disclose is found 
out, he may cozisuit authors, and en- 
large and connect his views by their aid* 
When called to investigate {sabjects 
which arc beyond the sphere xsf his in- 
cipient knowledge, oonversation and 
fectures may open the door of the tem- 
ple, and put in the hand of the yoimg 
adrentnrer the golden thread whi^ may 
lead hhn out oi dsarkness into open day. 

Mind, whioh bus opened the foun- 
tainB of JEnowMge, will tbtmt sad 
drink ^and thirst and drink for ever. It 
is disoipUiie whieh douMes its eapeetiy^ 
its economy of time, its onetgy of appO- 
oatloa. the amount of its aoqufeiSion, 
and the duratkm and amount of its 
active usefuineis. 

FeV minds uninxrittsd to the habit 
of investigation pass, ^without faltering, 
the meriman Of Mo, or move 'on sftm 
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it) bill in the oommon^^jW vopetHdon 
of oommonplaoe ideftH : whie to minds 
exereisod by use to attsJyse tmA decom- 
pose and reconstvoot we elementary 
order of thlags, the woxh is ever inter- 
esting) ever neW) atkd the product ever 
fresh) original) and blight as thfd lumi^ 
naries of heaven. 

The results of such training will be 
oloquenoe in the pulpit) eloquence at 
the bar, and eloquence in ihe halls of 
legislation) such as none oau Sleep 
under nor resist, and whose victories, 
when achieved, will, like the battle of 
Trafalgar, leave the world in a blaze. 

What produced the immortal elo- 
quence of Demosthenes^ A mind which 
Heaven created; the culture of it by 
his own efibrts ; the stimulus of it by 
a popular government, and the provo- 
cations of Philip of Macedon. 

Instructions may correct faults, and 
reduce to order the excess of exuberant 
feeling; but one might as well teach 
artificial breathing as artificial elo- 
quence. ' Teach men how to think, and 
how to feel, and, witti good linguistic 
culture, we cannot prevent^ their being 
eloquent. ♦‘W’e could as well stop 
thunder-storms and volcanoes as the 
electric outburstings of soul, with 
fervid, overflowing energy. 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 
Lightnino is caused by the approach of 
two clouds to each other, one being 
overcharge and the other undercharged 
with electricity ; the fluid rushes from 
the former and discharges itself into 
the latter, until each contains a like 
quantity. Lightning clouds vary in 
fidtitude, being often three or four miles 
from the earth, and sometimes they are 
BO close that their edges actually touch 
it. If the cloud be a long distance off, 
the electrical fluid, meeting with a great 
resistanos from the air, diverts it into 
eccentric courses, and causes what is 
known as fork-lightning. Sheet-light- 
ning is occasioned either by the reflec- 
tion of distant and imperceptible flashes 
or several being intermin^ed. When 
a man is struck dead by lightning, the 
electric fluid passes through him, and 
by producing e violent imook on the 


nerves, ixistantaneously devlilbyB alt 
vitality. Thunder arises l^m the covf 
cusston of the air closing immediately 
after being e^wrated by lightning; 
the peal be a broken, irregular roar, it 
is a sure that the lightniiig cloud 
is a great distance off; as* some of tbie 
yibratkms of air, neoessairily travelling 
much quidkerth^ others, reach the ear 
flrsi^ and coming at different periods 
occasion a long - continued rumble. 
Lightning is seen sooner than thunder 
can be heard, because the former travels 
a million times faster than sound. 

Heat is communicatod from one body 
to another by five different causes, viz. : 
conduction, reflection, convection^ ab- 
sorption, and radiation. Comktetion is 
heat communicated by actual contact of 
t^o bodies. The best conductors of heat 
are gold and silver ; porous, light sub- 
stances, such as wood, fur, charcoal, &o., 
are the worst. Wood is often us^ in 
conjunction with metal ; for instance, a 
metal tea-pot genemlly has a wiioden 
handle, on account of wood Iwing such 
a bad conductor, that the heat of the 
boiling water is not convened to the 
hand with such rapidity as if it were 
metal. Such an oxccllcnt conductor is 
metal, that when touched, the heat from 
the himd passes lupidly into it, causing 
to the hand a Bensation of extreme 
frigidity, which is generally considered 
to como from the metal. When the hot 
hand touches a pump-handle, the heat 
of the former passing quickly into the 
latter^ causes the ron to appear cold^ 
when, in reality, it is of the wime 
temperature as the wood in tlie i)ump ; 
only the sudden loss of its natural 
hent produces a feeling of extreme 
coldness to the hand. Marble ris also 
Buhh ^n excellent conductor that, when 
touched, the heat from the hand posses 
BO suddenly into the marble, that a sen- 
sation of intense cold is felt, which is in 
reality caused by the hfeat leaving the 
hand, and not by the substance itself, 
as is generally supposed to be the case. 
Hefiection is throwing back the rays 
of heat from the aur^e of a reflecting 
body towards the place from whence 
it came. Highly polished metals are 
the best reflectors; for instance, in a 
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kitchen with a tin screen placed behind 
a joint roasting, the tin reneotor thi'ows 
the heat of the fire back again upon 
the meat, and thus accelerates its 
cooking, and conduces to keep the 
kitchen cool. Convection is heat being 
conVeyod to another place or thing; 
as water being heated at the bottom of 
a kettle mounts up and carries its heat 
through the I'est of the water as it as* 
oends. Ahsorpiion of heat means to 
suck it Up as a sponge does water ; — 
black cloth, for instance, would absorb 
the rays of the sun, if placed in it; 
but if one end of the cloth were made 
hot, it would notcon^^y the heat to the 
opposite end, cloth being a bad con- 
ductor. A new kettle is longer boil- 
ing than an old one, because its sides 
and bottom being bright, they r^ecj 
tho heat ; but on an old kettle the 
black soot abaorhe the heat, and causes 
the water to boil much quicker. Ma^ 
diation aiguifios the emission of rays 
The sun emits both rays of heat and 
light ; fire emitting rays of heat warms 
us when standing before it ; iu fact, 
everything radiates heat to a greater or 
lessor degree. Polithed meM is a bad 
i*adiafcor of heat ; therefore it keeps the 
water hot much longer than other 
compositions. For that reason metal 
toa-pots are used in preference to black 
earthenware, except in cases where *the 
teapot is always placed on tho hob, 
when the common black tea-pot draws 
the tea much bettor; because it ab- 
sorbs abundantly the heat, and keeps 
the water hot ; whereas a bright metal 
tea-pot set upon the hob throws off the 
heat by reflection, 

IN-BOOE PLANTS. i 

As the plants are <|»laoed in or^ near 
windows, there is no injurious deficiency 
of light ; but as it comes to them most 
iniensply on one side, they should be 
half turned round every day, tmt their 
heads may hare a uniform appearance, 
and the leaves be not turned only m 
one direction. If the window faces the 
south, the intense heat and lighi should 
be mitigated duri^ the mid-day of the 
summer months ny lowering the bHnd. 
Whenever the out-door temperature is 


not below 8^, the planiB will bo bene- 
fited by harilg the window and door of 
the room opem They cannot hare too 
mudbt fresh sir at any season of ‘Uio, 
year if they are i^t growm under O 
Wardian case; for ^e exterior air al-+ 
ways o^ptai^ a due proportion of 
moisture, whilst the air of a rOomis in- 
variably drier than is benei^ial to the 
plants. A due supply of moMure in 
the air, m well as in the soil, is abso* 
lutely necessary to our room plants, 
To obtain this in the best available de- 
gree, little porous troughs, constantly 
filled with water, ehould be kepi on the 
stand among the pots ; and tbsf saucers 
of the pots themselves, if made accord- 
ing to Hunt’s plan, may riways have a 
little water remaining in them. The 
application of water to the soil requires 
afar more attention than it usually re- 
ceives. Boom plants nfostly are the 
proteges of ladies, who administer water 
with their own hands ; and so long as 
the novelty and leisure pr^pt to this 
attention all goes well ; but no room 
plant ever existed, perhaps, which was 
not, at Bomo pericsi of its me, left to the 
tender mercies of a houseiqaid, with, 
the frequopt usual consequenoea of a 
deluge of water, cold from the pump, 
after the roots had become heated and 
parched by days of total abstinence. 
Plants so treated cannot fiourish. The 
water should be allowed to stand in 
the kitchen for some hours before it is 
applied to the plants, so that it may be 
os worn or warmer than tho soil to 
which it is to be added. It may be 
givep in hot weather, eveiy second 
day, and in such abundance as to pass 
slightly through the earth into the 

saucers, 

PLAYING-CABDS. 

This origin of playing cards has never 
been definitely settled, some claiming 
the honour for the Spaniards and others 
for Jaquemire Ghringonneur, a painter 
of Paris ; but we may venture to say 
this much, that the invention, although 
productive of much evil in itself, was 
nevertheless indirectly a most valuable 
one, as it seems to have given the first 
Hnt to the invention of prinUng, as 
evidenced from the earliest specimens 
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cif that art at 

33<7dte&aa Hbra^. f 

$\xr OUT ami port, m&re in- 
clined, for ike imamiB, •'to 

£mw tl^ «»|)inlon tM were In- 
vented elaoist Ikbe V*bi^ by ifehe 

said Jaquemire Oi&ijpDnneur, ^ divert 
Charles VL, tlieh hang of Fmioe, eHeo 
liad beeonae melaiichdiic. 1. Because 
no »oi^o of cards is to be found in any | 
palhting, tapestry, sculpture, &»., more 
antieut than the pino^xng period, but 
are fonnd posterior to it. 2. royal 
edicts arementionsd prohibiting cards, 
alQicugh a few years before 1^00, a 
most faovcre one was publdsbed, forbkV 
ding by name all montier of sp^a^and 
pastimeB except archery, so that the 
people might bo in ta en^ition to o^- 
TOSe the Knglish ; and it may bo in> 
mrred that had oaida been known at*< 
that period Ihoy would hawe been 
enumerated with the olher gamCt. 8. 
The ecelesiastical canons prior to 1860, 
make no mention of cards, but in 1410 
we find till clergy aare prohibifeetl in 
mdulgiog in games at cards by a Galli* 
can synod, 4. 'About thirty years after 
this, a severe edict was isaued against 
cards in France ; and another by EmmO" 
nue],Du3&oof Sav^; which reserved, 
however, the privilege to ladies, for 
pins and needles. 

Tlie first recorded notice of their 
being known in England is in 14S3, 
when the card^makers of London made 
an applicutio^'to parliament against tho 
importation of playkig-oards ; and from 
the 3 Edward IV. c. 4, it appears that 
both card-playiitg and makin^g yftte 
practised anterior to this, or about fifty 
years after the era of ^icdr supposed 
invention. Tho Ohluese are also said 
by Mr, Gough (drCAufoifogfMF, vol. viii), 
to have known the use of cards, as 
cvidimced from Ih^rpaiatiiige, and also 
fbom a pack of Chinese ee^s in hie 
possession, thongh they used diSbrent 
devices foenn these usually employed. 

The invwntor designed^ by thefigmpGB 
of the four suits or colours, to r^ro- 
aeut the four states or cduaes of men in 
'the kingdom. By the enn«r, or hearts, 
«re meant the gem de thofur, ohoir-men, 
nr cedesiasties ; and thm^Meck ^ihe 


9pwlhirii4Mnre nhalioais, or copes, in 
efcad of hcarti. 

TfeeiawMity, or priicc ndlitary port 
of^hvifthotg^oao, am reptsaeaated ly the 
feints of lenccs or -pnees, tvhidti have 
bean dencmixintdd'a^^ through Ig- 
norsnee, err a^cOrruptbai «sf tho'Spani^ 
et^ebdea, or swofdB, >which they substi- 
tute in Ben of pikes. 

By diamfondsave designed order 
of oittsens, xaerchaats, tradesmen ; 
oarrtmix, er^equaiMs, slmiea, tiles, &c. 
The 'Spaniards had a coin, dimros, 
whi6h answers to it ; and the Butdx 
call the French word cctrremMc, stienen, 
stones and diamoiida, from the form. 

The oerrupt term of clubs, which is 
correctly Me, the trdfoU leaf, or dover 
grass, aUudes to the husbandman and 
|»easantry. Probably^ the term clubs 
was introduced from the Spaniards 
having bcutoe, staves or clubs, on their 
cards. 

The four kings are David, Alexander, 
Cessar, and Charles; representing the 
four celebrated nionarchdea of the Jews, 
Greeks, Eomans, and Franks under 
Charlemagne. 

The queens are intended to repi'eseut 
Argine, Esther, Judith, and I'allaa; 
ty^pical of birth, piety, fortitude, and 
wisdom, iHto (qualifications found in each 
person. Argme is an anagram for lie- 
gina, queen by descent. 

By the knaves were designed tho sor- 
vants to knights, Knavo origiutilly 
meant only a servant, and, in a very old 
translation of the Bible, St. I’anl is 
colled the knave of Christ 

Boone fsenoy that the kaaights them- 
selves were desired by these cards ; as 
Bogier and Labire, two names on the 
I Frendi cards, were famous knights at 
the tjme oan^ wwre supposed to have 
been invented. 

In 1676, historical cards were pub- 
hshced,^ we leam from an advez^se- 
ment m that timo issiCed by a oertaan 
Eandal Taylor, that there wero sold by 
^hjxn A pack of cards for one shilling eadh 
pack, of^^ing A ^ 

daTonoble rplot agasnst his Mx^esty 
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(TQiarleB miiii tbs® 

n^undbury nMH?d«iv * 

esoaUently engaakvcid oa^ 

^rd, iCo ibi® Attba 

top o£ eaoh w«9® the meiha tb® suit; 
aiui the vakt^ (ji ttie fttm 

one to ten, espspeistmd in Eoraci nume- 
rals ; vv^hile at the fbot^ vm a brief ex- 
planation of the pkx^ tEia^ aiMH pusileh- 
ment of the oonspiratm* 

In Heweti, the kin^ wiui reppCMted 
with the privy coimoiUorB seated at the 
ODunoil-iable; litna Oates standhog be- 
fore them: inscripsldon at the fbot— 
'■“Dr. Oates diseovmth ye Plot te ye 
King and Oounoell. Tbe ane : the Pbpa 
-with the three co^mals and a bishc^ at 
a table, -with the devil undiameath^ 
The Plot first hatobi at Home by the 
Pope and Cardinallfl, &e/' • 

IHammds * Kimve-^'* Pickerin at- 
tempts to kiU ye K» in Si James’s 
P.irk/' The ace*-^* The oonfcnlt at the 
White Iloree Taverno.” * 

Ohm ' King — “ Capn. Bedlow ex- 
amined by ye secret Oominittee of the 
Hnnso of Ooinmous/’ The six — “ (Jn|m. 
Berry and Alderma^ Brooks are offer’d 
£500 to cast the plot on the Pro- 
testants,” 

HpadiB: Queon — "The olwb at ye 
Plow Ale honso for the muitber of Sip 
C. B. (h)dfie«.— /»br JW<w of (hrd 
Games, ste JJrtqmre WiGiin, 


HOW TO GET CONTENT. 

Tjn: best remedy for discontent, is to 
try and estimate things at what they 
are really worth. Yon should remem- 
ber that Botlisohild is forced to content 
himself with the same sky as the poor- 
est mechanic, and the great banker oan-^ 
not order a private ^unset, or add one 
ray to the inogniflcenco of night. * The 
same air swells ail lungs* Eaoh one 
possesses leally, only his owir thoughts 
and his own senses, soul aQd€3ndy — 
these are the property which a man 
owns. All that is Toluable is to be hhdk 
for notbing in this Wj^hL GeniiNj 
beauty, and love ore not boug^ and* 
sold. You may buy a rich bracelet^ 
bat not a well tmftted arm to wear iV*- 
a^pearl nedkiaoe, buibmotiapxvtty throat 


Hehesir 

banker on^^rtlr wiM^^vain^ 
Munofte li&h' 

Byron. One oomea^inib tlto wotMr 
naked and m«fci dM^* **- 

enoeinthe^^UNwof srbH eflineh far 
a fikrottd iawt tfxwSk^ Mm is a hsm#^ 
fid of olsft thxna <pnok2y hvMt 
agam^inka dtspk 

Weknbsviof mre commend- 

able aa a genend nu^ and in a geneisd 
sense, th^ pmotuaBty* We alludt^ 
pact only to important, bit te trtQing* 
matters. V Ohaanetei^ ooaff dem 
pend greyly upon the manner in whlelL 
an individual keeps bis engagejments. 
One who habitually vioktee & word, 
who promisee, never izrttendbig to per- 
iform, is morally deiC&eat to a mghtf ol 
extent, and deserves iieitler respect nor< 
consideration^ But there arc othera 
who meem well, who do not lack ptrin* 
cipie, who would blush to titter a 
deliberate untruth, and yet they falter^ 
and fail for wont of Brnmess, nerve, and 
deoision. Thoy promise, intending to ^ 
perform, hoping to be able to keep the 
engagement, and yet without due ccmir 
sideration, or a proper appreciation of 
the cousequeHces of failure; Theroara^ 
others again who are always*'" a little to 
kt©”'— ^waye b^ind tite time. They 
have a habit of delay, and thus they' 
postpone and proerasttoate from hour 
to hour, and only injure ibemseltee, 
but waste the time of other people. 
The error is one that should, if pussi^ 
ble, be correoted in early life, The lad 
who is a laggard and ^always the last at 
school, will I’arely be first in any 
position of oredit. How many posts m 
honoiu: and profite-how many fine 
ohanoes— how many noble fortunes 
have been lost by procrastinatlcm 1 
little too late-'t-^as 1 how fatal the 
policy I Who has- not seen it illus- 
irated t Who has^ not oommifcted the 
error aard roaped toe bitter frm We 
have heard or a merebant who made aaik 
ongagemeat with another to roktiom to 
a very valaaible {property. They had 
long been disoufising tho^ matter, and 
endsavDuriisg to ooq» to temsi and at 
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a certain hour either to <Ao«e the bar* 
gain, or consider the negod&tion at an 
end. If neither part^ ahoiw appear at 
the designated time^ the other was at 
last had ag|;eed upon a certain day and 
liberty to tot as if uoUiing had oc* 
curred. The place of meeting was the 
Exchange^ and the hour twelve 'o'clock. 
The one had offered the other an estate 
in a veiy central position, for a very 
iuade^^nate sum, with the understand- 
ing that he would take or reject it at 
any period within the speoihed limit. 
Keauwhilt^ he had a higlier offer for 
the same property, a circumstance 
having inken place wi^oh had materially 
increased its value. He was bound in 
honour, however, to wait until the spe- 
cified period, and he did wait. Nay, 
he wa^ scrupulous, conscientious, and 
sensitive, and lingered fbr half-an-hour 
over the time. * Then, the other party 
being in readiness, he accepted the 
offer, and the affhir was closed Only 
a few seconds after, and his first cus- 
tomer ap|ieared, but it was too late. 
He had made up his mind to accept the 
proposition, but he nevertheless lin- 
gered and hesitated, until the golden 
opportunity had passed 'Uway. He wan 
annoyed, irritated and mortified — and 
yet compelled to confess that the error 
was all his own. 

On another occasion, not long since, 
several gentlemen met together for the 
purpose of deciding upon the claims to 
ofiioe of an applicant who was highly 
recommended, and concerning whom 
they were all favourably improosed. 
But it was neoessaiy that he shorld 
apxiear before them in person, and make 
certain explanations. This ho pro- 
mised to do, and could'bave done very 
readily, and the hour for the interview 
was fixed. For some reason or other, 
he hesitated/ and at last, either from 
timidity or want of moral courage, he 
persuaded htinself that his presence was 
not necessary, and that everything was 
as it should be. The committee were 
prompt, talked oyer the matter in a 
friendly and kindly spMt, were anxious 
and willing to hear Hie expected expla- 
nations, and ready to confer the place. 
But> as already stated, the applicant 


failed to appear^ and this failure wa» 
fatal to him. If, they atgued, he eax^ 
not be prompt and pimotual in a case 
in whi<& he himself is so vitally inters 
esied, bow esh he be safely entrusted 
with the business of others? The 
error was lamented afterward, bu^it 
was too late. In social life, the im- 
portance of punctuality cannot bo too 
earnestly enforoed and inouloated. It 
is quite a common occurrence for an 
Individual to promise a visit on a cer- 
tain evening, and thus to enter into a 
tacit engagement with the family to be 
visited, that they and theirs will remain 
at home. Other olsjeots may command 
their attention meanwhile, but, if they 
possess a proper sense of propriety, 
they will r^use, and for the reason that 
they have no right to trifle with the 
,iime or the feelings of another. 

THE TRUE OjSeCT OP WEALTH. 
Whxt is succese to the merchant ( We 
can readily say what it is not 

1. It is Twt merely to accumulate a 
fixed sum, as the ultimatum of his 
wisheB. 

2. It is not to gai^ the control of the 
market. 

3. It is not to hold the rod of power 
over banking and other corporations, 
and a host of clerki^ sub-clerks, and 
other Buboidinates. 

4. It is not to lay up immense wealth 
to leave to thankless heirs. 

& It is Tiot to ride— like Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London —in a iiugnifi- 
cent coach, w’ith servants in lively, be- 
fore and behind. 

6. It is not to live in a noble man- 
sion, furnished according to the evpen- 
yive taste of the most fashionable 
upholsterer. 

7. It is not to hoard gold to gloat 
over with insane idolatiy, as a thing too 
good to use. 

8. ItCiS not to accumulate and to hold 
on to a vast amount of property with 
lelfish enjoyment, with an von grasp 
which death alone can relax, and then 
to bequeath ic to benevolent and reli- 
gious purposes. 

9* It is not to become a slave to cork- 
ing care, at the expense of body and 
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mind, heart and sonl-^woaiing out the conducive to health ahd ih» msoduotion 
l^dy, starving the mind, i>«dsying the of milk th«i|^ inidimitod ooneftant 
lieart, and ruining the sottL supply of rjbts, hay, The i^uality 

I. Hcroantile success doee, to be aure, of the water is also a xnatier of great 
involve the fact of gaining money— importance, imd one which 
hundreds or thousand of pounds. overlooked, if we may judge fienm the 
Zt is a^giorious instrument of dlthy oompotmds which some cattle ails 
power, when used to promote the wel- aUowedTto drink/' 
fare of dependent hundreds of beings, — 

8. Success secures the approbation of DISEASTO OF HORSES, 

the world ; for, as' the wise man says, CouoH, or Ooldfi w best treaM by 
“ men will praise thee when thou doest cold bran mashes, with i lb. of linseed, 
well for thyself/' and 1 oz. of saltpetre each mash. 

4. Success enables the merohemt to or Colic* — ^ the absenoe of a 

possess all the means and appliances for veterinary surgeon ih this dangerous 
his own comfort and that of his family, complaint, the following is cthe best 

5. It gives him the opportunity to remedy foj: a hogse: — pint of linseed 

gratify his taste, — whether it be for oil, IJ oz. of laudanum, given in a little 
books, pictures, statues, or houses, — warm gruel. Some persons assist the 
flowers, music, gardening, farming ; operation of the above with a glyater, 
and happy is it for him, if he possess , composed of ^Ib. of Epsom saite, 4 lb. 
taste to to be gratified. of treacle, dissolved in ethree quarts of 

6. SucceBs secures to him the bleB< warm water. 

sednoas of giving — the sweet indulgence Powder A UecUiw for IHoeaeed Skin or 
of alleviating human suffering. ^ Surfeit, —Mix together } lb. of sui]:^UiV 

7. furuishes him with me means h lb. of saltpetre, ^ lb. of black antimony, 
of encouraging and promoting art, Soi- Give a large table^spoonful night and 
cncG, literature, morality, and religion, morning in their com. 

8. It secures re|^ from turmoil and Str<tins and IKounds.— Mix 1 oz« of 

anxiety at the close of life, and leisure Goulard's extract, 1 oz. of spirits of tur- 
to look forward into eternity. pentino,‘l oz. of spirits of wine, 1 pint 

of the strongest vinegar. Rub this by 

MANAGEMENT OF LIVE STOCK, the hand, or a piece of tow, gently on 
The chief principles which should the part offseted. 
govern the management of live stock 

must be steadily borne in mind: A COURT SCENE IN ARKANSAS, 
they may be all summed np in four Judge Q— *, who is a mt^ possessed 
words — cleanliness, regularity, warmth, of the usual quantvm Of judieud dignity, 
quiet. “ The treatment of milch cows," and never suffers it to be run over with- 
triily remarks Mr. H. W. Keary, of out a word of explanation from the 
Holkham {J<>ur, JR. A. S.^ vol- ix., p. offender, was administering justice in 
450), “ will materially influence the the town of . The court was pro- 
quantity and quality of their milk ; and oeeding rapidly in the despatch of the 
the judicious use of roots and artifiei^ public business with an unusual degree 
food in moderate quantities during the of quietude, except the steady peals of 
winter months, generally yields a the fuU-tpned and eloquent voice of 

liberal return!* It is, however, extremely Colonel W 1 the zealous State’s at- 

important notjto overload theitomach, tumey, when, sJl at once, out in the 
or give anything which may cause indi- street, hard by the couridmuse^ a loud 
gestion ; for so intimate is the oonne:|- voice was heard making a horrtd use of 
ion between the stomach and udder, that the queen's English, and threatening 
the slightest disorder in the fenmer is great abuse of the human form divine, 
immediately communicated to the latter, in this wise 

to the injury of the mdlk. Small quan- Jist hitmeif you dare with that stiok 

titles of food given frequently are more and 1 wish 1 may be chawed up if I 
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don’t knock the 4d^ ^^roans ont of tli^e Wows <df the j;teat sea^ to noWf 
youv riba V* | iv^n ^ndQlht^ iilbmBOjemmkKLgh their o|i- 

Thk attracted the attention, ward eourse i)aron0h vSivi or oalm, & 

and caused the spetdrar to halt. 'doepanddiudc.USiefOOOttn*’ bos never 

*^r, t^ritfi ' mne helligeFent ceaeed to be a them for man'e inqniiy 

iotoeourv* aald the jpir^. and oimien^tien : end yet another 

^he ehei^ obeyed, ^nid hronght In ocean ie thW^-^^bonin^Oes, endtpss, 
by the sleeve a liberal epeeiinoh of na- and oabli»ae,**<^^4grflite in es^teat,-*^ 
tnre^s works in shape of a man mi|(hiiy in^fotne-^^ in wratb-naa 
about six feet * four inches in his shoes, benoAMt^aild as deidicvotive in its re- 
not a bad fm&, bat indicative of 4m in- etdts, aathat Whieh we jun aecuatomed 
ordinate passidn for fat beef and bust- to consider as the only one>— 4iii ocean in 
head.” whose limits the eye of knsgmation can 

** Is that the men rahdng that distar- traoe mounts and tales, sharp mnnaoles 
boncG oat doors f ” said the judge. and craggy rocks, wh^h ^Med luUs and 
^ Wei), I 'spose I is, if you call speak- glorious sHvery preci^noes — an ocean 
^ingin raifstng«a fusS/’ replied whose l}ounda thelnbom religion of all 

the offendei*. nations has doolared to reach even to the 

The judge commenced one of Ins gates of oekstial Uiss, and inlo whoso 
moral lectures, for which ho is so ro- deep besom the eye of faith oft pierces 
xnatkablo, strongly amnhkdverting upon in attempted realiaatiou of the myste- 
the groat crinrioality of swearing, Aght- rious predictions he believer in. Wo 
iug, &c. &c., when the offender, with allude to the subject of our paper, the 
great earnestness spread over his conn- ocean of the atmosphere. That our ai- 
tenance, something like a mixture of a mosphero isa material substance no one 
lough and a cry, interrupted him, and will doubt who reflects that shipb sail by 
said — its agency, and that trees and sometimes 

“ Stop judge, and let me toll you the houses fall beneath its angrv violence, 
rale circumstance of it. I wani*t the The atmosphere not a simple sub- 
digressor. ‘ Ho drawed on mo a stick stance, neither is it a compound, but a 
full two feet over, and made circumlo- mixtuie — a mixture of three gases. Oxy- 
cutory motions about my head, and I gon, nitrogen, and carbonic acid, in tJio 
jist oougfloled myself on to my ‘dignity, proportion of 21 oixygen, 79 nitrogen, in 
and suspended myself on my rights— 100 paiis, and about 4 parts in 1,000 of 
that’s all.” carbonic acid. 

This speech broke the Ihrea^l of the 0\ygeu is the vital ingredient of the 
judge’s la^marks, and for several mi- atmosphere; the nitrogen merely di- 
nutes, with his under lip between his Int^s it, or it would be too power! ul a 
teeth, he turned over the leaves of hia stimulant alone ; and tho oarboiuc acid 
docket. At length he said — gas is absolutely destvucijve to ammal 

^ ** Let the gmtlmmn retiro for ibis life, but exerts oonsiderablo xufluonee 
time.” ^ on vegetable life. 

As the hero of this sketch passed out ^ Oii eaoU of these three gases wo will 
of the door, he was heard to say — say a few words ; and flrst comes 

^^Bojeemany, I cornered the judge oxygbn. 
that Paper. Oxygen is the most important of all 

— — - the elements ; in fact, if ouustitutes at 

THE ATMOSPHERE : least Clae-thii’d of thq, weight of our 

ITS onraixsiRT aitd geoioqt. earth, for in addition to its being pre- 
Thk ocean, the image of etemity — ,sont bo^ in tho atmosphere and in 

that glorious mirror where the Al- water, it exists in all rocks except rook- 
mighty ’s form glasses itself in tempests,” ssdt, and is an essential element in all 
has always afforded man a sublime ob- animal and vegetable bodies. It is most 
ject for reflection. Prom tbe-time when easily prepared by applying heat to a 
the first of our race gawd with awe on mixture of chlorate of potash with one* 
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fifth of ifcfl weight of peroxide of mm* 
ganeed) iiielosed i& a^iMiudl reboirt ajotd 
eoUectiog the ^ evolved over water 
in the pneumatic trovi^ JuxttOfft neaii" 
tiful experiment oa pei^ffiied hy^ 
collecting a jtr of dippiiig. 

‘into it a pieoe of thin l|^Q^n vdra, vm^ap 
bit ef lifted ehaicoal.at^thao^S the 
wive will itnmediatel|' hnvn^iid^ ihmw 
off the moat beaiinM a«intilktioni4 
l^cs^horus and sulphur alsogiive splen^ 
did lights when bunned in coLyjgjm ; but 
we would advise our young mends not 
to try either of them, as oonBiderable 
danger is often inotuted in the attmpt. 

Combustion goes on much leas ra^ 
pddly and vividly in the atmosphere 
than in oxygen, bseause the nitrogen 
contained in the atmosphere is a n&ri’ 
supporter of oombustbn. When iron ; 
and other substances rast and decays 
they are in reality combining with oxy- 
gen or undergoing slow combustion. 

Nitrogen is, like ox^en, a colourless 
and tasteloBB gas — ^unlike oxygen, how* 
evoT; it does not support combustion/ 
and an animal immersed in pure nitro- 
gen soon dies.^ 

It can be ea&ily prepared by the 
action of burning ijlttisphorus on a con- 
fined portion of air over wator. 

The phosphoius takes the oxygen, 
producing phosphoric acid^ in the form 
of a dens© white oloud, which is, how- 
ever, soon removed by the water, and 
mtrogon gas is left. 

A \ory simple and efiective experi- 
ment to show the diverse qualities of 
the two gases, oxygon and uitrogon, 
may be shown by filling a couple of 
jtirp, one with each gas. Then having 
proi>ai'ed a taper by fastening it to some 
tvui table instrument, and allowing it to 
burn till it have a tolei’obly long wick, 
immerse it in the jar containing qitro- 
gen, wdugi it will be immediately ex- 
tmguished, hut by being then dipped 
into the jar of oxygen may be re- 
lighted, and so on as long as any*of the 
gases remain. 

Carboxiio acid gas, the last we have to 
notice, is formed naturally dudng the 
respiration of animals and dmi ng all 
oai© Irog aiiEpeor^, to be aaexetgpfioaj to 
thh jnde. 


ordmry ctmls^uia^ iUtifichdly it is 
eaai^ mpii|id<bytheitoliion of diluted 

ox^efa^.. ^ 

It is 'vesiamish hssmse thm air,, 
is^tiboisapi tuasoumiMelih me Imem 
Thkt^ik 

meaobslsd^ b{y aimnals may be easily^ 
proved bseslhiiif ivbo aismall bettibe 
of lioHS wwASTj^ wh«eh ie immediatsSy* 
residmd tnrbi^.the inscduhle oarb^ 
nsfbe of lime beiiut fonmed. 

Sk> much far tito cbemiatvy of the 
atmosphero^ and now Ian a. &w words 
on. the g»slogy of*it. B is every im* 
portajot part of geoilogioal resqiKrch to 
QAcertfdn the naigm of the oense modi? 
iyangthe atmetforeand condition of the 
globe, and: among these causes. may be 
olasBsd the atmespheare. Atmospheric 
a^noiee set either mechaninaUy or ohe^ 
Inioelly; the gaseous censtitution of 
th^ atmosphere, however, acts che« 
miofdly. 

Hocks exposed to the air absoxh 
moisture^ &»., which dissolve the co* 
hesion of the outer particles, and the 
rock becomes weathend. These par- 
tides fall ofi^ and thus, year year, 
is eve^ n>ak losing more or less cC its 
material. 

The formation of many sails, too. is 
owing to the pulverising power of the 
atmosphere. Soft clays and shales are 
easily wecUliered down— -so aro also all 
hinds of volcanic rocks ; and &ven gra* 
uite has been known to be p^veiised 
to the depth of three inches in six 
ymroi 

But we cannot pursue the subject 
further, intsirestiug though it be, but 
having opened the title-page to one of 
tiie volumes of the libiwiy of Nature, 
’we must leave to our readers the task 
of perusing.' the enchanting book as 
their own opportunities will allow them. 
— W. 
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95. aiSNEEAI. OBBEKVATIONS 
IN STAINim^When alabaster, 
marble, and. other stones, are coloured, 
andthestamis required to be deep, It 
should be poured on boiling hot, and 
part ifimado 
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vritb water; if with apiiit) it sliduld be 
applied eold, otherwise th«|eTii{»oiatiozi, 
being too rapid» will leave &6 colouring 
matter on the Ani'lhOei wi&out any, or 
very little being able to penetrate. In 
grayish or brownish atones^ the stain 
wall be waning in brifi^tnef», because 
natural colour combines with the 
stain ; therefore if the stone be a pure 
colour, the result will be a combination 
of the colour and stain. In stainmg 
bone or ivory, the colours will take 
better before than after polishing ; and 
if any dark spots appear, they should 
be rubbed with chalk, and the article 
dyed again to produce uniformity of 
ehade. On lotnoval from the boiling hot 
dye-baih, the bode should be immedi> 
ately plunged into cold water, to pre- 
vent cracks from the heat. If paper or 
parchment is stained, a broad varnish 
brush should, be employed to lay th^ 
colouring on evenly. When the stains 
for wood ai’e required to be very strong, 
it is better to sock and not brush them ; 
therefore, if for inlaying or fine work, 
the wood shouid be previously split or 
sawed into proper thicknesses; and 
when direct^ to be brushed several 
times ov€a with the stains, it should be 
allowed to dvj between each coating. 
When ifc is wished to render any of the 
stains more durable and beautiful, the 
work should bo well rubbed with 
Dutch or common rushes after it is 
coloured, and then varnished with 
seed-lac ^mish, or if a better apjpear- 
ance is desired, with three coats of the 
same or shell-lac varnish. Common 
work only requires frequent rubbing 
with linsced-oil and woollen rags. Ala- 
baster, marble, and stone, may be stained 
of a yellow, red, green, blue, purple, 
black, or any of the oompomid colours, ’ 
bv the stains used for wood* 

‘'96. GfOOD MANNERS.— There can 
be no general lule for good manners 
that sui>ply the use of individual judg- 
ment in their application. A general ! 
rule may, in sj^cial coses, require to i 
be reversed. The same conduct that ^ 
is acceptable in one condition of mind | 
becomes ofieusivo in another ; and what | 
will please a stranger is often a nuisance 
to a member of the family. Attention, { 


in the one case, has a welcome ap* 
pearance of kin^ess and hoapitality ; 
m the other it is troublesome and un- 
welcome ofSoiousaess. A good-natured 
man will bear more familiarity a 
reserved and unsocial one. A thiok- 
fddnned man will endure ruder habits 
than a thin-skinned one ;*and the ruder 
habits will seem pleasanter to him than 
the favourite habits of his more sen- 
sitive counterpart. A well-mannered 
man will find out all this with an im- 
perceptible glance of his eye and he 
will act accordingly, aocommodating 
himself to his companion ; and if bis 
companion be e^u^ly well<^manuered 
and accommodating, they understand 
one another immediately. 

97. TO PAINT THE GLASSES 
OP MAGIC LANTERNS.-^Draw on a 
4 )aper the subject you desu^e to paint ; 
lay it on a table or any flat surface, and 
place the glass over it * then draw the 
outlines with a very fine pencil in var- 
nish, mixed with black paint, and when 
dry, fill up the other parte %/itk thoir 
proper colours. Transparent colours 
must be used for this purpose, such as 
carmine, lake, Prussian blue, verdigris, 
sulphate of iron,* tincturey of Bnizil 
wood, gamboge, &c. ; and these must 
be tempered with a strong white vaiv 
nish to prevent thorn pealing off. Then 
shade them with black or with bisti'e, 
mixed with the some vaniisb. 

98. FAIRY RINGS.— These singular 
j)h&nomena^ which have given rise to so 
many absurd notions of their aiij^er- 

j human or <dectric production, may be 
I resolved into u simple fact of natural 
science. Botanists tell us that the 
under-ground spawh of fungi grows 
only in a border radiating in e\ery 
direction from the centre, where the 
spoae originally germinated ; therefore, 
the thallus of a fungus is the com- 
mencing point of a faiiy-ring. On 
analys^ these fungi, it bos been found 
that they concentrate from the sur- 
roimding ground large quantities of 
phosphates in their tissues, and hence, 
when they decay, the ground which 
has produced them is more fertile, and 
the grass more green* As the original 
little ring of spawn only grows out- 
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war It i(s clear tlmtite fhtotification 
— -the toad-stoolft-^mu«t gwsw in a ring^ 
’ijttadually inoreaBintg in dkmetier. 

33. TO WHA.T SOIIiS IS LIMB 
A.PPLICABLE? — Every clay aoU, 
<evwy peaty soil, and evnry iJoU in 
wbl(^ vegetable dbre doee not readily 
de5ay, becatfi»e that ia a sign that it 
oont^s some entiseptie emd which 
prevents decay. This is the case in 
peat beds and swamps. Sandy^ gra- 
velly, or thin soils, may be over-limed 
and injured; because in causing the 
decay of vegetables, it sets firee the 
ammonia, the very substance of fer- 
tility required. To prevent this, more 
food must he given for the lime to act 
upon. No farmer who knows what 
the action of lime is, upon all soils, will 
ever do without it, as an accessory to 
his manure. It is a component part 
of all crops grown by the farmer.’ 
When applied to lands which had not 
borne wheat for many years, it has at 
once restored it to fertility for that 
cropJ» Where it has failed once to re- 
munerate the faimer using it, it has 
proved of the greatest benefit a hundred 
times. 

100. CLEANLIlteSS FOR PLANTS. 
— ““ If as much washing were bestowed 
in London,” says Dr Lindley, ** upon 
a pot plant as upon a lapdog, the one 
would remain in as good condition as 
the otlier. The reasons are obvious. 
Plants breathe by their loaves ; and if 
their smface is clogged by dirt, of 
wljatcver kind, their breathing is im- 
peded or prevented. Plants persiure 
by their leaves ; and dirt jjrovents their 
perspiration. Plants feed by their 
leaves , and dirt prevents their feeding. 
•8o that breathing, perspiration, and 
food, are fatally interrupted by and 
accumulation of foreign matters, upon 
leaves. Lot any one, after reading this 
cast an eye upon the state of plants in 
sitting-rooms or Well-kept greei^iouses; 
let them <lraw a white hanolerchiof 
over the surface of such plants, or a 
pieo(' of smooth white leather, if they 
desire to know how fa^ they are from 
being as clean as theii’ nature requires,” 

101. MIGRATION OF PLANTS.— 
Botanists have long been 


that the Iscts Ommeoted with the dif* 
fusion of pkots may itften, be explained 
by an inqdtey'into the structure of 
their seeds, the ligd»>tneaB of these, end 
I their capability ot tronsportatioa by 
winds; by their texture ^reservihg 
them from destruotion in we waters 
of the enean ; by the prevalence of par- 
ticular immnts in the air or sea ; or* 
by the pi^noe or absence of mons'- 
tainous barriers, or other obstacles 
their dispersiom It had beon observed 
that the God of nature has ^ovzded a 
variety of methods for the diffusion of 
seeds. The most important are doubt- 
less winds, or rivers, or maxine^mrrentB. 
Some seeds are capable of preserving 
their vitality in the stlNnach of birds, 
and are thus propagjttecL Such are 
the mistletoe and jumper. 4 number 
of facts are upon record, Whioh ♦prove 
that thtismigmtion of piwte, by means 
of currents in tlie ocean, to distant 
shores, where the climate is congenial 
to them, have formed new colonies. 
Several remarkable instauces of ibis 
description are recorded in the Amosat- 
tates AcademicCE. 

102. GRASS UNDER TREES.— By 
sowing nitrate of soda in small quan- 
tities in showery weather, under trees, 
a most beautiful verdure will bo ob- 
tained. I have used it under beech 
trees in my grounds, and the graos 
always looks green. Having succeeded 
so well on a small scale, I luivo now- 
sown nitrate of soda among the long 
grass in the plantations, wliioh cattlo 
could never eat. 1 now hud that the 
herbage is preferred to the other parts 
of the field. 

103. DIET AND CLOTHING.— All 
changes in diet and clothing ought to 
be gradual. Some persons are made 
ill by the fresh fruits and vegetables of 
spring, only because they partake too 
largely of them at first. Some boliovo 
that walking or riding does not agreer 
with them, because when indulged in 
rashly and without pi-evious training, it 
has caused them seiious indispo;ntion. 
But there are few persons who, by 
beginning with walking half a mile out 
and back again, and ^ding a quarter 
of a mile every day, could not in a 


convinced J 







wal& m <v 0i^ mUm ’^hr 
mt imomemmo^ Aity cxda fwfocx iwlU 
fkirfy try tbw 

cm, will >aatan,MUa4 aiifc}M»|i9W«r 

dk^elOM. 

lu, Tm . BWP mtm of 

FOWLSkr-The i* ^awati, 

to be that nrodtt<s«ds betwewi oi]|; 
oomm^oia lii^ he&»a|i4 Borkiog or 
Surrey codu Thifi ^roee ie larger ami 
plumpaiv and much more hardy, thau 
tlm pure Borhiug, which pcaaemea^re- 
markable delicacy of but 

neit^ ite delicacy of flavour uor its 
particular whitoueaa of deeh arc iu the 
lea^iujured by the ohajige* Uauy eit- 
petaeuced' poultry fhuoiers couteudthat 
the oommou whdu properly led. 
aud mauaged/ are better layers; but 
oveu if it were ^e case, they are uot 
so pi'ofltablefWbere the sale of the fowl 
is the object o^f the owners^ jaaa.largo, 
wcU^fod Dorking will often bring more 
than double the price of a simihuiy* 
tiuated dungliill fowi 

105. PHEVJSIOTION OF CONSUMP- 
TION. — In the course of the prooeed- 
ings of theBritisli Assoclatiouat Belfasti, 
Dr, M^Cormac read a paper on the duty 
of guarding^ against disease from atmo* 
spWic impurity. Xhadootor stated 
that every individual, whatever his 
station, should, for the preservation of 
health, take a morning batli, pedestrian 
exercise, and breathe night and day a 
piure air. After showing how illness 
was produced or aggravated by atmo- 
spheric cahses and want of cleanliness, 
and alluding to the want of sanitary 
arrengementa, he atated that the re- 
si>iration of impure air was the sole 
cause of uousuiuptiou, and that were a 
person to bvemght and day in the open 
air he could not become cousumpUva* 
To oonflne the consumptive in cloi|s 
heated apiU’tments was but to increase 
and hasten the disease. They ought tp 
be kept os much as possible in .the open 
and pm^ air, on ounce of oxygen ,benj|g 
worth a ton of flsh oil. Owing to the 
perfumes, heavy hangings, and the 
atmosphere of the hpusea of the iieh» 
they were almost as impure as the 
houses of the poor, and the result 
ihowed that the rich were no mor^ 


exempt hm oansumptien than the 
ThMhcter ineiakd^ 
sity of aJlbmww* beii^jmuJesrly^venii^ 

gppd 

6ew4»regei^»4m4 oleanlixf a# the.i»»- 

8e|we4tton-of 

TO meat and 

F|fift»r--Whou moat, fruini 

inlenae hnat oi^J^fke^g, are likely* 
to PM into a. state of oormptmn» a 
fiijQsple and sure» mode of keeping thenif 
sound acMd healthy is by puhdng a few 
pieces of, eharposl, oaoh the siae of an 
egg, into theypoi or saucepan, whermn 
the* fish or flesh are to be boded- 
Among others, an experiment of this 
kind was tried upon a turbot, which 
appeai‘ed tO)be too far gone to be eatable. 
The eook» as advised, put three or four 
pieces of charcoal, each the size of on 
egg^ under the strainer in the fish- 
-kettle; after boiling the proper time, 
the turbot came to the table perfectly 
sweet and firm. 

107. MENTAL POWEE OF THE 
TWO SEXES.— The question es to 
the diflerent intellectual capacities and 
talents of map and woman lias been 
frequently agitated ; and it seems tp 
be decided, that in most respects there 
is an equality of mental power; and 
that in qiuckuess of ai>piehen8iou and 
accuracy of discrimination women 
generally excel. Their imagination is 
not sur^mssed by the other sex ; nor is 
their judgment less tp be depended 
on, in casea^ wliere they have had ex- 
pel ionco and a full opportunity to com- 
naro. For iu most cases, j\id,;moni js 
but another name for taste; and m 
taste, as well as in iuniginatian, women 
liave long been allowed the highu<»t 
meed of praise. But they also make 
rapid progress in studies which require 
something more %an taste and imagi- 
nation- They are equally capable of 
attention as the other sex, and their 
k also equally retentive. In 
the stuoy of grommat* and in acquiring 
a knowledge of languages, thew sucoeed 
dlto^ber (Ul well as men. And their 
compositions on most suluects may bn 
justly pronomfced eqi^ly pure sad 
eleg^t, when oompn^ with those of 
the mMOttline pen. In, metaphydoe 
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ind tmatilieziwfcios tl^r trophie«^av« 
not beon so gi^eat nut itmay h^uaM, 
jtorJftaps, that tboy bave mot put foirth 
my eibrts in f^iftsetiopartmoiite. And 
it auay bo aa 'wull tbAt they abouM not. 
For other and Audiapiiiiwable dutla^ 
seldom alloenrthem the kleuve for sudi 
fieiA9re appliedtlon. 

108. T«ETOE OM®tjrr.--Iaatead 
of BtiMiditig in any fear of a generous 
consumption of ripe fMt^ we iiegard 
them as positively cendumae to health. 
The very maladies commonly assumed 
to have their origin in a l^e use of 
apples, peaches, dhermes, melons, and 
wild bemes, have been quite as preva- 
lent, ir not equally destructive, in j 
seasons of scarcity. Thete are so many 
erroneous notions entertained mf fruit, 
that it IS quite time a oounter^acting 
impression should be promulgated, , 
having its foundation in common sense, 
and based on tho common observation 
of tho intelligent. Wo have no pationce 
in reading rules to be observed m this 
parti^ilar department of physical com- 
fort. No one, we imagine, ever lived 
longer, or freea from tho paroxysms of 
disoasc, by discarding the delicious 
fruits of the land which he finds a 
home. On the oonfarary, they are neces- 
sary to the preservation of health, an«l 
ai’e therefore caused to make their 
appearance at the very time when the 
coudiiion of tho body, operated upon 
by deteriorating causes not always 
understood, requires their grateful, 
renovating infin cnees. 

100 CULTIVATION OF HYA- 
CINTHS — To (/row MyaciMs iv Beds. 
— For convenience the beds should not 
evoced five feet m width. Thwe feet of 
soil should be dug out, and again filled 
up to nearly one foot above the surface* 
with compost, consisting of two-thirds 
sandy loom, and one-thii’d thoroughly 
decomposed cow-dung, to which may be 
added a small portion of aea san^ orsalt. 
Plant the bulbs* from six to nine inches 
apart, each way, and three or |6urinohc| 
deep. To grow Hycbdnths tn Pots * — 
Hyacinths succeed under pot-culture 
only when their roots are allowed plenty 1 
of room ; and with thie view, a kmd of j 
pot called tho hyaemth-pot, is manu- 1 


m 

ffaotured for Plpfit the 

bulbs so as ^ tere m bb^ 

' the top ablYe thb euribee. <9dve a 
!sup|»iy ttf wiitar, 4md qtoe the po^ 
nod shaxiy >aituatAo9aN«hm the iibi 
oannot 'S»aeh (to plmU 

into lOBAiF before theThave made goc^d 
roots J ^ they *«iay be covered ^to tb® 
depth itf three eriburinohes iwitli am^ 
Btni for a noon^ier six weeks, They may 
then be removed to a greenhouse, or io 
a light snd airy 'room away from the fire. 
To Ho&m MyaeMis in Water Glassies 
Hyacinths in water lure wore liable to 
rot before they hate foraoud roots than 
when grown ^ soil, m^d^eten ifn a more 
advanced state, they b^ oarCfully 

tended, the roots will jedpetimes show 
symptems of decay ; result being a 
poor flower or no flower at all. TMio 
^glasses should be filled till thi^Wrater 
nearly touches the bas0 of the bulb ; 
rain or river water is to be preferrod. 
They are then to be placed in a cool 
dark situation for eight or ten days, 
when the w\ter should bo changed, and 
tho thick brown musty substance re- 
moved from the crown or base. The 
decayed portion ot tho omondiko skm 
may also be cleared away, Hiking f*<iro 
not to injuro the root-fibres. As roots 
naturally avoid exposure to light, tho 
glasses should again be piacocl in rv dark 
place for a considerable timo : indeed 
the larger and finer the roots have 
become previously to the plants being 
forced into leaf, the greater proba- 
bikty of an excellent fiowor. IVesIi 
water should be given once a week or 
oftener according to convenience, }>ut 
with thecfiiU taken off, so that iLmay not 
be under the tempextiture of that in 
which the plants have been growing; 
otherwise they will receive a check. 

110. COCOA-NUT CAKES.— Three 
eggs, ten ounces of sugar, a's mucli 
grate<l ooooa-nut as will form a stiff 
paste. Whisk the eggs veiy light and 
dry, add the Sugar gradually, and when 
tho sugar is in, stir in tho cocoa-nut. 
Roll a tablespoonful of the mixture in 
your handb in the form of a pyramid, 
place them on paper, put the papor on 
tins, and bake in a rmer cool ^»ven till 
tliey are just a Httle brown. 
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111. COFFEE.-- Choose tbe coflfee 
of a very nice brown oobur, but not 
binck (which would dek^IbB thail; it is 
burnt^ and Impart a bittiOT flavour) ; 
grind i,t |t home, if powlbloi as you 
may then dppmd upon the quality If 
gi ound in any q[HftaUfyf keep it in a jar, 
hermetically raided. M two dunoes of 
ground coffee Into a stewpan, which set 
upon the flps^ aiining the powd^ 
round with a spoon until quite hot, 
when pour over a pint of boiling water 
cover over closely for five minutes, 
when pass it through a cloth, warm 
again, and seive.— iSoycr. 

112..11ICB cq;p cak;e.— T wo pups 

of Bugsu’, two cups o4 butter, one Cup 
and a half <|i|*fioe-fleur, half a cup of 
whent-flour, ten eggs, a teaspoonful of 
nutmeg, half a pound of currants, half 
a gill of rose-water. Beat the butter^, 
and sugar vety light ; whisk the eggs 
till they are very thick, and stir in, add 
the nutmeg and the flour gradually, 
then the rose-water. Beat the whole 
very hal'd for ten minutes. Stir in the 
fn.ut, which must be floured, to prevent 
it from sinking to the bottom of* the 
cake. Butter a pan, line it with thick 
paper, wdil buttered, and bake it in a 
xruxlerate oven. Or you may bake the 
batter iu small pans, 

113. DUTCH LOAF.— A quarter of 
n pound of butter, half a pound *of 
sugar, one pound of dried currants, two 
tableapoonfuls'of cinnamon, ti pint of 
sponge, much flour as would form a 
dough. Make a sponge the evening | 
before you wish to bake the cake, of a 
ieacupful and a half of milk, and as 
much flour stirred into it as will form a 
thick batter, with a little salt, and one 
gill of good yeast. In the morning 
this sponge should be light. Then beat 
the butter and sugar together, add the 
cinnamon, currants, and sponge, with 
flour enough to form a dough. Butter 
a pan, and when it is light, bake it an 
oven about as hot as for bread. 

114. THlNaS TO BE POUND 
OUT. — Nature is not eadiausted. With- 
in her fertile bosom thefe may be 
thousands of substanoefl, yet unknown, 
as precious as the only recently found 
gutta percha. To doubt this would be 


to rfcudiate the most lo^cal inference 
afforded 1^ the whole histoty of the 
earth. Com ahd grapes esoepted, 
nearly all our Staples in vegekble 
food are of comparatively modem 
discovery. Society had a long existence 
Without tea, cotton, sugar, and potatoes. 
Who shall say there k not a fhore 
ttutritiouB plant than the sugar-cane— a 
finer root than the potatoe— a more 
useful tree than the cotton ? Buried 
wealth lies' everywhere in the bowels of 
the earth. 

115* HOWTO MAKE A FORTUNE. 
— Take earnestly hold of life, as capaci- 
tated for, and destined to, a high and 
noble purpose. Study closely the 
mind's l^nt for labour or a profession. 
Adopt It early, and pursue it steadily, 
never looking back to the turning fur- 
^w, but forward, to the new ground 
that ever remains to be broken. Means 
and ways are abundant to every min’s 
success, if will and actions are rightly 
adapted to them. Our rich men and 
our great men have carved thoif jiaths 
to foriune, and by this internal princi- 
ple— a principle that cannot fail to re- 
ward its votary^ if it be resolutely 
pursued To sign or repine over the 
lack of inheritance, is immanly. Every 
man should strive to be a creator instead 
of an inheritor. He should bequeath 
instead of borrow. The human race, 
in this respect, want dignity and disci- 
jdine. They prefer to wield the sword 
of valorous forefathers, to forging their 
own weapons. This is a mean .md 
ignoble spirit. Let every man be ooii- 
sciouB of the power in him and tho Pro- 
vidence over him, and fight his own 
battles with his own good lance. Let 
him feel that it is better to cam a crust 
than to inherit coffers of gold. This 
spirit of self-nobility once learned, and 
every man will discover within himself 
under God, the elements and capacities 
of we^h. He will be^rioh, inestimably 
rich in Belf-resources, and can lift his 
face proudly to meet the noblest 
among men. 

116. HORSERADISH— Horseradish 
should be grown for cattle. It is as 
good a condiment «for them as it is 
for man. 
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117. SILVERING. IVORY.— To ail- | 
ver ivory fancy worl^ prepare a atrotig I 
sdiution (a dr^hm to tfvo ounoea) of I 
lunar oaustxo ; protect auolt paHa as are 
not required to be acted on by copal 
vamiBb ; then itamerta the ivory-work 
in the solution : when it becomes yellow, 
rembve it to a glass vessel oontaining 
distilled water, and eitpose to the rays 
of the sun. lu a short time it will | 
become black in tho||tp£urt<3 that are not 
protected ; it should then be removed 
from the water, wiped dry, and rubbed 
well with a piece of soft leather, when 
the design will appear on the ivory in 
a metallic state, and burnished; the 
varnish should then be removed, We 
particularly recommend the last pro- 
cess for such purposes as ornamenting 
tablets, paper-knives, &c. ; marking 
crests on table knives, or, in fact, any-* 
thing that requires ornament or cy- 
pher, 

J18 JAP ANNINa.~TO PREPARE 
WOOD OR METAL, — For japannmg, 
the BUiface should be rubbed smooth 
and clean with sun-paper or hsh-skin, 
and rushes. Papier mach^ requires to 
have any prominent pai*t8 removed with 
pumice-stone, then inbbed smooth, the 
same as wood, and lastly, a coat of 
strong sue applied. Leather must be 
securely strained, either on frames or 
boards. The materials required con- 
sist of common size or parchment size, 
h«>h-skiu, sand, or glass paper, Dutch 
ruslies, lotton stone, whiting, varnishes, 
vaiious pigments for grounding and 
colouring, oil, spirits of turpentine, 
inothei'-o’-i)earl, and gold. The instru- 
ments are simply some old linen and 
woollen rags, a little wool or cotton, 
and difitereut sized brushes of hog’s 
and camel’s hair. Japanning may be 
divided into spurious japannmg and 
real japanning. Spurious japanning 
comprises three varieties, the first of 
which consists in painting in ivatei'- 
colours on an uhder-ooat of sizing or 
opaque grounding, laid on the wood or 
other substance, and then finishing with 
tlie proper coats of varnish. The colours 
are tempered with very strong isinglass, 
Size, and honey, and laid on very flat 
and even. This kind of work is only 
applicable to such articles as are not 


exposed to much wear or violence, and 
i g^erally lask for a considerable time. 
The same method is pursued when 
painting with water-cOlours On gold 
gtouxi4&)g, to imitate the In4lan-wcxk# 
The second consists in colouring prihts(» 
glueingthem to wood^reork, and var- 
nishing Irith copal or mastlo varnish. 
The third is simply employing a solu- 
tion of sealing wax in spirits of wine 
as the vehicle, whidi is laid on smoothly, 
tnd allowed to dry gradually ; the pro- 
portion of wax being two ounces to a 
pint of spirits. 

119. HORSE-SHOEING.— Many 
horses are injured by oarelesaness, or 
improper management in shoeing. To 
learn how to fit a Shoe aociqrately to the 
horse’s foot, so that iiNphall properly 
protect the foot, and at the same time 
|ivoid the liability to injure at, is no 
mean acquisition. The ^ith, to con- 
duct hiB business properly, should have 
an accurate knowledge of the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the horse’s 
foot, and then he will perform the ope- 
ration of shoeing, not merely as though 
he was naUmg a piece of iron to a block 
of wood, but with all the coro and 
nicety which the living strifcturo re- 
quires. The feet of horses differ so 
much, that it requires great judgment 
and a thorough knowled^ of their ana- 
tomical structure, to shoe each horse 
in a manner best calculated to promote 
the intentions of natuiu. Smiths gene- 
rally pore the lied too much, or rather, 
do not pare the toe enough ; the luason 
Is, that it is so much harder to cut. 
When the horse stands upon the foot, 
the heel is so much lower than it should 
be, that the cords of the leg are stiained; 
so, after a night’s rest, the legs are stiff 
•and sore, and the horse moves very 
awkwardly. This, sometimes, is at- 
1 tributod to founder, when in reality it 
I is caused by nothing but bad shoeing. 

I Frequently the toe is burnt off. This 
is also injurious ; for, so far aa the heat 
jienetrates, the life of the hoof, and the 
only matter whidi gives toughness, are 
destroyed, and the hoof becomes brittle, 
and liable to crack. Care should be 
taken to see that the points of the nails 
are free from defects ; for, Bometimes, 
after the nail has entered the hoof, it 
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and ft ponatiiLtAB ik» iJtuki:, 
<^u8ii}g IftKa^eaa. 

120. CjU!itE01^.*--^msL m «6Z|)eii> 

etioa in their jgixy«rfcl^ obaer- 

vatkm <jf th^ elMN^ m are prepared 
to tSftt ilue k loie of the heait roots 
grom for the ieod ^of sniloh eows, aad 
Are justified ia affimitigthat ihtt e«rrot 
is n highip i&utaittS'a root; thatmiloh 
oows, M pliably trith it, yield more 
nailk then ismen fed upon Imyalooe, 
yield k of ft better quality, and, witbsd, 
thrive upon it ; but carrots, as well as 
parmipB, sugaivbeetB,or mangel-wurtael, 
or, inde^, any other roots, when given 
to milph cows, should be mixed with 
cut straw, hay, or fodder of some kind; 
besides whi^ they should be given 
other portions of long provender, uncut 
or out, aa the feeder may see &t, by 
itself. 'When given roots, oatUe 
course cnnsiame long food, but still they 
should receive auch i>ortions as, when 
added to the roots they may receive, 
will form m equivalent in nutiimental 
matter to a full feed of hay-fodder, or 
other long provender. 

121. FRUIT.ROOMS.— A veiy im- 
portant consideration in the economy of J 
garden^ is the construction and pro- 
per keeping of fruit-rooms, and we will 
satisfy the inquiries of several corre- 
spondents on thi<» subject : — The fnut- 
room ought to be well ventilated, for 
which purpose it ought to have a small 
fire-place. The room may be of any form ; 
but onq long and narrow is generally 
best adapted for ventilation and heating, 
and drying, when necessary, by a flue. 
The system of shelves may be i»lRCed 
along on one side, and may be VAieed to 
the height of she feet or more, accord- 
ing to the number wanted, Forsyth 
dii'ccts that all the aholves or floors otf 
which apples are to be kept or sweated 
should be made of white deal, as when 
red deal is mad© use of for these pur- 
poses it is liable to give a disagreeable 
resinous taste to the fruit, and spoil its 
flavour. When white deal cannot be 
jirooiired, be advises covering the 
shelves with canvas^ 

122. WINTER STORINa OF 
PLANTS. — An evil ©specially to l>e 
guarded against by the gardener is the 
over-crowdmg of plants in green- houses 


during i&e winter. fibch odlleoldons,*’ 
obianm the *&arden^ /vumal, ^'are 
finr thn most part snlofeet to all the* ill 
fltfisets dC damp and its attendants, mil- 
dew and cotteamani. The free circu- 
lation of fdr baeomep impossible ; weak- 
ness and etiolntak aass sure to result. 
Balf^ip^ed ^ota ba^ no clumSee of 
elabovating and oonoentrfttmg their 
fluids; fleweraara aoanty or ill-formed 
as an inevitable ofipaaqaeiioe ; and from 
these eironmatanoes aorise the oft-re- 
peated complaint'^ * 2%te winter has 
played sad havoc amoiig my plants ; not 
the fxuat, but tiie damp, l^en the tops 
of the genmiuma went black from the 
effects qf it, and many of them have 
rotten mtobes in the leaves. The want 
of sun has done the mischief/ 

128. LIQUID MANURE.— We ore 
• glad to perceive that the efficacy of 
liquid manure in the production of ve- 
getable life is becoming apx>reeiatod by 
the iuteUigant claues oultirate the 
soil. A writer in the journal we have 
quoted above says, “ In the culti^ition of 
our finer fruits— pine-apples, as an in- 
atanc© — 'it is a well-known fact, th it the 
strongest plants, and consequently the 
finest and heavie^ fruits, are to be hsd 
by the liberal application of manure in 
a liquid state. In the kitchen gai'don 
it is turned to immense advantage, con- 
sidering tliat heavy and speedy produce 
is what is most desirable. In order to 
have fruit-tree borders properly drained, 
d'^pth of soil is not an object ; foi ob- 
vious reasons, then, we have the ioot*j 
noar the surface of tho bordci ; fuid in 
consideration of this, bquid mamue be- 
comes available.’* An oxten;?iY( tiudod 
proprietor, in Ayrshire, mya ‘ It is 
quite wonderful what a qn.uii.jly of 
Italian ryo-grass, watered with the 
liquid manure, can be cut from a Hootch 
acre. It can be cut four times in the 
year ’ and the weight of the four cuts 
iM upi^ards of 4fi tons of moist Italian 
rye-grass,** * 

124. MODE OF FREPARINQ 
GUANO FOR USE.— In the ‘‘Gar- 
dening for tho Million,” wc find tho 
following excellent directions for econo- 
mising and profitably distributing the 
valuable manure which has so greatly 
assisted the labours of the farmer 



A very maj^ a«d eecniiesmoBi l<i^*o€ 9|ltpl^ ia pliKtac^ agfijn o<»Feii«4 

of preparing guami Hc^r Vm ia t(!i^raai» witlt eand^ an4t ae the prooeaa ia oon^ 
t\v<f hundred wiiigihi> ot drar* aiftiad* tlauiad till the lua Xha pu^aliiiir 

mould, threia on Ipur ad O ft Pi a g aa of tlds maageznapt miarr 

one hundred weight, of * Xat^ithe iaade«eli»dea,1ihe aji:^ whi^ 

over it^ and Wo huttd|«d weight of 

moul4 <m that again ; hwre i4e 2nd» the awnd Si«a^a»ta^iha^fiiaaE»onM^ 
heap for two of three ^reMnd of ^ theis aama i# 

from the weaither ; tlnen let it he we}l pipewrfedi and^hn hwBwhty o» '%«reat'* 
mixed and aiJM thi>o«#t a ooiWfin wMcfe sfmm> on all apple# is quicj^y 
garden aieve, Thiui l#iepeeed^it oanhe abeorhed % the a«i»d. ^ping 
sown without inoonveidjiiice <sp ^ fa»- kept in than j ^ iji n n er Xpefe in the mnthr 
mer, and spread wilihont loea eranly; of lifay and Jnne fmdv having 
oyer the iiei4 Ouano ha edeo used full arpma ] even the steJks hare 

with equal &aj&aty in a 1 wid atate* die- i^he a^^aranqe thqy have when juet 
solved in water; and perhaps this is gafchei^’* 
the most efEectu^ mode of dev6l<^ing Xi26. TK4hrSPh^^TIK<3’ 
its powers, for, like all eonoentrated fer- TRJlBS.— In removing and tranaptofe- 
tilisers, it requires a coxniiderable supply ing rather laxge well-estahliehed apple^ 
of moisture, and, baa always cu^hibited trees, prepare a hole lao^ge enough to 
the most productive results during wet ^dmit of the roots being spread out at 
seasons. For this reason it is par- fiSll le^h- Beipove as much^ of the 
tioularly desirable that the dry mixture top soil as is possible without injuring 
or oompost, as we shall pall it, should the roots, and dig a trepeh three feet 
be used immediately before rain. Buh wide beyond the extremities of the lat« 
as iiTigation is too tedious and opatly i>er, and deeper than they are, with i^e 
for exteiiKive operations, the liquid ap- exception of perhaps obstinate tap-ropl. 
plication is almost neoessarily eonhn^ This clear trench will afford apace for 
to the flower and kitchen garden.” properly undermining the root^ and re- 
126, FRKSEKVEDP FRUIT.— 'The moving the soil from amongst them 
following article appeared some time with a fork. The flbres should bo tied 
ago in the Chronih des Oartenw^aem : — in parcels with matting, so a# not tp be 
^‘ilauy persons have a custom of spread- injured whilst the operation i# going on. 
lug out tbeir ap^des, which were ga- Place the tree in its new quarters as 
tliered in the month of October, on the deep as it was before, and so as the 
bottom or on shelves in an upper spare roots, when spread out regularly, may 
room, with the view to dry them, in slope a little downwards ; intro^duoe a 
order, as supposod, to moke them keep ; flue soil among them, and water V> sei- 
but this IS Gii'oueous, as apples kept in tic it closely. I^rovided the trees are 
Bucli rooms for weeks together will yarded, an orchard will not be injured 
Hbrivel and lose their aroma, without by the admissiou of sheep. No more 
having gained any beneflt iu point of air should be admitted into an apple- 
keeping. It is stated that the following room than is absolutely required. Your 
method of preserving apples till spring fruit having kept well in a dark room 
answers exceedingly well. The apples where neither light nor air is admitted, 
ai’e left as long as possible on the trees, it is not necessary to alter the con- 
till frobt 18 expected ; when the fruits ditioua 

are gathered they are placed in krge 127. WEIOHT AND VALUE OF 
tuns, and ilUcd wllh dry sand; during EGGS. — ^It is most extraordinary that 
the summer the sand ought to be dried the vai'ioties in the weight and value cf 
by exposing it to the rays of the sun. eggs as an ai’ticle of merchandize should 
After tlic bottom of th6 tun is covered have been so universally overlooked, 
with some band; a layer of apples fur as known, it has always been the 
is put upon it; havipg mled the space custom everyuhore to sell ^ga bynum- 
betw een the apples, and covered them ber, without respect to size, weight, 
Buifleiunily with sand, an additional or peculiar quality. Tet no absurdity 



4 ^ be greater. It haA be^n ascertained 
by oareftil eccpbriinents recently made 
by theautber, that thi fair average 
^ight for a dozen of eg^ is 224 
ounces. ^ Eecently, on application to a 
provision dealer^ he made answer to the 
inquiry address^ to him, that he made 
no dif^noe in Idle price of his eggs. 
On examination of his stock, it appeared 
that the largest eggs weighed 24 ounces 
per dozen, and the sm&est only 144 
ounces. In the one cose, a fraction over 
ideven eggs would equal the average 
weight of a dozen, and in the other it 
would require over eighteen eggs to 
reach*.the proper weight. It appeared 
to our mutual astonishment, that the 
difference in weight between the two 
kinds was about one-half, while the 
price was the same. — jDr. Bennett's 
*^pQultTy BookJ' ‘ f 

128. TRH!A.TME]SrT OF POTATOES 
FOR PLANTING.— I have observed 
that potiitoes left in the ground during 
the winter are generally sound, and 
make the best sets. Last winter I pur- 
posely lelt some iu the ground, having 
protected them from rain and frost, by 
throwing up deep furrows on them with 
the pldligh, and leaving the potatoe 
ridge like a roof. In the spring (last 
week in April), 1 transplanted them on 
some broken-up land that two years 
ago was old grass, and rich enough to 
grow any kind of croj) without manure. 
The result is, that tho produce is less 
infected than that of those treated in 
the ordinary way. This year I intend 
to leave all my potatoes, intended for 
sets, in tho ground, and to transplant 
them in April next. This plan resem- 
bles autumn planting ; and to carry it 
out thoroughly, the transplanting in 
the spring eiould be effected as soon a*B 
the land is in a piopor state. — /. J. 
Rmoiciff Eawihornr, Chester fitM. 

129. SCALE AND OTHER IN- 
SECTS ON TREES, SHRUBS, AND 
PLANTS. — ^I'he following receipt has 
been found very successful in destroying 
scale, thrips, and other insects that in- 
fest stove, greenhouse, hardy herbaceous 
plants, and also trees and £&rubs in the 
opengi’ound: — Prepare 1 hogshead of 
Imie-water (use half a bushel of lime to 
this quantity of water), add 4 pounds of 


answered. 

flbvtof of sulphur, 6 quarts of tobaooo- 
wated*, and 4 pounds of soft soap ^ let 
the whole be well mixed and inoor{»D- 
rated together, and applied by dripping 
or syringing, in the case of trees or 
shrubs, by squirting from an engine. 
Allow tho composition to dry and ref- 
main on for about a w^k or ten days, 
then wash it ofiP effiectnally with clean 
water. — Owrdeners' Reootd^ f 

180. GRAFTISG.— -The proper sorts 
of shoots for grafting and budding ai^e 
not easily known by those not well ex* 
perienoed in the art. In taking shoots 
for buds, more especially, they some- 
times make enormous blunders by- 
cutting either too early or too late. 
In general the shoots ought to be of 
medium thickness, excepting those 
having slender wood, and in that case 
the thickest ought to bo preferred ; all 
ought to have made tho greater part of 
their growth, in order that a considera- 
ble number of the buds on the lower 
parts of the shoots may be completely- 
formed, for such only should be reserved 
for budding ; seeing that the bark ad- 
joining these will be also iu a firmer 
state ; for if the parts are too tender 
and too herbacedliB when placed iu the 
incision made in the stock, they are apt 
io be decomposed by the abundance of 
sap in the latter, which ought always 
to be in greater flow than tliat of the 
shoots which funiish the buds 

131. FOOT ROT.— Take about four 
ounces of the sulphato of copper, or, as 
jtis known at the shops, blue vitriol, 
dissolve in a quart of rain-water. ( ' uttle 
your affected sheep, pare the hoof away 
from all the part affected ; be sure of 
that, even if it takes it all off. Then ap- 
ply the solution to every part of the 
foot, carefully and thoroughly. If well 
done, the cure is perfected. Aljout a 
week after examine tho foot, lest you 
may not have thoroughly pared off' all 
the 4[Oof from the affect^ part. Tho 
sheep ought to be kept in a dry pasture 
for a week or so after the application. 

132. RAlSlNS.^ — These are made 
from grapes, either by cutting the stalk 
of the bunch half thl'ough when the 
grapes are nearly ripe, and leaving 
them suspended on the vine till their 
watery part is evaporated by the heat 
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of the sun, whence they are called 
JHaisins of the J!^nj*OT, by gather^ 
the fruit when fully ripe, and dipping 
it in a ley made of the ^es of the ; 
burnt tendrils ; after which it is ex- | 
posed to the heat of the sun, or to that 
of au oven, till dry; the former are 
reckoned the^finest, and are imported 
in bo^s, others in jars, and the inferior 
kinds in mats, &c. Spain is the country 
which supplies us with the greatest 
quantity of this article, and Malaga the 
port whence they are exported chiefly. 
Grenada, in Spain, and Calabri<i^ in 
Italy, are supposed to produce the best 
fruit of any port. 

133. INFLUENCE OF THE MOQNT 
UPON THE WEATHER.- A Paris 
astronomer has published the results 
of twenty years’ observations upon the 
influence of the moon upon the weather^ 
From the now moon to the first quarter 
it rained (during the period of twenty 
years onibraoed in tho calculations) 761 
days , from the hrst quarter to the full 
mooi^ifc rained 845 days ; from the full* 
to the last quarter it rained 761 days; 
and from the last quarter to tho now 
moon it rained 696 days. So that during 
the moon’s mcreaae there were 1009 
rainy d 13 s, and during her increase only 
1457 — a diffei once of 152 days . This 
difference was more likely to have been 
accidental than the result of any na- 
tural cause, and the conclusion which 
wo derive from the statement is that 
the moon has no lufluenoo upon the 
weather. 

134. INSECTS IN FLOWER-GAR- 
DENS. — When plants or flowers are 
attacked hy insecth, the following, 
which is in no respect in]uriou 8 to any 
])laut, will be fouml n\( flcctual remedy • 
To six quarts of soft water, Jidd half a« 
pound of black soap and a quarter of a 
pint of turpentine. Apply this to the 
stems with au ordinary paint brush. 

135. DESTRUCTION OF DEEP- 
HOOTED WEEDS— The Colnoil of 
the Royal Agricultural Society had, at 
a monthly meeting, their attention* 
called to a mode, proposed in Belgium, 
for destroying dockb, thistles, and other 
deep-seated woods, by the insertion of 
a drop of oil of iritnol into the upper 
part of their root, which, it was stated, 
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at once acted corrosively on its sub- 
stance, o^d destroyed the vitality of 
the plant. ^ 

1S6. PAPER-HANaiNOS.— A safe 
pie with regard to paper-hangings, 
is to choose nothing that looks extrava- 
gant or unnatural. Regard should be 
had to ihe uses of an apartment $ a 
drawing room should be light and 
cheerful, a parlour should look warm 
and comfortable without being gloomy ; 
bed-room papers should be cool and 
quiet, and generally of a small pattern, 
and of such colours as harmonize with 
bed-fiuniture and other fittings. It is 
worth while to consider the sort of pic- 
tures to be bung on a wall ; gilt frames 
show best on a dark ground, and dark 
frames on a light ground ; taking care, 
however, to avoid violent contrastft. 
Borders are seldom used now; ^hny 
'make u room low, without being or- 
namental. 

137. SLEEP. — To sleep a greater 
number of hours than is ne^'css ir} for 
rest and refreshment is a voluniarA and 
wanton abridgment of life. She who 
sleeps only one hour a day more th ti: 
health requires, wl^' in a life of thr »€ 
score years and ten, shorten her con* 
scions exibtonco noaily four year^, al* 
low mg sixteen hours to the day. Toe 
much sleep Weakens the body, and 
stupiflee the mind ; but when we tak€ 
only what nature demanded, the body is 
invigorated, and the mind has 
powers renovated. 

138 VARNISH FOR VIOLINS, 
OR OTHER IN 8 PRUMENTS.-Take 
half a gallon of rectiiied spirits of wine, 
to which put six ounces ol‘ gum-sand- 
rach, three ounces of gUTn-mastic, and 
half a pint of turpentine varnish. Put 
the above in a tin can, in a warm place, 
frequently shaking it, uii^il it is dis- 
solved ; then strain, andkeei> it for use. 
If you find it harder than you wish, 
add a little more turiientine varnish. 

139. WASHING OF WOOLLEN 
ARTICLES; AN EXCELLENT 
WAY. — It is a common complaint that 
Wviolleu articles thicken, shrink, and be- 
come discoloured in washing. The 
complaint applies both to the lighter 
ai'iiclcs of knitted wool, such as shawls 
&c , and to thicker and hetivier mate- 
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rml«— table baieM| ometfl^wod me&'a 
lAroo^ii gamenta Tlk^ in 

either oase mm be olmaied by etiict 
attention to tiSe memd atmt to be 
explAinodL To dear ^ tray, it maybe 
well feet ♦to point ont «ome thing* 
whioh fuever on^t to be done, bnt 
which {xeqnent^y^ perhape generally, 
are done Woo&en artidea are never 
to be waebeiS in bard water, nor In 
tpater eofteMod by soda, potash, or any- 
thing of that hind. Soap even shonid 
never toueb them. They are nev^ to 
be nibbed at aE They are never to be 
pht in Ittkewann water for washing, nor 
in cold water for rnudug. They are 
never to*'remam lying still in the water 
a single minute. They are never to be 
wrung. When taken ont of the water, 
they must not be laid down at all, be- 
fore the process of drying is commenced, 
nor at any time afterwards until they 
are perfectly diy. Kow, what is to 
done i Let the things to be washed be 
first well brushed and sliaken, to get 
rid of the dust. Before the woollen 
things are wetted at all, take care to 
have everything that will be required 
ready and within reach. If several 
things ara to be done, let eaph be be- 
gun and finished separately. This 
makes no difference in expense or 
trouble. A smaller vesyel and smaller 
quantity of lather will suffice, and the 
stuff in which one article has been 
washed would do no good, but harm, 
to others : It is, in fact, good for 
nothing. * Use only fresh rain water, or 
very cletu: river water ; rain is i^refer- 
able ’With a piece of sponge or old 
flannel, rub up a very strong lather of 
either soft soap or best yellow soap. 
For very large gi'oasy things, the lather 
may be made of ox-gall, half a pint to 
six quarts of water, whisked up with a 
handful of birdi U/igs (like that old 
fashioned thing, a rod). In either case 
the lather may be prepared with a small 
quantity of water, and the remainder 
added, boiling hot, the moment bofore 
u‘»iug it. The whole should be as hot 
as the hand can bear it ; the hotter 
tho bettor. If the articles are very 
dirty, two lathers will be required in 
Buceesdem ; and unleys a second person 
is at hand, to rub up the second while 


f^Arstis being used, both had better 
be prepttred in eepittate vessedB before 
the are wetted, leaving only tlfe 
boiling waiter to beadded. Take the 
arfMe to be waahed, and trilhmit leav- 
ing hold of it^ ksee^ on dip^g and 
n&mg:, dipping and lajaiiag, tor two or 
‘thraemitiutea. By thattibae the|iither 
be abeorbed by the wooh and the 
liqtior wiU veeemlde slimy ends. 
S^ueeae the artiide as diy as may be, 
without wrinimg it. The second lather 
having been nought to the same heat 
as the first, proceed in the same man- 
ner, dipping and raiaiag. Iff .B.— If the 
article was very little soiled, and after 
the first washing appeaxe quite clear and 
clean, the second wmi^ may be in hot 
water without soap. Whether lather or 
water only, a blue-bag may be slightly 
drawn through before the second 
crashing. When gall has been used, a 
third washing in hot water only will 
be required to take off tho smeE 
Having again squeezed the article os 
dry as may be, for the lighter things, 

I such as shawls, &c., spread it on a 
I coarse dry cloth, pulling it out to its 
! proper shape; lay over it another 
coarse dry doth, toll tho whole up 
tightly, and let it remain half an hour. 
This rule does not apply to large heavy 
things; they must be hung out at 
once. 

140. SOFT SOAP. — Boro some holes 
in your ley-barrel ; put some straw in 
the bottom ; lay some uuslaked hmo on 
it, aud fill youi btirrcl with good, hrrd, 
wood aahos * wet it, and pound it down 
as you put it in. When full, nuiko a 
basin in the ashes and pour m water; 
keep filling it as it sinks in the ashes. 
In the course of a few hours tlie ley will 
ffiegin to run. When you have a siiffi- 
cieiit«quantity to begin with, put your 
grease in a laige iron pot ; let it heat : 
pour in the ley ; lot it boil, &c. Three 
poundS|of clean grease are allowed for 
two gallons of soap. 

141. USES TO WmOH TOBACCO 

Uf ekolish growth may 

BE APPLIED. — ^1. To florists, for two 
elegant annual plants to decorate the 
borders of tho floueer-garden ; or, on 
account of their height, to fill up vacant 
places in the shrubberies; or, when 
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put into pot«^ thney will be ^tf time, jnk wliih two 4|fii^ 
oimmental in the greea^iouaie during six table-spoon^tils <xf bntndyj 'one |dot 
thfe winter. — % Kitehnn-gardmrs of white wincf; 0 I 1 K }e»iioxi% out up tdtb 
would, io A §sm days, lose the&r cs^ of the peel on ; the whites end $)mlA ^ 
melons, if not iminedhit% whites slightly Wteii> 

with tobaoco^smokfl^ when sttached hiy sheUe craved ; three pouiu& of white 
the red spider; md it is useful to sugar: then mk the giSstane with 
destl'py the blSok flies on enoumberB in other ingrsdiei^ and put ihuax osor 
flumes. 8. Fruit -gai^d^aenu When the Are, h&t it boil, without gltrringi 
peach and neotasine-tnees luuro their for twenty sAhtutes, Btamin it tbro^h 
leaves curled up, and the Amots covered a tbinneMMig, without squeesing. 
with smother-&eB, or the ohe^*trees the mould in eM water. Pour 'Ihe 
have the ends of the shoots invested Jelly in, and leave it in gnool place for 

with the black dolphin-fly, canvass, three hours. 

pack-sheets, or doubled mats, nailed 113. HOUBEKEiEFlIlird^ KCOKOHT. 
before them, and frequently fumigated —It is often a matter of great ennveni- 
iinder them, will destroy those insects, ence as well as qf economy, to give 
— I. Foroing-gardeners, who raise roses new and presentable form to the remains 
and kidney-beans in stoves, can soon« of dishes which have already appeared 
destroy the green^flies which cover the at table : the following hints may, there- 
stalks and buds of roses, and the insects • fore, be not unaceeptaJ^e to some at our 
which appear like a mildew on kidney- readers. Galf*s>feet jeljQr snd good 
beans, by the assistance of the fumigat- blano-mange are excellent when just 
ing bellows. — 6. Ifurserymen. When melted and mixed together, whether in 
the young shoots of standard cherry- equal or unequal proportions. They 
trees, er any other trees, are covered ‘ should be heated only sufficient to 
with the black dolphin-flies, an infusion liquify them, or the acid of the idly 
is made with the leaves and stalks of might curdle the blano-mange. Pour 
tobacco; a quantity is put into an this last, when melted, into a deep 
car then-pan, or smaH, oblong wooden earthen bowl, and add the jell^ to it in 
trough; one peison holds this up) small portions, whisking them briskly 
whilst another gently bends the top of together as it is thrown in. A small 
Ccich tree, and lots the branches remain quantity of prepared cochineal — which 
about a imnuto in tho liquor, which may be procured from a chemist's — will 
destroys them. — 6, Graziei’s, when their serve to improve or to vary the colour, 
sheep are infected with the scab, find when required. Iflany kinds of ci'eams 
relief from making a sheeji-water with and custards also may be 
an infusion of the leaves and stalks, advantageously with the blancmange, 
Mol Oh, when only a few hills are at first after a little additional isinglass has 
observed, may probably bo soon driven been dissolved in it, to give sufficient 
out of tho ground by fumigating thoir firmness to the whole. It must be ob- 
holos. — 7 . Herb tobacco is also gi’eatly served, that, though just liquid, either 
improved by having some of the leaves, jolly or blano-mange must be as nearly 
when dried, cut with a pair of scissors, \jold as it will become without thicken- 
and mixed with the herbs in any quau- ing and beginning to set, before it is 
tity you may think proper, according to used for this receipt. A sort of marbled 
the strength you require, and save you or Mosaic moss is sometimes made by 
the expenses of buying tobacco.| The shaking together, in a mould, remnants 
lierbfl generally used for this purpose of various coloured bkuc-manges, cut 
are colt’s-foot and wood botony-leaves, yearly of the same size, and then filling 
tho leaves and flowei’S of lavender, rose- it up with some clear jelly. When a 
mary, thyme, and some others of the small part only of an open tart has been 
like nature. eaten , d ir ide the remainder equal I y into 

142. WINE J E Ij L y.— Soak four triangular slices, place them nt regular 
ounces of gelatine in one quart of cold intervals, round a dish, and then fill the 
water, for half an hour. In the meim- intermediate spaces, and cover the tart 
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entirely^ with slightly-sweetened and 
well-drained whipped eream. 

144. JOHlfKY CAiaES.—Sift aquart 
of com meal into A pap ; make a hole 

warm water. Mix the meal and water 
CTadtially in a batter, adding a teaspoon- 
lul of salt; beat it very quickly, and | 
for a long time, till it becomes quite ! 
light; then spread it thick and even 
on a stout piece of smooth board ; place : 
it upright on the hearth before a clear 
fire, with something to support the 
bofi^ behind, and bake it well ; cut it 
into squares, and split and butter them 
hot. ^hoy may also be made with a 
quart of milk, three eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda, and one tea- 
cupful of wheaten flour ; add Indian 
oom-meal sufficient to make a batter 
like that of pan- cakes, and either bal^ ’ 
it in butterfid pans, or upon a griddle, 
and eat them with butter. 

146. BLUE WASH FOR WALLS.— 
Take one pound of lump bluo vitriol ; 
pound it in a stone mortar as fine as 
possible ; dissolve it in a quart or two 
of hot water. Slako about a quarter of 
a peck, or perhaps a little more of lime, 
and whiiu coldj pour in the blue water 
by degrees, and make it whatever shade 
you desire. The lime must be slaked, 
and tlie vitriol dissolved in earthen or 
stoneware, and the whole mixture 
stirred with a metal spoon. If wood is 
used for any of the above purposes, tho 
colour yvill bo changed, A new brush 
should also ho used to put it on tho 
walls, and they must first have a coat 
or two of whitewash, to destroy all 
smoke and other impurities. 

146. ARTIFICIAL TEETH,— Since 
the introduction of artificial teeth, 
w'hich has enabled many to continu# 
the mastication of solid food to a period 
of life at which they otherwise must 
have swallowed it whole, longevity is on 
the increase. Whether the dendst is 
really to claim this fact as the triumph 
of his art, or whether it be due to 
generally improved system of hygiene, 
we will not discuss ; but, as mastication 
is so absolutely necessary, even to the 
strung and healthy stomach, we may 
fairly suppose that some years are added 
to the lives of those who are thus 


enabled to save distress to the other 
digestive oigans, when, by age, they 
have naturally lost some of their power. 

14T. WHITK-WASHIKO THE 
TRUmtS OF TREKS.— Being one day 
upon a visit (observes Mr. Northmore, 
who reoenmnends this ^xperimeq;t) at 
my friend’s near Yarmouth, in the Isle 
of Wight, I remarked that several of 
the trunks of trees in his orchard had 
been covered with white-wash ; upon 
inquiring the reason, he replied that 
he bad done it with a view to keep off 
the hares and other animals, and that 
it was attended not only with that good 
effect, but several others, for it made 
the rind smooth and oomiiact, by closing 
up the cracks ; it entirely destroyed the 
moss ; and as the rains washed off the 
lime, it manured the roots. These 
several advantages, derived from so 
simple a practice, deserve to be more 
generally known. The white- wash is 
made in the usual manner with lime, 
and may be ai)plied twice, or oftener if 
necessary. * 

148. RULES OF DIET-Xo one 

can make rules for another as to tho 
articles of diet wh^h will agree with her. 
To the healthy all things naturally 
eaten are wholesome, if taken at proper 
times and in moderate LjuantitiCH ; 
those who are oppressed by their food 
must find out for themselves what 
agrees best with them, and what causes 
dibtarbance. When once you have as- 
certained clearly that a certain kind of 
food disagrees with you, avoid it re- 
solutely : for there is no more despicable 
folly than that of indulging your palate 
at the expense of your health, l^o not 
even suffer your politeness to belt ay you 
into any indiscretion of this sort but 
let your reasonable self-denial be proof 
against tho unreasonable import imily 
of those who show their hospitality by 
making war upon the health of their 
friends. , 

149. ORIGIN OF THE COUNTRY 
Dance.— T he French country dances, 
or contre-dances (from tho parties being 
placed opposite to each other), smeo 
called quadrilles, (from thoir having four 
sides) which approaimatc nearly to the 
cotillon, were first introduced to France 
about the middle of Louis Fifteenth's 
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reign. Frevioasly to tbiB period ike die teeth; at three he sheds one more on 
dances *xnost in vogue weape I»a Peri- each side of the central teeth ; at four 
gOurdine, La Katelotte, La Pavane, Lee he sheds the two ooamer and last of the 
Forlanes, Minuets, ido. Qua<Mlet, fore teeth* Between four and dve the 
when first introduced, were dsnoed by horse outs the under tusks ; Ijt five will 
four persons only : four more were soon out his upper tusks, at whi^n time his 
add^j and t|ms the complete square mouth wilx be oomnlete. At sin years 
was formed ; rat the figures were ma- the grooves and hollows begin to nil up 
terially different from those of the a little ; at seven the grooves will be 
present period. well nigh fiilled up, except the comer 

150. STREET ETIQUETTE. — It is teeth, leaving little brown spots whore 
cuetcmuy to remove the hat upon the dark brown hollows formerly were, 
meeting a person to whom you would At eight the whole of the hollows and 
show the best courtesy. But it is not grooves are filled up. At nine there is 
a necessary observance; the habit of very offcen seen a small bill to the outside 
merely bowing being pursued by many comer teeth : the point of the^tusk is 
persons of good teste. The several wonpofi; and thg part that was concave 
modes of salutation may he said to begins to fill up and becomes rounding, 
possess different qualities, and should be the squares of the central teeth begin 
adopted with due regard thereto. A to disappear, and the gums leave them 
bow is a respectful end somewhat un^ ^small and narrow at the t6p. * 
familiar recognition ; raising the hat in- 153. SMOKE FROM 01 AS LIGHTS 
dicates a higher degree of respectful — It is pretty generally imagined that 
feeling ; the presentation of the hand is the smoking of ceilings is occasioned by 
an indication of friendship, &c. ^ impurity in the gas, whereas, in this 

151*. PASTILLES. — There are case, there is no connexion between the 
various modes of making pastilles. The deposition of soot and the quality of 
following are approved recipes : — Ist. the gas. The evil arises either fi om the 
Take of powdered gimi benzoin 16 parts ; fiame being raised so high that some of 
balsam of tolu, ana powdered sandal its forked points give out smok< . or 
wood, of each 4 parts ; linden charcoal, more fr^uently from a caieless modo 
48 parts; powdered tragaoanth, and true of lighting. If, when lighting the 
laudanum, of each 1 part; powdered lamps, the stopcock be opened suddenly, 
saltpetre, and gum arable, of each 2 and a burst of gas be permitted to 
parts ; cinnamon- water, 12 {Hirts. Beat escape before the match be applied to 
into the consistence of thick paste, and light it, then a strong puff follows the 
having made into shape, diy in the air. lighting of each burner, and a cloud of 
— 2nd. Gum benzoin, oUbanum, storax, black smoke rises to the ceiling. This, 
of each 12 oz. ; saltpetre, 9 oz ; char- in many houses and shops, is repeated 
coal, 4 lbs. ; powder of pale roses, 1 lb. ; daily, and the inevitable consequence is 
essence of roses, 1 oz. Mix with 2 oz. a blackened ceiling. In some woll- 
of gum tragacanth dissolved in a quart regulated houses the glasses are taken 
of rosewater. — 3rd. The same formula off and wiped every day, and befoie 
maybe varied by the substitution of* they are put on again the match is 
pure orange powder for the rosetij and applied to the lip of the burner, and the 
oil of neroli for the essence of roses. — stopcock cautiously opened, so that no 
4th. By adding a few groins of camphor more gas escapes than is sufficient to 
to the first rec^ie, a pastile sq^ted to mak*e a ring of blue flame ; the glasses 
an invalid’s chamber is prepared. If the being put on quite straight, the stop- 
scent of the above seems too powerful,, cooks ai’e gently turned, until the 
the proportions of saltpetre and char- flames stand at three inches high, 
coal may be increased. Never use musk When this is done few chimney-glasses 
and civet in pastilles. will be broken, and the ceilings will not 

162. AQF. OE* A HORSE. — Every be blackened for years, 
horse has six teeth above and below ; j 164. OFFERS OP MARRIAGE. — 
before three years old he sheds his mid- If the offer is 'made in writing you 
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0 boald to it as ctoon aa 

posaible; a&d liarnng^ hx this (me, 
none of the ombartwinittti) of a |>er- j 
fional lOtoxTiew mx make sadi a j 
oarelnl eniaetion of words as will best j 
eotiTey ycm measxiBg’. H the person is 
est^abie, yon expreea your 

sense of his mertL and your gratitude 
for bis prefereaoe, m strong terms ; and 
put your refosa} of hid hand on the 
sooze of your not feeling for him that 
peculiar pinferenoe necessairy to the 
union he seeks. This makes a refbsal 
as little painful as possible, and soothes 
the feeling you are obliged to wound. 
The gantleman’s letter should be re* 
turned in your rej^T^ and youi^ lips 
should be closed upon the subject for 
ever afterwards. It is his secret, and 
you have no right to tell it to any one ; 
but if your parents are your confidentiaii' 
friends on all other occasions, he will 
not blame you lor telling them, 

165. CLEANma OILPAINTmaS. 
— Soluble varnishes, such as sugar, ghie, 
honey, gtim arabic, isinglass, white of 
egg, and dirt generally, may be removed 
by employing hot water. To know 
when the pointing is varnished or coated 
with suclf materials, moisten some part 
with water, which will become clammy 
to the touch. To cloan the picture, lay 
it horizontally upon a table or some 
convenient place, and go over the whole 
surface with a sponge dipped in boiling 
water, which should be used freely 
until the,coating begins to soften ; then 
the heat must be lowered gradu^y as 
the varnish is removed. If, however, 
tlie coating is not easily removed, geuvle 
Motion with, stale bread-crumbs, a 
damp linen cloth, or the end of the 
forefinger, will generally effect it, or 
assist in doing so. "White of egg may 
be removed (if not coagulated by heat), 
by using an excess of ^bumen (white of 
egg, and cold water; but if coagulated, 
by employing a weak solution of a 
caustic alkali, as potash. 

156. TIMES OF TAKING FOOD*— 
Nature has fixed no particular hours 
Ibr eatii^ When the mode of life is uni- 
form, it is of great importance to adopt 
fixed hours; when it is irregular, we 
ought to be guided by the real wants of 
the system as dictate by appetite. A 


ettong labouring mazi^ engagedin hard 
work, will require food oftener and 
larger quantities than an indolent or 
sedentary man. Aa a general rule, 
about hours 4^ould ekpae between 
one meal and another-— longer, if the 
mode of life be indolen^ riiorter,<if it 
be veiy actavn. When dinner is delayed 
seven or eight hours after breakfast 
some slight re&eshment should be 
taken between. Young persons when 
growing last require more food, and at 
shorter intemus, than those do who 
have attained maturity. Children 
under seven years of age usually need 
food every three hours; a piece of 
bread will be a healthy lunch, and a 
child seldom eats bread to excess. 
Those persons who eat a late supper 
should not take breakfast till one or two 
*hourB after rising. Those who dine 
late, and eat nothing afterwards, require 
bre^fast soon alter rising. 

157. SMALL FEET. — ^Qood sense 
must tell that all attempts to gender 
the feet cramped and small are in- 
jurious. A celebrated surgeon of the 
present day has said, that it is tho 
rarest thing to findm foot the bones of 
which have not been injured by this 
practice. He says, the foot is con- 
structed on the principle of a double 
arch, one lengthwise and the other 
crosswise ; when the foot is raised, t he 
ends of tho arches contract ; when it is 
on the ground, and the weight of the 
body rests upon it, they expand, and 
the arches become nearly flat ; and un- 
less there is in tho shoe ample loom 
for this expansion, some part of tho 
delicate stimcture must be injured. 
The frequent complaints we hear of 
^mflamhiation and pain in the joints are 
^occasioned by shoes made too tight to 
allow this necessary play of the foot. 
All the misery of corns is produced in 
the same way ; and much of the bad 
walkin we see is referable to the same 
cause. Now this practice is doubly 
•foolish, because H not only produces 
much bodily suffering, but it misses of 
the object for which that severe penalty 
is incurred. However pretty wo may 
think little feet, therfe’is no beauty in a 
large one crammed into a shoe too 
small for it. The moment the shoe 
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loolcs sttt&d, vnd inftost to 
Ub yii Tvning over tbe tsite of ikiB foot 
is more af)|»reiHiltaixli 
larger elioe ; tbe aim of the wearer i« 
deieated. and ilie tortore ia borne in 
vain. Shoes Hiat are too narrow make 
tho foot looJ^ l&e something rolled up 
and stuffed into them ; they destroy ml 
form and oomehness and render the 
step tottering, as if the soles of the feet 
were round instead of flat. 

16S. A.GE OF FOWLS.— The sge of 
the domesUo cock varies froxnaevento 
ten years. They have been known to 
live longer than this. Buffon, indeed, 
BS'ierts that they may reach twenty 
yeara ; but, xmfortunately for them, we 
have no interest in preserving their life 
for any long time, and it is only by 
some i*are aoeddent they ore allowed Ip 
die of old age. Aged fowls are readily' 
I’ecognised by their listlessness, the few 
eggs they lay, the great length of the 
period of moulting, the length of the 
spur^ which tu’e also found on the 
females, as well as the disposition to 
crow, and the roughness of the feot and 
combs. 

159. ENAMEL «F TEETH.— Very 
near the gums of j:>eople, whose teeth 
are otherwise good, there is apt to gi'ow 
a false kind of enamel, both within and 
witliout ; and this false enamel or 
tartar, if neglected, pushes the gum 
higher and higher, till it leaves the 
fangs of the teeth quite bare above the 
true enamel, so that the sound teeth 
are destroyed, because the gum has 
forsaken the part which is not sheathed 
or protected in consequence of such 
neglect. This false enamel must there- 
fore be carefully scaled off; for the 
gum will no more grow oyer the least 
particle of the en^el thSn the^ flesh 
will heal on the point of a thorn. 

160. POT CULTURE OP THE 
VERBENA. — To have goocL plants, 
eeleot in ApriP healthy cutting of the 
present year's growth, which will soon 
root with a little bottom beat. When 
rooted, pot 6ff into four inch pots, and 
replace theflx where they previously 
were for a few d^s, when they may be 
removed to a dool frame to be gra- 
dually hardened. Then shift into six 
or seven inch pots, and place them 
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where they ere to bloom. Water at 
this stage ipay be given by 
them in the evening; end as they get 
Bi^bliebed in pots more water 
will be required. Bsan-wster h prefer- 
able^ but wbdbher it is spring or rsin, 
let it be well exposed to &e aimo* 
e^erei, and take care to have it of the 
same temperatiKre as the house the 
plants are in. As soon as they com- 
mence to grow fre^, pinoh out >he 
tops of the leadiuf tnoots. When the 
lateral eyes have oi'oken sufficienily, 
thin them out to flve or six ; as soon as 
they require supp<*rt, let them be tied 
to neat stakes at a jaroper distance, so 
that light and ^may acton ever^eof. 
If early blooms are not wanted, it will 
strengthen them very much if they are 
divested of all trusses as soon as such 
appear, until the plants^ get a little ad- 
vanced. Weak manure water, free from 
all sediment, may be given once a week, 
and when the pots get full of roots 
twice a week, which will greatly invigo- 
mte them. Decaying trusses should ne 
out off as soon as the pipe begin W 
drop, and the plants be frequently 
turned round. When apl^des make 
theix* appearance, recourse must be had 
to fumigation with tobacco imme- 
diately. A calm evening is best suited 
for this oi)eration, and two gentle 
smokings on successive evenings will 
be found the most effectual. Should 
mildew make its appearance, dust the 
affected imrts with flower of sulphur 
the moment the least speck is observed. 
The soil used for verbenas is equal parts 
of turfy loam, leaf mould, and cow-dung 
(the latter rotted to a black mould), 
with a small portion of flno river sand, 
used as rough as the potting will per- 
mit. By the above mode I have grown 
about 150 pots annually for a number 
of years back, from which we have cut 
a gieat supply of flne flowers, from July 
to the end of October. 

161 TEA- — The princqial varieties 
of black teas are bohea, congou, 
campoi, souchong* caper, and pekoe. 
The last-mentioned one is the best. It 
is prepared from the unexpanded leaf- 
bud. Bohea is the lower gmde of bhock 
tea. To the green teas belong twan- 
kay, hyson-skm, hyson, imperial, and 
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guTjf/owder. Hie gunpowder here 
stends in the plane of thetpekoe, being 
composed of the unopened buds of the 
spring crop. Imperial hyson and 
young hfion consist cf the second 
and third crops. The and inferior 
leaves, separated from the hyson by a 
winnowing-machine, constitute hyson- 
skin. The peculiar flavour of tea de- 
pends on the volatile oil, which is 
lighter than water, and has a lemon- 
yellow colour, and the taste and smell 
of tea. Alone, it acts as a narcotic; 
but in combination with tannin, as 
a diuretic and dia^oretic. It is ex- 
tracted* from tea by hot water, in 
which, however, it is ndt always equally 
soluble, its solubility being modified 
by the other constituents. 

162 HONEY BEES.— Nearly every- 
body snpposeathat the bee culls honey 
from the nectar of the flowers, and 
simply cAnies it to its cell in the hive. 
This is not correct. The nectar it col- 
lects from the flower is a portion of its 
food or drink : the honey it deposits 
in its coll is a secretion from its melliho 
or honey-secreting glands (analogous to 
the milk-sfcreting gland of the cow and 
other animals). If they were the mere 
collectors and transporters of honey 
from the flowers to the honey-comb, 
then we would have the comb fre- 
quently filled with molasses, and when- 
ever the bees have fed at the molasses 
hogshead, 'The honey-bag in the bee 
performs 'the same functions as the 
cow's bag or udder, merely receiving the 
honey from the socreting glands, ^nd 
retaining it until a proper opportunity 
presents for its being deposited in its 
appropriate storehouse, thehoney-comh. 
Another error is, that the bee collects 
X>ollen from the flowers aocidentally, 
while it is in seainh of honey. Quite 
the contrary is the fact. The bee, 
while in search of nectar, or honey, as 
it is improperly called, does not collect 
I)ollen. It goes in search of pollen es- 
]>ecially, and also for neotar. When 
the pollen of the flower is ripe, and fit 
lor the use of the bee, there is no nectar; 
when there is nectar, there is no poUen 
fit for its use in the flower. It is gene- 
rally supposed, also, that the bee col- 
ects the wax with which it constructs 
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its comb from some vegetable substance 
This 4a also "on error. The wax is U 
8ecrM>ti> from its body, as the honey is : 
and it makes its appearance in small 
soalea or flakes, or under the rings of 
the belly, and is taken thence by other 
bees, rendered plastic by fixture 
the saliva of the bees' mouths, and laid 
on the walls of the cell witia the tongue, 
very much in the way a plasterer uses 
a trowel. 

163. DISEASE OF POULTRY.— 
Before.proceeding to the treatment of 
disease, it must be premised that pre- 
vention is better than cure,” conse- 
quently a few genei'fd remarks on 
poultry-houses, yards, and general 
treatment, will not be out of place; 
indeed, attention to these particulars 
alone, has, in many instances, effected a 
perfect cure, where there was every 
symptom of positive disease. Let, theu, 
your poultry-house have, as near as 
may be, a south aspect, its site be dry— 
it may be made so by draining, •—tho 
building itself as secure as possible 
from vermin, and well ventilated, and 
the yard, if on a wet soil, dug out at 
least a foot and-a^-a-half deep, and 
foimed of ballast, or brick rubbish, 
covered with good binding gravel, well 
levelled, and so arranged that wet shall 
not remain upon it, and that it may 
admit of fi-oquent sweeping. In oider 
to prevent the fowls, and chicks 
especially, from being annoyed by in- 
sects, clean out the house frequently, 
and never forget to do the same with 
the ncst-boxca, which arc their pim<. ipal 
hiding places, and twice or thrice a 
year limewhite the inside thoroughly. 
Somewhere, under cover, have a lai'ge 
'ohallow box filled with wood-ashes and 
dry in which your birds may dust 
themselves, which you will find them 
often doing. Mind ! wood-ashes, not 
coal, a« the former purify, while the 
latter soil and spoil, esflecially birds of 
light plumage. If you have i>erches or 
Voosts ot all, let them be bioad and 
smooth — ^narrow ones ipjuriug tho 
breast-bone. For my owm part, T 
prefer having no rocvjts ; but tho floor 
covered with clean straw, or other dry 
Utter, well shaken up every day. 
Besides good com and that not of one 
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kind continually* but ’varied, give them 
a^ood supply of green food regularly, 
particularly if they hftve not free aooesti 
to a small orchard or paddo<^. In 
fine, treat them not gramvumorms 
only, but as otimi/^orous, which wiU 
gresrtly tend health. 

164. PLANTING BOX F,OR 
EDGINGS. — The operation of planting 
box has ever been considered one in 
which much practioe is needed ; that it 
is a labour of time and inconvenience, 
even to the experienced labourer, os 
■usually performed, we will not deny ; 
the simple process here recommended 
saves the one and eases the other to an 
extent which only needs to be known 
to be generally practised. The usual 
mode, after forming the trench and 
inner edge, is to place the strips o^ 
tufts of box one by one along the 
length to be planted, securing the same 
from time to time by pressing the ex- 
cavated soil against the roots, the tips 
being« regulated to a Ime stretched fos 
the purpose. This involves an amount 
of kueolmg and stooping both painful 
and injurious. KCIving provided your 
box, and prepared ifc in the usual way 
ready for planting, it is simply ueces- 
saiy to have a few strips of deal, four, 
five, or SIX feet long, say half an mch 
thick by an inch wide, or common pan- 
tile laths cut into lengths will answer 
the end; some shreds of matting or 
thin string’ are also required. With 
these inexpensive and simple materials 
you can prepare any number of yards 
in the pottmg-shed, house, or other 
building, by laying one strip of wood 
on the bench or table, on which arrange 
the pre[)ared box, thin or thick, as de- 
sired ; tlien place a second strip of deal« 
on the box, and secure the two stiifis 
together by tying at each end ; tbus is 
the box secured, as it were, between a 
clamp, and cannot fail to 1^ even. 
Place these lengths along th^ bed or 
border, and secure them by pressing 
the soil to the roots with your spade oi* 
rake, which done, cut the ties; thus 
are the laths released from the box, 
and lengths in J^eet planted with as 
much despatch ds inches by the ordi- 
nary method, and with an amount of 
regularity and evenness not attainable 
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by the usual plan, at the same time 
avoiding the ^painful, back aching pro- 
cess of kneeling for hpurs while pmt* 
ing but a few yards. 

165. DWAEF PLANTS^-Choose 
the time when the tree is in flower, and 
select a bi'anch, preferring that which 
is most fantastic and crooked. By two 
clean cirotihw outs, about an inch of 
bai'k is removed all round the stem# 
and earth is applied to the wound, and 
made to press upon it by a piece of 
doth. Tins application is kept moisteoed 
until roots are formed at the incision, 
when the branch is removed, is potted, 
and thus becomes an independdnt tree. 
As the process if only a Substitutioh of 
a part for the \frhole, it cannot properly 
be called dwarfing ; great care and skill, 
however, are required for its succfssfm 
^accomplishment. In Cl^na, wheie the 
process originated, the trees most com- 
monly thus treated are thesiimocarpus, 
litchi, the favourite fruit of the coun- 
try ; the caramhol, with its octagonal 
fruit ; the longan, a kind of plum ; the 
orange, apple, pear, &c. The great rule 
to be observed is, to confine your ope- 
rations to plants of a succulqpt nature, 
or, in other words, such as are least 
dependent upon soil and water. That 
we may be as popular as possible, we 
may mention cactuses, and mesemb- 
ryacoso, or ice-plants, as illustrations of 
what we mean. Small shoots of differ- 
ent varieties of these and similar 
families of plants must be 4»keu off 
and rooted in the usual way, and 
afterwards removed to the small pots 
intended for them. It is evident that 
when the space is so small, great atten- 
tion should be paid to the soil and 
drainage. The latter will be best secured 
by potsherds broken to the size of a 
small pea, and placed to the depth of 
the third of an inch in the bottom of 
the poi The soil should be porous, 
composed of white sand, leaf-mould, 
and a portion of pounded crocks, still 
finer than that used for the lower 
drainage. As growth is to be deprecated 
iti these tiny specimens, no more mois- 
ture must be «morded than is sufficient 
to Secure health. 

166. GliAVEL WALKS.-^Take the 
brine from a salting tub, and having put 
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to it three parte of soft water^ pour it 
on your gravel walks : it will ttot only 
lull moss^ but efi^botuaUyAeati^ worms, 
and also prevent wee^Ai^iiaigfingi:^^ Be 
careful, however^ not s^o ^ tkis if 
borders Ve edg^ wilh box, which the 
brine wBl destf oy ; it is only availaMe 
when the walks ate bounded with slate 
or some other material. 

167. LEFT-HANDED CHILDBEN. 
-^Children are apt to accustom them- 
selves to use the left hand more 
readiiljf ^an the ri^t, and so become 
what IS termed Icft^auded. Leftband- 
ndnesB is always a mark of careless 
nuHure ; for no species of imperfection 
may be so easily guarded against. When 
the child begi^ to use a spoon, or to 
handle any object, let ^re be taken to 
make it use the right band chiefly, and 
also accustom it to shako hands only by; 
that hand. By these means it will soon 
learn that the right is the proper hand 
to employ, %ndin this respect will grow 
up faultless. 

168. NATURE OF HAIR.— Tlic 
hair, when natui ally white, or of a very 
light flaxen, as is often the case in 
children, and in some adults, contains 
phosphate of magnesia, which ultimately 
disappears in children, when their hair 
gradually darkens as they advance in 
age. The colouring oil of black hair is 
of a dark green, which becomes lighter 
in the different shades from black to 
light brown. The colouring principle 
of red hair is red ; that of yellow hajir 
B modification of red ; that of auburn 
bair a mixture of red and dark green ; 
that of white and flaxen hair is ^n^ost 
without colour. 

169. FOOD FOR SINGINO BIRDS. 
— The following is said to be superior 
to the German paste in common use. 
Knead together three pounds of split 
peas, ground or heat to flour; one 
pound and a buif of fine crumbs of 
bread and coarse sugar, the fresh yolks 
of six raw eggs, and six ounces of un- 
melted butter. Put about a third ^rit 
of the mixture at a time iu the frying- 
pan over a gentle fire, and stir it cozv 
tinually till it be slightly brown, but by 
no me \ns burnt. When the other two 
parts are done also, and all become 
cold, add to the entiie quantity six 


oonomi of maw-eeed, and six pounds of 
md beixm^Beed, bmis^ and separated 
mmibe Wks. Mix the whole w'all 
togsihar# and it will be Xound an excei- 
imt load for thriMbes, i«d robins, larks, 
linnets, canarybiisls, finches of the dif- 
ferent sorts, and mosi» other singing 
birds, preserving them admirably in 
sosMT and feather, 

m. BBD^UKTAINS UNWHOLE- 
SQ]fE.~«-The practice of enclosing the 
bed with ourf^s is opposed to healthy 
sleep. In many cases tho material used 
is so thick and porous as to imbibe the 
rfaizig exhalations, and otherwise pre- 
vent the £ 1*00 circulation ot mr. It 
would he in vain to have lofty, wed- 
venl^atod apartments if this practice is 
continued. AH the purposes for which 
curtains are required, viz., the preveu- 
*tion of di'afts and exposure, are ecpially 
answered by having a curtain across 
the room or on one aide of thft lied, 
without having the roof covered amt 
curtains drawn so closely round that 
the sleepers are enclosed in sViwtll a 
space as possible. The fact that if a 
caged bird be hung SBp in the interior 
of a bed enclosed yith curtains, either 
during the night or shortly after the 
sleepers have risen, it will hoon »lu‘, is a 
sufficient proof that the air is so vitiated 
that it is not lit for the support of hie, 
and shows the necessity of providing for 
its escape and constant renewal Iron 
bedsteads ai’o preferable to \vood in pro- 
moting cleaniiuess; there is not so 
much harbour for dust, and ofmse- 
quently for vermin; tiud, vJiou ja- 
panned, they are most easily washed 
and kept clean. 

17l!^ VERY REVIVING ODOUR. 
— Fill with recently-gathered aad dried 
•lavender flowers, stripped from tlioir 
stalks, small wide-necked scent-bottles, 
and just cover them with strong acetic 
acid. A morsel of camphor, tho size of 
a hazel^iut, may be added, with advan- 
tage, to the lavender, in each bottle. 
,Sound, new, and closely fitting corks 
should be used, to semnwe tlie mixture 
from the ah*. It is exceedingly refresh- 
ing and wholesome, and h^ often 
p»*oved very acceptiible to invjiiids. 
The lavender should be gathered for it 
before it is quite fully blown. 
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DISCOVERIES Xm> DSTVEOTIOKS. 

'*THEm BimLE AND OBffotma ofsmtsf^ 

It IB Boid to be one of tbe mwks o#a 
gi*eat mind and oidgmal geniuf^ tbat 
wliUe it is carrying on inYeii%ationa of 
tbo« most cbainc^teri and en- 

gaged in the most lofty pursnita, it 
never negtecta the datttda of any&ini^ 
but attends to all the minuti^ oon^ 
nectod with them. This is very impor- 
tant, when we oomddei* that thmgs 
apparently insignifioant, and not worthy 
of our attention, have sometimes been 
the pivols on whimh have tuimed afPah'S 
of the greatest consequence. Not that 
we would have the mind engross itself 
with these little things, for this would 
be the murk of a littleness and trifling ; 
but tu give to them their place in their 
Bituations and oonnectiona,^ making 
them servo the purposes to which they 
can be applied, and then dismiss them 
from the attention until needed again. 

But we should not deem these little 
tlnn^^ a'» beneath our attention, and un- 
wortliy of our notice, when we consider 
that the Great Mind of the Universe, 
while lie keeps si^s and systems in 
their places, and impels and guides 
the pluiietH in their orbits, notices the 
fall of the sparrow, and the number of 
the hairs of our head. 

What should wo think of him who 
sliould disicgard the pai’ticles in lan- 
guag«% because of their smallness and 
ap[nrent insignificance, when a word of 
three letters (the) can make definite 
what was before vague and uncertain ; 
and another of three letters (foi’) can 
show ihe most important relations, ivnd i 
another{aud)a c£)»?iec^iow of the greatest 
conacquenccs ! Aud js these little 
words aie the hinges,* or joints, orf 
which language ft*equently turns, «o, as 
we have observed, are little things 
points on which matters of the the 
greatest eonsecuienee sometime move, 
and t»y which they are completely 
changed. , 

It is particularly important in the 
pursuit of what are called the natural 
sciences, to notice closely minute things, 
as they are frcquijmtly those chiefly en» 
gaged in the most important processes 


and changes, aikd have been ihe meone 
of the greatest disoeveeies. 

We new «des^ Oetising the very 
simpk, obseiire, and hhmhle nMnner an 
wMeh soBiie of the greatest cUsoeveries^ 
end most Impertant hayeoideiks Jnsve 
had their orj^. And^ se there 
several names which have thus been, 
rendered RluatrioaBi we shall 
them in ootmeertion with discover 
ries with which they are immediately 
associated. 

At the head of l^e list stands that of 
Sir IsBiCo Newton, one of the greatest 
minds of ancient or medem timeti ; and 
the bare mention of whioh is c^pnected 
I with the moet^ sublime of soienoea. 
That ardent but humbte spirit of in* 
quiry, so necessary to success, was cha- 
racteriatio of his mind. Hence, he used 
,to speak of himslf as having been aU 
his life but ‘'a o/iild ^thering pebbloa 
on the sea-ahoro/* This shows tho spirit 
in which he pursued his investigations. 
And he was accustomed modestly to 
say, that '*if there was any mental 
habit or endowment in which he ex- 
celled the generality of men, it was that 
of patience in tlio examinathm of the 
facts and phenomena of his subject 

It was from one of the most simple 
incidents that Newfon was enabled to 
disclose to the world the system of the 
universe : that of the fall of an applo, 
a thing that had been observed millions 
of times without any recognition and 
application of that principle which ha 
discovered and carried out 'into the 
boundless universe. It is said to have, 
taken place in bis twenty-third year, 
urhen, during tho prevalence of the 
plague in London, at his iretreat in the 
country, ho was one day sitting or lying 
under an apple-tree in his garden, and 
an apple fell beside him. Ho immedL 
ately began to reflect on the cause of 
the fall of the apjile, which, attributing 
to the ri^t principle, the attraction of 
gravity, he extendi it to the universe^ 
and found that it was ^at which kept 
the sun in the centre of the solar sys- 
tem, tho planets in thdlr orbits, as they 
revolve around him, and their satsHitea 
in their orbits around them. 

The existence ol gravitation, or a 
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tendency to fall towards the centre of 
the earthy was alrea^ known, as affect- 
ing all bodies in the unmejiate yicinity 
of our planet; and the great Galileo 
had even ascertained ^ law, or rate, 
aocordn^ %> which their motion is ac- 
celerated as they continue their descent* 
But no one had as yet dreamed of the 
gravitation o£ the heavens, till the idea 
now first dhnly rose on the mind of 
Newton* 

The name of Galileo furnishes an< 
other lUustrious example of important 
disoovecy from common occurrence, 
and of me triumph (ff scienoe. Stand- 
ing one day in the metropolitan church 
at Pisa, be noticed the movements of a 
suspended lamp, which home accidental 
disturbance had caused to vibrate. The 
application of this reg^ular motion to 
the measurement of time sugjgested it- 
self to him ; ajid the invention of the 
P^duhiffb was the result — ^the principle 
of the most perfect measure of time 
that we have. Now this incident had 
no doubt been noticed thousands of 
times before by others, but it was re- 
served for the philosophic attention of 
Galileo to ttim it to advantage, though 
he was noiiyet twenty years of age. 

“ How striking an example is this for 
ns,** observes an enftnent writer, *'when 
we discover, or think we discover, any 
fact in the economy of nature which 
we have reason to believe has not pre- 
viously been observed ! Let it at least 
be verified and recorded. No truth is 
altogether barren ; and even that which 
looks, at first sight, the very simplest 
and most trivial, may turn out fruitful 
in precious results.” 

It was from a circumstance, if not 
similar, yet partaking of the nature of 
the same simplicity, that this philoao- 
pher discovered the noble instrument 
which has rendered him the most dluB- 
trious, and given his name the peatest 
notoriety. While he was residing at 
Venice, a report came to that city that 
a Dutchman had presented to Count 
Maurice of Nassau an instrument by 
which distant objects were made to 
ax)pear as if near. This was all that 
was^stated, and this was enough for the 
mind of Galileo* He set himself at 


work, and soon found that by a certain 
arrangement of spherical glasses he 
could produce the same eShcst. Tlf« 
discovery of the peUscopc was the 
rasuli 

To a ve^ simple ciroumstanoe we 
owe the discovery of one of the most 
beautiful of modem arts.' Prince Ru* 
pert one morning notieed a soldier rub- 
bing the rust off his gun-barrel, ooca- 
sioned by the dew of the night before ; 
and that it left on the surface of the 
steel a collection of very minute hole^ 
resembling a dark engraving, parts of 
which had, here and there, been rubbed 
away by the soldier. The kind of en- 
graving called mezzotinto was thus sug- 
gested to him, and its invention the 
result of his experiments. 

The waving of a linen ^rt hanging 
before the fire, in the warm and ascend- 
ing sir, or the ascending of smoke in a 
chimney, suggested to Stephen Mont- 
golfier file invention of the air-balloon. 

The discovery of galvaniatti affords 
another of those instances of a great 
result from a very simple occurrence. 
About the year 179Q, Galvani, a pro- 
fessor in the university of Bologna, was 
engaged in a scrius experiments to 
show the intimate connection between 
inusoulai* motion and electrical action. 
One day some dead frogs, which were 
intend^ to make soup for his lady, 
who was ill, were lying on a table near 
an electrifying machine, when a stu- 
dent, in the absence of Oalvani, was 
amusing himself with the instrument, 
and noticed that convulsive motions 
took place in the muscles of one of the 
frogs, when touched by a piece of 
metal. 

Madame Galvani, a lady of great in- 
telligence, communicated it to her hus- 
band, « who ^ afterwards, discovered the 
means of exciting these oontraotions at 
pleasure, by merely using two wires of 
different metals, independent of the 
electrical machine. Thus was dis- 
covered galvanism, one of the most 
powerful modes of electrical action, and 
which has been the means of some of 
the most brilliant discoveries and 
achievements in ohemj^l science. 

There are other similar cases to these, 
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which might be enAtteretecS. It ia in 
this way that many neat inventionB 
have been euggested. Prmting was, no 
doubt, first thought of by an impreBsiou 
made, similar to that by a 
to proper advantage by ^^enm. “ It is 
a mark of aujjerior genius,'^ taya Kp. | 
Manet, in her Conversations on Na- i 
tural Philosophy," "to find matter for 
wonder, observation, and research, in 
oircumstanoes which, to the ordinary 
mind, appear trivial, because they are i 
common ; and with which they are sa< 
tisfied, because they are natural ; with- 
out reflecting that nature is our grand 
field of observation, that within it is 
contained our whole store of Jcnow* 
ledge.*’ 

The application of the power of elec- 
tricity to maohineiy, so as to obtain 
any force, and which is said recently to* 
have been done to some extent, will be 
one of tho most brilliant achievements 
ever made in human science; and that 
of pirprtual motion, in self-moving ma- 
chine# (if it can ever be effected), will 
far surpass every other discovery yet 
mode. — Dr. T. R. Howard, 

— y— 

WINDOW GARDENING. 

A OOREESPONDBNT of the Oardmti^B 
Chi ontcle says : — ** It is known to many 
that a highly interesting instanoe of the 
practicability of oonverting the lower 
part of a shop or house-window into an 
hermetically sealed case (Wardian ?) for 
the growth of small tropical or green- 
house plants, is to be seen in the oomer 
(chemist) shop at the end of Sloane- 
street, London, forming an angle of 
Sloane-square. Upwards of ten years 
ago 1 well remember the interest which 
a passing notice of this shop-conserva-* 
tory afforded, as a sort of relief, after 
the inconvenient perambulation of that 
long avenue of bnck and mortar, which 
an occasional di^ppointment off a con- 
veyance imposes upon the pedestrian. 
About the period referred to, the plants, 
contained in this case were various ferns, 
lycopods, aloes, &c. &c. Window gar- 
dening IS probably yet in its infancy. 
Why should not l^he whole area of one 
window in a drawing-room be ^entirely 


devoted to this dbjeot f partkd ab* 
senoe of light wotfid not, I 'f be 
greater than^ ei;dttlsioii arlsiiig fbm 
theusoid^ suspended draperies or 
ingsu Pbrhaps one of the main^^oultlw 
in the aoooWul management large 
Wardian cases arises from the dedoient 
means of maintaining or regulating the 
requisite degree of humid atmosphere, 
1 have often thought that the lowest 
plants should rest upon a floor or trellis 
eletated firom the bottom of the case» 
whioh would admit of an additional fea- 
ture of interest, namely, a reseivoir of 
water, whioh might either be trelhssed 
over, or the garden artist mi^^h erect a 
small picturesque pyramid in the centre, 
or otherwise brid^ it over with such 
material as that the graceful fironds and 
stoloniferous branches of the ferns and 
dyoopods mig^t wave their slender ^rms 
over the water, hb may i(|>pear obimeri- 
cal even to suggest the probability, that, 
ere long, the requisite temperature and 
humid atmosphere required for large 
Wardian oases will be supplied by an in- 
genious contrivanoe for heating the 
reservoir at the base by a communicat- 
ing medium with the drawing-room 
fire. • 


MISCHIEF-MAKING, 

The duties and obligations of social 
life are often misunderstood, as well as 
sadly violated. The confidence of 
friends is abused, and the insidious, tbo 
hypocritical, and the malignant, take 
advantnge of thoughtless expressions, 
uttered perhaps, in momenta of excite- 
ment, to provoke distrust, foment 
jealousy, and thus cause bitterness and 
ill-will. It has been well and forcibly 
said, that to ** repeat what you have 
heard in social intercourse u sometimes 
a deep treachery, and when it is not 
treacherous it is often foolish." The 
idle tatler, who runs from door to door, 
listens eagerly to all that is said, then 
repeats, exaggerates, or by wicked in- 
sinuation, conveys a meaning that n*as 
never intended, is a source of infinite 
mischief, and often of bitter and hope- 
less feuds between neighbours and 
families. We can conceive of no 
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treachery more or more 

cenaurabla thim tM iktvLUB the 
firaukness a«id oe^IhliaiiiQe of an honest 
nature, and hf fmtudim br distortion 
crecdiGs an^xfl&noe endlnffiete a wound 
where nothing of Ibo hind was isr 
tended. Thus a oosfidtnl^ oonversa- 
tion will he repealndy with the most 
solemn injtmofdone not to betray the 
xnisohief-makier, who not only tells the 
whole truth, but addt some unautho- 
rised interpreta4!ion, or desc^es the 
wumner os having been offensive, when 
the &ct was exactly otherwise. Some 
dark su^estion, hint, or inuendo is also 
made, and xh\u a playful remark, or a 
j&ank expression, is tortured into a 
slander, an insult, or a dight. The 
breech thus created — unwittingly 
created, so for os the original parties 
are ooncernedv-is widened from day to * 
day by a double system of treachery 
and betrayal — the mischief-maker pro- 
fessing to be confidential with both 
parties, and enjoining secrecy upou 
both. Hence, hearts become estranged, 
friendships are broken, and affection is 
stifled. There are, we are aware, many 
misohief-npakers, who are so, thought- 
lessly, foolishly, and without any deep, 
deliberate, or serious design of doing 
evil. They are simply babblers or 
tatlers, who lack discretion, judgment, 
and common sense, and who have never 
been able to practise the philosophy of 
holding their tongues. The infinnity 
of such la Boon detected, and thus, by 
the practice of a little caution, their 
power to do harm is nullified. But 
there arc others who are subtle, wliy, 
and adroit, and who, as if prompted by 
some incarnate fiend, seek for and 
study every opportunity to undermine, 
underrate, and darken character, de- 
stroy reputation, impair confidence, and 
sever friendship. We can conceive of 
no darker iUustration of human depra- 
vity. 

“ A lip of Ilea— a face formed to eoncuL** 

There is scarcely on individual, in 
existence who could not be injured 
seriously, if not fatally, by such insidi- 
ous and double-faced guile. It is 
impossible at all times to be watchful 


and wary, especially in social life, and 
when the intmonrse is free, frank, and 
undisguised. At such moments the 
thiipttghta and fbelings are apt to be ex- 
pfmmd with the utmost fr^om, and 
even the weaknesses and prejudices of 
cherished friends to be alluded to, mot 
in bififcemess or unkindneaB, but in con- 
fidence, sincerity, and li^mpathy. If, 
howevw, a malicimis mischief-maker 
happen to be at hand, it is the easiest 
thing in the world to miarepresout the 
real fiicts of the case, so as to annoy, 
irritate, and inflame-*^ create a senti- 
ment of distrust and of coldness, and 
thus to lay the foundation of a mis- 
understanding which, if followed up, 
is sure to end in enmity and ill-will. 
Some persons are, moreover, quite 
sensitive on certain subjects, while 
others are particularly callous. The 
mischief-maker is sure to discover all 
this, and to play his game accordingly. 
We some time since heord the particu- 
lars of a sad case. A young was 
engaged to be married, and the wedding- 
day was fixed. Mean while her affianced 
was accidentally thrown into tho society 
of a former lovor/paud he either reck- 
lessly or maliciously made an msxuua- 
tion — utterly unfounded, ns was after- 
wards shown— -which shook the confi- 
dence of the intended husband, pro- 
voked a misunderstanding; and led to a 
final separation. He soon after left 
the ci^, was 'seized with illness, and 
died. Her fiito was equally melancholy : 

“ A whisper Irroko tho air — 

A sot% light tone, and 

Yet barbed with shame and wo* — • 

Now, might It only penidi thoce, 

Nor further got 

> Ah, me I a quick and eager onr, 

Caught up the little meaning soniid! 
*Another voice has breathed It olt.ii, 

And so It wander'd round 
From ear to Up— from Up to e.vr, 

Ui^l it reodhed a gvhj|de heart, 

And that— it traitor 

But who cannot point out illustra- 
tions ? The vice is heartless, cruel, and 
dangerous, and its victims, directly or 
indirectly, may be ;Oounted by thou- 
sands. is such ^au easy thing to 
wound a sensitive spirit. It is so light 
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a task io <«tm or asB n^psiMoii ! 
.€onfidenoe may l^<«o W84% »di#tuifeed 
* — ^suspicion mkytbesoprwptJy exeited: 
Bow mBKy meedbrn^ haw© h«d HMr 
credit rwiaad-^ow wmPf ^cwaeak mm 
have had tbek iwoi^paals hUghteiL md 
their IhmUlw ^lau^eated ito idl 
horrors 4i «»ey ua- 

kiudneases iuiwo heaai |u?iwrohad— 4iow 
many ties of love hare h«m sewed-- 
bow many hearts have been laoeeated, 
—how many fanwUies have been made 
miserable— by the tho-nghtloss or the 
vicious, the heedless or the crafty s»d 
malignant propensities of the misohief- 
maker? The poor wretch who, in a 
moment of necessity, abd labonriBg 
Tinder all the horroi*8 of hunger, com- 
mits some paltry theft, with the object 
of satisfying the craving of nature, is^ 
promptly arrested, convicted, and sent* 
to ‘‘durance vilo;” but how many 
destroyers of the peace of families, 
disturbers of the happiness of house- 
hold* — in brief, moral assassins of 
character — perform tlieir wicked work 
so artfully, stealthily, and hypooiiti- 
cally, that they see the ruin and the 
wTeck they make, %.nd yet oontiive to 
escape the responsibility i Iiet them 
be assured, however, that a day of 
reckoning will coino I j 


HOW TO TREAT A WIFE. 

We liave somewhere met with a few 
instructions which may serve you. Pa- 
licuLO and cheerfulness arn the groat 
requisites in married life. You may 
have great trials and iterplexitieB in 
your business with the world, but do 
not therefore^ carry to your home & 
clouded or oontrawated brow. Your* 
wife may have many trials, wjudi, 
though ^ less magnitude, may have 
been as hard to bear. A kind, con- 
oUiating word, a tender look, #vill do 
wonders in chdsing from her ftrow all 
clouds of gloom. You encounter your 
difficulties in the open air, fanned by* 
heaven's cool breezes ; but your wife is 
often shut in from these healthful in- 
duences, and her health fsils, and her 
spirits lose their' elasticity. But, oh i 
bear with her; she has trials and sor- 


vam Ad wh&ehfretam « aibrm^saf but 
which YCU( tendemia can deprive of 
101 thefr ai^goSih. Motioe kind^ her 
mie attontieiis anft to inromoto 
^nryxnuSork llaan^titiipiraiemsRw 
a mutter 4>f fficurie, and pass them bgr» 
at €he san^ time being veiy sure ho 
rffioerve any aaniasion of what you ros^ 
eonaidser due to you. Do not traat her 
with indHSersnoe, if you would not 
sear and palsy her heart, which, watered 
by kindness, would, to the latest day of 
your eKistenoe, throb with sincere and 
constant affection. Sometimes yield 
your wishes to hers. She has prefer- 
ences as strong as you, and if may he 
just as trying fo yield her choice as to 
you. Do you find it hard to yield some- 
times? Think you it is not difficult 
for her to give up always? Jf you 
never yield to her w^hes, there is 
danger that she will think you are self- 
ish, and care only for yourself, and 
with such feelings she cannot love you 
as she might. Again, show yourself 
manly, bo that your wife can look up 
to you and feel that you will act nobly, 
and that she oau confide in your judg- 
ment. ^ 

DETiAYS. 

HT ROBERT BOUTHWEL — 1519. 

[Wo copy the following verses from 
an old English book, and believe their 
promptings just as good as though they 
were not two hundred and jifty^ven 
years old I] 

SnirN delays they breed remorse : 

Take thy time, s^hlle time Is lent thee; 

Creeping snofis hove weakest force ; 

Fly their faultiest thou repent thee ; 

Good is best when sooner wroujcht, 

Ling’rixig lafiomrs come to nought. 

Hoist up sail whOo gale doth lost, 

Tide and wiad stay no maa’splea.sure I 

8eek not time, when time is past, 

Sober speed is wisdom's leisure : 

After wits are dearly bouglit, 

Let tby fore-wit guide thy thought 

Time wears adl his leeks befVire ; 

Take thou hold upon Ids torehead t 

Wimn he does, Jhe turns no more 
And behind his scalp is naked. 

Works atUoumod have many stays; 

Long demurs breed new dele's. 
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HOME, AND ITS PLEASURES. 

Ifi there any other word».ui the vo- 
cabulary of BStiouB thet is so cxpres- 
«ivG> $0 fi|{agge8tiT6| so gentle, and so 
important in its wide signification as 
that which heads our article ? Home I 
What a talisman it is, what a spell, 
what an invocation! Is there any 
heart, old or young, that does not beat 
responsive to the sound of that one 
word? Is there any brain so dull into 
which it does not flash with a gush of 
suggestive congruous fascinations f We 
have all had a home. Perhaps we 
have nc3^ all got one ; but we have cer- 
tainly sdl had one. Change of time 
and circumstances may have sohufieted 
ns about the great world, that we feel 
too cosmopolitan ; and in an easy adap- 
tation to all places, and to all sorts of 
men, wo lose that home feeling which 
makes some spot an individuality as 
it were, which nothing else shall be like. 
Pei haps there are many who, with a 
philosophic reach above common 
feeling, hold aloof from the domes- 
ticity of society, and with a self-in- 
flicted Pariahiam, if we may be allowed 
the exprdlsion, will not be of a home 
homely ; but these are the eccentrici- 
ties oi human nature. We speak of 
and we speak to the masses, and to 
them we say you have all homes, or 
you all had homes. 

All men, then, have lost a home, are 
trying t 9 make a home, or are striv- 
ing to keep one that they have. Every- 
body has luB or her ideal of some- 
where, of some place of rest, ot 
complete satisfaction, where the roar 
and the din ot the great world may not 
enter, or if heard at all, would be es- 
teemed for its contrast to the serenity 
within — a home, in fact, for without 
serenity there is no home. We used 
to think in our very young days, that 
the highest title that man could give 
to man was his most Serene Highness ; 
and we now think that a man who is 
happy in his home, at his own fireside, 
with the partner of his heart smiling 
gently upon him, and his little children 
looking like shining content (as some 
author has it), is to all intents and 
purposes a Serene BigUnee^, If such a 


one be not, why then, as Othello says^ 
** chaos has come agahi/' 

Let us look at that biic^ merchant 
upon the mart of uationB— fire in his 
eye, keen calculation in every muscle 
of his face, his brow tinted with some- 
thing of the colour of tlfe yellow hre 
he straggles and pants for. He has his 
moments when with moistened e^es 
and faint sighs, he thinks of his child- 
hood's home, of his father's fireside ; 
and when there will rise up before 
him the dim spectral band of past com- 
panions, of past affections — ^his mo- 
ther’s tender glonoe, his father’s coun- 
sel, the playful tenderness of a sister's 
love; and in comparison with that 
lost home, not lost through fault or 
folly of his, but swalloweti up in the 
Tortex of time, he will for the mo- 
ment think lightly of his bills, and 
bonds, and balances, his usuries, and 
his cash accounts , and his dream will 
be yet to moke a home where there 
shall be smiles and peace. t* 

For what is it that yonder pale stu- 
dent consumes the nightly oil? Is it 
for fame^ The empty applause of 
those whom in liiS*heart of hearts h© 
holds but cheaply ? Ah, no — he is striv- 
ing for a home Ho pictures to him- 
self the vine-clad porch of some simple 
cottage, and himself upon the threshold, 
with the hand of her whom he lovei 
in hia, and all tho world beyond them 
banished from their contemplation. 
These men, then, are striving to make 
a home. They may never reach the 
goal of their ambition. They may, 
when the harbour of refuge is witliin 
their sight, sink fainting by the way ; 
or they may find that habit is as strong 
*as this first aspiration after a home, 
andjbhey go on then striving until the 
grave closes the account, and gives 
them a quiet home indeed. But stiU 
they l^ve happiness in the pursuit, if 
to them it were but kn ignis fatuus 
which they never much cared to leaoh. 

Some are battling to regain a lost 
home. They have hod the blessing, 
and treated it like a bauble, until it 
slipped from them, pnly then showing 
itself to them, os tne shadows of ad- 
verse circumstances roll between them 
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and it, what » jewel they hare lost; 
axfd home is something aJun to lore, 
in the respect that, once lost, it is not 
easily recovered again. But such per- 
sons will commence their pursuits, and 
through the crowds of humanity, as 
thotigh feasibly looking for some re- 
membered but lost face, they will search 
for another home like unto the one that 
has left them. 

Home is the revirifying spell that I 
braces many a heart to do its duty. The 
mariner, on the wide ocean, as he clings 
to the fraU spar that is alone between 
him and eternity, thinks of his home, 
and his grasp tightens, for he feels that 
the spirit of that holy word has given 
him strength. The soldier, upon the 
scorehiDg plains of India, dreams of a 
homo at last in his native land ; and aa 
the watch fire pales at his feet, he smiles 
as the \ihion of his native village rises 
before his mind’s eye. The veriest 
vagrant that begs from door to door has 
his h<^ine, if it be but some deserted 
hovel into which to crawl at night, 
when tlie blasting wind is high and 
mighty. I'he home-spell is around and 
about us all. Hive tJhe raggedest urchin 
you can find in the groat city an alms of 
unwonled amount, and ten to on© but 
he Bhufilea home with it. The profane 
and vulgar are accustomed, whon they 
wish that any rude blusterer, upon a 
public occasion, should be quiet, to ad- 
vise him to go home.” Even they 
know that home is the kingdom of the 
heart; and in the thatched cottage, 
through which the hollow wind whistles, 
as well as in the gorgeous palatial pile, 
redolent of warmth and perfumes, the 
home-spell lingers, and there is no place 
like it. * 

A happy home ! Oh, what a ppell 
there is in the words ! Can human am- 
bition point to a higher hope than that, 
unless it abandons this great sphere and 
fixes its gaze u^on immortalityr And 
after all, what is immortality, and the 
God-like hope of Christianity, but a' 
happy home for ever? Is there any- 
thing in the wide world so gracious to 
heart as the hon^ fire-side t Home- 
voices, their aighti^and sounds ? Home 
tears ever have in them a redeeming joy 
that makes them all but celestial 


The m4n who, with humble meaUfl 
and quiet wiskee,-— the man with a mind 
attuned to the hormonios, knd to the 
beauties of nature, who haa^a home 
where envy and unthankfulneas find no 
place, where dear domestic love and 
gentleness are the presiding angels, is 
indeed a Serene Highness; and long 
may he continue so, and may our happy 
country be ever celebrated as the land 
of Home and Hearts. 


CANDLES. 

The manufa(j|ture and introduc- 
tion of candles amongst the domes- 
tie conveniencies of life have been in 
a manner no less productive of refine- 
^ment in the taste and habits of oommu- 
’nities than wore those* of soap and 
glass ; and although the time at which 
they were first used is not exactly 
known, yet tboir consumption has been 
daily extending more and more, parti- 
cularly of late yeins, notwithstanding 
the many and refined means devised by 
the inquiring spL it of the time to illu- 
mine the hamlet as well as the meti'O- 
polis, the dwelling of the humble me- 
chanic as well as tho court of the 
monarch. 

From the remotest period substitutes 
have been found for supplying by ai*t 
the place of the great luminary of day 
during the intervals of his absoueC ; it 
appears, however, that not caddies, but 
lamps, were generally used, in which 
oil was contained in the way that sug- 
gested itself as most convenient. In 
Holy Writ many references are made to 
candles and candle- sticks; and con- 
formably to the idea now attached to 
these terms, a person might suppose 
that the manufaetiu'e was no novelty in 
those remote ages ; but, upon further 
consulting the same sacred record, it 
will be observed that these terms were 
used either in a metaphorical sense, or 
otherwise the translators have been at 
fault ill rendering the meaning of a 
word in the Oriental tongue by one 
which does not express the same in 
modern languages ; for, that the candle- 
sticks were intended to support lamps, 
not candles, is plain from he instruo- 
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tioDB MoflM xmiTod^om tkn Almighty 
for making the golden yndk^ijftiiok : — 
^ And thou sholt make &m bomi laisgM 
thereof, and idioH the lamiuB 
ihereof, that ihi^ maiy give light ow 
agamst it’* Fnmtar tesIdmonieB, show- 
ing that oli^ o£L wan amidoydd for 
those hunpSf may ho found in the book 
of Levitacoa* from whic^ as well as 
from the feregioin& it is plain that 
candles were not in use amaam ^e 
ancient Jews. The authors of Greece 
and Home were equally ignorant of the 
candle^ and although Pliny and other 
wiitere mention it, yet the only infor- 
mation*' to be gathered from them is, 
that their candle oonsidfaed of strings of 
flax, imbned or coTered over with pitch 
or wax. 


THE STEBteOSCOPE AND THE 
DAGHERREOTyPE. 

As far back as 1838, Professor Wheat- 
stone announced a remarkable discovery 
in binocular vision (sight with two 
eyes), which had the effect of deceiving 
the senses so completely, that mere 
diuwingS;^ seen under peculiar ciroum- 
stanoes, were converted into solid and 
projecting bodies. Since then the in- 
genious discovery has been modified, 
and mueb impi’oved by Sir David Brew'- 
atcr. This, however, had not the effect 
of bringing the wonders of the discovery 
proininen^y before public notice ; and 
it was not until it had received the 
publicity of the Exhibition, and the 
assistance of a talented photographer in 
adapting his art to the discovery, that 
the nature and value of the stereoscope 
became at all understood, at least, be- 
yond the circle of a few scientific socie- 
ties. No language can convey an 
adequate idea of i^e wonderful disco- 
very. It may be observed, however, 
that the stereoscope somewhat resem- 
bles, in appcaiance, a double o^nei'a- 
glasa. Two pictures of a person or 
group of persons taken at slightly 
different angles (go as to correspond as 
near as possible with the different angles 
of the eyes), are required to produce 
the illusion of solidity. The two upper 
glasses of the Stereoscope, which we 
place to the eyes, form a sort of squint 


oiroumstances, two objects are seen-as 
threg^ the same rule that one is aeea 
as two. So with the atereoscope ; the 
two pastures of the one object are con- 
verted into three ; only one, however, 
is seen, and that (by theiAifleoted images 
cdthe two falling at the same time upon 
either eye) ns a perfect solid projecting 
body, or series of distinct bodies, ac- 
coramg to the snlsiect introduced in the 
picture. Imagine a family group of five 
or fix persons so represent^, each one, 
to the eight, is separated from the other 
with a perfect roundness and fulness of 
nature. Length, breadth, thickness, and 
distance from each other are each dis- 
tinctly visible; and if the group be 
taken from the middle of the room, so 
(is it found through the stereoscope, 
each figure standing alone, forward and 
detached from the wall or groundwork 
of the picture. The space behind is 
clearly seen, and if one of the persons 
represented be holding forvvnril ji boot 
or other article, it is not seen fiat as in 
a picture, but round and forward as in 
a model, so that the eye can easily mark 
the distance of theabody from the book, 
and vice versa. To produce Ibis asto- 
nishing illusion through tlie stereo- 
scope, it is necessaiy that the utmost 
accuracy and delicacy of touch should 
be observed in the two pictures to be 
viewed. They must bo taken also at 
the exact angles, so t^iat their reflected 
images may fall on cither eye, conse- 
quently daguerreotype pictui'es aie pe- 
culiarly adapted for the instrument. 
Daguerreotype pictures are necossarily 
exact in every respect ; being a work of 
nature itcannot possibly err ; and hence 
it h that the astonishiug discovenea of 
Wheatstone and Brewster remained in 
1 confparative abeyance until M. Claudet 
I came forward and appUed his beautiful 
I produ^ions to the instrument. Let 
any felnily at the present time sit for 
st^oscopic Daguerreotype pictures in 
a group or singly (f<»r the discovery is 
now being extensively applied to por- 
traiture), and their great ^reat cheat 
grandson’s children may as easily see 
tiiem in youth, lilfc, expression, and 
almost movement, as their own immi^ 
diate circle of acquointanoep* 
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We liear a great deal of tallt ajb<mt tbet 
money whicli ie aometiiiieft paid fesr 
eggs of choioe kinde of poultry for 
purpose of iueubatiou^ atnd intend very 
eoun to join ithe htw aaid dry, and talk 
about it too ; but wben coneidar the 

ease with wyoh pro^kkCtive fo^ls znight 
be procured and the price often 
given for new4aid eggs, for eating and 
domeatic purpoees^ ie a matter mvuk 
more astonishing. The attention of 
farmers has lately been repeatedly 
called to this subje^, and some few are 
giving it the notice which it so much 
merits. Poultry is a kind of'^stodt 
which fits in readily with other animals, 
consumes produce which would other- 
wise bo wasted, requires little space, 
and yields a return during Ufe, ae well 
as when killed for the mark^ iHThe 
kind of fowl best adapted to the pur- 
poses of tlioae who wish to supply the 
markets is a much disputed question > 
but without losing a season in length- 
ened deliberation, it is easy temporarily 
to fix on the kmd which appears beat, 
and, while realisinggfrom them, experi- 
ments on other kinds may be carried on 
at small expense and trouble. The 
Spanish fowl lays an egg more magnifi- 
cent in size than that of any other kind 
of fowl ; these eggs have been known to 
weigh as much as four ounces, while 
those which usually supply our rnwr- 
kets are from two to two and a half. It 
may be worthy the consideration of 
tlio&e who collect eggs for the market, 
whether eggs sell better for exceeding 
tho usual size, and worthy the conside- 
ration of the housekeeper wnether such 
eggs are better for domestic puiposes. 
It has been affirmed by one of our best 
judges, that there is so much less rich- 
ness in the Spanish fowl’s egg than in 
that of the Cochin-China, that two eggs 
of tho last wouM make as goot a cus- 
tard as three of the first. There is 
groat differtnee of opinion about the 
laying properties of the Sjianish fowls ; 
some persons find them excellent layers, 
while many complain that, although 
their eggs are veajr large, the number 
which they lay is very smalL The 


Bpanlah £!»wFa hi foniw 

emd the hr #luke. Tka Bark** 
ing fdm m Sii^ 

buk hm c h sia ie tcig as « lairer votiaa 

greatly in diffiamt tkal0 

liwhi, Ixhc the Bpaalfeb, aro^ sotoa- 

rimes eompbuned of aa indiffereBt 
layera, and amnatimea pxaiaed for 
b^ig vety g»«Ml in that jEMtrtkmlari 
The stggi are white and good k flavousr. 
The Coobin^ina fowfi ky a great 
number of eggi^ aald have one good 
quality which wotdd till well in> the 
hands of peraona aassona to hove a 
regular supply for the markolB; they 
do not, like most kind of fowlk, leavo 
us without eg^ for months together 
during the winter, but the supply from 
them is almost a» good then aa at other 
seasons of the year winter is a, time 
*wben eg^ will idw^s geolise a good 
price. The Coohm-China eggs are of 
medium size, being larger than those of 
the game fowl, smaller than the 
.Spanish, about as large as those which 
usually supply Ihe markets. Those 
Cochin-Cbiiia hens which may be cosh 
sidea-ed the best layers will resort to 
the nest and deposit an egg dgUy, with 
uninterrupted regukrity for many 
weeks together. These besi layers are 
disriuguished from those which ai*e sub- 
ject to the freak of nature of I aying two 
eggs in one day, for which unusual 
activity the owners often have no i-ea- 
son to bo grateful. There are few per- 
sons who keep Cochin-China fowls who 
do not meet with instances of this un- 
natural fecundity, but it is generally at 
the expense either of regularity in the 
supply — of a perfected eggshell— or of 
fertility in tho egg. Soft eggs are often 
dropped without interrupting the daily 
laying. The Cochin-China eggs are 
liaiticularly delicate and fine in fiavoun 
Tho shell is more deeply tinted than 
that of any other kind of fowl, being 
variously tinged with shades of buff and 
chocolate, and sometimes tettered over 
with chalk^-lookiag specks, which give 
it a peculiarly delicate, pwMike 
peaiunce. The chocolate tint is moiw 
admired than the yellow. As this 
colouring in the eggshell is peculiar to 
the breed, a depth of shade is valued by 
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connoiABeurs; butifc is not 
for perfectly true bred fowls, unpoited 
fowls as well as those wHoti hate been 
bred here^ will som^mes lay egg* 
not very vemioh more coloured than 
those m the geune fowl, and even 
the same hen will lay eggs of 
different shades. In beauty of form 
and plumage there are few fowls which 
excel the game fowl; their quarrel* 
some disposition, howerer (although 
exaggerated by some authors), exists in 
a Buflolent degree to render keeping a 
number together troublesome and even 
dangerous to themselves. In prodUo* 
ing fowhi for the table these would be 
less profitable than larger sorts, aa giv- 
ing less weight of meat, but the 
chickens are very delicious in flavour, 
aa are also the eggs. The egg is rather 
email, with a ijnted shell. The families 
which now go under the name of 
Hamburghs are considered good layers. 
These are the fowls among which the 
decision of the farmer is most likely to 
hesitate; but whatever breed may be 
fixed on let it be kept pwre, and with 
cleanliness and tibtmdant feeding, per- 
haps therg is no kind which would not 
m«^e an ample return. Although, per- 
haps, no fowls match the Cochin-China 
in the number of eggs which they lay, 
most are pretty good layers af well cared 
for, and abundantly fed. Where food 
has to be purchased, and a large sup- 
ply of eggs is desii'ed, it is the best 
economy»to buy the best com and meal, 
and to give the fowls as much as they 
con eat. When the owner possesses 
refuse corn for which he can find no 
ready market, the case is different, and 
a little waste does not matter, as it 
would do if the food were paid for. 

THE TOMATO. 

To many persons there is something 
unpleasant, not to say disgusting, in the 
flavour of this excellent fruit. It has, 
however, long been used for culinary 
purposes in various countries of Eu- 
rope. Dr. Bennett, a professor of some 
oelebiity, considers it an invaluable 
article of diet, and ascribes to it very 
impoitaut medicinal properties. He 


declares 1, That the tomato is one of 
the most powerful deobstruents of thp 
MaUriet Medicas and that, in all those 
affeodons of the liver and other m^ns 
where calomel is indicated, it is pro- 
bably the moat effbcUve and 
harmful remedial agent known in the 
profession. % That a chemical extract 
will be obtained feom it, which will al- 
together supersede the use of calomel 
in the cure of diseases, fl. That he has 
suocessfully treated diarrhoea with this 
erdcle alone. 4. That when used as an 
article of diet, it is almost a sovereign 
remedy for dyspepsia and indigestion. 
5. That persons in ordinary should 
make use of it, either raw, cooked, or 
in the form of a catsup, with their doily 
food, as it is the most healtb^p article 
in the materia aUmentaria, I^ofessor 
Itafinesque, of France, says : — ** It is 
eveiMhere deemed a very healing ve- 
getable, and invaluable article of food.’* 
Dungleson says ; — ** It may be looked 
upon as one of the most wholesome and 
valuable esculents that belong tb the 
vegetable kingdom.” Professor Dickens 
asserts that it may be consider^jd more 
wholesome than other acrid sauce. 
A writer in the Farmer's Register says : 
— ** It has been tried by several persons 
with decided sucoess. They were af- 
flicted with a chronic cough, the pri- 
mary cause of which, in one case, was 
supposed to be diseased liver — in ano- 
ther, diseased lungs. It mitigates, and 
sometimes effectually checks, a fit of 
coughing. The method most commonly 
adopted in preparing this fruit for dally 
use, is to cut them in slices, and serve 
with salt, pepper, and vinegar, as you 
do cucumbOTB. To stew them ; remove 
, them ripe from the vines, slice up, aud 
put them in a pot over the stove or fire 
without water. Stew them slowly, and 
when d^ne, put in a small piece of 
good butter, and eat them as you do 
apple-elvuce. Some add a little flour, 
and br^ fin<fly crumbled.*’ 

• — — 

BEMARK8 ON POULTRY. 

Fbbdino. — This subject is not generally 
so well attended to it deserves ; it is 
true, where fowls have a good run they 
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can provide tUezuBelw with many a 
dainty morsel, and will do well with one 
l^ood feed of com per day; but it is 
not always that persons keeping fowls 
can aocointnodate them thus extensive- 
ly, and it is therefore neoessary to pro- 
vide what they require by artifioial 
means. Most fanciers are aware that 
fowls require other things besides sound 
com for their welfare, ^suoh as green 
and animal food, calcareous matter and 
grit ; and I consider it absolutely ne- 
oessary for them to be supplied with 
these, more pai*ticularly whild laying 
and moulting. The green food may 
consist of grass, lettuces, chicory, cab- 
bage, &c. The animal food is naturally 
— snails, beetles, grubs, worms, maggots, 
&c. ; and, when a supply of these fail, 
then butchers* ofFaJ, t^low-ohandlers’ 
groavofl, or any refuse meat, will bh< 
found very advantageous. In winter, 
an allowance of fat will bo found bene- 
ficial, as, by the internal combustion of 
the carbon, of which fat is principally^ 
comjloRcd, the animal heat will bo sus- 
tained, and, consequently, laying will 
be promoted. Calcareous matter enters 
largely into the fu^ation of bones and 
egg-shells. Chalk, in small pieces, is 
recommended; but 1 do not find the 
fowls very fond of eating it ; naturally 
they eat tlie shells of snailB, and other 
small laud shells, which, with the hard 
coveiinga of beetles and other insects, 
contribute largely to the production of 
egg shells. Kgg-shellB, thrown from the 
liouse, are greedily eaten. The best 
substitute I have found to consist of 
bone powder, a small quantity of which 
may be given daily in their food ; and 
this I have found to cure some of my 
high bred hens of laying soft eggs, when 
a regular cramming with chalk did no{ 
succeed. Hempseed, linseed, and sun- 
flower-seed, are very nutritious, and 
conducive of laying. For rearing young 
chickens. I have found mflk-curds 
(whore easily obtained), mixed with 
ground oats, to be the best food ; where 
not obtainable, I use ground oats, mixed 
with water, with a small quantity of 
bone-powder added; or rice, parboiled 
and rolled in groifhd oats or barley-meal, 
60 aa to separat« the grains. And a 


piece of buUuok's liver, boiled bard and 
grated, is also an excellent occasional 
treat for the^ittle dbackens. Ducks are 
famous trenchermen, and require to be 
filled. I have found stinging-nettles,, 
chopped and moistened with pot-liquor 
or wash, and mixed with a small quan- 
tity of pollard or meal, to be a cheap 
food, and, with an occasional feed of 
com, they thrive well on it. 


ACTION AND RK-ACTION IN 
FARMING. 

Fences operate in two ways, — if good, 
they are a defence ; if poor, anrofience. 

Many a fitrmcr, by too sparingly seed- 
ing his new meadows, has had to cede 
his whole farm. 

Eveiy former should see daily every 
animal he has, and inspept its condition. 
Weekly visits, as with some, soon re- 
sult in weakly animals. 

The man who provides well sheltered 
cotos for his sheep in winter, will soon 
find plenty of coats for his own back. 

A good housewife should not bo a 
person of **one idea/* but should be 
equally familiar with flower-garden and 
flour-barrel; and though her le»con 
should be to lessen expense, yet the 
scent of a fine rose should not be less 
valued than the ca&h in the till. If 
her husband is a skilful sower of grain, 
she is equally skilful as a sewer of gar- 
ments; he keeps hi^ hoes bright by 
use, she keeps the hose of the whole 
family in order. 


ON THE CHOICE OFSPBCTACLEfl. 

iSfectacles are usually manufactured 
of an oval form and small size to render 
them more elegant ; but, as regards 
their utility, it is infinitely preferable 
that they should be large and round, 
covering not only the globe of the eye, 
but also a part of its vicinity. This is 
especially necessary for coloured glasses 
employed to mitigate the impression of 
light, in the cases of photophobia, and 
congestion and chronic inflammation of 
the internal membranes. The border of 
such glasses should extend to the mar* 
giuof the orbit; otherwise the light, 
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Semethbig aimflar is true of lenses 
when they eve iwid«nd toe small ; re- 
fraction tabes |»kH3e only f<»^ ob^eots 
placed in Bront of the eye, whilst Ihose 
placed above, below, or laterally, es- 
pedaily during 13ia movements of the 
oxgan, ^present tirair natural image. A 
very disagreeable confusion and in* 
ei^tudi^ of vision, snd sometimes 
d^opis, results from this. These 
effects are more marked when the 
glasses are bi-convez or hi-coucave ; for 
then their diminished curvature at the 
oircumferenoe causes vision to bo less 
blear than in loBking through the centre. 
To obviate this inoonvenienoe, peri- 
Bcopic glasses, that is to say, in the 
meniscus form, may be advantageously 
employed, convex-concave for the 
preabytic (with predominance of con- 
Toxitv) and concave convex for the my- 
opic (with predominance of concavity). 
As to the ‘glasses of cylindrical surface, 
1 ba>e not yet been able to form 
a conbluBivo opinion in regard to 
thorn. In general it has appeared to me 
that they have no appreciable advan- 
tages, and that if they ore to he used, 
they shonld be chosen of a number a 
little mor^ feeble than other glosses. 

The framework of spectacles should 
be light and of proper dimensions. If 
it be too large and broad their iin»’uo- 
Lility is lost, and the eyes are fatigued 
by the vacillation of the image ; if it be 
too narrow and heavy the temples are 
compressed, pain and a feeling of un- 
easiness are produced in the psHs near 
the eye, ana secondarily in this organ, 
and the sight is thus affected. The 
glasses should be neiliLer too near nor 
too far from each other; if this con- 
sideiation is not attended to, diplopia 
and other anomalies of vision may 
result. 

In wearing Ri)ectacles they should be 
carefully placed parallel, and not ob- 
liquely to the iris ; for the oblique 


inddesibe of f&e ?aye impairs the clea^ 
neasofte jimago. If brought too ne^ 
the eye th^ hinder the movements of 
the mhb the tznnepaiwnDe of the 
glwea i« destroyed by the contset of 
&e ^ie, of iimf end of mucus. 
Sqmd oare shmild be observed no{ to 
remove them too flsr, and place them 
moee or leas low upon the nose, which 
changes thsir mode of refraction, and 
gives them a diffezeni power from that 
which their number indicates. To 
speak generally, they ehotild be placed 
as near the eyelids as may be without 
causing them to come in contact with 
the (dUa. In this respect the confor- 
mation of the nose, of the eyes, and the 
edge of the orbit, may oocaaioii difficul- 
ties which should be vanquished by tbe 
optician in giving to the frames the 
1 particular form which the circumstances 
requu'e. 

Tears, transpiration, the vapour ex- 
haled in ihe respiration, and that con- 
tained in the air, are deposited more or 
less upon the glasses of speotUcles. 
They should, therefore, be occasionally 
taken off and carefully wiped with a 
piece of fine linen, , or, what is better, 
fine wash-leather, when they arc laid 
aside, the brnface of the glasses should 
not be brought in contact with the 
objects on which they are placed, for, 
esi>©cially if convex, they are easily 
scratched by the contact of dust, foreign 
suhstanoes, and the inequalities of the 
surWes with which they are brought in 
contact. They should be placed ojien, 
on their border, or folded with the 
branches placed underneath to protect 
the glasses. The purity of the material 
of the glasses and the i^olish ot thoir 
soi’faoeg are essential. 

When spectacles are necessary iiho 
following rules will determine whether 
you really require tlie aid of glasses. 
When we are obliged to remove small 
objects ^ a considerably distance from 
the eye m order to see them distinctly. 
Tf we find it iieoeasary to get more light 
tliau formerly, a^, for instance, to place 
the candle between the eye and the 
object. If, on looking at, and atten- 
tively considering a-aiear object, it 
fatigues the eye and becomes confused. 
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or if it appeanv to hare a Mntd of dim- 
ness or mist before it. Whe& small 
planted letters are seen to ron into each 
other, and hence by looking stedfastly 
on them, appear double or treble. If 
the eyes are so fatigaed by a little ex- 
ercise, that we are (bilged to shut them 
fronr time to*time^ to as to relieve 
them by lookitig at difi^at objects. 
When all these eircuiastances ooneur, 
or any of them separately takes place, 
it will be necessary to seek assistance 
from glasses, which will ease the eyes, 
and in some degree cdieok their tendency 
to become worse ; whereas, if they be 
not assisted in time, the weakness will 
be considerably increased, and the eyes 
be impaired by the efforts they are 
compelled to exert. 


MINUTENESS OF OBJECTS. 

WiiiLP! pondering on the ** world's 
around world's stupendous rolling," 
among which our globe, vast as it is, 
seems -but an atom, we are astounded 
by the immensity of the universe. No 
less astonished must we be when, turn- 
ing from the consideration of the mighty 
'whole, we contemplafe the minute sub- 
divisions of the material world. Though 
it is nut true that matter may be infi- 
nibly subdivided, in the strict and ex- 
tended nense of the word, yet it is de- 
monstrublo that it can be subdivided 
beyomt any fractional part which can 
bo indicated by figures. In other 
words, although Nature lias her limits, 
tbt y extend farther in minuteness, as 
\A eli ill vastnoss, than our powers of 
conception can enable us to apprehend 
\yitliout going fartiier than the case of 
animalcula, as exhibited by the magni- 
f} iug powers of the microscope, we can 
asceri^iu that auimalcuU themselw^s, 
.^0 sniull as to bo impalpable to the 
naked eye, are preyed upon by otbeis 
much smaller ^han they, as thfy are 
to the vegetable or animal productions 
oil which they exist. A single grain of 
blue vitriol will give a fine blue tinge to 
.six gallons of water; and to a similar 
(jiiautity leas than a grain of cochineal 
^\ill communicate a*fine bright purple. 
A single gi-ain of xx^k will» for many 


yaac^gm a wy pmoptiM^ 
a room in which it » phiced. Tet th9 
air which it emii pertome is 
ercrymatawt maldtoig wayte the 
perfumed air cf the oxhwnfSl 
sphere. 

STATI81TOS OP MXTSCTOAB 
MWEK. 

Mast haa the pa^ec of imitating almost 
every motion bint that of fii^t. To 
effect ihece he has, in maturity and 
health, 60 bonce ia his hand, 60 in bis 
Ihighs and legs, 62 in his arms and 
hands, and 67 in his .trunk. He has 
also 484 muscles^ His heart mam 64 
pulsations in a minute, and therefore 
3,840 in an hour, ajod ^160 in a day. 
There are also three complete drou]^ 
tions of his blood in the short space of 
an hour. In respect to the comparative 
speed of animated beings, and of im- 
^led bodies, it may be remarked that 
size and construotion seem to have little 
influence, nor as oomparative strength, 
though one body giv^ any quantity of 
motion to another is said to lose so 
much of its own. The sloth is by no 
means a small animal, and yet it can 
travel only fifty paces in a day ; a woim 
crawls only five inches in 50 seconds ; 
but a lady-bird can fly twenty million 
times it own length in less than an hour. 
An Elk can run a mile and a half in 
7 minutes ; an antelojie, a mile in a mi- 
nute ; the wild mule of Tartary has a 
speed even greater than that; an eagle 
can fly 18 leagues in an hour; and a 
canary falcon cjui even reach 250 leagues 
lu the short space of 16 hours. A vio- 
lent -wind travels 60 miles an hour; 
sound 1,142 English feet in a second. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN CLOCKS 
AND BAROMETERS. 

Foutunatelt, at thepi'esent day. clocks 
and watches are so plentiful that but 
yery few persons would like to regulate 
their time by the flowers of the field. 
It is, however, interesting to notice the 
various influentjes and effects of the 
weather in relation to plants as weR as 
animals, and there can be no doubt 
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t^h&tever that much majbalaanied by 
studying thah^ action there aro 
but ten of the oq^uinootiBlplaDifi which 
epen at atafced hoors^ the two first on 
the follo|nag list are taken from tho4e 
which 6hut at a given hour : 

O'Oodt. Englah Nimutk Sdea^ Sfamts. 

1. ProUfetotts pink .«,.t>ianihuB prolifer. 

3. Marsh sow thistle. ^.Bonehas palustris. 

3. Yellow goatVbeiard Trogapogon pratense. 

4. Yellow dovirs-bit. .I^eontodonautunmato 
fi. Oommoti sow-thistleSonchuB oleraeeus. 

. f Spotted faawkwoedHypoohcorisinaoulata 
‘ t Narrow lasted do.Hieraoittmuinbellatara 

7. Broad-leafed do Hieracium sabaudum. 

3. Narrow -leafed do. .. Hloraclnm auricula, 
f* Sdiooth-leafed do Hypochcerls glabra. 

\ Caroline Mallow . Mulva Caroliniana, 

1 0. Garden lettuce Laotuea satlva. 

IL Alpine bastard - 

hawkweed Grepis Alpina. 

12. Blue-flowered AU ^ 

pine ....t Sonchus AlpinuB. 

To this curious time-piece a couple of 
vegetable barometers may be added, 
■which act upon similar principles, and 
arc, likewiao, sufficiently accurate for 
the gardener and farmer. The first 
barometer is the African marigold, or 
Oalondu^ pluviaUs. If the African 
marigold does not open its fiowers in 
the morning about seven o’clock you 
are sure to have rain that day, except it 
is to bo accompanied with thunder. 
The second barometer is the Siberian l 
sovv-thisllc, or Sonchus Sibei. us. If; 
the flowers of the Siberian thistle keep 
open all night, you are sure of rain next 
day. 


Muli^eT) Wjne. — A dd to one quart 
of wine one pint of water and one 
tablespoonful of allspibe; boil thono^ 
together a few minutes ; beat up six 
eggs with sugar to your taste ; pour the 
hSiling wine on the eggs, stirring it all 
the time. Be careful not to pour tho 
eggs into the wine, or they will curdle. 

^ttVLLSD WIMB (IM V£BBE). 

First, my dear madam, you must take 
Nine ogs;B, which carefully you’ll break ; 
Into a bowl you’ll drop the white, 

The yolks into another by it. 

Like Betsy, beat the whites with switch 
Till they ap][>oar quite froth’d and rich— 


Another hand the yolks must beat 
Wiffi sugar, which wilt make them aweet; 
Throe or four spoanafuls maybe ^11 do, . 
Though some, paxhaps, Would take but twt 
Into a skillet next youll pour 
A bdttle of good wine, or mere; 

But half a pint of water, too, 

Or it may prove too ttrong^for you; 

And while the eggs hf two are beating,* 

The wine and water may be hosting , 

But when it oomes to boiling heat, 

The yelks and whites together beat 
With half a pint of water more, 

Mixing them wall, then gently pour 
Into the skillet with Uie wine, 

And stir it briskly alt the time. 

Then pour it off into a pitcher. 

Grate nutmeg in to make It rioher. 

Then drink it hot, — for he ’s a tool 
Who lets such precious liquid cool. 

, Six Beasonb fob Planting an 
O aCHABD.— -1. Would you leave au 
iuheritauee to your children? Plant 
au orchard. No other investinont of 
money and labour ill, in the long run, 
pay BO well. 2. Would you^ mak(* 
home pleasant — the abode of the social 
virtues? Plant an orchard. Nothing 
better promotes, among neighbours, a 
feeling of kindnegfc and good-will than 
a treat of good fruit, often repeated. 
3. Would you remove from your 
children the strongest temjitations ,to 
steal ? Plant an orchard. If children 
cannot obtain fruit at home, they 
are ve’y apt to steal it; and when 
they have learned to steal fruir, they 
|aio in a fair way to learn to steal 
j horses, 4. Would you cultivate a < on 
stant feeling of thankful nes.s towards 
the great giver of ail good ? Plant an 
orchard. By having constantly b(‘f<>re 
you one of the greatest blessings given 
to man, you must be hardened indeed 
if ^ou are not influenced by a spirit of 
humility and thankfulnes«?. 6. Would 
you have your children love their 
home^ respect their parents while liv- 
ing, rtud venerate thbir memory when 
dead — in all their wanderings look back 
upon the home of their youth as a 
sacred spot — an oasis in the great wil- 
derness qf the world ? Then plant an 
orchard. 6. In short, if you wish to 
avail yourself of Vtlie blessings of a 
bountiful Providence, which are within 
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your reaoL, must plaUt on orchard. 
Aud when you do it, Bccthat you plant 
good fruit * The best ca» the cheapest. 

PreI’a’eahon (Hf Liquid Glue.— A ll 
chemists are aware that when a solution 
of glue (geh^tine) is heated and cooled 
several i^es in contact with the air, it 
loses the property of forming a jelly. 
M. Gmelin observed, that a solution of 
isinglass, enclosed in a sealed glass tube 
and kept in a state of ebullition on the 
water-bath for seyeral days,' presented 
the same phenomenon, that is to say, 
tho glue remained fluid and did not 
form a jelly. The change thus pro- 
duced is one of the problems most 
difficult of solution in organic che- 
mistry. It may be supposed, however, 
that, in the alteration which the glue 
undergoes, the oxygen of the air or 
the water plays a principal part ; what 
loads me to think this is the effect pro- 
duced upon glue by a small quantity of 
nitric acid. It is well known that by 
treating gelatine with an excess of thii^ 
acid it is converted by heat into malic 
and oxalic acids, fatty matter, tannin, 
Ac. But it is not thus when this glue 
is treated with iti*weight of water and 
witli a small quantity of nitric acid ; by 
tliis means a gluo is obtained which 
preserves nearly all its primitive quali- 
ties, but Which has no longer the power 
of forming a jelly. Upon this piucess, 
which I communicated, is founded the 
Parisian manufacture of the glue which 
is sold in France under the title of 
“ OoUc Liquide ef Inalterable.** This 
glue being very convenient for cabinet- 
makers, joiners, pasteboard- workers, 
toy -makers, and others, as it is applied 
cold, I think it my duty, in order to 
increase its manufacture, to publish the 
process. It consists in taking ouq kilo- 
gramme of glue, and dissolving it in 
one litre of water, in a glazed pot over 
a gentle fire, on what is bettej in the 
water-bath, stirring it from *ime to 
time. Wlien all tne gluo is melted, 
200 giTU. of nitric acid (spec. grav. 1‘32; 
are to be poured in, in small quantities 
at a time. This addition produces an 
effervescence, owing to the disengage- 
ment of hypcnitlfoUB acid. When all 


the acid is added, the vessel is to be 
taken from the fire, and left to cooL I 
have kept the glue, thus prepared, in 
an open vessel dui^ more than two 
years, without its undergoing any 
change. It is vary convenient in ohe- 
mical operations ; 1 use it with advantage 
in* my laboratory for the preservation 
of various gases, by covering strips* of 
linen with it.-— CbTnp^cs B^ndwi (1862);^, 
dbemical Qaxtte^ 

FATTEKliro ov PlOB.— By direct ex- 
periment, it has been ascertained that 
pigs fatten much better on cooked than 
on raw food. This being the Qase, it is 
only waste oLtlme and materials, as 
also loss of fiesh, to attempt to fatten 
pigs on raw food of whatevei^ kind ; for 
although some sorts of food fatten bet* 
ter than others in the same stato^ yet 
; the same sort, when looked, fattens 
much faster and better than in a raw 
state. The question, therefore, simply 
is, w'nat is the best sort of food to cook 
for the purpose of fattening pigs ? Roots 
and grain of all kinds, when cooked, 
will fatten pigs. Potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, mangold- wurtzol, as 
roots ; and barley, oats, pofcse, beans, 
rice, Indian-com, as grain, will all fatten 
them when prepared. Which, then, of 
all these ingredients should be selected 
as the most nourishing, and, at the same 
time, most economical? Carrots aud 
parsnips, amongst roots, are not easily 
attainable in this country, and therefore 
cannot be regarded as economical food , 
and as to the other sorts of roots, wlien 
cooked, potatoes doubtless contain 
more nourishment than turnips, even 
in proportion to their former prices ; 
for it was easy to obtadn 10s. for a ton 
of Swedish turnips, as 8s. for a boll of 
forty stones of potatoes ; and yet pota- 
toes contained solid matter in the pro- 
portion of twenty-five to ten-and-a-half 
as regards turnips. It is now, however, 
questionable whether potatoes can bu 
depended on as a crop at such a ])rico 
as to fatten pigs On economically. But 
mangold-wurtzel presents properties for 
supporting animals which are worthy of 
attention. It contains fifteen per cent, 
of solid matter, po^toes having twenty- 
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fiireperceaU; buiit alW«r 

prpporiaoB of psufMA 
tkofie iiipadkato vhMk^Qtiiigily tk# ma*- 
ieriAlH<ofmufttil»-^4^ thxM 

they ooxviialii reaeodhr^ lAm dgwi 

l^iwMttoipBw Other mitEi- 
mmodb tirrmatter* 

■The driest pet«bo aparcent^ 99 

„ yellow tomip 9i „ 80 

„ mar.-’vihiitk. lof ,, 78 

So that the proportion of the proteifi 
oompouncla in the maneold-wurtzel is 
nearly twioe as great as m the potato. 


Lmi pB! yjBazTABnss. — ^Xt has been 
assumed that the principle of Ufa in 
vegetables ia of the same nature as that 
in animals. Dr. Haroet tasted this 
ouiious theory by means of chloroform. 
He found that if a drop or two of piuvi 
chloroform be iplaoed on the point of 
the common petiole of a leaf of the 
sensitive plant, the petiole is soon seen 
to droop, and directly afterwards .the 
leaflets collapse in succession, pair by 
pair, beginning with those that are 
situate at the extremity of each branch. 
A minute or two afterwards, most of the 
leaves neanthat on wluoh the chloroform 
is placed, and situate below it on the 
same stem, droop one after the other, 
and their leaflets collapse, although not 
in so decided a manner as those of the 
leaf to which the chloroform is applied. 

How TO Euis A Sow. — 1. Let him 
have hitf own way. % Allow him free 
use of mduey. 3. Buffer him to roam 
wUera he xdeasd8H>u the Sabbath. 4. 
Give him full access to wicked com- 
panions. 1>. Call him to no account ior 
his evenings. 6. Fui’nlsh him ivith no 
stated employment, I*uraue any of 
those ways, aud you will experience 
a most marvellous deliverance, or will 
have to mourn over a debased and 
ruined child. Thousands have realised 
the sad result, and have gone sorrowing 
to the grave. 


HAToniKa N»ot. — T hese I prefer on 
the ground, and formed of dmp turf, 
lined with dry heath aiid lincheu or 
liver-wort, collected from trees, Ac. The 
nest should be mad^ so large that the 


hm ona just not very deep, aad 
iHi a ipi udy M Mda at the bottom $a 
poaMfa4% aotimtidiio eggs may not lean 
against each other, or they are veiy 
mble to be brohea, ei|Meei<dly by the 
hone tumiflig; thm, A liithle S^tnb 
emS is also ngoed thing to be«^ the 
vevMBu Whflreeom^ 
mead groamd nests, and mtiaer don^. 
%thdtit isodmit^dtjMt^ hen that 
steahi a nest m a> hodge m ooppiee 
geoemllir bsstflibss att her sggs^ and 
brmgs home strong ehi ph s ns ; whereas, 
the one that sits (A homew m a dry bc« 

and her ^okena^e f^uentl;^ wea^^ 
whieh I attribute to the great evaporo* 
tion that takes place from the m 
during incubation in such unnaturally 
dr^ nests, which also renders the 
^ohicken feverish and weakly. In sup*^ 
port of which opinion, I con ssy, 1 have 
hatched my best broods in nests thus 
made and well moistened; and fre- 
quently have not had one egg in asltting 
miss. 


Bn]£RmKa,‘"-Kever breed fi*om rela« 
tiona; always seledl strong, healthy 
birds of the same variety ; do not think 
by mixing the sorts to improve a 
breed ; a cross may do well enough to 
eat, but if a breed is ciussed it is not to 
be depended on afterwards, as they will 
often run back for many generations. 
Tile formation of a new variety will 
take a very long tinae, and then mostly 
ends in disappointment. Keep each 
breed pure, and improve it by saving 
the best specimens, and odd good fi'esh 
blood ot, as near as possible, tlie same. 
I think the eggs of a hen may be de- 
pended on during three weeks after her 
removal from auy male, and without 
being put to another. Thus 1 found 
the eggs of a hen that had been removed 
from a uame cock took after him till 
the tenth day of separation ; aud that 
Idle eggs of another, that had not been 
with a rooster, produced ohickens os 
early as the fourth day after being put 
to one. The hens in both cases were 
laying. — P. Brent, headers Greon, 
Bevenoaks.— the^oUage Gardcmr, 
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Eaelt Bxshtg. — would havo iu- 
scribed on the ourtabs of bed, 
abd the walls of your ehaiaber, If yxm 
do not rise early, you oanmakeiu'ogress 
in nothing. If you do not set niMUt your 
hours of readh^ ; if you suffer yourself 
or any pnn to break in upon them, 
yodr days wiu slip through your hands 
unprofil^ble and Involous, and imen- 
joyed by yourself*— Zord ClMstkam, 

A Hint to OTSTEn^naTsiBs. — When 
too many oysters haue been incau- 
tiously eaten, and are felt lying cold and 
heavy on the stomach, we have an 
infallible and immediate remedy in hot 
milk, of which half a ^int may be drunk, 
and it will quiddy d^olve the oystei's 
into a bland, creamy jelly. Weak and 
consumptive persons ^ould always take 
this after their meal of oysters. — J)r, 
Evct/tis. • 

Use the Mikhtes.— Is it asked, says 
Channing, how can the labouring man 
find time for selfoulture i I answer 
that an eaiuost purpose finds time, or 
makei time. It seizes on i^are momentsy* 
and turns fnigmcuts to golden, account. 
A man who follows his calling with 
industry and spirit, and uses his earn- 
inga economically, wfQslw’ays have some 
]>ortion of the day at command. And it 
id astonishing how fruitful of improve- 
ment a short season becomes, when 
eagerly seized and faithfully used. It 
has oiten been obsaiwed that those who 
have the most time at their disposal 
profit by it the least. A single hour in 
the day, steadily given to the study of 
some interesting subject, brings unex- 
pected accumulations of knowledge. 

Keep the Heaut alive. — These 
words of Bernard Barton arc good. 
(H‘tcu good and wise men in other 
things have rendered their old age cheer- 
less and unlovely, from a want of atten- 
tion to them : — ‘*The longer I live, the 
more expedient I find it to endeavour 
more and more^to extend my iympsr 
thies and affections. The natuml ten- 
dency uf advancing years is to narrow 
and contract these feelings. 1 do not 
mean that I wish to form a now and 
sworn friendship every day, to increase 
my circle of intiujatos ; these are voiy 
different affairs. "But I find that it j 
conduces to my mcmtal health and hap- 


piness, to find out all I can whbb is 
omkbie atid lovealfia ha those 3t oome 
in contact with, and to make the most 
of it. It may Ml my ^ort of what t 
was <NDoe wont to dmani of; jt not 
supply the place of what 1 have known^ 
felt, and t^ed ; but it is betteor than 
nothi^ ; it seems to keep the feelings 
and at»otians m samnenss; it keeps the 
heart alive in its humanity ; and till we 
shall aU be spichlswal, this is alike our 
duty and our mtssest.’* 

Gats asm FsuaiEAMmAJM . — ^Animals 
of the oat kind am^ ma.state of nature, 
almost oontinuallj in action both by 
night and day. They either wal]^ 
creep, or tkdxrmm rapidly by prodigious 
bounds ; but th^ seldw raut, owi^ 
it k believed, to me extreme flexibility 
of their limbs and vertebral column, 
I which cannot preserve the rigidity ne- 
cessary to that speoies bf movement. 
Their sense of si^t, especially during 
twilight, is acute; their hearing very 
perfect, and their perception of smell 
less than in the dog tribe. Their most 
obtuse sense is iiliat of taste ; the lin- 
gual nerve in the lion, according to X>es 
Moulias, being no larger than &at of a 
middle-sized dog. In fact, tile tongue 
of those animalB is as much an organ of 
mastication as of taste; its sharp and 
horny points, inclined backwards, being 
used for tearing away the softer parts 
of the animal substances on which they 
prey. 

Have no Sbokbts. — Unreseiyed com- 
munication is the lawful commerce of 
conjugal affection, and all couoealment 
is contraband. It is a false compliment 
to the object of our affection, if, for the 
sake of sparing them a tronsieut unea- 
siness, we rob them of tho comfort to 
which they are entitled of mitigating om* 
sufferi^ by partaking it. All dissimu- 
lation is disloyalty to love ; be«iides, it 
argues a lamentable ignorance of human 
life, to set out with on expectation of 
heidth without interruption, and happi- 
^ ness without alloy. When young persons 
' marry with the fairest prospects, they 
should never forget that infirmity a 
bound up with their very nature, and 
ihat in bearing one another’s batmens, 
they fulfil one of the highest duties of 
the union. 
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JOURNEY Of DISCOVERY. 


JOUKJiTEY OP BIBOOTEBy ADL 
ROUND OUR nuxsm. 

THB TBAVOLLEttS BBSUMB 9HBXE JOUB- 
NBY, Am*m A LQsra btopfaob, which 

HAS EHABLEH ^BU TO OOHfilDSE 
AND IMFROYB TGOSIB PLANS. 

Wjs are now about to resume our Jotu> 
ney of Disoovery all Round our House, 
and with the full determination to go 
right on, and to complete the book of 
our travels, without any further delay. 

We have already considered the phy* 
fiioal and physiological constitution of 
the inhabitauts of our house, and we 
shall now have to forage about in every 
direction to see what we can had, and 
to ascertain what facts relate to the 
history of every object which meets 
our view. ^ ‘ 

And a very curious journey this will 
be. For we shall not confine ourselves 
to the e:samination of the mahogany 
table, the alabastar oruameut, the 
pftpier maM and pearl tray, and the 
cut lustres which glisten upon the 
mantle-pieoo. We must go into the 
kitchen, get into the salt box, explore 
the crue®atand, call in at the coal hole, 
forage about the fire-plabe, and oven 
make an excursion up the chimney. 
For in every place some interesting facts 
may be > gleaned, and the gems of 
knowledge that will be dug out 
of some of these dark recesses will be 
found even more gi'atifying to the mind | 
than the facts associated with object«> 
that ore at first more pleasing to the 
senses. 

In order that we may be able to get 
through such on extent of travel, and to 
record our discoveries in a plain but 
concise manner, we mtend, in future' 
pages, to adopt the catechetical mode 
of exposition, and put plain questions 
and an'jwers respecting all the objects 
that come under our notioe. 

But before we proceed to do this, let 
us call attention to a remarkable cir- 
cumstance bearing upon a fact stated at 
the outset of our journey. 

It was there narrated that a party of 
young people, and their momma, with 
the amiable Dr. Benford, went to see 
the performances of the Wizard in 


Oovent Garden Theatre. It is now 
very well known that the theatre w^s 
sometime afterwards burnt down, llic 
Wizard gave a masquerade, and in the 
very midst of the wild folly of the 
scene, a fire broke out — and now 
Co vent Garden Theatre ifit-“Where ? 

If you go over the site of the late 
theatre at t^e present time (1856), little 
will be seen but charred pieces of wood 
and blackened heaps of stone, in wild 
confusion ^ encum^ring the ground. 
But of this once splenoed edifice, with 
its ma^ificent proscenium, its vast-pit, 
and wide range of successive tiers of 
boxes, nothing else, remains. What has 
become of all the former “ effects 

Why the theatre has taken wings, and 
flown away. Speaking generally, fire 
seized upon the splendid fabric, and in 
‘a short time its elements were dls^tolved 
and set free to form fresh combiuatiojis 
in the great theatre of nature. These 
elements being disengaged formed, in 
the manner we will hereafter explain, 
when exploring our fire-place, cafbonic 
acid gas and water. 

AVhere has the carbonic ocid gas 
gone ? ^ 

It has been taken upon the wings of 
the wind, and, in all probability, been 
borne to every quarter of the globe. In 
the dense forests of Central America 
the monster tree has put forth its loaves 
and fed upon the gas heM in the air— 
the tree has, in fact, made a meal upon 
<"ovont Garden Theatre, and possibly 
that piece of forest scenery which 
served to raise a pleasing illushm i)ofore 
the eyes of the audience in Macbeth, 
or the Tempest, is now a piece of real 
foliage waving its bioad leaves in the 
western breeze. And who knows but 
that, in the course of nature, we have 
drunk in our tea-cups some of the very 
water produced by the combustion of 
this great tempi e of the musos ? While, 
probaljly, in millions qf instances, drops 
of that water lie in crevices and 
hollows of the earth, forming new 
worlds that have already become in- 
habited by the wonderful tribes of 
animalcules who make their exits and 
their entrances on their little sttige, and 
live and die, within the globule of a 
drop of water no larger than a tear. 



A jouKNEY OP BiscoViaiT. aso 

Now, as we have described the phy* of aA orieatdo xnaohitie mi t aow ao 
sic^l constitution of the inhabitants of ionger it 

Our House, let ns first examine the Suppose thht the aitj^ lu wlbich uudql 
elementd in which those inhabitants Myes, instead of being Clear, So that it 
live, then We will inspect the inventions were not peroeptible to sight, Were 
which man’s ingenuity has adopted to' tinged iirith* a, green colour. Ilka the 
render those elements more subservient waters of the sea. We shotila'theii eae 
to him, and will also examine to some that, every time a man breathed, the air 
extent those works of ingenuity and would rush in a stream xhto his month, 
art by which m^u snirounds himself and then return again; and the air 
with luxuries that minister to his hap* which returned would, by becoming 
piness, though ^ey cannot be said to warm, be lightor Ihmf %he outer air, and 
be essential to Ms eadatenoe. would rise upwaM over the man’s head, 

where, cooling and mingling with the 

We have described man’s organise- outer air, it would deso^ld kgain. We 
tion. What is that organisation for ? do, in fact, see this action emUnced : 
Ji is to mcihe use of the elements upou when in winter time the cold cmtdenses 
which riKm exists. The lungs make use the vapour of the bream, we nee the 
of the air ; the eye makes use of the little cloud constantly risnig be^re the 
light ; the stomach and the system breather’s &oe, and dispersing in the 
generally make use of water ; every ' iurrounding air, ^ * 

part of the body uses heat ,* and all Now why does this air go in and out^ 
parts of the sysf^em demand food. The and up and dowu^ Because man lives 
hand feeds as constantly as the mouth, upon some of the elements of which the 
The mouth is the receptacle of food by air is composed, 
which •the body is to be fed. The ’ Is it not a wonderful thing that that 
stomach is the kitchefl in which food is clear and elastic substance, which you 
prepared for the use of the body. When cannot feel, though it touches every 
we apeak, therefore, ^ man’s ** organs ” part of your body, and Which vou can- 
or “ mombers,” we speak of those parts not see, is composed of two^distinct 
of the living machinery by which the bo<lies, having very different properties; 
elements are used up, or employed, for and that these two bodies can easily be 
man’s benefit. And this view of the separated from each other? 
subject, bearing in mind that the body Yes, this is indeed wonderful, and 
is held together as the temple of a far excels the magic of the winard, 
living spirit superior to mere flesh and whom thousands of people flock to see. 
blood, gives us a higher and clearer and into whose coffers they willingly 
perception of the distinction between pay thousands of pounds to have theb 
the body and the soul than that which eyes cheated and their senses deceived* 
we might otherwise possess. The body instead of finding pleasure in the pur- 
is a machine working for the spirit, suit of truth, through experiments 
which is its owner. While the machine upon the interesting works of nature, 
works, the spirit directs and influences The elements to whirii we have ab 
its actions. But when the machine lluded, os forming the air we breache, 
stops, the spirit having now no power are oxygen and nitrogen^ mixed in the 
over a ruined temple, qtuts it, and flies proportions of four of nUrogeit^y and one 
to a region where, as a spirit, it becomes of oxygen, Tbe air also contains a small 
subject to a new order of exj^tenoe quantity of atrhonw acid gas, and 
consistent with its severance from usually a little water in the form of 
earthly things and laws, and there it •vapour. 

enters upon its eternal destiny, subject VOien man breathes he takes the 
to the judgment and appointments of oxygen from tbe air, and throws off the 
God. For it is now no longer depen- nitrogen^ and tbis oxygen oomhines 
dent upon a relation between spiritual with the blood in tbe lungs, and in that 
and material laws/and now the death combination produces heat, andaffbrd.^ 
No 10. 
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*ao\xri(shnifito^ tid the iSet the 

accowit j|x tSl.) 

l!To4^, Mt is of th« Ar«lr'm|^oirtaiK» to 
life. HexKKf It Iff l0ir u« mm 

vbm, rffq^^ro fflt it?ery ffeocmS, 
^ter wi0Ky ^hxmfu, and fo6d at 
intamis e<niff14«rably apart. Air is 
tbeliwfom |irovld«4 ^ U9 everywhere. 
Whether vre ff^nnd or ext ; whether We 
dwell ia a tfflJey or upon a laowntaih i 
whether we go into the cellar under 
our horUflfti or into the garret at the top 
of it, ait Is there prtivided for ua, in 
every nook and cranny. God who made 
it a law that vofsx ffhouid breathe to live, 
alao sent him air abundantly, that be 
xaifehfc comply with that law. And all 
that is requiml from man in this I'es- 
ect ia, that he will not abut out God's 
ounty, but receive it freely. 

It is obvious enough that as manj ‘ 
every time lie breathes, takas oxygon 
from the air, the air which he retuina 
fiom his lungs must be impure, not 
only because of the amount of oxygen 
taken from the air, but because uf the 
large proportion of caibonic ocid gas, 
given off jfeom the body through tbo 
lungs. 

Afc* wdhave employocl the idea that if 
the air were coloured wo should have 
tho opportunity of marking the prooees 
of bieatbing, let us enlarge upon this, 
and suppose that eveiy time tho air 
was returned from the lungs xt beCnme 
of a daiker colour, the dai kness denot- 
ing its yn purity. If we pkci‘d a man in 
a room full of pure air, we should see 
the air enter his luns'S, and sent buck 
sUghtiy tinged, but this would disin^rse 
itself with the other air of the room, 
and scarcely be perceptible. As the 
man continued to breathe, however, 
each measui'© of air returning from thd 
lungs would serve to pollute that 
abiding in the room, until at lost the 
whole xK^isa Would become cloudy and 
discoloured, and we should sec suoh a 
change aff occurs when water is turned 
from a puro and clear state into a 
muddy Condition. 

Thus We sbe how Important it is that 
wo ‘.hould provide ourselves with pure 
air; and thoifc^in seeking waitith and 
comfort in our houses, w© should al- 


wayn pmidb an adequate supply of 
feesh atincffphere'^-^4ie©ingtbat it is mom 
vi^l to life than either water or foo^l. ‘ 
Indeed^ ffo' oonetmt i» our require- 
meat of aii^ Ihat^f we had to fetch ^ 
f&r purpem qf or eimjdy to> 

raise it fe mr moutiSf psmdo i»ater^ 
ibhea voe h fo&uta be the sote ec- 

i>f ovr couid do 

elt^ For this raaffon, God has 
ft«nt the air to ««> and not requited us 
to go to the air. And the great error 
of man has beien that he has, in too 
many in stances, shut off the supply 
from himself, and brought on disease 
and pain, by inhaling a poisonous com- 
ound instead of air of this healtliful 
ind, which beam an eqpot adaptation 
to the wonts of life. 

Whilst tho rooms of our house are 
filled with air, it is otherwise with 
Water, which wo reqiiire in so much loss 
degree than air. If w© have not tho 
artificial means by ^hioK water is 
brought to our houses, through tbo 
pipes of a water company, there is a 
spring or a pump in tbo garden, or iu 
tbe absence of this a good sound cask, 
standing nt the end of our bouse, imd, 
forming H receptacle to the \vatcr-pip(s 
that surround it, provides us with a 
supply of water distilled from the 
clouds. 

If we were to drink a good draught 
of water once adny, that wmild be *!uf- 
ficient for all the purposes of life, oa tar 
as logfirdu the alimentary uses of water. 

Man ia thcrefoi*© allowed to go to tho 
sti’eam for his drink, and is requiu'd to 
raise it to his Ups at those momcat& 
when be r©<]uires it. 

Water is composed of two gases, 
oTffgen and liyOrogen, But although, m 
breathing, man separates the oxyytn of 
the air from tbe nitrogm thereof, he 
does not separate tho ossypen of the 
water from the hydropeifi* Water, nt 
feet, ^dergoes no cl^ange in the bod>, 
excepting that of admixtuie with toe 
BUbstanccs of the body. And its U'-c‘> 
are, to moisten, to cool, to cleanse, and 
also to nourish the parts with which it 
comes in contact. But it affords no 
nourishment of ita^. It mixes wjfcli 
the blood, of wh^oh it forms a matei^l 
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pftrt; axkct it mam of QOi»v»gring ^ hl» nR 
ike nouris&me»t 0/ tkfi bhad to> ev«mr % aHM 

p^Hof theksyfiteoL ii|ieritlu« filM pm$t^ 
tills office, and kkoii vp of wind itM tide; lie etMile 

that requlired to lm» 0 |Mred» it k east tiii and wiM %k Mttgfdii&iMr 
4>ut of the iidthont ituif ti|9 m^l9Hi!budi«t mwM nr 

undergoing e^ dhetnioftl ^MBiga. the avatar it hatn dnnr, mb bi 
With rogam to £eod« the nmt bn* wha^heameahkhmiad^haim 
portant elemenitof li% yea haat given the ham of the on, l^e tm bf the 
an account (page 136) it the dhaiiM it elephant^ the akin of qna^pa^ 
undergoes, and nhtoh are eaUed ^gea- ^ feathdin cd thread the 

tion. eilkwonn, the wool of the aheep, gmd, 

And with refemwse to light and head, weshed woven them into artiolee el 
we shall find aomething interesfciag to furniture or dresa. So that in ev^ 
say of them when we come tp speak of house may be se^ the produetions 
them under their spedfio heads, of many lands, the ofieipt^ not only 

We have now seen the organisation of of the surfaceA but of the eoweh 
man, and the relation in which he of the earth, the tiibnte to toesi of 
stands to the elements by which he is animals of all kinds md dimates* 
surrounded. The house in which man And so familiar has man become wii^ 
dwells is the temple which he has set* ^thejm privileges and erjoymonts, so 
up to facilitate his enjoyment of these easily do they fiow into 1^ possessfon, 
douieats — ^his happiness being derived ^tt he scarcely knows the souroes 
from the right use of the good things Ipenoe they are derived, nor the dis- 
wiih which Ofod has surrounded him. coveries and the i^rils by which they 
And presently see how skih , were first made av^able to him. 

fully he has contrived to make that For these reasons we shall endeavour 
house a temple full of wonder, worthy to call back to man's rec<dlectiQn the 
of examination, aud a home wherein,' sources from which those thin^ spring* 
with a mmd rightly Constituted, he and and the names of those benelietors m 
his offspring might live supremely mankind who, from generation to geme- 
happy. ration, have contributed to make “ Our 

He hns dug deep into the bowels of House ” so replete with blessings and 
the earth, and brought up metals to enjoymonts, and so interesting a field 
servo his puiposefi; fhe iuus brought for a "‘Jomney of Discoveiry.** 
from the forest of far off lands trees 

with wood of beautiful grain to form fur- 

mturo for his dwelling ; he has cut quar- 
ries luto the eai;^j, and hewn out blocks WHAT IS FIHB ? 

of totone and sheets of slate to form the 

walls aud the roof of his abode ; he has Child. Mother, yon told me, the other 
melted the hard dint-stone into trans- day, that nobody knows what light is, 
parent glass to adroit the light, but ex- except the gi»oat Ciwator. Kow, can 
elude the cold ; he has made fire subdue < ' you tell me what fire is ? 
iron, and then ha% employed the p'on MaHier. I fear that yon have asked 
to controul the fiire; he nas dug into another question wbichl cannot directly 
the bowels of the earth aud opened answer* What fire is, is known only 
vast stores of pre-adamite venation, by its effeotfi, 

trod with this nb warms his dbrelling Child. Apdwhat are its 'effects, mo- 
and prepares his food ; he makes the ther ? 

sauie air which he breathes waft sld|is ' Mather. Home of its effects are as 
acrosM the sea, to bring to him in his well known to you as they are to me? 
house the fruits and the treasures of and I shall, in the first |fiace, call to 
other lands; if ^ Winds speed not your recollection what you, yPurtolfi 
quickly enough hok calls fire and steam know about fir^ before I lUtempt to 
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l^eyon any iSa9!(iber i»£anm|^ js ira* 

lation to it. 

Wiiy, lAothar, ^ ^ 

not knovr fire iB. 

Iso, joy dear, 1 faiov that 
you do not Itnow vkai ^ ia ; ndtker 
do I, nor does any one, enoept the 

r t Creator lutnow ^ia ia one of 
sacretBv wbieh^xQ kia wisdom, ke 
reseryeslor Bat you oertainly 

know aoipe of efiects of fire. For 

instance, you Imow that when you 
Imve been out into the cold, you wish, 
on your return, to go to the fire. Kow, 
can you tell me what you go to the fire 
for? 

0/md, Why, certainjy, mother ,* I go 
to the fire to wai*m mytelf. 

Mother, And how does the fire warm 
you? 

Child. Why, it sends out its heat^ 
mother ; oncCl hold out m^^ hands to 
it, and feel the heat. 

Mother. And where does the h^pl 
come from ? 

Child. Why, the heat comes from the 
fire, mother. 

Mother. Then you know, at least, one 
of the effects of fire. It produces, or 
rather B^ds out heat. 

Child. But does not the fire make 
the heat ? 

Mother. If you had a little bird, or 
a mouse, in a cage, and should open the 
door and let it out, should you say 
that you made the little bird or the 
mouse ^ 

^ Childs. Say that I made them, mo- 
ther ^ Why, no ; certainly not. I only 
let them go free. God made them. 
You told me that God made all 
things. 

Mother. Keither did the fire make 
the heat. It only made it free, some- 
what in the same manner that you 
would make the bird or the mouse 
free, by opening the door of the cage. 

Child. Why, mother, is heat kSpt in 
cages, like birds or mice ? 

Mother. No, my dear, not exactly in 
cages, like birds and mice; but a* 
great deal closer, in a different kind of 
cage. 

Child. Why, mother, what sort of a 
cage cau heat be kept in 


I must soMiwer yo^r 
iiosi \y ffskmg you loothw, 'V^en 
Alios makes her ,firo itf, the kitohSn, 
how does sWinalm iil 

CMd* She takes some wood, or some 
and puts under it some small 
wood, and some sharing or paper, and 
then takes a tuatoK and aets it on*firs, 
end rely noon the fire is made. 

But does she xmt first do 
som^iug to the match ? 

ChUd. Oh, yes ; 1 forgot to say that 
she lights the match fimi^ and then sets 
fire to the shavings with ihe lighted 
mat^h. 

Mother* But how does she light the 
match? 

Child. Why, mother, have you never 
seen her? She rubs pne end of the 
match on the box, where there is a litHe 
piece of sand-paper, and that sets the 
match on fire. 

Motfier. Is there any fire in the sand- 
paper ? 

Child. Why, no, mother; certainly 
not. f 

Mother. Was there any fire in the 
match before she lighted it ? 

Child, No, mother; if there had 
been, she would fiave had no need to 
light it. 

Mother. You see, then, that fire 
came when she rubbed the match 
against the sand-paper, and that the 
fire was not in |ho sand-paper, nor in 
the match. 

ChUd. Yes, mother; but I did not see 
where it came from. 

Mother. Did you ever see a peison 
rub his hands together, when he was 
cold? 

Child. Oh, yes, mother, a gi’eat many 
times. 1 have seen father come in from 
the cold and rub his hands together, 
and afterwards hold them to the fire 
and rub them again, and then they get 
warm. 

Mother. And now take your hand 
and rifo it quickly bAokwaid and for- 
ward, over tliat woollen table cloth, on 
the table in the corner of Uie room, and 
tell me whether that will make your 
hand warm. 

Child. Oh, yes, I f!wl,it grow warmer 
the faster I rub / 
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Jlfp^ier* Herd Are twosooetl i^es d# 
wood. Toaoh lliem te your dhedl^ end 
tell me whether th^e^r fhel werm< 

Cki/d. They do jtcHr Ibel vtam, nor 
ooid, mother. 

MotlkAT. Now nub theUd together 
quickly a little %hile, and then toii<^ 
Jiem to your cheek. ' 

(Mid, Ohy dear, mother t they are 
so hot that they almost burned my 
cheek. 

Mother, Tee, my dean:; and do you 
not recollect, When you read' “Robin- 
son Crusoe,** that hia man Friday made 
a fii e by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together* 

Child, Ob. yes ; and I have often 
wondered nmy Alice could not light 
her iire and the lamp in the same man- 
ner, without these matches, which have 
so ofFensive a smell. * 

Moiher, It is very hard work to ob- 
tain fii e by nabbing two pieces of wood 
together ; and it would teke too long a 
time to do it. The two pieces of wood 
woul<hgrow warm by a veiy little rub- 
bing ; but in order to make them take 
fire, they must be rubbed together a 
great while. ^ 

C/iild. But, mother, if it takes so long 
a time to get fire by rubbing two pieces 
of wood together, why can Alice set the 
match on fire so easily by rubbing it 
once on^the sand-pajicr * 

Mother. That is what I am about to 
explain to you. Hero, take this piece 
of paper and hold it up to the lamp. 
Child. It has taken tire, mother. 
Mother. Now take this piece of pine 
wood, and hold that up to the lamp in 
the same manner, and see whether that 
will take fire too. 

Child. Yes, mother, it has taken 
fire ; but I had to hold it up to the 
lamp much longer than I did the paper. 

Mother. Now, take this piece of hard 
wood, and do the same with that. 

C/nld. Hie hard wood takes^onger 
still to catch fire, mother. 

Mother. Yes. And now I am going 
to make the hard wood ttdto fire more 
quickly than the paper did. 

Child. How cahyou do it ? 

Modter. I am going to show you, 
Here is a small ifial, which contains 


itii^ 

snii^ of tunpAlitke, X lihiU 

yialf apd take up ill df tihe 

df ^urpBitthiMs. Nirtr pc^t 

df the hard wood Ilia torpeuthm 
Cfnittoidiafiama, 

Cfkild. Why, mother, it oad^t fire 
as soon as 1 touOhed the fiame mth it t 

Mother. And yon now see that soma 
things, like the spirit^ of turpentine 
and the paper, taka to very readily, 
and others taka to with mOra diffi* 
oulty- 

Child. Yes, mother; bnt whin Alice 
drew the match across the sani^paper, 
there was no flame nor fire to touch it 
to. How, then, could it take fire ? 

Mother. Hold this piece of piiqter up 
to the blaze of the lamp, but be careful 
mot to touch the fire or fiame of the 
lamp ; Only hold it close %o the blase. 

Child, moiher, it has taken 

fire I 

Mother, Yom see, then, that a thing 
^will Hometimrs take fire when it does 
not touch the fire. 

Chiu. Yes, mother; hut I do not 
understand where the heat comes from. 

Mother. The fire comes fi'om the 
heat. Now, you know that heat is 
produced* by rubbing two things to- 
gether ; and that some things, like the 
spirits of turpentine, take fire very 
easily, or with veiy little heat ; and 
others, like the ham wood, require to 
be heated some time; or, in other 
words, require much heat to make 
them take fire, or to bum. Some 
things require only as much beat to 
make them take fire as can be obtained 
by rubbing them together very quickly, 
like the wood which Robinson Crusoe's 
'man Friday used. 

Child. But, mother, the match is 
made of wood; why does that take* file 
so easily ? 

Motl^r, It is true that the match is 
made of wood ; but it has something 
,at the end of it which takes fire much 
more easily than the spirits of turpen- 
tine. Indeed, so easily does it take fii e, 
that it lequires only so much heat to 
sot it on to as is obtained by drawing 
the match once across the sand-paper. 
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' Mtfd. WfHHt I 

rubbed m tdne eesd-^Bfi^^ttV^i^ 
dnoe»<hfiiM^ imd tib# wibk^mkek 
G&: iY^e. ^ Hil I th|04jgfbt 

£r6 mBk»8 }mii, Hoi wA IbeiKt w/Am 

fire. 

witmsmim or Am^ 

^mty, tktoi. evmiag, tzittdie; I 
have come to i^nk you a ^iiaatio&s 
about the air. 

Sidmy, 1 am glad to see you : hxA 
where are the other children ? 

Mmry. I'hey are at home, learning 
their lesBona. 1 tQl(f them I Would, 
come and ask a :few questions about 
the fdr, to-night, and that when I re- 
turned would tell thorn what you said. 

Sidney, T<^p are so kind to yoirf’ 
brothers and sisters, Henry, I shall be 
pleased to toll you all you wish to 
know. ^ 

Menry, ’Well, uncle, you have told 
US many interesting facts about winds, 
wliieh, you say, aro caused by the nir 
boeoming heated more iu some places 
them in others. I^'ow, 1 should like to 
know wflat air is ? (See p. 309.) 

Sidney. The air is composed of two 
gases— ojyrjfm and nitrogen, ’Theosr- 
gen sustains life, and mskes the candle 
and lamp blaze and give light, and the 
Wood and coed burn, to give us heat. 

Menry, What, then, is the use of 
the iiiti*ogen in the air when the I 
osygou supi)Orts life and flame? ' 

Stdnty. Tho principal use of nitro- : 
gen is to dilute the oary^n, so that iu 
breathing we may not iimale to>o much 
of it. If a man or an animal should 
inhale pur© oxygen, he would breathe 
so fast as to soon wear himself out. ' 

If a plaufc were placed iu oxygen it 
wodld soon burn tip ; and if the air was 
tdl nitrogen, neither plants nor animals I 
-oo^ild live. 

IHd you over hear of laughing gas, 
Henry f v 

MtTvry. Yesl our teacher told us 
something about it; and said, that if 
any person should mhale it, he would | 
lau^ very heartily, and could not help I 
it. It must be very curious* ^ 


BtiMy, Xt in bi^ I will tell you 
anmuDuaMI ahpNit it* iMfilhing ^ 
k ©mnpMM4 of dboht and 

efimUta parti if oxygein,;i^ story- 
and keoSsird parts of iiltrogeia. 

Xha sir we brsaihe aontains tmen^ 
tlses parti of eoEygau, 
parts of nitrogen. 

Kaw if the etoeetitaieedafew more 
parts of •asyicQ, and a Am leas of 
nitrogen, it would form laughing^. 
Then, wluitkufddnginadgite there 
wauld be! We ftedld not see cross 
boys nor pnutii% glifls; evetytfody 
would be ki%hing^ 

But the air does contain enough of 
titiese gases to give uS happy, ohemul 
countenances, and we should try to 
possess such. 

What wisdom ia displayed in making 
“the air in which we Irve of studi ingre- 
dients as will impart to us cheerfulness 
and pleasant feelings ! Truly we ought 
to be happy ! 

Henry, O, uncle, whore can I loom 
moi*o about these things? — thiy are 
very interesiing. 

Sidney, The study of ohomistry will 
teach you about th^m, and a great many 
more interesting aud useful things in 
nature. 

Henry. Thank you, uncle ; I am so 
fdad I came to see you this evening. 
But I must hasten homo now, and tell 
my brotliiOrs and sisters wUa* 1 have 
learned. Good night, undo. 


Ikcubation. — I have kept an aeoonnt 
some years of the time my various 
birds sit, and the following is a list of 
the time occupied in hutching their 
eggs Canary birds, 14 days ; doves, 
14; pigeons, 16; fowls, 21 ; guincar 
fowls, 25; ducks, 2G; turkeys, 26; 
gocse, 81 ; Muscovy ducks, 35. A 1- 
thou^ duoks and tufkeys hatch in 26 
days &oh, lha\© found, when the eggs 
were set together, that the turkey o/gs 
hatched about six hours earlier. I be* 
liove the above list to be quite correct ; 
but 1 have known most of them 
occasionally to have heenlongerthrough 
accidental causes. < 





smut mW a nwa? 9a^ mf»ry !»&% 
if his attsiotiott shc»K|ild to ba 

turned in d^reetkmj mnaA^ (Kune 
coriofiifcy to tstinw of vhwt ^atname Is 
fiigtiiacciiity aadliow it oid^sMvtM* 
rude aboiMim iohabltants ef this oeus- 
tij, our Celtio anceatora, no doubt 
distinguiabed each other by aix^k 
appellationa, as they 'were, in .all pro* 
bability, not au^oatly nukaeroua to 
require more ; aojaae few of ikeee re* 
mom^ ereu now, iu parts of countiy 
whei*e remains of the Celtic language 
may still be traced— iauch as Cairn, 
signifying a sepulchral hill; Benn, a 
promontory ; Oillies, a servant ; Braith- 
waite, a steep inolosure ; Gl 5 rzm, a val* i 
ley ; Linn, a mountain stream ; Callan, j 
ahoy ; Boity, saucy, nice; Douce, sober,* 
wise ; Doylt, stupid; Eldritoh, ghastly ; 
Fell, keen, biting; Fen, snooessful, 
&c., &c. 

The Bomans, during their possession 
of Britain, witii the proud feelings of 
conquerors, held themselves aloof from 
the iuliabitants of the country, and 
consequently few of their names can be 
traced amongst us. •VVe now and then 
meet with one, such as Felix, Marcus, 
Julius, Cai*us Cae'iar, and some few 
others; the last, Cmsar, wiw, porhaj)e, 
given in dorlsion to some one possessed 
of the opposite qualities to bis gi^eat 
naine<)ako. 

l^rom the time whou the Blaxons were 
invitctl over and settled in thib country, 
the subject of Bi liish surn.iraea becomes 
curious aufi interesting. These people, 
*who brought Ihoir names, language, 
habits, and institutions with them, 
obtained such complete possession of 
the island, that, from the period of 
their arrival, all records of tlio original 
inhabitants vanish irom the p-ige of 
history. Many of them were, no doubt, 
oxtiri)ated, and others so comrtetely 
mixed up with thS now ocoupierAf the 
land, Jis to become no longer distinguish- 
able fts a people. In proof of this, many 
of our surnames at the present time 
have a British or Celtic tonnlnation 
affixed to a Saxon, name. Slome few 
Danish uame& may also be traced, 


da$ir 4Me;hi 

i«nved ^ ^ 

aMlett dhiteg mdie 

akom, an lew purely iSmam aumomea 
should bo fotmd wmoi;^ ua ; and the 
ttnhi>0rsal pa^oviiilenae of Saxon appellar 
tiona at ^ |^r«a«mt day pravos bow 
esaeittiaUy W people remaliied the 
same under the awi^ of their foreign 
masters, andhowlitmelh^ aciaimilidied 
with i^em. Indeed, !^r a eonfiidertd>le 
period it lippearB that tbetsainea, lim* 
guage, and manners of Ifqrnxms 
spread only aniqpg the hlj^er classy of 
society. Seveml celebrated linguists 
have discovered a similarity between 
the Saxon, Damsb, end Morman km- 
^sges ; the last having been, like the 
two others, originally df a Teutenio 
race, though assimilated, in later times, 
to the French, from the proximity of 
those who spoke it to their (^lio 
neighbourB. ** Otir present list of JSng- 
*hsh Bumomes, therefore, is principally 
Saxon or Teutonic, with some British^ 
partly in a simple and pai'tly in a com- 
pounded state, a few French and a few 
foreign names, imported by occasional 
scttlm-B.'^ By far the larger class of 
English surnames at this day is derived 
from the names of countries, towns, or 
residcii^ces ; indeed, the Saxons appqar 
to have deduced most of then’s from 
this source; as York, Cheshire, Worth, 
Milton, Ireland, &c. Those of kind 
may be distinguished by their vtirioue 
terminations ; and a little attention will 
then demonstrate how very generally 
they prevail amongst us. 

First are those ending in as 
•Norton, the north town ; Preston, the 
sheriff town ; Langton, the long town, 
&c. Tills is a family of a numm'eus 
progeny, and members of it wilt recur 
to the recollection of all cf iia. Those 
ending in meaning a town at the 
mouth of a river, and sometirtijs only a 
town, wo must suppose to be of near 
kin to the above,— ^ Sandwich, the 
town on the sand ; Hardwich, the strong 
town ; Nantwich, the town of tho VE^ley* 
&C. Then follow those who derive 
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their names front Tillag^> aa 

W^mUborpe, the village of fViiraa ; Hill* 
thorpe,the villa^ of th« hiU; and all 
onr oth^ aeqtitantAnoe tamdtMteg in 
ihorpe* Y Claiming hi^tteliood with 
these are IlnMie;, who write 
iriignifying a hamlet, aa the last aj^llabk 
of their name S ^ Pelham, Mara* 
ham, Craham, iWnham, with hundreds 
of others^ 

Those jqames ending in wodCf,-^B 
Haall^ood, 'me wood of haaels j Elm- 
wood, the Wood of elms^ ; and others 
terminating in ^haw, meatmjg a small 
wood, — as Pemshaw, the shaw of fern, 
Ao. ; ^ith those taking dvr/, a thicket, 
as their lost syllabH — a» Woodmff, 
Lendrudf, Ao,, may be considered as 
forming one fteily of this class. 

All Buoh whose names terminate in 
jnifyinga awampy bottom, majy< 
hw cWm ft nlace; as Deeping, the 
deep tnff/ 'Elding’, the tmcultivaled 
f np, Ac. ; also those ending in den, dcde, 
don, or dell, a small or deep valley, as 
Warden, Dovedale, Homdon, Ikc. 

Those ending in leet or ly, apasture^ 
may mcxt come forward and boast of 
Saxon origin, as Heiherl<^, the lower 
Held ; Hanley, the field of the haven, 
Ac* ; as may also such as affix holm to 
any other syllable, as Burnholm, the 
hill of the liver ; Dunholm, the hill of 
tho fortress, &c. 

We may enumerate in this ol^ss, like- 
wise, all names terminating in hill, as 
Ohurcbill, Famhill (sometimes written 
Faniell), Ac. ; such as end in sletid, a 
home, — as Hougbstead, Winstea^ and 
otheiB ; also such as iidte for the^'r last 
*3y liable combe, a valley; yartA, aiiCn- 
cloHed place ; tco/d, a stony ridge ; cock, 
a hillock ; coatee, a fold ; etow, a place oi 
seat ; y/at a, a Ward ; etctk, the bank oC 
a river; ihoaite, a posture; hwn, a 
meadow; and many others, which it 
would be tedlouB to enumerate. We 
must be content with having mentioned 
the pnnoii;mlof them. 

The names of our nobility were 
mostly of this class in ancient times, 
and were purely Korman l>V6nch, many 
of them being derived from districts or 
towns in Normandy or France, as 
Beaufort, Montague, Nugent, Bussell, 


or Rouadle, Ac. Camden in his Be- 
mainV* says that there is Bcaxcely a 
vfUtage in Normandy that has not given 
its name to some of our great families, 
wMch proves hoW terribly tmr poor 
oount!^ must have been inundated 
with foreigners after the Conquest, and 
how deplorah^ the inhabitants hmsf; 
have been stc^liped <*f t^isir proj^erty 
to enrich the new eotners^ Some of 
our nobility et me present day uho 
derive their family names from foren:^ 
occupations or frades, as Molyneux, 
Orcsvenor, Ac. ** Many of them, how- 
ever, still beaf Saxon names, which 
shows that, after ihe Conquest, some of 
the old fkmilies retained their dignity, 
and that some were ennobled." 

We will next take those names which 
are derived from the jparent, and which 
were undoubtedly of very early adop- 
tion. Many of &eBe were taken from 
^^contractions, diminutives, or familiar 
appellatives of Christian names," as 
taken from regular Christian names, as 
Johnson, Jacobson, EichardsoQ, Wil- 
liamson, Ac. The Saxon epithet k/n or 
kine, expressive of Kttlenese or infancy, 
was also afiixed to many Chnetian 
names, as Wi1ke\is, little WiJ] ; Tom 
kins, little Tom ; and this appellative 
was transmitted to the next generation 
as Wilkinson, the eon of little Will ; 
Tomkinson, the son of little Tom, Ac. 
In Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, many 
families have Fits, 0, Mac, and Ap, 
affixed to their names, to express the 
same idea ; as f^tzwilliam, the son ol 
William ; 0*Dogherty, the son ot Do^;- 
herty ; Mac Donald, the son of D< nnld; 
Ap Bin, contracted into run j Ajs 
Howel into Fowell, Ao. In many parts 
of England and W^es a distinction h.ia 
been made between the names of the 
fajiher and son by simply adding a, and 
sometimes is, to that of tho former ; as 
Evans, Roberts, Hughes, Williams, Ac. 

Tbe third class ot British surnames 
mayl>e said to consist of those demved 
from trades or occupations, and in a 
country like this, it may be suppoaotl 
that thu tree spreads far and wide ; as 
its branches may be conridered a)l such 
appellatives as Smith, Baker, Brower, 
Tailor. The mom useful and common 





the calling e^r66ae4 tlta tuora ancient^ 
jjr all probabilii^ry 'Was its a^jpropfeiatinn. 
Thus wa tt»y nbaervo that the Flet^ 
cher% or makers of : the Web- 

fitex^ the Weaver!^ thu jMcuut imd 
some 'otheiff, though common amongst 
usy arc not of^uoh ooUstant acourrenoe 
as those of the more siwle trades. 

It is a resomkable &ot, but a fact 
nevertheless^ that the names of arts or 
tmdes introduoed in later times have 
not been adopted as family appeUativea ; 
we never hear of Mr. Jeweller^ Mr. 
Engraver, hlr. Architect, Ac. It has 
also been remarked that though we 
have Clerk and lieebh to designate two 
of the learned professions, W6 have 
none to express lawyer, J^ut the word 
Clerk was abundantly employed, espe- 
cially in the north, to express lawyer,, 
as well as priest, and this may account 
for the extreme firequency of this sur- 
name.” 

We yrill next conidder those names 
given ^to thdr owners originally for 
some quality A supposed attribute ; a 
feeling of respect seems sometimes to 
have dictated these, as bestowing a 
merited distinction ;* such are those of 
Bright, Good, Wise, Fair, Hardy, 
Worthy, and many more. Sometimes 
derision a})pears to have jKunted her 
finger at certain individuals b;^ attach- 
ing to them such appellations as Cruick- 
shanks, Lougbottom, Clodpole, &o. 
Others seem to indicate a certain dis 
position of mind or ohai’acter ; os Goto- 
bed (a desirable name to be called by at 
the close of a dull November day), 
Tounghusband, Wellbeloved, Soatter- 
good, Goodonough, Cleverly, and some 
other odd compounds, that cause us to 
smile when they occur in the daily in- 
tercourse or life. Writers who hpve 
gone deeper into tiie subject of proper 
names than most other topics, decidedly 
think that those of this class ar^ more 
ancient than axif other, as the Wrid^t 
qualities of mind or body would furnish 
the hrst distinctiye epithets among all 
early tribes or nations. The veil of 
mystery hangs over the origin of all 
thmgs ; but certainly a controversy on 
the antiqmty of Ei^iBh proper names 
would be most amusing, and would, 


tmsides, the valuable property 

of lastiiig tmt the lives of the oontro* 
vei»leBet% Jm of leaving oib^ paif|y 
Gdrowked with the wreath^cS exmqn^ m 
hm estimatioxk, at the Moee; M 

who deride between them^ 
to whom the vfctcuy belonged 9 
The dlth rinse o£ sumamea is derived 
from natuiwl objects or productions, 
riuefly^xnri% vegetrides^dowers, 
Ac. ulxeee.wmi, dioubtless, originrily 
confened from some supposed analogy 
between the individual and the object 
which suppUed the derigimtion ; and if 
this be admitted, we must suppose that 
the drstpoaeess^ of (Renames o7 t^ian, 
Panther, Bull, and Bear, would be 
avoided for their ferority; while we 
must oonless that, wirii the original 
family of the Sharks (now mostly 
written Stark) we would rather have 
left a P.P.C. card, than have sent one 
of invitation- Then what opinion 
must be formed of the first XnzardiL 
Foxes, Wearies, Badgers, Tadpoles, and 
t)ats! The primitive Lambs, Hares, 
Coneys, Harts, Partridges, Coves, Oold- 
finches, Point^ and Beagles, were, on 
the contrary, no doubt dis%guiBbed 
for their gentleness and other agreeable 
or serviceable qualities. All social in- 
tercourse with the first Snows and 
Frosts we must imagine to have been 
of a most repelling nature ; while that 
with the original Springs, Suminerfields, 
Honeymen, and Goodries, must have 
been equally agreeable and inviting. 
The name of Rose, now so common, we 
can only ima^ue to have been first 
bestowed on some fair maiden of sur- 
passiog beauty ; and our ancestors 
were surely too gallant to attach such 
lappellations as those of Lily, Hyacinth, 
Primrose, Hawthorn, or Eoseberry, to 
any other but the frir sex. For •the 
same reason we may cozyeoture that 
the first Peaches, Melons, Pines, Gages, 
and Plumtrees, wei'e females. The 
names of Hawk, Leopard, and some 
'others, inspire us with no agreeable 
ideas of their original possessorb ; while 
we naturally suppose pertneas or insig- 
nificance to have masked the firot 
Sparrows, Starlings, Flounders, Whit- 
ings, and Smelts. 
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tlmt ewcMitot \>Q of 

tlie above olaflw TbiW m 
naoDioBjrUabito* of it U diffinmlt to 

Moe tfaie ot^molo^*, ^lavtly from ^ 
obaogo wbkb ort^ogmiiby baa oo^or* 
gone Binoetbe dayt m eariy eiviUairHod, 
aad partly tiMi tbe w^ndabaving be- 
come 80 o^oloto ai to elude the efforts 
of tbe moot indnatriouo reamed If 
they could be BueoessfuUy investigated, 
it is genemlly soppoeed tiiat they could 
be Tarred to one of the five oksses 
enumerated in this paper. 

I^a^es derived dignified titles, 
each os King, Frinc^ Puke, Bifihop, 
Bari, &e., have been the eubjert of some 
contention. Camden thinks that many 
names of this kind were taken from the 
device in the armorial bearings of partj- 
4wilar familieSi and were borne by their 
servant*; and dependents ; and this seems 
probable, for it Is not likely tiaat dig- 
nitaries themselves would be thus 
called, as they wore ala-ays distinguished 
by their proper titles. They might 
sometimes, however, have been given 
in derision to individuals who were 
osteutat^ous or assuming. 

On taking promiscuously a hundred 
names’ from a general directory, Utr. 
Herrick found the proporiiou of the 
difleren classes to be as follows 


Karnes of oQimtrles, towns, or vUl.iges ... 18 

Attril)Ute% qualities, or nieknanies 19 

Trades or professions 14 

Patronyihlcs 9 

Natural oblects or productloas 7 

Kot contprised in any of tlie abovo^ S 


100 

Ho trace can be found in this country 
of tiie time when the appropriation ofi 
Buniames ceased, or went out of 
fasbion, Those who have given most 
attention to the subject, think the 
practice has not existed, except in a few 
InstSnoes, lor the last two or three 
centuries ; and it is the opiniem of some 
ihat, from the great increase of popu* 
lation, it will be found necessary, ere 
long, in order to avoid confusion, to 
revive the cuetom ! to issue a new 
coinage, and by giving individuals bear- 
ing the commonest names tiieprivilege 


d assuming others on their marriage, 
to insure to posterity more distinctive 
appeliaticns than those enjoyed by 
t&S families of the present day. 


THBWS mmam lost. • 

TftsauTt nothks Jest The tiniest flower 
That grows Withk file datltest vulc, 

Til pugli lost to view, has still the power 
The rarest pernupo to exhale ; — 

That porfasoe, bonse eoi sephyr*s win^, 

May visit some lone tick ona^s hod, 

And like the baim afl^ction bringti, 

*TwjU scatter gladness round her head. 
There's nothing lost. The drop of dew 
That tromhloB in the rosebud's bi e.k£t 
wni seek its liome of ether blue, 

And fall again as pore and bloat ; 
Ferchanoe to revel in the spray, 

Or moisten the dry parelUng sod, 

Or mingle )n the fountain apray, 

Or sparkle in the how of God. 

There’s noUiing 1o^ The seed that’b cant ^ 
By careless hand upon the ground^ 

Will yet take root, and may^at 1 ist u 
A greon and glorious tive be found; 
Beneath its shade, some pilgrim may 
gksok shelter from the heat of noon, 

Wldle In Its botighs the broeses play. 

And soug-birds sing their sweetosc time. 
There's nothing lost. The slightest tone 
Or whisper from a loved one's voice 
May meltsa heart of hardost stone. 

And m&ke a saddened heart rqjoico ; 

I And then, again, the careless word 
Our thoughtless lips too often speak 
I M ly touch a heart already stirred, 

And cause that troubled heart to break. 


There’s nothing lost. The faintost striin 
Of breathings from some deai one s lute 
In memory's droam may come again, 

Though every mournfiil string bi> mute : 
The music of some happier hour— 

The harp that swella with love’s own words 
Mav thrill the soul with deepest power, 

When still the hood that sweeps its cords. 


A J^TSf is tallar in fbe morniug than 
at nigUt to the extent of half an inch, 
owing to the relaxation of the cartilages 
—'ten days per annum is the average 
sickuess of human life. About the age 
uf thirty-six the iBan man geuerall 
becomes fktter, ^nd the fat matl 
leaner. 
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THE PWWERS fHA.® LOOK 
UPWABD. 

AanOtTP o£joQiDgi liglit-liwied 
sat together in tixe twilight^ busily tac* 
ranging the flowers they had hem 
gathering in*thie plmaiot woods end 
flolda, 

“ What beautiful things flowers ore 1'’ 
said one ; ''and what a pleasant amuse* 
ment it WOnId be^ now that we are aU 
sitting here so\quietly, if ea^h were to 
choose wbidh flower she woold be 
like/' 

“Just as if there would be any 
choice/* exclaimed l^aura Bennett^ a 
little proudly, “ Among all the flowers 
that groWf there is none to i7ie in beauty 
with the rose. Let me be the queen 
of the flowers* or none/* , 

“ For my pait/' observed her sister 
Helen, “ 1 should like to resombl^ the 
luxuriant rhododendron, so beautifully 
described in our book of flowers. 
When any one passing shakes it roughly 
it scatters, as wc arc told* a shower of 
honey^dew from its roseate oupa» and 
immediately begins to All its chdicas 
anew wilh transparent ambrosia, teach- 
ing us to scatter sweetness even upon 
the hands of those that disturb us, and 
to fill again, with pure hoaey-droi>s, the 
chalices of our inward thoughts. Oh, 
who would not w’ish to be meek and 
forgiving, like the rhododendron, if they 
could i But it is very difficult/* added 
poor Helen, with tears in hsr eyes. 

“It is, indeed/* said Lucy Neville, 
gently, “ if we trust only to our own 
strength. And who is there to help 
us ? it is only when my father looli^ 
at me in his grave, kind manner, that I 
have the blightest (Control over mysolC** 
“Wlaat a pity it is/* said Laura, 
simply, “ we cannot always remember 
that tho eye of our Heavenly Father is 
upon us.*’ * 

“ I wish I couW/* said Helen.# 

“I have heard mother say,** ob- 
served Lucy, “that praying is better 
than wishing.’* 

“Now, Clara,” interrupted Laura 
Bennett, turning impatiently towards 
a fair, genteeldooklng girl by her side, 
“ we are waiting you ” 


LT JffmASD. 

l^e |9sde o49eicm>lv^U8, or 
ivindax^ so dhelesdy in and out amoiig; 
ih» imbm^ and il&^ng over a 
oovating* an of 

oatuafy aiid tmdaaima “ The 

onfer jpitgr W' added that it 

Akoula #0 Bocm close op aadikde-” 

“ But whafc sfliya our dear Lucy f* 
exdokaa^ Mak^ 

** 1 thiah I am pma,** said Clara 
Seymore “ either a violat or hearts- 
ease. Have I gueeeed right f * 

“ Not qnite^** said Xmey, with a deep 
Huah. “AU&imj^ hoth^ewem that 
you have monad are great favouHtes of 
mine* X shoulcT like to reseuxble the 
daisy mosh beoausa it iaalways locflch^ 
upward.” . 

“Bo teH me/' said Balm, as they 
Valked home together, soainyiiig the 
flowers which they had gathei^ to 
adorn their eaveral dwellings j “do tell 
me why you wished just npw to be ab 
ways looking upward^ Hke the daisy.” 

“ Oh, Helen I can you ask I ^^at 
more do you require for happiness than 
to be able, let the cloud be over so dark, 
to look upward, with the eye of friths 
and say, 'It is Heaven’s mil* ana 
therefore it is best T ” 


THE BISHOP AND THE BIRDS. 

A BBHOP, who *had for his arms two 
fieldfares, with the motto, “eSLre not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing V* 
thus explained the matter to hn inti- 
mate friend : — 

“ Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy 
resided at a viBage near Billongen* on 
•the banka of the Danube. His parents 
wore very poor, and, almost as soon as 
tho boy ooul I w*alk, he wag aoat into 
the woods to pick up somu su^oks for 
fuel. Wheix he grew oldei* his father 
taught him to pi<^ the juniper berries, 
and cany them to a neighbouring dia< 
*tillrr, who wanted them for making 
Hollands. 

“Day by day the poor boy went to 
his tabk, and cm bis road he passed xh& 
open windows of the village school, 
where he saw the schooliiasater teach- 
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ing a number of boja ol about tbe 
same w ftt 

those b- 7 s irhh ot '^eU^y, ao 

earnestly loo^ to be amoOg 

them. Be was quite awiora' it ww m 
vain to atik hie i&ther to send him to 
school, for he knew iSket bis pareuts 
had no money to pay the schoolmaster i 
and he oft^ passed the whole day 
thinking) while he wks gathering the 
juniper-berries, what he could possibly 
do to idesse the schoolmaster, in the 
hope of getting some lessons. 

“ One day, when he was walking 
sadly ajiong, he saw two of the boys be- 
longing to the school frying to set a 
bird-trap, and he asked one what it 
was for ? The boy told him that the 
schoolmaster was very fond of fieldfaies 
jind that they were setting a trap to^ 
catch some. «This delights the poor 
boy, for ho recollected that he had 
often seen a great number of these 
birds in the juniper w'ood, where they 
came to eat i^e berries, and he had no 
doubt but he could catch some. 

** The next day the little boy bor- 
rowed an old basket of his mother, and 
when hq.*went to the wood he had the 
great d^ight %o catdl two deldfarcs. 
He theh pnt them in the basket, and, 
tying on old handkerchief over it, he 
took them to the sohoolmasteris house. 
Just as he arrived at the door he saw 
the two little boys who had been 
setting the trap, and with some 
alaim be asked them if they had 
caught any birds ? They answered in 
the negative; and the boy, his heart 
beating with joy, gained admittance 
into the schoolmaster's presence. Tn a 
few words he told how he had seen the 
boys Setting the trap, and how he had 
caught the birds to bring them as a 
present tx> the master. 

** ‘ A present, iny good boy ! ' cried 
the schoolmaster, ''you do not look as 
if yoti could afford to make presents. 
Tell me your price, and I will pay it to 
to you, and thank you besides if' 

“ ‘ I would rather give them to you, 
sir, if you please/ said the boy. 

“ The Hchoolmastcr looked at tbe boy 
who stood before him, with bare head 
and feet, and ragged trousers that 


reached only half-way down his naked 

leg?. ^ 

?o» aro a very singular boy,' said 
ho, * bttl^ if you WiH not take money, 
you must t& m$ what t can do for 
yOtt'^ aS I eannoi accept your present 
without doing for it in re- 

turn. Is there anything i can do for 
youf 

***Oh,ye8r said Ifceboy, trembling 
With delight ; * you can do for me what 
I ahould Tike better than anything else.’ 

"'What is that?' asked the sebool- 
master, smiling. 

"'Teach me to read/ cried the boy, 
falling on his knees ; * oh ! deal*, kind 
sir, teach me to read !' 

"The schoolmaster complied. ^ The 
boy came to him at all leisure liours, 
And loomed so rapidly that the teacher 
reoo|Qmended him to a nobleman re- 
siding in the neighbourhood. This 
gentleman, who was as liable in mind 
as in birth, patronised the poor boy, 
and sent him to school at lla^sbon. 
The boy profited by his opportunities ; 
and when he rose, as he soon aid, to 
wealth and honours, he adopted two 
fieldfares as bis anfis. 

"What do you mean," cried the 
bishop's friend. 

" ' I mean,' returned the bishop, with 
a smile, 't^t the poor boy was my- 
SUL3S'*' ” 

THE MYSTERIES OF A FLOWER. 

Fr.0WEiis have been called the stais of 
the earth ; and certainly, When wl ex- 
amine those beautiful creations, and 
discover them analysing the sunbeam 
and sending bahk the eye the full 
luxury of oolouicd li^t, we mubt con- 
fess there is more real appropriateness 
in tbe term than even the poet who con- 
ceived the delicate thought imagined. 
Lavoisier beautifully said : " The table 
of Proi&etheus is hut i&e outshadoAving 
of a philcsophie truth — where there is 
light, there is organization and life; 
where light cannot penetrate, Death 
for ever holds hi« silent court.” The 
flowers, and, indeedi^ those far inferior 
forms nf organic vegetable life which 
nevei* flower, are direct dependencies on 
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the solar rays. Through every stage 
of exiHteuce they are ^xoited by those 
subtle agencies which are gathered 
together in the sunbeam j and to these 
induences we may trace all that beauty 
of development which prevaUfi through* 
out the vegbtable world* How few 
there are of even those reined ndnds 
to whom flowers are more than a sym* 
metric arrangement of p^als har- 
moniously coloured, who think of ^e 
secret agencies for ever exciting the 
life which is within their cells, to pro- 
duce the organised structure — ^who re- 
flect on the d^eep yet divine philosophy 
which may be I'ead in eveiy leaf: — 
those tongues in trees, which tell us of 
eternal goodness and order 1 

The hurry of the present age is not 
well suited to the contemplative mind; 
yet, with all, there must be hours in ^ 
which to fall back into the repose of 
quiet thought becomes a luxury. The 
nervous system is strung to endure 
only^ given amount of excitement; if 
its vibrations are quickened beyond this* 
measure, the delicate hai'p-strings are 
broken, or they may undulate in throbs. 
To every one thee contemplation of 
natural phenomena will be found to 
induce that repose which gives vigour 
to the mind— as sleep restores the 
energies of a toil-exhausted body. And 
to show the advantages of suoli a study, 
and the interesting lessons which are to 
be learned in the flelds of nature, is the 
purpose of the present essay. 

The flower is regarded ad the full 
deyelopment of vegetable growth; and 
the consideration of its mysteries natu- 
rally involves a careful examination of 
the 'life of a plant, from the seed placed 
in the soil to its full maturity, whether, 
it be as herb or tree. 

For the perfect understanding of the 
physical conditions under which vege- 
table life is earned on, it is necqpsary to 
appreciate, in its fulness, tho#ralae of 
the term gr'twiK. It has been said that 
stones grow- — ^that the formation 
ciystals was on analogous process to 
the iormation of a le^; and this im- 
pression has appeared to be somewhat 
confirmed, by withessing the variety of 
arborescent forms into which solidifying 


waters pass, wheu the external cojd 
spreads it as ice Over our Window paiieB* 
This hov^veir, a^^at error: st^es 
4o not ^w^there is so analog oten 
betwei^ the formation of a ei^stal and 
the Ki^owth of a leaf. All Inorganio 
masses increase in ske only by the* 
aceretion of pariicleS'*4ayer upon layer, 
without any chemical change taking 
place as an essentialHy. The son may 
shine for a^ upon a stone without 
quickening it into life, changing its 
constitution, or adding to its moss. 
Organic ^matter consists of arrange- 
ments of oelk or sacs, and the increase 
in size is due to ^e absorption of 
gaseous mattei^ through the fine tissue 
of which they are composed. The gas 
— a compound of carbon and oxygen — ' 
is decomposed by the excitement pro- 
duced by light ; and th® solid letter 
thus obtained is employed in building 
a new cell-— or producing actual growth, 
a true function of ft/s, in all the pro- 
cesses of which matter is constantly 
undergoing chemical change. 

llie simplest developments of vege* 
table life are the fonuation of confervse 
upon water, and of lichens upon the 
surface of the rock. In ohefhioal con- 
stitution, these present no wery re- 
markable differences from the culti- 
vated flower which adorns our garden, 
or the tree which has risen in its pride 
amidst the changing seasons of many 
centuries. Each alike has derived ite 
solid constituents from the atmosphere, 
and the chemical changes in all are 
equally dependent upon the powers 
which have their mysterious origin in 
the great centre of our planetary sys- 
tem. 

‘Without dwelling upon the processes 
which take place in the lower forms of 
vegetable life, the purposes of this 
essay will be fully answered by Caking 
an example from amount the higher 
class of plants, and examining its condi- 
tions, from the germination of the seed 
to the full development of the flower 
— rich in form, colour, and odour. 

In the seed-cell we find, bv minute 
examination, the embryo of the future 
plant carefully preserved in its envelope 
of starch and gluten. The investigationa 





'whioli li4T6 eanittd 49n I)b« I 

vitality pf $mdB tuppewr U fai^vn tbat, 
wider ii£s* 

germ mi^ ko mdpitmed itit omdiadm ^ ; 
wusa n Irndbean fooad 

in the htmdB of m 1&^qp%im mvaaixi!^^ 
genuwated and grew; msaegrBiiMirm 
produced^ in all more ihm. 

thi^ee tbotuMBid fttm iiSmoq ; tl^ l^ed 
been placed^ heit bw^ in tbe lunda 
of a priea^M of Xeia, and in the ileep 
repose of ^£1^ Egyptian oataoomb vere 
preserved to tell ns, in the eighteenth 
oentnry, the story of that wlieat which 
Joseph sold to his brethrenu 

The preoees of gemination ie eeeen- 
tlally a oheooical one. ^ The seed is 
placed in the soil, excluded from the 
light, supi^cd with a due quautity of 
moi^ure, and maintained at a oertain 
temperature, whiidi must bo above that 
at whi(h watejr frecBses ; air must have 
free access to the seed, whi^, if placed 
60 deep in the soil as to prevent the 
permeation of the atmosphere, never 
germinates. Under Ittvotmahle edreum^ 
stances the lile-quickenmg prooees be- 
gins ; the starch, which is a compound of 
carbon a^ oxygon, is converted into 
ougor by* the absorption of another 
equivalent of oxygm from the air . and 
w© ha 5 e an evident proof of this change ] 
in the sweetness which most seeds ac- j 
quire in the process, the most familiar | 
example of which we hove in the con- j 
version of barley into malt. The sugar 
thus foimed furnishes the food to tho 
now living creation, which, in a shoit 
period, shoots its first leaves abov*} the 
soil ; and these, which, rismg from their i 
dark chambers, are white, quickly be- j 
come green under the opeiaiion oi 
ligltt. 

In the process of germiuftlion a species 
of slqw ccttnbnetiou take^ place, and— 
as 111 the chemical processes of animal 
life and in t^^os© of active ignition — 
carbonic acid gas, oomposSkl of oxygen 
and eharooal, or carbon, is evolved. 
Thus, by a myjsstery which our Fcienoe 
does not enable us to reach, tho s|iark 
of life is kindled— life commences its 
work— the plant grows. The first condi- 
tions of vi^getoble growth ai-e, therefore, 
singularly simftttr to those which are 


found to '^^evittl In the animal economy. 
The leaf-bud ie SQ Mener above the s^ 
th«t ^ ef aohdihtons ^gin ; the 
tidccB aailKMde am from the at- 
meemhera, and Imvi&g^ an virtue of its 
vMity, by the winey of luminous 
power^ dsoomposed this ghs, it vettuns 
the carboi^ and pouas fMh the oxygen 
t0 the air. Tine process is stated to be 
a teotioii of vitality; hut, os this has 
been vsrionsly desnnhed by dilTerent 
aathm, it is hi^ortant to state with 
some minuiensw what does really take 
place. , 

The plant absorbs carbonie acid 
from theatmosphere through the under 
surfaces of the leaves^ sad the whole of 
the bark ; it at the same time derives 
an additional portion from the moisture 
lyhich is taken Up by the roots and con- 
^ veyed " to tho topmost twig ** by the 
foree of oapillaiy attraction, and another 
powei' called emoimos^s, which is exert- 
ed in a moat striking manner by living 
organic tissues. This mysterious force 
is showm in a pleasing way by ooYermg 
some spirit*! of wine and water in a 
wine glass with a piece of hi elder ; tho 
water -will escape, sisaving the strong 
spirit behind. 

Independently of the notion of light 
the plant may b© regarded as a more 
machine ; the iluids and guses which It 
absorbs off in a condition but voiy 
httle olianged — just as water would 
strain through a spongo or a porous 
stone. The consequence of this h th** 
blanching or elioladon of the plant, 
which wo produce by our artifioal treats 
ment of celery and sea-kale — tiic foinia 
tioncf the carbonaceous compound called 
ofilorop^iyle, which is the green oobur- 
,iwg matter of the leaves, being entirely 
checked in daikuesa. If such a plant is 
brought into the light its dormant 
powers are awakened, and, instead of 
being li't^le other than a spongt^ through 
which ^idfl circulate, iti exerts iiuxtt re- 
markable riicmical powers ; the Ciirbouic 
'acid of tho air and water is decomposed,; 
it^ charcoal is retamed to add to the wood 
of tho plant, had the oxygen is set free 
again to the aimosphero. In this pio- 
csesfl is exhibited one of tho most beau- 
tiful illustrations of mo harmony which 
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provadlfl ihrot^gh all gmt 
jioiBeua of natw witJb, wWl) we aw ac# 
quaiiited — the tavcktiil diemeiideiioe pt 
the vegetable fthimal ktngdonae* 

111 the Qootkemy wde !i e 

constant |irodaetio]i mbonio acid, 
and the bofiyatiful tegetable kfangdoMa, 
s^ifoad over the earth in Buoh infinite 
variety, reqtiiros this carbonic acid for 
it-t buppoi-t, Oott<>tantIy removing from 
tbo lur the perniciotie iment produced 
by iiio animal werM, and gmng back 
that oxygen which is required as the 
life-quickening element by the animal 
rue >H, tlio balance of afUnilies ia con- 
stantijy maintained by the phenomena 
of vegetable growth. This is a wonder- 
ful niriatice of the providence of God 
ill Kature. * 

Tlio decomposition Of carbonic acid 
ia directly dtependent upon Inminoua* 
agency. From the impact of the ear- 
liest morning ray t| tlio period wdien 
tho sun rf^‘at*hes the Hienith, the excita- 
tion of that vegetable vitality by which 
ihe niicmioal change is efTeoted regularly 
lucre iHCB. As the solar orb sinks to- 
w.u’d^ the honison, tho chemical activity 
dimiuishes — the sun sots —the action is 
reduot J to its minimum — the plant, in 
tho repose of darkness, pah'‘'cfi to that 
st itc of re 4 which is as iiocc^sary to the 
vet'‘ptat]ugrao©fl assleop is to the wearied 
animal. 

There are two well-marked stages in 
the life of a plant; geimiiiaiion and 
voTctutioii are exerted under different 
< (1’iditious ; tho time of fiowering ar- 
ris s, and another change occurs, the 
luocePFOS of forming the alkaline and 
auu-jiii’es, of i>roduciug the oil, wax, 
find lo in, and of S'-croting those nitro- 
genous compounds winch are found in 
the '•oed, are m full activity. Carbonic 
aritiM now evolved aud oxygen, is re- 
tained ; hydrogen and nitrogen are a’ so 
lojoed, as it were, into combination 
with tho oxyg^on and, caiborj and al- 
together new and more complicated 
operation^ are in activity. ^ 

Huch are the phen >mena of vegetable 
life which the researches of our philoso- 
Iih^rs have developed. This curious 
order— ‘lUra regular progression— show* 
iug itself at well-marked epochs, ia now 


known to be x-ipdii in- 

Alienees ;; t^e 

effluinse nf jncreiisi^^ 

organic form. Much is^stiuBrvolve?^ 
mysteiy : but to the eaU ot sci^mce some 
strange truths have l)eett made manifest 
to man, and of some of these the 
phenomena muet now be explained, 

{Ur^itintUioiii is a chemical change 
which takOi pTaOS moOt rwidiiy in dark 
ness ; vetji^tabh U due to tbie se- 

ei*etion of carbon under the agency of 
light; and the proceases of Jhnathn 
ore ^own to involve s6ma and 
compound operations; these thia»o states 
must be distiuctly appredatod 

The sunbeam comes to us aa a flood of 
pellucid light, uanally colourless ; if we 
disturb this white beam, as by oompd^ 
ling it to pass through asfcriimgulat piece 
of glass we' break it up into cdottrod 
bands, which we oaU the spoetmm, in 
which we have such an 'onler of ohro* 
matic rays as are seen in the rainbow 
of a summer shower. These coloured 
‘rays are now known to be the source of 
all the tints by which KatUro adorns 
the surface of the earth, or rst imitates 
in its deamo to create the beautiM. 
These coloui’ed bands have not the same 
lumihating power, nor do they possess 
the same heat-giving property. The 
yellow rays give the most light ; the red 
inys have the function of heat in tho 
highest degree. Beyond these proper- 
ties, the sunbeam possesses another, 
which b, the power of producing 
chemical change — of effecting those 
magical results which wo witness in the 
photograj^hic procesBPfss, by which the 
beams illuminating any object are made 
to delineate it upon tlie proiiared tablet 
of the artist. 

It has been suspected that thes^ three 
phenomena ate not dUe to the same 
agency, but that, asaoeiaied iu the sun- 
beam, wo have light, producing idl the 
blPBsings of vision, and throwing the 
veil of colour over |ll things-- 3 i©«l^ 
maintaining that temiieraturo m’-cr euar 
globe which is neocsaary to the perfec- 
tion of living organism — and a third 
principle, actinism, by wMeh the uhemi- 
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teal chBQg«BiiHu<ledtK> Wp 

poBBGM the power; V ^ coloured 
media, ol separating these prkioiples 
from eaoh other; and of aim^^g their 
effect. A ypllow glass aUows light t« 
pass through it moat Ih^y, hut it oV 
struots sd&iam ahnoetfiitireiy ; a deep 
hlue ghtss, on the contrary, prevents 
the penhestioii of light, bnt it offers no 
internipl^xi to ^hand^me or chesnioal 
rays : a red gflass, again, outs off most 
of the raj^A ekoept those which have 
peouliady a calorifio, or heat-giving 
power. 

With this knowledge we proceed in 
our e:£pf riments, and learn some of the 
mysteries of nature’s chemistry. If, 
above the soil in wbien the seed is 
placed, we ffit a deep pure yellow glass, 
the chemical change which marka gar* 
minatiou is prevented; i£, on the con- 
trary, we employ a blue one, it is greatly 
accelerated ; seeds, ind^, placed 
beneath the soil, covered with a cobalt 
blue ffngei^glass, will germinate many 
days sooner than such as may be exposed 
to the ordinary influences ^ sunshine ; 
this proves the necessity of the prind- ’ 
pie actinism to this first stage of vege- 
table lifeig Plants, however, made to 
grow under the influences of such blue 
media present much the same condi- 
tions as those which are reared in the 
dark; they are succulent instead of 
woody, and have yellow leaves and 
white stalks ; indeed, the formation of 
leaves is prevented, and all the vital 
energy of Ihe plant is exerted in the 
production of stalk. The chemical 
principle of the sun’s rays alone is not 
therefore sufficient ; remove the plant 
to the influence of light, os separated 
from actinism, by the action of yellow 
media, and wood is formed abundantly ; 
the plaht grows most healthfully, and 
the leaves assume that dark green which 
belongs to tropic&l climes or to our 
most hfrilliant summetrs. Ught is thus 
proved to he the exciting agent in effect- 
ing those chemical deeompositionB 
which have aljpady been described; 
but, imder the influence of isolated 
light, it is found that plants will not 
flower. When, however, the subject of 
our experiment is brought under the 


iuftuenoe of a red glsESs, particularly of 
that variety in which a beautifully pure 
red is produced by oxide of gold, the 
whole process offloriatioh and the per- 
fection of the seed is aooomplished. 

Csirsful and lopg-oonthiued observa- 
tikuss have proved that in the spring 
when ^e process of germination* is 
most active^ the chemical rays are the 
most abundant in the sunbeam. As 
the somteer advances, light, relatively 
to the oiherforess, is largely increased ; 
at this season the trees of the forest, 
the herb of the valley, and the culti- 
vated plants which adorn our dwellings, 
are all alike adding to their wood. 
Autumn comes on, and then heat, so 
necessary for ri^ning grain, is found to 
exist iu oonsiderable excess. It is 
carious, too, that the autumnal heat has 
^properties peculiarly its own — so deci- 
dedly distinguished from the ordinary 
heat, that Sir John Herschel and Mr. 
Somerville hare aaopted a term to dis- 
tinguish it. The peculiar browning or 
rays of scorching autumn are calle^J the 
parathirmie rays : they possess a re- 
markable chemical action added to their 
calorific one; and to this are due those 
complicated pbenonftna akeady briefly 
described. 

In these experimenis, carefully tried, 
we are enabled to imitate the oonditioas 
I of Nature, and supply at any time those 
states of solar radiation which belong 
to the varying seasons of the year. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the mys- 
teiies of a flower. Consider the lilies 
I of the field, how they grow ; they toil 
I not, neither do thoy spin ; and yet 1 
say unto you, Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” 

Under the influence of the sunbeam, 
vegetable life is awakened, continued, 
and completed : a wondrous alchemy is 
effected ; the change in the condition of 
the solar ladiations determines ^vhe 
varying conditions of vegetable vitality ; 
and in iik progress thosetransmutations 
occur which at once give beauty to the 
exterior world, and provide for the 
animal races the necessary food by 
which their existence is maintained. 
The contemplation of ^ influences such 
as these realises in tl^e'buman soul that 
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8weet feeling wbioh, v^th ^inie 

that— 

“ A thing of beanly I 0 a kn for 
lt» loveUnei* inttveetiog, it «rUi tmet 
Tm» into aothtngne«% M wtlll wiU hecfp 
A hower quiet ««, aiUi ft 4oe^ 

|*ull of sweftt dre«n| and twftl^ ftnd qftlet 
breathing. 

♦ 

^Sueh the eim onA tnOoiKr 
Treee old ahd young, *groutiiigft.||i*4b^booa 
For aimple sheep ; and enoh are daif^^lK 
With the green world they )iee in.^ 


THE GEYSERS. 

“Those Geysera are rery* wotideiful 
things/’ aaid Mr. Horton, as he closed a 
book he.had been I'oading for on hoar or 
two. *41 

“What are they, papaT said Willy; 
“ will you please to tell me f ’ 

^'They are fountains that throw 
vast quantities of hot water and steam 
to mgreat height into the air.'’ 

“In what part of the world ore thejr 
found r 

“In Iceland. One of them, which 
is called the Great Geyser, is de- 
scribed as presenting the appearance 
of a large mounds You go up its 
sides, and you find a large basin at the 
top. It is not quite round, being fifty- 
six feet across in one way, and forty-six 
the other, and about four feet deep. In 
the centre there is a hole or pipe going 
down into the earth seventy-eight feet. 
This pipe is about eight or ten feet in 
diameter, widening as it opens into the 
basin. The hot water rises up through 
the pipe, and fills the basin, and then 
runs off over the sides. Every few 
hours there are heard loud reports, lilie 
that of distant artillerv, in the. earth 
beneath the basin, and then water is 
ejected from the pip© with great vio- 
lence and to ajgreat height.” • 

“ How high does it rise V* • 

“ It varies sometimes the colonin of 
water is thrown up twenty or thirfy 
feet, sometimes fifty feet, and sometimes 
as high as seventy or eighty feet. Think 
of a column ot water eight or ten feet 
in diameter, thrown up seventy feet^ 


With A roB£, md of 

steam Alimf with itr 
“I sh<nad thiiOi; it wtMiia be 
the won^rful eights 

worid.” 

^Jtieeo.” »» 

"ttoesitriBeswa^r 
“Very swiftly. Bometimea larggi 
stones ai^ thrown i 2 p« Sometimef 
visitore throw stones in the and 
they aTs tfaaNnvn ^tand up into the air, 
where the^ water is thrown up, and 
Sometimes th^ are kept up in the air 
for four or five minutes by the action of 
the water. There are a great many 
smaller Geysers in the irioinitv of this 
larger one. ^ Mr. Hendersem, who 
visited them in 1814, thinks he die* 
covered the key of one of the largest of 
them.” 

“ The Imy 1 whet did he mean T 
“They throw out 4he steam ^d 
water, as I said, at intervals. After 
there have been 'loud repor^ and a 
shaking of the earth> aaod an ejection of 
water and steam, they will be quiet for 
some time^ so that*the spectator may 
have to wait several hours, perhaps, be* 
fore he maj^e them la operation again* 
Mr. Henderson found that, bg throwing 
a quantity of large stones into the open- 
ing, he could cause it to make an irrup- 
tion whenever he pleased. At one time, 
when it had been excited to action in 
this way, it threw up jets more than 
two hundred feet high.” 

seems os though he made it 
angiy by throwing stones into it,” 

“ When the sun was shining dnthese 
jets, they presented a most brilUant 
appearance. The water appeared as 
white as snow, and rainbows wtare seen 
all about it* Besides the water-pipes, 
there are a great many steam-pipes in 
the vicinity— that is, holes in the earth, 
out of whioh columns of stesnv issue. 
The clouds of steam sometimes thrown 
out cover the whole heavens froiu the 
view." 

“ Is the water hot water f * 

“ Yes, it is very hot ; and i^octators 
often get soalded by its lalUim; upon 
them. At one time, Mr. Henderson 
was looking into the pipe of one 0t the 
largest, and the column of soaldiDg 
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water came up as ewiit Wf lUa |urrow, 
witbing a :0 bw iucbaa o£ hiiH 6lice.^ 

1 kr|ip08« be w* is the 

cause of the irata^^Baj^rtl!!^ ti^ao T* 

I can tall you the jfetieijil eahte by 
■which it is^hrown np, I eaouot 

oxplaiu the patl&eulaif mm^er iu which 
it hdone. TheTolesm fires umder< 
xieath are the cause^ the fires ore hear 
the surface, aud the phenomena we 
have been coufi^exing are caneed by 
their action/* 

** Isn't it dangeroufi to he there Y* 

“It ie* The crust of earth over 
the fire is very thin, and may fall in at 
any niomont/* 

What mafeea the fire ^hera V* 

“I can’t answer that question* Tro- 
bably ail the interior of the earth is one 
inas^ of fire.” 

“ One mass of fire ! Do you auppoae 
theie is fir© iindfer our feet/* 

“I presume there is; the crust be- 
tween us and the fire is much tliickor 
than in volcanic countries/* 

“ But still it may bum through. I 
did not thriuk that 'we were in so much 
danger *’ 

“ We are always in dangeip — are never 
safe but when in the Almighty* s hand. 
There alone is safety. If we put mu’ 
trust in llini, we are safe anywhere. 
K wc do not, we arc safe nowhere. Put 
your tru^t in God, then, toy children, at 
nil times and in all placos.” 


FOR WHAT DO WE LIVE ? 

Foe what? Were this question pio- 
pnunded to one who has been fash'ton.i- 
bly educated, according to the customs 
of the nineteenth century, and who had 
never given the subject a serious thought, 
he would be sadly puazlod for an an- 
swer. * 

Go to the model man of business, — 
the shrewd, prudent, time sating, money 
gathciing lusn of the world, — tell him 
truthfully, but plainly, that he has been 
for years bonding every power and 
every energy, with a aeal that has 
kno^n no dampenisig, and a peraever- 
anoo that has known no relaxatrcm, for 
the purpose of gathering a pile of the 


shining ore^^-^at Mn has been ihe 
grand aim of his life : and will be not 
rejjeot the charge with scorn ? 

Speak to the votary of fimhion, and of 
ideaeure— to hiijfi who has never ques< 
tioned the truth of the pretty oommonly 
received opinion, dree ^ name, apd 
wealth are the principal requisites to 
make the man, and that in mest oases 
any one of them is sufficient to do it j — 
ask him of the worthy ohjecte of his 
life? Can he reply I 

Ask the public tuan dbr long years 
he laboured unweariedly auct unremit- 
tingly in the pursuit of fame. Tlio mid- 
night lamp oft grew dim e^*© he sought 
his couch ; and he left no stone ;un- 
tumed to gain the desired result. At 
last he found it; incj^niro of him for 
what mankind should live, — and with uu 
&6Dcst heart con ho I'eapond without 
condemnation ? 

Bring the question home. Let us 
pause a moment in the vast current 
that is bearing us along, as becomes 
reasonable, intolligent beings, knd 
calmly propound the inquiry to our own 
hearts. Let us look back through the 
mi^ts and mazes of ^e past, recall the 
motives 'that have adEuatei u*?, and the 
ends wo have pursued. For what have 
we lived f Have wo ever had n beacon 
1o direct our coarse, that w’as for one 
moment woi ^hy the attention of reason * 

How many in this boosted age of ^ 
wisdom aud improvement — Ihi^ land 
eulogised as the homo of all ih.it is 
rare, all tliat is virtuous, and all that is 
noble — would they rigidly esuanine 
themselves, could boast that Uu had 
ever been actuated by motives that 
might justly demsnd for thorn a ]daeo 
In that port of the scale of being allot ted 
Hb man ? 

How many have lived onlf^ foi* the 
animal and the sensual, with no aim but 
the gratification of appetite and pa^siofi, 
and no knowledge, or, qt bust, no im- 
knowledginent of a higher and a better 
part of man ! 

How many more who, if they have 
not pursued a course so diametrically 
opposed to every dictate of reason and 
virtue, have followedj^ one hardly less 
culpable, by making pleasure and 
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faahion tbeirgo4»^4zd 
that mheat of tttfvvm to mati^4a 

trifling 1 w3ia«lwUiaua!]a> 

ber tlxd i^oifiniids ol hTm9^ Byes that 
have paaaed i«i mo hl^itr 
tbaa thoae iff ^omimg the faiui^f 
W«re euek tp0Blt t 

And oth«r8j to<b am hvnmmerabla host, 
■wboBo hlghaat aim hoa been to prodord 
a BubaiateDce inliyCe, md mlmatar to the 
wants of Benae; witK^mt evw thinhin? 
to arouse those latamt poww mind 
with which the 7 axe hl^ That tbose 
aims are honouimlde amdooimBaDdabld, 
in their propor phuM^ noome non doubt $ 
but are they worthy to command aU, or 
even the higheat ^tfintum of rational 
beingB? 

Inasnimoh as man is fbund above the 
brute, even in the glorious image of tlje 
First Gi*eat Cause — in just so much « 
the intellectual above the animal, the 
moral above the intellectual. He who 
lives only, or principally for the grati- 
fication of sense, deserves the lowest 
place among men. He who seeks to 
expand the mind and enlarge the 
faculties, pursues an end far higher; 
and ho who combites with liiis a steady, 
firm attempt to educate and ti'aiu 
alight his moral nature, has the very 
lughcst aims in view. 

However humble may bo bis atation 
in life, aye, though ho may drink to tlic 
veiy dregs of the cup of poverty, he is 
the noblest specimen of man-— the 
noblest work ot God. 


ASTROl^rOMY.—THE STARS, 
THEHl HISTORY AND LAWS. 

"Si^Trii, will you not walk with us V' 
said Ellon Graham to Mary, one even- 
ing, os she found her on the porch of 
their fathei^s elegant mansion. “ Hero 
are some of my classmates, Eliza, Rosa, 
and Nancy, wIto were so muclPdelighted 
with your insiruotjons when you 
Wrdked with us a few oveoings Bino&, 
and they havo oopae with me to beg 
you to go again. We have been study- 
ing the trees, pkinis, animals, and even 
lio rocks, and* find in them beauties 
we never thougfit of before we took 


Walk to 

you oxidaiim^ ^ UB apmofi^swou- 

cl wdUNw we!livi^^* 

Jfifey, auppcwo thic^ 
10m bihom, jfhu ore reciting let* 
ludmtdwl&ocii lk»okixm 
eadiwutiiig gxusi hock of Katmw 

the mdot woodMftl kwaans, and apply- 
ix9^ 4^ kpowib^ge which your book* 
give to eolviim lur mysteries, Infant^ 
vou have stpeUed oo though you warn 
leami&g of thingfl which you never saw. 
1 am gkd that our cottvmwation at the 
Bpring hoB awakened ih yon a deoire to 
study nature, andi if yen opsttiiiuo tq 
feel an interest, 1 ahoU be turn 

over many leaves with you In 'kbia 
great book. I propose that we take 
our own home, and, considering this a 
miniature world, sti^y its natural 
histoiy in all the voriauB departments. 
Thus you will be enabled to apply the 
principles you find in your books of 
philosophy and natural science to the 
world around. Then every rock, tres^ 
brook, and shrub will seem to sp^ on 
intelligible language to your souls. 
is too late to w^k now, fbr the stars are 
already twinkling, and thl^ frost ia 
sparkling on the grass, so we will eon- 
fine ourselves to the porch this evening. 
But, if you choose, we can wander foe 
awhile iu the 'gaxden of Deity, blos- 
somed with stars,* and study those 
shining bodies whose laws and pheno- 
mena are intimately oonneotod with oup 
earth, and may properly be introduced 
into our natural hisbory. In studying 
geography you all learned your latitude 
and longitude, but perhaps you did not 
know that it is to observations on the 
hen vans we owe this knowledge. By 
applying your mathematics you will 
soon bo able to tell the exact latitude 
and longitude of this house, ana calcu- 
late the times for ttie rising and setting 
of the sun, moon, and stars, for every 
day in the year.** 

**Why, sister,’* said Ellen, havo 
always looked in the almanac for these 
things, and never once thought that I 
could find them out for myself. I 
thought that it .a kind of magical 
guess-work; but zk>w I understand 
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ihiit wc all; by study^ may tecpme ma* 
^cians enough to tmike aii almaxiao if 

cboose. A« fttr tbe «tai^ 1 have 
looked at them wilh a etrange kziad of 
fear and ifond^. Wheb la mtle dhdld 
my <dd nurse taught me they were hcdes 
in the fcky to let the ^ory of Hesiven, 
vrhich was above; though. Then, 
agam, I thUftight tliu^|f*virere an^s' eyes, 
which were wM. in the day beeause 
the Bun wee so bri^t, but at night 
thi^ o|neiiad them; and winked as they 
looked^ down Upon us. 1 have since 
learned thst these stars are worlds, and 
have observed that we do not always 
see the same ones. Bo, |uiter Mary. 1 
am prepared to be int^sted in your 
instnietions,*^ 

Oirls, we will then oomtnence at 
once, as a fhw of the largest stars have 
already opened^ their eyas, as Ellen 
might say. In reality^ they have been 
shining all day as bnghtly as they do 
now, but we did not see them beoause 
the light of the sun was so much 
greater, ^e stars are always shining, 
and as soon as the sun goes out of 
sight at any place they a}jpear. The 
a^oBphem tm the property of reflect- 
ing the li^t in all directions, and could 
we find a place where we were not ex- 
posed to reflection, we could see 
them as well as at night. One time a 
man m London, while looking up a tall 
chimney in the day, saw tbe stars dis- 
tinctly Curiosity to understand this 
strange sifdit led him to study, and in 
time he became a great astronomer. 
Persons who have entered deep wells 
have observed the same, and, being ig- 
norant of the cause, have in great fnrht 
oome to the Upper air to see wnat 
calamity bad thus suddenly brought on 
the night As the earth turns over 
every twenty-four hours there has been 
in succession starlight and sunlight 
around its whole ciroumlerenoe. As 
we are sitting on the porch the parlour 
lamp i^ii»s bright^ through the win- 
dow, and we can see the stars over our 
heads in the east Now, were we to 
take a ball, and on it place a little being 
4s lai'ge as a fly, and commence turning 
the ball towt^s the east, the lamp 
would seem to sink in ihe west, while 


the etars would gise in the east and 
pass over its he^. The fly would; 
probably, think lhai all these bright 
bodies were moving around his liUle 
bait This will not seem a strange 
Ojonolusion for the silly fly, when we 
ramemher that many of the ancient 
philosophers thought that all the 
worlds we see in the heavens moved 
around our earth every twenty-four 
hours. They also thought that the 
earth was flat and stood on the back of 
some huge animat but what held the 
animal they could never telL That the 
earth is round or oonvex wo have many 
proofs. 1 will mention one of the most 
simple. When you are riding over a 
plain you first See the tops of trees and 
houses in the distance, and as *yoa ap- 
proach they seem to rise. When you 
have studio more you will be able to 
understand the measurements and cal- 
culations of astronomerB to learn the 
shape of the earth.*' 

** Sister," said Ellon, David Ignew 
the shape of the world : for I was read- 
ing in the Psalms this morning where 
he says of the Lord. * He hath made the 
round world.* And®I heard the little 
children reciting from their geography 
to day that the world is upheld by the 
power of God ; and they gaVe a text 
from Job : ' He hangeth the earth upon 
notliing.* I will bring a geography, and 
by the lamp shining thmugh the win- 
dow we can look at a picture of the 
world," 

Girls,’* said Maiy, “ you can sep by 
this picture that what is up to a man 
on one side of the earth, is down to one 
on the opposite side; the spnith, or 
point over our head, is constantly cha^ 
nag, and the stars tl^t is there now wiu, 
twelvp hours hence, be beneath us, or 
up to the people in China. All we can 
mean by up is from the earth. It is now 
six o’clock in '^e evening of the first 
day of JAnuary, and w/ will date our 
observations from this time. You will 
see in the esat g group of ve^ bright 
stars consisting of two beautiful clus- 
ters ; one oonsistM of seven small stars 
called the Beyen Sietjisra, or Plciados. 
A little to the east of these Is the other 
duster, odled Hya^es, in the form 



THE CAUSE OP Wt»PS. 
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a Sttter A. Tl;* wlhcwc- ib known 
^by the namo of Taiirue, the Ball, When 
we go into the honsa yoa can look at a 
plate of xt, an4 you wSil find the Pleia^ 
des matk one shouldeif, imd Hyadea the 
face of the animal. If you will look oOt 
a|;ain about nine o'clock, you will find 
it nearly overhead, and ag^ towards 
mornitig it may be eeen going down in 
the west. Now imagine yourselvea the j 
ily on the boll, and you oan explain | 
apparent motion.** 

“ lAm Hary/* saidBoea, see the 
beautiful olusterg very diafcinctly, hut 
they do not make the figure of an ani* 
mal. Why was the name Taurus give# 
to the group i '* 

“ These heavenly bodies, Rosa, have 
been subjects of study in all ages, and 
among those who knew not 
God, they were thade objects of worship. 
It was the custom of the eastern na- 
tions to make gods of the animals they 
held in the highest esteem, and alsqlof 
thsfte persona who had done any great 
deeds. These people were attentive Ob- 
servers of the sky, and as they supposed 
heaven, or the place of reward was 
above, they learned to think there must 
be the dwelling place of their favourite 
deities. They accordingly matked off 
the heavens iuto portions or ooustella- 
tions, and to these gave the names of 
theii* gods, whether men or animals." 

suppose,’' said Nancy, “as they 
had no idea of worshipping a God which 
oould not be seen, they thus elevated 
their deities to the highest throne they 
could give them^ where all might see 
and worship.” 

“ As we study out the heavens,*’ said 
Mary, “ we shall find it a great book in 
which the ancients expi'ensed with the 
stars the ir strange ide^ ; thus wa shall 
enjoy a double measure. The bull was 
a sacred animal with the early Egyp- 
tians, and highly venerated a god ; ; 
he was therefore honoured vAth a place 
in that beautiful group which we tee in 
the east. The Pleuiaea are said to be 
named from seven susters, who were 
thus favoured on acoount of their afiec 
tion and virtpes. One of these un- 
fortunately maipried a mortal, and her 
star never after shone so brightly ; con- 


I eequently, you can eddom get a sight 
of it. Tim whole h prloibably aiable; 
the eistei« ^press^ting the virtues 
wbkh were most estMn^, oiad the dim 
a viitue whUhi hwd obeoured 
by tbe." 

“ 1 0 lij»po«e, then,” eeld Elim, “ we 
need not leam from this amneiug tale 
that we must marry none but gods. 
But hereeibnr# when we lock up at the 
^up of sisteiw in the heavens, their 
history shall tescdi u« to beautify oor- 
selves with all the virtues that oma** 
ment a woman.” 

'* Girl^” said Mary, ‘^you have hod 
your lecture, and Elisa has^ drawn a 
conclusion wmoh we hardly thought of 
reaching when we commenced. 1 will 
only remark, that Taurus is one of 
twelve constellations which mark the 
sun’s apparent path through the 
heavens; all of whi<^wa will notice 
before we mention others.** 


THE CAUSE OF tFINDS. 

Sydney, Come, children, the weather 
is too cold, and the Vind^blowa too 
hard for yCii to play in the onen air 
to-day; and if yon will hear me and 
listen, I will tell you something about 
winds. 

ffmry. Oh do, Unde Sydneyv we 
shall be so glad to hear it 

6ydney. Now, I am going to toll you 
about the wind which you hear roaiing 
without ; and you may ask gie ques- 
tions about it, when you do not clearly 
understand, or when you wish to know 
more. 

Oeorge. Thank you, unde, 1 should 
like to know what wind is. 

Sydwy. Wind is air in motion. 

George. But what puts the* air in 
motion ? 

Sydv^ry. It is put in motion l)y 
heat. Heat causes the air to expand, 
and thus it becomes lighter than the 
cold air, and rises up, when the cold air 
rushes in to fill its place. 
ffepry. What heats the ait 

Sydney* The rays of the sun heat it. 
They do not heat it bypassing through 
it, but by contact with the wth. Tmn 
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lu# in ito ft dOiA £b il4l ftoon bedomp im 

libft wtbiamoreorl«|^ IPdttaai aierB ^ b«lB»tft it was hefttsd.* 

4^K|K«eGl^o iBl8;ft0ttip iUbe Mm* 1 M aiiderstand tkiRib 

iu&fte the ftir ia^aot all beiM ^aldpft. air «i^)<fna by aad ooniraet by 
Cfe^rffe, £ ibmk I 4»fttestaid yenfb 

tmole ; aaia thatmmatWtb^ reaeon^by wak idl «f us under- 

it is so much Farquar on Ihe ftide <€ ft ftted cwt now; but I ahdhld like to 
towards the ftun tbftn on ilie know bow iftiftsore that the heated air 

tdteidde4 iweii, eineeeaaeftftnotseeit go ap* 

Bsfdmy* Well done^ou are nghl^ T<m Jpow that if yoa hold 

and id^ftt Is ft good illustration. your hm om » baraing oftndle or 

/ftse. d did not think the air eonld* lamp, that it wni bJu^ you when your 
be n^de ta grow larger, nr espand« as hand is man/ inches finm the bkee ; 
you call it, undo, but you can hold your hand very near 

Bo you know, Jane, how the aide of the flaw without feeling 
Oeorge uLakes Ids foot-bailU 7 ^e heah It is because hot air rises. 

Oh yes; he tshes a bladder. When a fire is made in a grate or hre- 
and blows into it, through a quill, till place, it heats the air aixmiid it, aud 
it will contain no more air ; then he this heated air rises ub the chimney 
ties it up, so that no air can escape, and ai^ carries the smoke along with it. If 
onewda it into e leather case which he i€ was not so, chlmnftfs would be but 
laces up tight. of little use in oonducling the smoke 

JSydney. Well, when he had blown from our rooms. There is a simple 
into the bladder but a little while, it e^eriment which will illustrato that 
was full of air; but the bladder was tlm cold air takes the place of waim^d 
still Boft, so he continued to blow into light air. ^ 

it \intil the air became Texy dense, and George. What is that> uncle i I am 
thus made it bard. fond of experiments. 

MtMry. Then air can be made smaller, Sydwy. It is thise when the air In 
too, can 3tf ' a room is warmer thou the air outside. 

Bg^ey. Yes, Mary, air can be com- by opening the door a little, bo ^ to 

r ased, or made smaller, as you term leave only a small crack, ami holding a 
os woU as expanded. Kow 1 will lighted candle at the top, the dame 
tell how you may know that it is so. will be bent outward. This will show 
Take a bladder that is not quite full of you that the air is flowing out of the 
air, ftud be sure it is tied up so tight room. Then, by placing the caudle 
thiit no moTip air can get in or out : then near tho floor the flaipc will bo bent 
hold it new the fire, and it will soon be toward the i-oom, thus showing that a 
quits and hard. This is becaub© current of air is rushing in to take tlio 
the air in it lias exmnded. place of that which goes out. If the 

George, Now I know why the blad- room is very warm, you can earily 
dor burst, which I blew full of air perceive, from holding the candle m 
and held to the fir© to dry. the other t^jese two current^ which the warm 
day : it was hecause the heated air one aud which one is cold, 
swelled so much that the bladder was Henry. Now I think I know why 
not strong enough to hold it tlie wind blew from, all dirootions 

Sydney. You are light, George, and toward tji« when Mr, Carter’s 
I am glad to see you so thoughtful and house buitued; it was* because tho 
ready to apply the knowledge you heated air ascended so fast that tlie 
derive from oui' conversation to the cold air flowed in from all sides to fill 
explanation of things you before its place. 

thought so strange. « Sydney* — 4 coiTOct conclusion, 

Enma. Will the air in. the blaader Henry ; and I am pleased that you 
remain swelled all the time ? understand the princjijtfliM of wind so 

Sydney. No, my dear; if you put it Well. 
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. HISTORY QF^STop. 

EAS » t<»e t Ay. W4, yoft & 

and a jn^rveUoug nt«b tooi Tl«s very WiMl® do 

object rejected bjr the ditine «8 alfowi- ^tyoth 3?W¥a^ eIttiteiL ee I ti^d 
Ing ISO evidencee of deffigSy beeoMi k moM tbes^«|b#^ 

the hand ^ the geolofi^iet h feriEe eub- hei iiilttf diedgured iH etittUrJif 
ject for illuutreflng the truth* of hk ejaul i»rtkg«i aaA eepniEMi 

science, and the being «3id t^dom of taohnniffttB. Jnet over mie pe# ^ 
the Deity. What «»y$ the ant^ of it -owl'll, though ail who weed 
‘ CoutemplatiooB of Satore f* *^!niere to ait k ere dM empt ni^eeif, axd 
is 1)0 picking up a pebhkby the buook- I dwn't liw k Ikfwwpth) i» a hombla 
aide ithout finding aU^atnra m oi>!a- aMWfbSo fao«^ aWd^ glantiwg about the 
nection with it.’* Hear, too, Lavoter, church on Ohihrtmaa deyi-Hfor l^haA 
about a le«» object than a atone : got tired ©f Kei^. Hiti Cove*e muza*' 
** Every grain of aand ia an immoneity ;♦ bling — 1 dbanoad td motioe fbia atone 
and oar inunortal Shakspore Linusfif diatoitSon* \ knew it again, for I used 
talk^? of “Sermons in stones” Seeing, to dream of it, and trodld iwrcaan in 
then, that the object is one worthy of my slecf) because it would go on en- 
notice, let me endeavour to tell you i^e larging itself till nay powers of vision 
histoiy of a stone. could only take k ^e wide eaknded 

Biifc what stone shall I take ? Should mouth. I fell again int® the om train 
itboapaving stone or a piece of a school" of thought, and jmvjlQg ^ined in the 
hoy's slate, a pebble off the beach, or a course Of my life a good deal of insight 
blpck of gmnite ? It has often *oc- into it and other Stones, I determined 
cuft'ed to me that, if a stone couM to write a history of this stone fa&e. 
spouk, it would make a meat enchant- I don’t mean to tell of all the bridals, 
ing w^itory-tellcr. Tm an old man now, and funerals, and baptisms it may ’hate 
but I remember Iho first time I though t witnessed, nor 1 elate the lives of any 
80 . It was in church and I was then a of the infants it may haviTBecn 
little boy, Turworth is a little to\^n in into grey-headed old fiien, nor give a 
Soiucr&etsbiro ; indeed, you might memoir of the mason who carved 
almost call it a very little tov; tft Bur- nor indeed tell any of the scenes which 
worth church, howcvei’, is not a very may have passed before it since it 
ifiitle church, but it is a very old one. came Into its present position,-— my 
Even Tom Dnnker, the sexton, says to history has nothing to do with these ; 
visitors that ne don’t know its age, but but, rolling back the tide of time 
he has beard as the Romans had some sweeping aside the dark curtain of the 
hand m it. Well, it doos’nt matter, for past, I seek to show you, from the his- 
it is not a nice church. It has always, tory of this stone, some of the won- 
I think, been a musty church. Every drous ecenes of our world’s antehominal 
Christmas, I think, it gets damper, and life. 

smells worse, and makes one sleepiar ; And of what is t||j^y>i9 tone com- 

and every time they get new parsons, posed ? One day I ^ 

they got slower and duller ones* When the face, and founu^PrMBjtjj|4|^ 
last 1 wont thei© in 17 — they had a marble, but a sort of xiiot4ledJ||^Hp^ 
little man for parson. Hejvore spec-* remembered that in 
tacles, and 1 Was afraid of going to sleep dral and in Wesbrnkiklifplt^ lit 

for fear he should see me and shout at seen a similar eubstsin«^»^ii|i^ iso 

me, for he used to shout out In bis when 1 got back to Loudojn, I inquired 
semon now and then just as if he* where it was found and all about it, and 
wanted to waken the people that at ||ngth collected the information I am 
were asleej -> ; but now they have a big aboht to give you. 
parson, who hafe*lighthairand looks quite Hany yam’s ago "^^thousSuds and 
somuiferous, add pretends to preach I millbnit of years befiws ike first man 
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trod our ahd when the globe it- 
ttelf bad travelled round the aun more 
years than could be eacpreaaed by a 
whole line of hgnrespthtre flowed, 
through a taountiy which then existed 
where the South of Dn|^d and the 
Buglifih Channel now are, a wide and 
beautifttl river. Ko oal^ or willows, or 
poplfU«u were to be seen along its 
banks, but groves of palms and ferns, 
and fbrests of pine^rtes, Vaat rafts of 
trees floated down, for it was a mighty 
stream, hundreds of miles long, and 
bore away with resistless force many^ 
spoils from the lands it passed through 

Crooodvles and turtles frequented its 
shores, and ou the land Hved reptiles 
so horrible in form and so vast in size, 
that 1 am afroid you will soarcely 
credit me when I tell you of them. 
One of them wa% called the Iguanodon. 
Its body was as massive in its propor- 
tions as that of the elephant. Its hind 
legs were about seven feet in circum- 
ference, its lower jaw was nearly four 
feet Idng, and contained a large number 
of fierco-looking teeth, while the whole 
length of the monster was some 
feet.* 

Nor wad it, notwithstanding its im- 
mense size, devoid of enemies; the 
Hegalosaurus, an animal about thirty 
feet long, but of fierce carnivorous 
habits, waged continual war on the 
herbivorous Iguanodon ; fishes and 
shells teemed in the waters of the liver, 
and di'cadful reptiles, capable of fiying, 
running, swimming, or diving, hovered 
round. 

Such was one of the earlier scenes of 
our world's history. But what became 
of all these creatures ? In obedience to 
a law of which we know soarcely more 
than that it exists, they all died — ^not 
one of them lives now — not one has 
left a descendant. The bones of the 
reptiles, or some of them, wore carried 
do#n by the river, sank to the bottom, 
and were covered up by the silt and 
mud with which its waters were charged; 
the fishes became imbedded in a similar ^ 
deposit; and, lastly, so did the 

e “ Petrifactions and their Teachinga" By 
tile late Br. MantelL See p. 812. 


Why do I put an emphasis on the 
shells ? i)ll tell yom Because the mud^ 
in which these remains were embedded, 
after resting where forrod for myriads 
of yettra andfhaving during that thne 
undergone strange chemical changes — 
having, in ftet, beeome Hiaestone qr 
marble, Vras at tagth raised up by some 
interaal movement of the crust of the 
earth, laid as stokb furnished busy man 
with the materials for adorning his 
temples, for beautifying bis imlaoes, or 
recording tbefirsises and virtues of his 
ancestor. In short, I found that the 
stone fime was composed of conglome- 
rated masses of petrified shells of snails 
which lived and died in the rivers that 
flowed through a country inhabited by 
the Iguanodon, and iVhich now forms a 
portion of the mighty empire of Britain. 
^ Bay, has the face in the old church 
taught nothing 1 Say, has a stone no 
history >--W. Powell, B.G.A. 


ViOLBTS. — Mr, Tiley, of Bath, say^J — 
** The tree violet is perfectly hnrd 5 % and 
can be grown in open borders v, ith suc- 
cess ; it blooms freely twice d year, viz., 
from September to the end ot October, 
also from the beginning of March to the 
end of May. The Noapolitan violet will 
be foiiBd to thrive in perfection, if 
treated in the way described in this 
treatise, for frames and pots, not beifig 
a hard^ variety and seldom doing weU 
in the open ground. TUlb Russian Su- 
perb is also one of the finest of single 
violets, with very large flowers and long 
stems and most delightful fragrance ; 
unfortunately it is not veiy hardy, but 
to have it in bloom in pe fettiou during 
tl^e winter months it should be planted 
out in a frame in the manner before 
noticed. The compost I always use and 
consider the best for potting violets is — 
one barrow of decayed turfy loam, half 
a borrowfiy of rotten-leaf soil, one third 
of a barrow of rotten manure, one- 
fourth ditto of rough sand, and about 
one peck of lime and soot, the whole 
well turned and nuxed together; the 
soot and lime will tend to the health of 
the plants, as well as destroy all insects^ 
worms, AoJ* • 
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THB tABMEB. 

LIMIS ts A(2BIOt7IA17BIE. 

MtJCH has been written upon ufe ol 
lime in agrionlture, and yet the subject 
c^ea not seem to be lully understood : 
some pcraons need; ^‘line ti|»on line,** 
juat ae some soils need lime upon lime. 

Lime f is an element in au organic 
structures. The earthy portion of the 
bones in the higher classes of animals 
consists mostly of lime combined with 
phosphoric acid. The shells of the 
lower classes ccmsistof lime combined 
with carbonic acM. All p^s of the 
animal stracture are derived from 
vegetables. Vegetables, then, must 
contain a considerable amotmt of lime, 
and as lime is not a constituent of the 
atmosphere, it must be contained in #lse 
soil. 

According to Johnson's table, one 
bushel of wheat contains 6 and 2*5 oz. 
of lime, a bushel of barley 6 and 1*9 oz., 
oats 2 and 3*5 oz., a ton of turnips^ a 
littie moa*e than 6 lb., a ton of potatoes 
28 lb., and a ton of clover 63 lb. 
These quantitien Vary considerably. 

I This is especially true of wheat. When 
the soil is plentifully furnished with 
lime wheat contains a larger per oentsge. 
The skin of the grain is said to be 
thinner, and the dour whiter and finer 
and more glutinous. 

In soils that consist largely of clay 
the benefit of lime is most obvious. It 
loosens the texture of the soil, and ren- j 
ders it lews adhesive. It combines with 
acids, and thus sets at liberty other 
alkalies that may be contained in it. 
It is beneficial to soils containing large 
quantities of vegetable matter, as it ap- 
pears to render such matters mere 
soluble, and more useful to thp living 
vegetation. Almost every crop that is 
cultivated is improved by it. It is said 
to be iujuriqps to flax and 4iemp, ren- 
dering their fibre thinner,* and more 
brittle. Compounds formed in the soil 
by lime are oomnaratively msoluSle. 
Hence it is fi-om three to six years be- 
fore lime applied to the sou is ex- 
hausted. The»hydrate of lime, or lime 
slaked with lyater, acts the most 


rapidly. Carboxmte.of lime produces 
the most permanent ^ct npoh the soil 
Xdght, dry^saa^y soils, containing lil^ 
vegetable mat^r, are not those whidh 
are zpost benelfitje^hyHme: Such sofb 
already contain an apundant Supply. 

There Is one errenf withttope^ to the 
use of lime which should, by all moans» 
be avoided; that is, the mixing of 
lime with the manure heap, whefh^ in 
a fermenlhig quiescent state. Am- 
monia abounds m aiiimal manures, 
combined With phosphoric, cerboniu, 
muriatic, or oih^aafds. These wMk 
of ammonia are decomposed bvHme, 
which pombine with their acids and 
expel the ar^onia — am elelolbt which 
is of great importance to vegetation. 
Probably the best methods of applying 
lime are to spread it upon the Soil befbre 
planting, and mix it in wfihthe harrow, 
' or to sow it as atop diKssing, sopp after 
the coming up of the crop. 

Vegetables that contain, in a porfeot 
state, a laige amount of lime may attaili 
their full sjze without an adequate sup* 
ply, but they will not be perfect plants. 
Lime is an important ingredient in 
clover ; it is found chiefly in its cutide, 
or covering membrane. If |]^is grass is 
grown upon a soil consisting mostly of 
vegetable matter, and, under the sumu- 
lus of animal manxire, it will lodge or 
break down fbom its own weight, for 
want of the strength or stifibesn which 
a due proportion of lime would impart 
to it. Potatoes contain a large per 
centage of lime, and there can be no 
doubt that for some years past those 
that have been raised under circum- 
stances that peoluded a sufficient sup- 
ply of lime, have been more liable to 
disease than those that could obtain an 
abundant supply of it. 

Potatoes that have grown in low lond^ 
whore the soil consists largely of de- 
cayed vegetable matter, or which have 
been raised by animal manures, have 
been atfedted , by the rot mucah more 
than those whion have been raised on 
sandy soils, or by means of plaster, 
which is sulphate of lime. 

Vegetables that are perfect in their 
organisation, that is, that contain all 
their normri elements in due proportion. 
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ivill resist disefMe iThen «!je|M)BSd 
to its causes^ ttm those thset do* 
ficieni in any one elemeoi-^iilidMi^tWs 
remark may ho made more geiier&l'--4t 
may !>« amkd tp all liting oi|faQised 
beiags* Tile more perfeot t^y are in 
Structare^ and the rntnce riomal in 
growth and proportioni the more perfeet 
win be their healthy oaad the greatar 
their jkower to matet diaeaao. We ho|e 
not to be misunderatooil We wenld 
by no means intimate that theabscame 
of lime has anythiDg to do with the 
origin of the potato disease. We do not 
know that dits&txsQd potatoes hare been 
snbjeeted to chemical analysis^ to asoeiv 
tain whether th^ are decent in this 
element, or that those ToneUes that are 
most liable to disease haye been com- 
pared analytioaDy with those that are 
leas BO. The solution of these queeiiops 
merits tlio attcntilan ef the agncultnral 
chemist, if it has not already received 
it. Jliit we hare no doubt that the dry, 
mealy potato containfi m6re lime than 
the wet, soggy one— or that those that 
have grown on dry land with an abun- 
dant supply of lime have rotted less 
than those that have grown under other 
cirouiubtamies. 

The hnaTysis of soils and the analysis 
of plniits requires to be carried on to- 
gether. 

The cultivator needs to know tho 
composition of the plants which ho 
liruposeH to cultivate, and the compo- 
sition of tho soil in which he proposes 
to cultivafce^them, that he may judge of 
the adaptedness of tho one to the other, 
and be able to modify the poii to suit 
tho demands of the plants. 


FEESH-WATER SHRIMPS. 

WiirmiVEK they are found the weeds 
abound with them Take plenty of 
this V, ecd ftud place it, shrimp** and all, 
in a large w Uio-month^d earthen jar. 
Jubt cover the weed with water, and 
tio a pioco of cheese-cloth, or somoihing 
which will afTord free ventilation, over 
the top, and I have no doubt that tdicy 
will tiavol a considerable di9t?mce. (X 
course tho changing of the watei* a few 


tiuaes dmdng the journey would pro- 
mote the cerJadnly dt their arming la^ 
godd <xn!ldition, ea forty-eight Imurs is* 
ra^er a long journey. I should, 1 
think (nnpposing them to arrive aHve 
and, kee^ them in some in- 

clo0ed|i|iu>dforatiii^ where^bey coul^ 
hai*o#iM!li watt«> and keep it well sup- 
plied with fresh weed^ until the stock 
lutd matei^iylnezwfMmd, so as to insure 
a fair oboBoe df their being finally mtro- 
duoed to the idtnr in epf&cient numbers 
to do well SBd increase. Somo per- 
forated zinc plates or hue wire sieving 
let into the sides of a we^I iijeasoiied 
ti*ough or box, and defended on the 
outside by someHiing coarser, to pre- 
vent the choking up of the ai>ortures 
(which, it is needless to say, must be 
kept clean and open), will an&wor for 
this purpose, if sunk m a tolerably clear 
and rapid part of tho sti cam ; and tho 
stock may bo kept up in the box to 
feed the river with. 


HINTS TO VOCATdSTS. 

Sit in a simple, uncoysfcrained )) 0 ‘<turp. 
Never turn up your ey»\s, or swing a 
about the body ; the expi 'fusion you ' 
mean to give, if not heard and will 
never be understood by tho,so foolish 
motif ms, which are rarely letsorted to 
but by those who do not loylly feel 
what they play. Brilliancy a natural 
gift, hut groat execution may be ac- 
quit eel. Let it be always dishnet, and 
Lowevw loud you may wink xt 1o be, 
never thump. Practise m private 
music &r more difficult than that you 
pUy in general society, and aim inoro 
at pleasing than ostonibkin^r. Never 
bcie people with ugly 'music iiieicly 
because it is tho woik of sorno famtuxs 
composer ; and do not lot the pieces 
you perform bofoie people not pro- 
fessedly s<Jientifio be too Igug. Be above 
tho vuignr*3fol]y of pretending that you 
cajmot play for dancing, fur it ])roves 
that if you are not dinobliging you aro 
stupid'. As regards smging, practiao 
two or three times a day, but at first 
not longer tlian ten minutes at a time, 
and let ohe of those ^imos bo before 
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lS«»rds«i the eadiTemitiee i&i 
the voioei but xtot dwell upon those 
iiofcfss you toooh with di^icul^. 0^ 
the mouth at all times, in the hig^ 
notos espeoiaUy, open it to the «fiq» a* if 
smtUng. hlkiver dwell tipon omisonaiits. 
When yom intend to sing, read the 
^ords and see that yim undnmtand 
them so as to give the proper eiprea> 
sion. Let all your words be heard; it 
is a great and oomnaon fault in English 
singers to be ihdistinot. Children 
should never be allowed to sing vmok 
or to strain their voices; f/lteen and 
siTEteen is soon enough to ^gin to l^rao- 
tise constantly and steadily the two en* 
treruitips of the voice. The voice is 
said to be at its height at eight^d- 
twenty, and to begin to decline soon 
after tip'ty. Never force the voice in 
damp weather, or when in the ledafc 
degree unwell ; many often sing out of 
tune at theso times who do so at no 
other. Take nothing to clear the voice 
l)ut a glass of cold water, and always 
avs^d pastry, rich cream, coffee, and 
c iliC, nJmn you intend to sing. 

r i*;NQUlHIES ANSWERED. 

17l>. EIRE KINDLER.--Take a 
quaj t of tar, throe pounds of i esin ; 
luclt them, bring to a cooling tempera- 
tui e, mix ith as much sawdust, with a 
little chaiooul added, as can be worked 
in ; spread out while hot uponabocU'd; 
when cold, break it into lumps of the 
si«o of a large walnut. The com- 
poMtion w ill easily ignite from a match, 
and bum with a strong blane long 
cr«)ugh to kindle any wood that is lit 
to bin n. 

173. SEEDS. — Never rehnin the sanf© 
kinds of "^ecds too long upon thsbland; 
at the end of three years it will generally 
dotorioiato, and Ought to be changed ; 
change of always pj^duoea a 

change for the better in cro^ 
Hoxivy elay-^ands will longeiSit retain tlya 
mod jnirj ; light loams and peat soils 
mU v'<oonor require the change. In se- 
IjWtinig weed it should be asodrtainod, if 
possible, where!,, and on w^hai kind of 
soil it grew ; an^selsctasoil of differeikt 


fsaRty m iihat m which ii Is to Iw 
serwB. Bsver selsct oced ftwpi A fhiii 
iKsHtosowwlfeomkpoor; butwcl^maib 
ieam ^ soil is sow it 0 riob* 
Aberayk bsM» seed iw^ atsA 

puMvbohMf striegy of i&s^ Mae hiiul^ 
seeds ci dmmt kizids udR vegstM st 
tunes, end idpen at diffhnent 
smcni^ widch oeoniioiis tonodsloes imd 
ftnrthet: deteitaisftion of sample. 

mFOBCIHa FLOWERS.^ 
Always b^a with a low tsmpewrttire, 
such as a graenhemee; and when the 
growth has iahdy begun, increa|E), until 
you have given them toxfy five degrees 
with irnpuni^, K roses wfir<%brought 
from the sir, snd pieced in a temperature 
of sixty'ftve degrees, they would be 
spoiled ; but bring them into forty da- 
^eoB, and increase five degrees a wee^ 
and they will bloom finely. Ehododeiat- 
drons, asaleas, and phTnis of all kinds, 
may be gradually brought lo flower 
early ; and when flowering is done, finish 
their growth without any cheoh. Let 
them rest in the shade out of doors, and 
bring them into the house again early ; 
they will force better every year with 
less heat and greater beauty, but they 
must be grown ab carefuliyvufter the 
bloom is over as they wore m forcing, 
and have plenty of water duiing the 
bloom and the subsequent growch. 

175. TO KEEP P()TATOES.--<The 
cellar is the best place for thorn, because 
they are iujurod by wilting; but s])rcmt 
them carefully, ^5f you want lo keep 
thtm. They never sprout'but three 
times ; therefore, after you have 
Bjauuted thorn three titnoa they wtll 
trouble you no more. 

17G. COOKING ONIONS.-It is a 
good plan to boil onions in milk and 
water ; it diminishes the strong taste of 
that vegetable. It is an excellent way 
of serving up onion'^, to chop thera after 
they ai*e boiled, sad put tin m in a steW* 
imn, with a little miik, butter, salt, and 
pepper, and let them fttew about fifteen, 
minutes. TMs gives them a fine flavour, 
and they can be served up very hot, 

177. MOBELLA CHERRY win®. 
— Having picked off from their stalks 
the ripest and soundest Morelia cherries, 
bruise them well, without brsakin^ the 
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fttoaefl, and let the whole stand 
four hours in an oj^n veaisel. tlien 
I>res8 out all the juie«v ^4 every 
gallou add two ]^unda of hue loaf 
sugar. Put this Wine into a cash, and 
when the lemeurtatioti oeases, stop it 
close, liet it atand three or four 
months^ then hottle it^ and iu two 
months more it wi& be fit to drinks 
Some cra^h ^e stoneSf and hang them, 
with the bruised kernels, in a bag, firom 
the buDig, while the wine remains in the 
cask, 

CORDIA.L.-.T 0 every 
pound of white curmnts stripped from 
the stalks and biniised, put the very thin 
rind of a large fresh lemon, and a quarter 
of an ounce of ginger, well pounded and 
sifted. Pour on these one quart of 
good old whisky ; mix whole up 
thoroughly, and let it stand for twenty- 
four hours in a hew well-soalded stone 
pitcher, hr deep pan (crook), covered 
closely from the air. Strain it off ; stir 
in it, until dissolved, a pound and a 
quarter of pounded sugar, and strain it 
again and bottle it. This is an Irish 
recipe. 

179. TO PRESERVE CIDER IN 
BOTTL®. — Good corks are highly 
necessary, and if soaked before used in 
ecalding water, they will be more pliant 
and serviceable; and by laying the bot- 
tles so that the liquor may always keep 
the cdrk wet and swelled, will much 
preserve it. 

180. SYRUP OF GINGER.— Steep 
an ounce aSbd a half of beaten ginger In 
a quart of boiling water, closely covered 
up for twenty -four hours ; then, strain- 
ing off the infusion, make it into a sy^up, 
by adding, at least, two pounds of fine 
loaf sugar, dissolved, and boiled up in 
a hot water bath. 

181. TO CURE THE DISEASE IN 
APPljE-TREES. — ^Brash off the white 
down, clear off the red stain under- 
neath it, and anoint the places infected 
with a liquid mixture of train-oil and 
Scotch snuff. 

182. TO PRESERVE FISHINGS 
RODS. — Oil your rods in summer with 
linseed oil, drying them in the sun, and 
taking care the parts lie fiat : they 
should be often turned, to prevent 
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them firom trarping. This will render 
them tough, aiw prevent iheir being 
worm-eaten ; in time they will acquii-e* 
a bmutlfal broWn oolour. Should they 
get wot, which swrtto the wood, and 
makes it fast in tho sockets, turn the 
part round over the flame of a candle a 
cdiort time, and U will be easily set 
liberty. 

183. THE BEST SEASON FOR 
PAINTING HOUSES.— The outside 
of huildings should be painted during 
autumn or winter. Hot weather injures 
the paint by drying in the oil too 
qulgkly ; then the paint will easily rub 
off. But when the paint is laid on 
duimg cold weather, it hardens in 
drying, and is firmly set 

184. TO KEEP INSECTS OUT OF 
BIRD-CAGES,— Tie up a littleipulphur 
kf a silk bag, and suspend it iu the 
cage. For mocking-birds, this is essen- 
tial to their health ; and the sulphur 
will keep all the red ants and other in- 
sects from cages of all kinds of birds. 
Red ants will never bo found in a c^^et 
or drawer, if a small bag of sulphur is 
kept constantly in these places 

185. TEA, ECpNOMICVlLLY— 
Young hyson is supposed to be a more 
profitable tea than hyson ; but though 
the quaaititif to a pound is greater, it 
has not so much ittrtngth. Iu point of 
economy, therefore, there is not much 
difference between them. Hyson tea 
and souchong mixed together, half and 
half, id a pleasant beverage, and is more 
healthy than green tea alone. Bo sure 
that water boils before li is poured 
upon tea, A teaspoonful to each jier- 
sou, and one extra thrown in, is a good 
rule. Steep a few minutes. 

186. SIMPLE REMEDIES FDR 
SCARLET FEVER.— “Open the bow- 
els regularly every day with some 
mild aperient medicine, such as castor 
oil, senna, &c., and keep the patient at 
rest and Comfortably warm ; sponge the 
surfiioe with tepid water two or three 
times a day ; while it is hotter than 
natural, admit fresh air; live on a 
bland diet, such as a cupful of arrow- 
root, several times arday ; toast-water 
for common drink. ^Gargle mode of 
stirong sage tea, honey and alum, or 
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borax^ may be used fhitn tbe eom- 
jneiioemetd> if the thpoat is effected.^^ 
Dr. T, P* Hereford, 

187. CORISriStt AKD BEVO^T- 
SHIBE MOBE Op MAKINO BtTT- 
T?ER.— Put yesterde^e mlUt in a pan of 
iron, tin, or earthenware (usuany about 9 
inphes deepylnd 14 tolS inches in diame- 
ter) ; place on a slow fire ; do not allow 
it to l^il ; but as soon as nearly boiling 
(which should require two hours), re- 
move from the fire, and place on cold 
stone for 12 or 18 home, Then skim 
the cream and make the buttw with tbe 
hand, which will occupy from 10 to 40 
minutes, according to circumstances 
well known to dairymen. The butter 
made in this manner, though, perhaps, 
greater in quantity, is not, in my judg- 
moiit, quite equal in richness and 
flavour to that made from raw cream.. 

188. MOimNINO. — Mourning for* 
parents is usually worn with crape for six 
months, afterwards without crape for 
the same period. For a brother or 
sister six months ; but in many cases a 
longer period. For an uncle or aunt* 
three months ,* the same for a first or 
second cousin. No rule can be given 
with regard to iptuming mourning 
visits ; it is, however, proper to wait a 
week or two after the calamity. 

189. CLOTHING OF INFANTS.— 
The principle laid down with regard to 
the clothing of sleeping infants may be 
applied to that of waking ones. Com- 
fort must be studied ; looseness and 
freedom of action for the chest and 
limbs must be attended .to. The child 
must wear worsted footikins in cold 
weather, and, if it have a cool head, a 
calico cap — in particularly cold weather 
a flannel one. But, as a general rule, a 
child’s head requires to be kept cool , — ^ 
without a cap at all after the first few 
months, or when the weather is WUrhi. 
When the head seems too warm, it 
must even be sponged with col^ water. 
In the child thi brain is soft jind deli- 
cate in stricture ; it is in a state of de- 
velopment more rapid even than that of* 
of the other organs of the body. It has 
been already stated that organs are 
most prone to disease when in action ; 
hence children are particularly prone to 
diseases of the bra&. 


m FAPBE TOE B00Jte.-Piae 
oploqired paper h|«igbg8 win oertjilttly 
be fio^nd th^ baiBt Kboms bung 
or paintea/acarlei, avn ij^cb but 
diew-^nd ifivaifikbly look less ibaa 
ifadojmedwiihn light They re* 
qhite also to be 0umin4t^ and 
much ea^er in the evening, ib«n ibose 
with pale colouie. Towards dnsk 
scarlet appeaie blank ; let any person 
doubting this try the 4act, by wemnga 
scarlet Soak or shawl, aiM look at if as 
the shades of twIHght advance. Yellow, 
and bu^ and pimL oan be scarcely 
better discriminated by osndlelight than 
can blue and green. 

191. SERVANTS. Neverneave a 

f ood place bemuse a little fault has 
een found with your woih; it is a 
very great injury to a domestic to 
change her place often ; she will soon 
have tbe name of being bad-tempqred,^ 
and besides, sbe cannot gain ftiends; 
you must remain some time in a 
family before they will become attached 
to you. And if you are, as is generally 
the case, out of employment for a week 
before you go to a new place, you lose 
your time, and often have to pay for 
board too : thus a loss of tw<y)r three 
weeks’ wages is incurred, beSuse you 
! will not bear to be reproved, even for a 
fault. It is better to remain and bebaive 
BO well that your mistress will acknow- 
ledge your excellenoe ; which she will be 
pretty sure to do, if she finds you try to 
please her. * 

192. HERBS. Every hcuisekeeper 
who possesses a patch of ground, though 
ever so small, should have a fow of the 
herbs which are in constant request for 
cookery or garnish; and this may be 
done mixed with flowers in borders, 
without in the least detracting from the 
beauty of a parterre. By this means 
the herbs will always be, at least, ^esh, 
and in tbe greatest perfection, and the 
expense is so small (after the first pur- 
chase of the seed or roots) as to be 
scarcely calculable. Let the housekeeper 
look over her greengrocer’s bills, and 
she will be surprised at the aggregate 
charge for berb|i and such small gear as 
horse-radish, fennel, &c., iu a month or 
a year, 

198. GARDEN DRAINING*- -Wh o- 
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mtit coGtemplintee ouf 

menfl of chobe plaiita» libout mioh 
there it the least doaH hurdboit, 
easmot be toe cateful of rendering the 
8ituatioi!i ibr them well draafled: ali 
emperabuhdeirfc Tiaeistim shoeH pass 
throitgh the so^ mdify, imd be spesi^^ 
«a3*ried ewajf by the dmma^ bebw. 
And even with phmt% whose hardiness 
la thoroughly estabhahed, attention tp 
dcpauage vml greatly add to the sueceas. 
194, FJ©EB cattle REOULAR^ 

LY- — We^nd that Tery many of our 
fgtrmers feed their cattle more than tlwiy 
require to keep them m good condition, 
jiarticukrly oxen that do not Work, and 
horses %hat atand in the ^stable most of 
the time, except occaeionally, when the 
owner takes him out to go a short trip, 
or to do a light job. “ iCeep Dobbin 
eating/* says the father, and the boys 
follow his injunctions implicitly, and 
his rack is replemished with hay as often 
as the fel-her or sons pass by his stall, 
till he thinks it is a matter of course to 
have an additional amount of feed 
placed before him every time he hears 
anyone in the barn, and if not attended 
too, he gives them a call to quicken 
their m^jiory- Much, hay in this way 
is wasted— the horse seieoting only a 
little of the most tempting, after his 
appetite is satisfied, and oJther pulling 
the remainder through the rack, under 
his feet, or else breathing on it so mu A as 
to render it uni>alatable to him. Stock 
of all kinds should have their regular 
meals at ^fised hours as much as a man, 
and be allowed to masticate and digest 
what they have ©aiten in the inte»’vals. 
If they are oontinnally fed at all hours 
and times, they will be continually ex- 
pecting something, and consequently 
kept uneasy. They will thrive better 
on a less amount of hay and grain by 
the first method of feeding than by the 
last, and with IcfiS labour of attendanco 
from the keeper. 

196. CIKNJSBAL MAKAOEMENT 
OF FRAME PLANTS.— In the case 
of frame plants, or plants requiring less 
warmth tnau a greonbouse affords, the 
prepiiration of tho frame is a most im- 
portant matter. The bottom should be 
firm and impervious to wafer^ so that it 


be as fiiy as possible^ Ibr 
wbidk end it sbottld slope in any one 
direction, so that water spilled in 
watering ihe plnntsALBy mn into a gut- 
ter to be earrSsd away outside the franve. 
The note should stand upon a tirelUa a 
few inches from tbe ffooy; and this 
trefife is beet tnede of narrow slips^of 
wood, placed a little space apart. The 
•ashes should be reoaoved from stich 
plants, whenever the temperature is as 
high as thirty-four or five, except it be 
I raining (in w^ifeh case they must be 
kept on to keep the plants dry), or the 
wind is very keen and nipping.. In 
these caaes^ the sashes should be tilted 
in such a way as to admit as little of 
the wet or wind as possible. A« tho 
mild spring weather draws on, such 
plants as ti^se require no protection 
^whatever : at that season they bear our 
climate. — Glem.y. 

196. QUACK MEDICINES.— All 
dabbling in medicines is bad, with 
children as well as with adults. It may 
bo laid down as a general rule, that no 
medicine is to be given withouf the 
order or sancUon of a medical prac- 
titioner. In this oonnlry people are 
disposed to dose tlitosclvcs too much, 
and at random. They go to tho next 
“ chemist and drortgist's" for a “ bottle 
of stuff,*’ when tlxey aro ill. They 
might as well go to a dealer in artiste* 
colours to have their portraits painted. 
There is reason for believing that a 
greac many lives are sacrificed by per- 
sons trusting to treatment by cb uggi'^ts 
in the earlier stages of illnesH. In fact, 
a statistical reckoning fit Manchester 
showed that a great many cbddrcn 
perished through such a custom. It is 
particularly necessary tliat a proper 
fnodical authority should bo con, suited 
about little children. They cannot 
speak, and their complaints arc only to 
be understood by a scientific investiga- 
tor. As, diseases in infancy often invade 
suddenly and make rapid progroes, go 
are they capable, too, in many cases, of 
being suddenly chocked. The ad- 
ministration of “sleeping stuffs” to 
children to keep them quiet is so posi- 
tively injurious, that it cannot be 
spoken oi in too strdhg terms of con- 
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dflmnfttion. In maxmfoetolng ]^oes, &mx keeping tlhn trm nle- 

whore mothers ha'v^ to Iooto thdir vaifiid, and tho SiOil bvemg raised in unAoh 
^ildren mnoh^ the extent to which the a scanner «as ^st to oov^er the roota. 
poor little thingaisre positioned ontright, Genesnliy a^edhtog^ tthrnba in pknth^ 
or made eiokly for life, it is painfctl to ehonld he lean «ilovat«id tlnm trees. Bnt 
contemplate. Opltnn is tho haaie of no gmarti role oan be giTon in '^Is 
^^qnieting ’*emedimnoi« In a Oae of reaped^ except that in dro solle the ele^ 
five grains it has killed an adult. Bnti rmm nmst be lose than m moist sit^H 
boFidoB, it has ixo peouUarly powerful ations, beoanse in Ihe latter tlie roota 
an action on ohildren, that medical men are more liable to sufSer from an eaoese 
Tcntiiro only to give an infant the of water j in dry soils, on tlie oth^ 
fiftieth or sixtieth part of the dose th^ hand, the trees are sometimes liable to< 
would pw'scnbe for a grown person in siifibr from dron^t when too much ele- 
Bimilax' oases. * vated. 

197. DIRKCTIONSFOBPBUKma 199. AOOUKS AS OBimm 0®. 
VINES.— Ist In pruning; always cut NA'ifENTS. — Half fill two hyacmth- 
upwardq, and in a sloping direction, glasses (white) with clear ivater, and 
2nd Always leave an inch of blank having procured two acorns, thoroughly 
wood b(>yund a terminal bud, and lot ripe, remove the cupe from the imit 
th(* out 1)0 on the opposite sido' of the and pass a needle and thread through 
bud. 8rd. Pi'une so as to leave as fea# that end of the acorn which fitted the 
wounds as possible, and let the surface cup, draw the needle itfrough a bnmg or 
of every out be perfectly smooth. 4th. cork, which must fit very lightly into* 
In cutting out an old branch, prune it the nock of tho glass ; tie the thread on 
oven with the parent limb, that the the top of the bung long enough to sus- 
woand may heal q'^iC'kJy. 5th. Prune pend the acorn close to, but not to 
so fi? to obtain the quantity of fniit de- touch the water, and drop a little seal* 
sired on the siuabest number of shootM mg wax on the threiMi where the noodle 
po'X'Hiblc, Olh. Never prune in frosty has perforated the oork, so that nil uir 
weather, nor when^a frost is expected, may be excluded. During the <«rly parW 
7tb. Never prune in tlio months of of the winter the acorns will bejm to 
Mauli, Apiih or May ; pruning in either giow, and when the green loavem touch 
of tlioFC months causes bleeding, and 00 - tlio cork they maybe planted in the 
caBions thereby a wasteful and injurious ground * this method of early treatment 
expenditure of sap. 8th. Let the gene- will facilitate and hasten the growth 
ral auiimmal pruning tako place UB soon three yeai'S We should have stated 
efter tho 1st of October as tho gather- that the glasses are to be placed on a 
mg of the fruit will permit. Listly. mantebshelf in a room Wherefn a fire is 
Uio a i>Tunmgknifoof tho best desciip- burning during the day (it is not re- 
t’on, and let it be, if possible, as shorp quired at night) ; also, that if the >Miter 
sL*i a ra^<,r should become green or turbid, it must 

PLANTINC SHHULS^ AND be changed, otherwise they may bo loft 
TlliUOtS. - When specimen trees ond* undisturbed from the time they are 
rhrnbs are to bo introduced on th« placed in the giasfics until they are 
Liwn or on )u*ouuneut parts ofi the plantedt 

shruVd^ery, the preparation of the soil 200, WINTERING KOSIilfl. a-For 
should be attended to ^^ith judicious the last five years I have winfered my 
care. Til planting, tho base of •fiie stem roses, and with the best sucocy!;, on 
should be quite* e^env/ith, oifin most the following plan. As soon as tlie 
oab.es above, the ordinary level of the^ frost ot unfavourable weather fcts in 
ground; and when planted the ttce in the antum, I I'emove the more tender 
should .ipp('ar os though a little mound varieties carefully from the soil, joid 
h^id been rained around the stem, but place them in a frame on a dung-be d^ 
this mil' t by no ^yieans aetuiJiy be the plunging them in sawdust, wish a 
case. The appearance should result tolerable space between thtsm, .and 
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Idftye tkem But cm the 

<)iaM iucreasitigy the frame is coyered 
with plauks, and in severe 6x>st) over 
these is placed a covering of leaves. 
As often, however, as the cold mode- 
rates, and the thermometer reaches the 
freezing point or higher, the covering 
is remov^, and the plants exposed to 
the atmosphere. '[The gradual decom- 
position of the sawdust producing a 
genial moisture, eucourages the de- 
velopment of a quantity of fresh and 
vigorous roots, which would hardly 
have been formed had the plants been 
left in the cold frosty soil ; and at the 
Same time acting as manure, furnishes i 
them with support On<the approach 
of mild weather in spring the plants are 
taken to the place they are to occupy 
during the summer. The holes are 
dug some timg before beginning to 
plant, and filled with the soil in which 
the roses are intended to grow. For 
planting out, a cloudy, and, if possible, 
a rainy day should be selected. This 
simple j procedure insures a vigorous 
growth and abundant bloom. I have 
never found any kind of rose injured 
by it, either from damp in the winter or 
from boiwg moved every year. Even tea- 
roses, though so delicate, are uniujuretl. 

201. PLANTS IN BALCONIES.— 
It is always best to ha\ e boxes for bal- 
conies, us when the pots are set without 
boxes on the loads, which soon become 
very hot from the sun, the roots of the 
plants are jiarohed and withered up; 
and a simflar efiect takes place from the 
drying effect of the wind, when the pots 
ai’e set on the bars of an open baloojiy. 
This is one of the reasons why plants 
bough* in the streets and set ii< u bal- 
cony so very seldom last long ; and why 
the buds so often drop off ithoui ex- 
panding : they are grown in very small 
pots to save room : and when they are 
removed from the pits, in which they 
were kept in the nursery, to the leads 
or bars of a balcony, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep them alive, unless they are 
kept in boxes, or, as a substitute, iu 
double pots, lioxes are, however, much 
the best; and even wooden ones, if 
mode of good yellow deal, will lost six 
or soveu years, if not loft out to rot in 
the winter. They should, indeed, bo 
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put away as soon as the family goes out 
of town. The plants which will beai; 
exposure in balconies may be thus men- 
tioned: — Alyseum saxatile, in pots; 
Arabia albida, in pots; Jonquils, in 
pots; Paper Narcissus; Polyanthus 
NaredasuB; Pyrus (Oydonia)<3aponica, in 
pots ; Stocks, of various kinds ; Wall- 
fiow^ in pots ; Yellow-berried holly, 
in pots. The following kinds having 
been forced into fiower, though they 
may bo put into balconies, will require 
oaro : — Aoacias, ot various kinds ; Cine- 
rarias ; Genista caiiarieiisiB ; Geraniums 
(Pelargoniums); Hydrangea hortensis; 
Hydr^gea japonica ; Linum fragans ; 
Roses. 

202. CUCUMBER FORCING.— Cu- 
cumbers in the middle of March, or 
sooner, may be had where a woll-regu- 
hfted heating apparatus exist‘3, and this 
will produce all the effects desired, 
jirovided one can command the ne- 
cessary amount of heat, both bottom 
and top. The latter being easiest at- 
tained, must not be allowed to r,ihge 
above 70® for cucumbers, and a Overturn 
amount of humidity given to it by 
placing vessels of wg^ter in such a way 
as to intercept the currents of dry 
heated air on its way mto the pit or 
house ; or, if the pipes be o))en and ex- 
posed, vessels standing on them will 
easily effect that object. In raising cu- 
cumber or melon plants, a leather brisk 
botlorn heat is required, and that not 
too drying nor yet too humid , at the 
early period retpured for the fruit pi auts 
one liad better plunge the pot-» con- 
taining the seeds in some ft rmentmg 
heap, and, jubt iis the cotyledons arc 
breaking through the soil, i*cmo\ethem 
\o the pit, whore the atmo^pbeic is 
fhore pure; a little contrivance will 
enable one to give them all the available 
bottom heat, about 80® or 8.0® not 
being too much— oven 90® will do no 
harm, ]^ovided otlier ,,1bhiugs are fa- 
vourablef Melon plants, to plant in 
the pit in May, may bo reared in a dung 
frame prior to that time vciy easily ; 
or they may bo brouglit forw.ird with 
the cucumbers, as at that period tl>e 
seed vegetates and the plants grow 
with loss trouble tba,n earlier . — Cottage 
Gardener. 
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JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY ALL 
. ROUND Omi HOUSE. 

In order to completo our Jouniey of 
iJi0eo\eiy within the limits of our 
voluino, we must now take a rapid 
gurvty of the various objects within 
our JioiiBo thiA remain to be examined. 
And that we may crowd the greatest 
g1 ore of knowledge into the small com- 
pass that remains for us, we will at 
once adopt the catechetical form of in- 

veslic^atinii. 

117/ ai is glass t 

Glrt'jd U a transparent solid, formed 
by the melting of siliceous (whitish 
Hlom*) and alkaline matter (ashes de- 
livt tl fiom burning plants). 

J/ow was glass discovered? 
llv aceideut. A merchant ship being 
driven upon the const at the mouth <>f 
tin* liver Ilehis, the crew were com-’ 
p. ]!od to liglit fires and cook their meals 
upon the bench. The ship was laden 
natron, a mineral, and tlio oi'ew 
h<ivin^ used some lumps of this sub- 
.o to prop up their kittles, were 
SMI piinod, vheu the fires wore oxtin- 
prii,duMl, to find beautifully edear stones 
anioTi'4 tlio ciu/iers. ^ 

W/nn teas fhe manufacture of glass 
frt^i commencfd in Englaudl 

In J 5 o 7 , when it was first made in 
Cl utchodfiiars, and fine ai’ticles of flint 
ulufss #erc S(»on afterwards made in the 
Sa\oy llonec, fStrand. lu Ld 35 the art 
of glass making >\as greai iy benefited 
by tlie Use of coal fuel insti.'id of wood. 
^I’lie Iji’Hc '.lu ets of hlow'u i,’u^s for look= 
glasse? and coaeli \vindoV'4 wore made 
m l( 37 d, at L.nubelh, by Viiieiian 
arti'-uti'., under the patronage of the 
Duke of 1 bu kiugheun. 

Thus we find that the most trifling 
incidents may, if piupeily oiiseivc-d, lead 
to exlraurdiuary rostilLs. 8upp( so khat 
the men who lighted the firea upon tiio 
bhorc liad left unnoticed the fact of 
ti'au«.pni out ston^^s being found ”1011011 
the emd('rM, w^ho knows hovf many 
years mi ht have rolled awny btfoie 
mankind deiived the blessing of iiglit 
trausiiiitted through a body impervious 
to air and water, but as transjiareut as 
tho air it.yelf ^ LeUour fellow travclle-rt, 
theref 'rc. well ma^k whatever may fall 
No. 11 . 


under their ob^wertion, and deem km 
incident in life too trivial to be .noted 
down «nd we^l ooziside^ed. 

At one time windows consisted 
simply of npevturcs in the walls for the 
admission of light., and the wqe abut- 
ters that were employed to exclude the 
air occinionally were called wind doors 
— honoe we derive the present terun of 
windows. 

When were looking-glasses first intro- 
duced ? 

In the year 1800 they were made only 
in Venice, but in 1 C 78 they were marie 
in Loudon by Venetian woikinou. 

Haw did people manage wlun^thcrs 
were vermirroi^at? 

They used plates of polished metal. 
In the Mofeaic writings we find that the 
mirroiH used by tho Jowfisli women 
•were made of highly }>olibhccl brass. 

What is the bright niatfer at the bark 
of the mirror ? 

It is tinfoil rubbed oyer with quick’ 
silver. It is applied by jirfeb^ui'e on 
^ largo tables prnxrly construeded, 
and the tables arc giadmilly sloped co 
allow the Ruptivfluous quicksilver to 
drop oif. It takes about a month to 
drain and dry a largo mirror, ar>iJ from 
eighteen to twenty days to perfect one 
of moderate si-ce. 

If'oot is quiclsilrer ? 

Iti. a metal romarkablo for its fluid- 
ity and for its lustre. Also for its scu- 
sitivencis to atmobplier'c change.-^, and 
the rc.uliijesH with which it ombinea 
wdth ot/her metals. It ia alflo calleil 
Mtrruiyf and in various states of pie- 
liaration is adiuiiii stored as medicine, 
under tho form of Calomel, &c. 

What is tiu/oil ? 

H is a manuf«cturG of tin in sheets 
utt tliin as t'n-sue paper. Tin is a metal 
w’hicii, in its pure state, is iu*ai*iy es 
blight as silver, and in Jiardnea.s U is 
ill lei mediate hotvveau gold and loa<l. 
‘(’ombined with, coppei- it forms the 
bronze wdiich oover^ the face of the 
tuuo-piecc, or the stand of tho lamp, or 
the lii'aiiches of the chandelier. It 
covers the iron, of which the saucepans 
and the Dutch oven ate made, giving 
them a bright and ] /leasing appearaiioe, 
and protecting the lixm ivoia. rust. It 
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k used in the form of nitrate of tin 
to supply a scarlot dye which cnricheB 
our Carpet'S, our curtains, and the 
dresses of the ladies of our house. 
Uixed wj|h lead it forms pewter, and is 
moulded into many useful kinds of ves- 
sels : a compound of tin and gold gives 
Rue crimson and purple colours to 
stained glass ; and enamel is made by 
fusing this with the materials of flint 
glass. 

WUat is iron f 

^ Iron is a metal of blnish grey colour, 
but is capable of adquiriug a brilliant 
surface by polishing. In a moist atmos- 
phere ^it is i-eadily acted upon by the 
oxygen of the atmospliisre, which pro- 
duces a brown coating called rust. It 
is, perhaps, of all the metals, the most 
useful. It is capable of being drawn 
out into wii'es of any desired strength 
or fineness ; of being rolled into plates 
or sheets ; of being bont in every diree 
lion j ofl>eing sharpened, hardened, and 
softened at pleasure. It supplies the 
sword of war and the ploiighshai’e of 
peace. We see it in the scythe, the 
pruning hook, the chisel, the cham, the 
anchor, the compass, the cannon, the 
boom.« 

Look through our house, and see the 
Be^^ ices that are rendered to us by iron. 
It holds the fire in its arms thjit it may 
not desti’oy our dwelling; it stirs the 
lire up when it becomes sluggish; it 
takes hold of the hot flakes that fall 
from the hearth, and restores them to 
the grat^ ; it holds om- food while it is 
being cooked. It cuts our food into 
convenient pieces. It bears our doors 
upon hinges. It bolts our doors and 
windows at night, and locks i»p our 
treasures. It IbrmB port of the works 
of watches, and clocks, and even enters 
into the composition of our blood. 

W^tm was iron discovered ^ 

The discovery of iron was very an- 
cient. It is said to have been found on 
Mount Ida, by the Dactyles, owing to 
the forests of the mount having been 
burnt by lightning, 1432 years before 
Christ. And if this account, which is 
not improbable, be true, it is remarkable 
that two of the most useful subatanoes 
known-glass and iron— should have 


been accidentally discovered. Briti^ 
iron was cast in Sussex in 1 513. Before 
the introduction of iron, wood and bone 
were used for many purposes for which 
iron is now employed. 

What Is steel ? 

Steel is a preparation of 4ron, which 
undergoes a process of hardening by 
being heated in charcoal furnaceso f 
peculiar construction. 

What is copper f 

Copper is also a metal which was 
known to the ancients. It was named 
from the island of Cyprus, where it was 
oxteusivoly smelted by tbo Greeks. 
There are about thirteen diftVnmt 
species of coppor. Prom its peculiar 
qufdibics, this metal has been employed 
in the mauufaeburo of various articles 
for domestic use. But it is easily acted 
‘hpon by vinegar and by fat^ to both of 
which Riibstancea it imparts poisonous 
properties. It is very desirable, there- 
fore, that coppor vessels should not he 
employed in culinary pur]>Dscs ; or, if 
they are employed, they should be 
tinned to prevent the action of *ho 
copper upon the food, and even 
when tinned thc^ should bo fro- 
queutly cxaiuiiiod* and kept scrujiu- 
loiialy clean. In tinning copper utou- 
.uls the workmen 8h<)uld be cautioned 
to xise only the best tin, as inferior tin 
is adulterated with Icad^ wliich lirould 
aot as injuriously upon the food as the 
copper itself. 

What is lead ^ 

Lead is a metal known so anciently 
that it is mentioned in the Book of 
Moses. It is a very useful met .-d, from 
its cheapness and its ductility. But, as 
we have ali\‘ody iutimatod, care sluuild 
bo observed in the purposes to which it 
misapplied. It is unfit tfor water-pipes 
and* cisterns, for vats to contain any 
kind of liquor, and for culinary vessels 
of any desciiption. It should not he 
used, tven as spoons, for it is apt to 
impart •poisonous pioperties to every- 
thing it comes in contact with. 

What is zinc f 

Zmo is a metal harder than lead, 
somewhat similar in appearance, but 
less objectionable iq. its application to 
domestic uses. Zinc is therefore ex- 
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teneively used for making water- 
cisterns, baths, flijouts, pipes, plates for 
doors, roof-coveiingft, in. It is also 
variously used as a medicine. (For the 
medicinal use, and also the poisonous 
properties of metals, refer to Btimire 
Wahin),\ ^ 

•What is hrasi ? 

Brass is a mixture, or alloy of copper 
and zinc. 

What h f/oJcl t 

Gold is a metal distinguiebed for its 
beautiful colour, its great density, its 
wonderful ductility and m.alloaldlity. 
It can be beaten into leaves the 
282,000th imi*t of an inch thick. The 
\aiious uses in the manufacture of jewel' 
lory, and in ornaiiicntal woiks that 
adorn our homes, are too well known 
to need much description. In the 
form of money it has been found, 
nocossiiry to harden gold with an allt>y 
of c jpper. The first record we have of 
gold being coined in England, is a.d. 
1257. The first lugular gold pieceM 
werp struck in the reign of Edward 
III. •Guiut'as were first coined in 1673. 
Gold wire was first made in Italy, a.d. 
135(1. One ounoe of gold may he con- 
verted into leaf Sufficient to gild a 
silver wire above 1,300 miles in length. 
A piece of gold wire the eighteenth of 
an inch thick, will bear a weight of 
5001b. without breaking. A single 
grain of gold may be beaten into a letf 
of fifty-six square inches. 

What is mahoyany f 

Mahogany is the wood of trees 
brought cliiofly fr||u South America 
aud 8})ain. The finest kind is imported 
froimyt Donungo, and an inferior kind 
frour Honduras. We all know the 
beauty of mahogany wood. But wo do 
not all know that mahogany was first* 
emploj'ed in the repair of some of Sir 
W’altcr Raleigh's shipE at Trinidad in 
1597. The discovery of the heauty of 
its grain for funiturc aud cahir^t work 
was accidental. » Dr. Gihhons/*a physi- 
cian of eminence, W'os building a house 
in King-street, Covent-garden ; his bro-* 
Iher, captain of a West Indiaman, had 
brought over some planks of mahogany 
as ballast, and he thought that the wood 
might be used in tps brother’s build- 


ing, but the oarpenters found the wood 
too hard for their tools, and ohjacted 
to use it. Jilrs. Gibbons shortly after- 
wards wanted a small box made, so the 
Doctor called upon his cabinet-make:' 
aud ordered him to make a Box out of 
some wood that lay in his garden. The 
cabinet-maker also complied that t^e 
wood was too hard. Btff the Doctor 
insisted upon its being used, as ho 
wished to proseiwe it as a memento of 
his brother. When the box was coni- 
pleted, its fine colour and polish at- 
tracted much attention ; and he, there- 
fore, ordered a bureau to be made of it. 
This was done, and it presemtod so fine 
an appearance^ that the oabinef maker 
invited numerous persons to see it, 
before it was sent home. Amotfg the 
vi'sitors was her Grace the DnehesS of 
Buckingham, who immediately bogged 
some the wood {ronf Mr. Gibbons, 
and em[)loy 0 d the cabinet-maker to 
make her a bureau also. Mahogany 
from this time became a fabhionable 
wood, and the cahinet-makor, who at 
Urst objecUnl to use it, made a great 
sue 'ess by its introduction. 

Wkai U TO Si mod 1 

Rosewood IS the wood of^a tree 
which grow s in Brazil. It is, generally 
‘'peaking, too dark for largo articles oi 
furniture, but i's admirably adajited for 
smaller ones. It is exjicnsive, and the 
barduefos of the wood renderb the cost of 
making articles of it very high. 

Re«»pecting the other woods used in 
the manuiactiire of furniture^ we have 
nothing 6j>eeial to say, except, perhapb, 
of the oak— the emblem of our native 
land. This tree yieltb a mobt useful 
and durable wood, and as it not only 
defends our country by supplying our 
“ wooden wmIIs,” but gives h) us the 
floors of our Lohscb, furnisher our good 
substantial tables, and comfortable^ arm 
chairs, it will be well for us to know a 
few facts about tliis celebrated tree. 
It is said that there are no less than 
one hundred and fifty species of the 
oak. The o.ik grows from the acorn, 
and it would not bo an unpoet teal 
fancy, for evei*y one pobbcssing a 
spot of ground where an o^k may 
grow, to plant an acorn and to watch 
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its development, or to try the experi- 
ineut roeomuieucled in The Jiiter^uew, 
819, for the growth of a youpg oak in a 
hyacinth glides. The acom ehonld be 
gathered in the antnmn, when quite 
ripe- The importance of the gv<iwth 
of oaks may be gatliered from the fact, 
that the budding of a To-gan sliip 
would tako 40 aci^ of timber. The 
building of a 70-gun ship i.s estimated 
to cost about £70,000. Oak trees at-' 
tain to the age ot 1,000 years. The 
(‘ak enlarges its eircnml'erence from JOJ 
inchcB to 12 inches in a year. The 
interior of ,i gr-eirt; oak at /Vllonville, 
in Norpijuidy, has been converted into 
a place (»f Worship. oak at Kid- 
diugt^n, seived ap a viliago pHaon. A 
largo oak at Salo^y, was used <ls a cat- 
tle fold ; and otliers have scived as 
tanks, tombs, i)risons, and dweiliiig- 
honsfb. 

Wfhif 13 Coffee f 

(Joffoe is the berry of the coffee 
plant, wliich was a natn e of that j)avt 
of A lab/v called Yemen, but it is now 
exlonn\(lv cultivated in India, Java, 
the Wo^t Indies, Brazil, 5 c. 

The fir«t coffee-house in London 
was opui^ed in 1CJ2, under the fdlow- 
3ngciH‘iun''tances, A Turkey mei'chant 
named Ldw'irds, having 1)1 ought along 
wdth linn fivuii the Levant, some 1 ags 
of colfcc, and a Greek j-ervant win) 
was skilful in making it, ln& hou--e was 
thi'ongca with visitors to see and taste 
thlsucsw beverage. Being desi ions to 
gratify lus friends without putting him- 
self to inconvenience, ho allowed his 
Hervant to opeu a coffee-house, and to 
sell codec ))ubhcly- 

, Jlere -we have another illustration of 
the great results spiinging fioin tiilling 
Caur.es. Coffee soon became so exten 
lively used that taxes were impobtd 
upon it. lu 1660 a duty of 4d u gal- 
lon was imjjoped upon all cofflt* made 
and rfold. liefure 1732 the duty upon 
coffee vva^- 2-. a pound ; it wab after- 
words redneed to Is. 6d., at w’hich it 
yjfdded to the revenue, for many years, 
£10,000 per annum. The duty bus 
b»-eD gradually i educed, and the oon- 
sntui ion has gmie on incioasinar, until 
at iact abo^ro 10,000,000 of pounds are 


coiitemnoU annually ! Fancy ibis great 
result springing liom a “friendly coffee 
portv’* that as'-cmblod in the year 1652! 

Wcat ii Tea f 

Tea is the leaf of a shrub {TJua retU 
die. Liu.) The plant usually glows to 
the height of from 3 to m feet, and 
resembles in appearance the well kno\fu 
myrtle. It boars a blossom not unlike 
that of the common dog-rose, l^be 
climate most congenial to it is that 
between the 25th and 53rd (let,u’ees of 
hoitude. The giowth of go *d tea jire- 
vails chiefly in (Jhins, and is coiihncd 
to a few provinces. The green mid hhich 
teas are mere varieties, dcpouvliiig iq on 
the culture, time of gathi'riuf* i'i<'de 
of drying, &c. Coffte was m this 
counfry ief ore tea. lu 1661, it i, le- 
coriled, tlioEast India Company bouglit 
61b. 2oz. of cofibe as » pies( nt loi the 
king. In the year 1832, theie wue 
101. 6b7 Ji(‘eused tea di ’ih*r& in the 
united kingdom. Green te*\ w .s fust 
used m 1 71 5. A di‘']Juto with Amt i i a 
about the duty upon tea led to »l1 c 
American Will, out of which aro'-o tXme- 
rican independence • Ibe consumpnon 
ot t( a throughout the vh >]c v^ull(l ]■; 
fstimeted at above’ 52,{MO,0i)O Jh , of 
which the consuini»tion of (hc.it lb d mi 
alon«‘ amounts to *'»{), 0(»0, 000 lit dly 
v\o are a tca-loving people. 

What is Chocolate 1 

It is a citke pio]»ared from the cocoa 
nut. The nut is first roa*^ tod hke ci»jh e, 
then it is leduccd to powdi'r and 
wicli water, the paste is then j)U into 
moulds and hard e#»d. I’lie pioj m .cs 
are very heabhfn], but its cwieuin})- 
tion is veiy msignificaut, a:> complied 
with tea <r coflec. eocoa lice 

grows chiefly in the West Indite juJ 
Jryoulh America. 

What is Cocoa f 

Cocoa is also a preparation from the 
seeds or beaus of the Cocoa tiee. But 
the bci-^ form of cocoa lor family use is 
to obtain the beans puie, as they are 
HOW' commonly sold reatly for u^t, and 
to break them and then giiud thirri m 
a Irtrgo coffee mill. 

What iS Chirory ? 

Chicory is tlie root of the common 
endive, dried and roasted as coti\c, fur 
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which it is imeR rts a substitute. Some 
p(*rsous prcffcthe flavour of chlccory 
iitlmixe 1 with coffee. But very o):fpo- 
aiio oi)iDion^ prevail respecting Ihe 
(■juali ies of chiccory. Wo believe it to 
be ])eifectly^ he iltliful, and attribute 
thfta piejudicc iliat prevails against it, 
to it', haviiu heen used, for its chaap- 
lu^". to adjyiieiMte coffee. 

TVhut h f 

Sii-su’ is cl hweet granulated substance, 
viiich 111 . IV be de.ivoil from iii my ve- 
got.ibh' ulMbmces, but the chief source 
of wliicli is tlfo sugar oaiie. The otlu'i* 
c'liier hoMicea that su])ply it are the 
inijilo, luet-root, bircli, jiarcnip, &c 
It is cxieusively used all over the 
W'uld. cSiigar is suj>posed to have 
befu known to tho wuciont Jews. It 
w ih found in tl>c lOast luflies by Nov-,, 
cLeU', Vdiiiiial of Al^^xaiidcr, 525 B.O. 
!*■ w.i. l)’'oii^lit iub> I'hirojK* from x\>i.i. 
I’ju irt of bii^ar is fining tir't 
piH'tisid 111 ilngl.md, iii 1(5.19, aud 
('ll., i;' WAS fiisl i i\t il bv nuiK'by Jaineb 
Jl , lilcSj Sngir is dtruod tiom the 

t b TiidiC', brvzil, Sni'inaiu, J.vva, 
Ivl uiritm , lleut'al, Siam, the I»>ie do 
Jit'Uiboj, <Jtc. ♦lieforo the intr*)- 
diu (if)n of ‘Ugevr to tb’s countiy, lioiuy 
ui the CiiKd’ ulitmce tmplo^ved in 
iiiiKitig sattd di^lu , and long ifrer 
til intioductiou ot siigir it w s u*cd 
onl;y lu tl c hniicsi a of tlin lich. Tin eon 
&iiiu;gi‘U\ ia iaigl.iud m 1700 ic.uliod 
oul\ 10,(K)0 loU'^ , in 1. idrouhcd 

IbOdJUO tons. The Kn dislv biok po^ 
hi >doii of tlie Wt it ludu 1 in 1072, and 
in J(51<5 big>m to ivp^it sugu. In 
l(57d liijree adodthat dOUvessiM- aver 
aging*! 50 tons weie employed lu the 
su^ar t r.ide of 1> u b.id *e Jamaica w.is 
dis( oveied by (^^Jlumbusau 1 s»as uccu- 
]aodbyTiie Spauiaid ,troin whom it was 
tcikeii by Oioiiiwell, in 1()5(J, aiidliab 
siuue eoutiiiued in our own jaisse^siou. 
Wlnu it was comnierod ilier^ were 
only tbi ee H’lga? plaatcilioii. u^ou it. 
Dub thej rapidly lacioased. Uutil tho 
abolihou ol slavery in tlic West Indies, 
the prodaefuai ni sugcU* wsia iilmost 
t'xclusivei V bmitod to slave labour, 
'\\"liat a fcllfCtKJii that our swot test 
CUD slionM 1)0 .n'tt'ke of bi'-tcniess to 
tile slave , aiul tliaifc the gi eat Held of 


cotnm^'rce which has enriched piduces 
and nobles should be a source of misery 
to millions fif our own race ! 

W/iat is fiaUt 

It is a uatiual product, lulled by 
chemists the tldoride of sodium. It is 
found in imiueuso masse-i in this and 
other countries, requinng riidy to 6o 
dug up aud reduced to powder. Tho 
prinei)')al salt mines ai'e at Wielitska, 
in Poluid, Catalonia in tSpaiii, Alt«- 
monte m (jalabriajLoowur, in IIitu'':uy, 
in Asia, aud Abicu, and iii this conn ry 
in Cheshire, Stuff ucKliire, and Wor 
cesl Cl shire. The mines in the noigh- 
bouihood of NoitUvvicb^ in Chfirhire, 
have been worked since the year 1070. 
Tho ChPhhire salt ia not louud Riifli* 
cientiy pure fiw use It is therefore 
dissolved in sea water, which is uftor- 
w.ird-. e\ ijmiated. In s^me couutijes 
salt 1 ^ obnuned by the evaiioration of 
sei water. kS.ilt dutiea were first iia- 
po.ed in 17(‘2. D loie 1823, the duty 
upon «• vlt amounted to ai xiiin h as £30 
‘per ton. It is esiimattd that t f<ch pur* 
son eon^umod 2211n. of salt miuu.illy 

Whiti farts if interest an there rc- 
spo'liiiij Jh'tad t ^ 

Fiom tlio sacred WTitiag.s we loarii 
that niiloaviiied biead was e >mmmj m 
the d.ivs of xHuMh.mi. In tho oai lior 
p uod'> of our owu lu'-b)i’y, jv-siph* Jml 
no otiur molliod of iimkmg I load than 
by roasiing com, and boatinr it m 
moil vj, then welting it mio a kind of 
CO use cake, lu 159(5, Hyo bite id aud 
Oaliiical formed a oonsideudile pari of 
Ibo diet of hoivj.uto, even in gnat fiurii- 
Jie-. In the tune of Charles the h'ir't, 
baiJcy bread was the chief food of tlio 
people. In mai|y parts of England it 
w.is moie the custom to mak" bread at 
home than at present. In 1801, theie 
w.ie not a Bin^lo public baker in 
cbeder. Ip Fiance, wlun the uao 
of jeibt was fir'st introduced, it was 
doiuied by tho f.iculty of medicine to 
bo BO injuiious to health that its iiko 
was prohibited under the severest penal- 
ties. Hor.ault biys th.xt. fbinn tho 
siege of Palis by Keiiiy t'oe Fourth, a 
famine ragorl, and bread bold at a crow n 
a })ound. When this was consumed, the 
dried bones from the chailicl hoiiBo of 
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the Holy iBQoceiits were exhumed, end 
e kind of bread tnad^ therefrom. Bread- 
street in London wee once a bread 
market From the year 111166, it had 
been ci^stomary to regulate by law the 
in'ioe of bread in prb^ortion to the 
price of wheat br Rour at the time. 
This was called the assize of bread ; but, 
in 1815, it was abolished. In the year 
272 there was a famine in Britain so 
severe that people ate the bark of trees ; 
lorty thou*^and persons perished by 
famine in England in 610 ! In the 
year 450 there was a famine in Italy so 
dreadful that people eat their own 
obildroD. A famine, commencing in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, in 954, 
lasted four years. A famine iu England 
and France in 1193 led to a i>estilen- 
tisd fever, which lasted until 1195. 
In 1815 there was again a dreadful 
famine in England, during which 
j)cople devoured the flesh of horses, 
dogs, cats, and vermin ! In the year 
1775, 16,000 people died of famine in 
the Cape de Verds. These are only a 
few of the remarkable famines that have 
occurred in the couroe of history. Let 
ns thank God that we live in times of 
nbunp^oe, when improved cultivation, ! 
the pursuit of industry, and the settle- 
ment of the laws, renders such a cala- ^ 
iiiity as a famine almost an impossi- 
bilitv. 

WhatuSHkf 

The thread of a simple caterpillar, 
which it spins to wrap around itself 
while it passes through the state of o 
chrysalis. Silk is supplied by various 
parts of the world, including Ghina, 
the East Indies, Tuikey, &c., where the 
silkworm has been found to thrive. Tlie 
attempts that have b^n hitherto made 
to cultivate it in this country have 
proved unsucoessfid. At Rome, in the 
tiiae of i ibeHus, a law passed the senate 
V hich, as well as prohibiting the wear- 
ing of massive gold jewels, also forbade 
the men to debase taemselves by wear- 
ing silk. There was a time when silk 
was of the same value as gold— weight 
for weight— and it was thought to grow 
upon trees. It is recorded that silk 
mantles were worn by some noble ladies 
at a ball at Kenilworth Castle, 12S6, It 


was first manufactured in England in 
1604. In the reign of Elizabeth, (he 
msnuflvcture of silk in England made 
rapid strides. In 1666 there were 40,000 
persons engaged in the silk trade. The 
silk throwsters of the metropolis were 
aniroUed in a fellowship^ in 1562, and 
were incorporated in 1629. In ldii5 a 
considemble impetus was given to the 
English silk manufaoture<f(f Louis the 
Fourteenth of France revoked the edict 
of Nantes. The edict of Nantes was 
promulgated by Henry IV. of France 
m 1598. It gave to tlie protestants of 
France the free exercise of their religion. 
Louis the Fourteenth revoked this edict 
in 1686, and thereby drove the protes- 
tants as refugees to England, Holland, 
and parts of Germany, where they esta- 
blished various manufactures. Many 
of these French refugees settled m 
Spitalfields, and there founded exten- 
sive mamifnotoriea, which soon rivalled 
those of their own country ; and thus 
the intolerance of the king was justly 
punished. What imporUnt we 
see entwined even in the simple thread 
of the silkworm I 

What is Colson f 

Cotton is a species of vegetable wool 
produced by tUo cotton shrub, called 
botanically Gfo$)ij/p{wn hevhaceumf of 
which there are numerous varieties. It 
grows naturally in Asia, Africa, and 
America, and is cultivated largely for 
purposes of commerce. TJie precise 
time when the cotton manufacture w*is 
idtroduced into England is unknown; 
but probably it was not before the 17tli 
century. Since then, what wonderful 
advances have been made ! The cotton 
ti’ade and manufacture have become a 
vast source of British industry, and of 
commerce between nations. It was 
some years ago calculated that the 
cotton manufacture yielded to Great 
Britain one thousand millions sterling. 
The fiames of Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Orom^n, Cartwrighi, and others, have 
become immortalised by their inven- 
tions for the improvement of the manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics. Little more 
than half a century has passed since the 
British cotton manufactory was in its 
infancy — now it engages many millions 
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of capital — teeps miHions of work- 
people employed; freights thousands 
of imips that are ever crossing and re- 
crossing the seas; and hinds nations 
together in ties of mutual interesl 
The present 3 |parly value of cotton manu- 
facktres in Great Britain is estimated at 
£34,000,000. About £6^044,000 of the 
•above sum is distributed yearly among 
working people as wages. H 

Wtat u Wool t 

Wool is a kind of soft hair or down, 
produced by various animals, but chiefly 
from sheep. For the production of 
wool in England and Wales it has been 
estimated that there are no less than 
27,000,000 sheep and lambs ; and^ in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the total 
u umber is estimated at 32,000,000. 
Wool was not manufactured in any# 
quantity in England until 1331, when 
the weaving of it was introduced by 
John Kempe and other artisans from 
Flandeis. The exportation or non-ox- 
}>ortc^tion of wool was from time to time 
found u vexed subject for legislators. 
AVoolleu clothes were ihade an article of 
commerce in the reign of Julius Caesar. 
They were nxado iiiiEngland prior to 
1200. Blankets were first made in 
England in 1340, The art of dying 
wools w.is first introduced into Eng- 
land in ] 608. The annual value of the 
rxw mateiial*in wool is set down at 
£6,000,000 ; tho wages of workmen en- 
g.iged in the wool trade, £9,600,000, 
Tho number of people employed is said 
to be 500,000. 

We have now examined some of the 
})rincipal objects which our house con- 
tains. But our “Journey of Discovery” 
draws nearly to a close. When we com- 
menced it, we hoped to have pursued 
it further; hut circumstances have 
compelled us for the present to curWl 
what our feelings would otherwise have 
induced us to elaborate. • 

Let us, howewar, say to oui% fellow 
travellers that they can take up “ the 
journey” where we leave it off, and pursu- 
ing th# histoiy of every object around 
them, let them proceed through every 
dopaHmont of the house as we have 
done only with rtspeot to some part 
thereof. They will find that everything 


{W>m the stone cf ti^e wb31 to the ofimeitt 
of the ceiling even to the dust beneai^ 
their feet. wi& afford of interest. 
For what is dust but the disintegfated 
particles of things once orgaftised, 
subsisting under perfect conditions con- 
sonant to its nature ? Within the 
pile of dust may be found particles of 
bone, of flesh, of hair, of feathers, nf 
wood, of marble, yea I even of gold and 
silver. As the mist which hangs over 
the sea was once a part of the sea itself 
so the dust which dances in the sunbeam 
was once a part of some essential 
structure. ■ 

THE MOHEY WE SPEND. 

A Book has lately been published 
which is a perfect marvel, and has 
taken the public by storm. Thousand^* 
*of copies have been sold, and thousands 
will continue to sell, because the book 
tells a true history of a penny which 
became a thousand pounds. It appears 
that some years ago a small tradesman 
became impressed with the productive- 
ness of a penny, If set apart from the 
general risks of business, turned to a 
profit and allowed continually to grow 
by the augmentation of its own’fiofits, 
iiv’hich were not to bo diverted under 
any circumstances until a certain sum 
had accumulated. In a few years, by 
earnest determination and discreet ma- 
nagement, the penny grew to the im- 
portant sum of one thousand pounds t 
One element of great impor^Hnee iu 
the penny is this, that although it is a 
com of small value, it is divi'sible into 
four parts ; and as in most matters of 
tmde thoi'e are either three or four di- 
visions of cost and profit (generslly 
four), th© penny lias become the most 
universal of all coins. The three or 
four divudons of the penny may be thus 
exhibited : — * 

Baw Material, two parts. 

Labour, one part* 

Profit, one p^ 

Or Otherwise : 

Baw Material, one part. 

Labour, one part. 

Wholesale profl one part. 

Betail profit, on part. 
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Most matters of trade will bft found 
to 1>e subject to these elemeutB of divi- 
sion in refeveuce to the oo|t of produc- 
tion, and the division of profit. 

The penny, possessing these conve- 
nient prS]>ertioB of dimion, is also a 
coin which, from its small value, is 
widely ourrtsnt It is the coin of 
the million. It weighs down the 
till of every shopkeeper; it is counted 
and packed in paper every Saturday 
night, because the heap in which it has 
accumulated lias become so large ; it is 
tliccoiu which the gentleman gives to the 
croBaing-s\vecj>0r, which the rich man 
throvsjj* to the beggar, which the old lady 
gives to the child. We b»ave penny post- 
age, penny new8pa))ers, ])enny leadiiig- 
roonis, penny ink, penny blacking, 
j)enny loaves, penny banka, penny clubs, 
jjonny schools, penny mechanics" insti-i 
tutions, pcim^f Bmows. In fact, there 
is no article of trade which is conveni- 
ently div^ Bible into small quantities, of 
which .1 pennyworth” may not be had ; 
and there are tew sources of recreation 
which liAvo not, in their humbler forma, 
be.,n oficred to the people at the price 
of a penny. You may send a letter 
from Loudon to Johna^’Groat’s — theie 
shall be a splendid palace to receive the 
loiter, seivanls in livery to take it in 
charge, and put the stamp of authority 
upon it ; it shall be taken from this 
phujo by hoiaes ])anting from their 
speed, and it shall bo received at 
another ])a],ice, by other fiervants, 
in auolyher livery, who fth.ill link 
it to a monster, whoso breath is 
steam, and whose food is fire. Away 
ir goes at a bjiccd as swift as that of the 
bird. All the night through it is flying 
onward. Jl'ho cfiiy breidcs, the letter 
lu3 rofichod its destination; your« 
friends three hundred miles away, is 
now reading that which, twelve hours 
ago, you were writing. The price you 
pay for this is <» petwy. It is a striking 
lilnstration of the power of the penny. 
Every iuuc you waste a penny, you 
throw a\Vay a power by which you* 
might have seat servants with a letter 
from Loudon to the Loiid’e End. 

Again : This w^orld is shaped like a 
ball ; its diameter is T|900 miles 


pefiple of different habits, speaking 
various languages, and having insti- 
tutions varying more or less frotn 
each other, populate a great pari of its 
surftme. But water and S]>ace divide 
the nations of the earth. Paris is 500 
miles from London ; SW Petersburg, 
1,020 miles ; New York, 3,000 miles ; 
Australia, 13^000 miles. But there are 
steam-shijMi crossing the seas; and' 
the# are railway h»oomotiver' waiting 
the arival of the shijjR ; and tliere are 
wires pervading the earih, that speak, 
in mysterious tongue, to the people of 
one nation of what those in the other 
nation are doing. The tongue is like 
that of forked lightning, which touches 
the heavens and the earth ut the Rauio 
moment, and seems to bring them 
both together; andtihereare men who 
•wait upon this tongue, and who watch 
the departure and the arrival of those 
ships, and of the locomotive that stands 
panting to pursue its course. And 
there is another monster wlione breath 
is steam, and who^-^e food lire ^ and 
men with thoughtful brows and busy 
fingers wieldiug the potent ]>en, who 
attend upon this monster for ho 1ms 
acquired the powlr of U king to tho 
multitude by signs and synbol^, and 
teliiug them what the Hhi[> b.n brought 
from the opposite suriace of the world ; 
what the wires have said to have tr.uis- 
pired only a few hour'4 sfjjj iu another 
ssone ; and what the locomotive has ga- 
thered in his brief vi itj to xhuudrod 
places along bit line of ti’fivt i ; ond what 
the men of thoughtful brow - thuik ot tho 
doings of thswoiid. Jn the inoming, 
at your breakfast table, a j).jper ih Uui 
before you, in which, as in a mirror, you 
see the movoment-i of the worhl re- 
flected; you not only read the faeos, 
huj the hearts of men. cost-, you 

« penny. Ship, locumotive, eloctnc 
wires, printing machines, and man, have 
all been at your service, and the price 
you ha*0 paid has beefli a pt nuy. When- 
ever, therefore, you waste a penny, you 
sacrifice that which was equal to the 
power of communicating wiLh^rance, 
•St. Pestorsburg, New York, Australia, 
the World ! — llow a Penny Pteuinc a 
TiLoumnd Pounds. *\Prioe Is.) 
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TBE WISDOM or QUE ANCESTOBS.^ 

. the wisdom of om ances- 
tors.’ 


Stft Tbomas Bbown£, in hu Pamdo- 
daxia Epidemical or Enq;nt,mec into very 
many received Tenetc amd commonly 
preetimed speaA? tlins of oiir im- 

raf>derate reijpect for ** venerable an- 
tiquity But the mortalJoi^t enemy 
unto knowledge, and that which hath 
dohe the greatest execution upon |^uth, 
hath been a peremptory adhesion unto 
authority, and more especially the es- 
tablisliing of our belief upon the dic- 
tates of antiquity. For (as evliy 
capacity may observe) most men of 
ages present so snpcrstitioualy do look 
on a^es past, that the authorities of the 
one do exceed the reasons of the other. 
Whose i^orsons indeed being farre re- 
moved from our times, their worki^^ 
which seldome with us passe uncou- 
troulod, either by contemporaries, or 
irninediUe successors, -^are now be- 
come out of the dLtSice of envies: 
and the firther removed from present 
time% are couceived to approach the 
nearer unto tiuth itself. Now, hereby, ! 
metluuk? wc uiaiiifostly delude our- 
selvc',, and widely Walk out of the track 
of truth.” 

One of the most mischievous forms 
wliicli revciouce for autlioiity as- 
sumes is, wlieii what we are pleased to 
call “the uhclom of our ancostois,” 
“ the wisdom of ages,” ** venerable an- 
tiquity,” i"? thrown in our teeth to pre- 
vent any di-icovery in i^jpence, or in art, 
in philosophy, or iu leghlation, from 
being ad(ipted by us in modern times. 
This phrase, “the wisdom of our ances- 
tors,” and the preju<Uces it fosters, hiis 
sent s(juic men to the stake, and otliois 
to the dungeon : it brought on Galileq 
the vengeance of the Inquisition; it 
called H.irvey a dreamer, and dinner 
an iunovatiw ; it mocked at Adam 
Smith, and sneered at Benth^m ; but 
the very phra^o itself contain^ fallacy 
as false it is mischievous. To spe^ik 
of the early days of the world ^ its old 
days, is the same as if in speaking of an 
individual man we were to dilate on the 
venerable antiquity of bis babyhood, 
and yield with deference to hie wisdom 
while yet in longjclothes, and the full 


epjoyment in the pap*spoon. What is 
oaUt4 ‘‘venerable antiquity” was# in 
truth, the Joung days of the world; 
the days of its mexp^iejlco and irao- 
ranee, full of error and oredtdity. We, 
in this present a^, are far older than 
they, more expoiienoed, less credulous. 
We possess not only such knowledge 
and experience as our ancestors pos- 
sessed, but also the accpmuloted know^ 
ledge an(| experience of all thinkei'S 
from tire very earliest ages of the world. 
Whatever aavonce in human thought 
or in human knowledge any individual 
man of past times has made, has come 
down ^to us. Whatever vrrdfn the 
ignomnee or ofedulity of past times has 
fostered, are gradually diBa)>pearing 
before the older experience. The facta 
of the post times are valuable, the more 
valuable often, os teaching us what to 
avoid. The opinions of the poet a^es 
arc frequently woithless, from the in- 
sufficiency of the facts upon which these 
rqiinion.-. v ci e founded. To apply these 
‘ opinions to events of the pi eseut lime 
would bo like pronounciug jud^^meut 
without evideuce; for the oiicum- 
stanceh uuder^whinli the oimto was 
toimed, the Imbits of life, \m wants 
and lequuements of the age, are toU..y 
ditf^reut and distinct from what tiu^v 
are when the opinion is to be acted on ; 
and to prefer “ the wdsdora of our an- 
cestors” to the knowledge of the 
present day is wilfully to close our eyes 
against evidence, to shut out ijjiat which, 
is complete and efficient, and to adopt 
that which is vague, imperfect, and 
null. „ . 

If “the wisdom of our ancestors is 
implicitly to be relied on, to what age of 
tho world wouM they relor us for 
perfect wisdom? Would it be enongli, 
or too far, to go bSck to the times of 
the ancient Britons ? Would the/ w tsh 
us to dwell in wattled huts, and walk 
about with painted bodies and skin 
coats? Would they have us change 
our steam-boats for coniclcs, and our 
locomotives for war-chariots? Would 
they convert our liishops into Druids, 

and send out the Arpli bishop of Can- 

lerbuiy with a golden knife to out the 
sacred mialeboe; and the Bishop of 
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Katetar to prefiide ovet the sapii- 

fice? Yet Bueh the wiedoiji of our 
aucestors ** iu those days, perhaps, 
as tibe ** laudatores tempona aeti,’’ the 
great upholders of the wiadom of our 
auceatoi^/' are deeply eoatuoured of 
feudalism and its aooom^imento, they 
ipay wish to atop at that period, ig- 
uoie all its smteoedents, and find 
true wisdom iu the mail-clad knights 
whose pen was the pummel of their 
sword, who were innocent of all learn- 
ing ; when eveiy house was a fortress, 
where power dwelt amidst its pas- 
eiOns when force was the sole gua- 
rantee for safety ; when eui)e3rfitition, 
credulity, and ignorance, filled the 
land . when the nobles were highway- 
men, and the people were slaves. This 
period seems to liave been thought, by 
many of our writers, the golden age of 
England, vendrable from its antiquity, 
wise beyond all comparison, and not 
only wise, but meny; for to those 
days w^e are constantly sent back when 
they would impress us with a notion of 
‘♦merrie England.” But let us look for 
a minute at the means of acquiiiog 
wisdom which existed even long after 
the t^ge of the knig]i||s, when feudal- 
ism was drawing to its close, and print- 
ing was beginning to scatter the seeds 
of information about the world. A few 
xnesgre chronicles, the songs and 
romances of the troubadourSi comprised 
almost entirely the lltenuy food of the 
people The Nwemberg Ch/ronicU oon- 
tnins alh that was then known of the 
history and geography of the world; 
and there we are told of sundiy races 
of men then inhabiting the worl^ some 
with the home and hoofs of goats, 
others with the heads of dogs, whose 
language is a perpetual bark ; some with 
four eyes, othem^iiWith but one, and 
that, Cyclops, in the midj^ of 

their forehead; others again with no 
heads, or rather, as Shak^re has it, 
**men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders,” the eyes being in 
shoulders, and the nose and mouth *in 
the breast ; others again have necks as 
long as swans, with we beak of an eagle 
in We place of a mouth, and a nose like 
Loi*d Brougham’s above it Then 


some have a mouth so small that ihev 
are obliged to suck in all their nut^- 
meat through a reed; while others 
have the upper lip so large that it covers 
all their faoes like a screen. Others 
again have only one leg, and a foot so 
enormous in sise, that the(r stick it^up 
in the air like an umbrella, and go* to 
sleep under its shade, and are, withal, « 
so swift with this one foot that they 
easily run down the fleetest animals of 
the lorest Othero wrap themselres up 
in their own ears, which are drawn in 
shape like those of a lop-earod rabbit, 
only large enough to cover the whole 
body of a man. Some had six liauds, 
others six fingers, and others eight 
toes : all kimhi of monstrosities are 
figured as lepresenting the inhabitants 
of different parts of the earth ; centaurs 
%nd pigmies are about the lea^t outra- 
geous of these coneepticjns while the 
battle of the pigmies and the cranes is 
accepted as tibe history. And in the 
earliest travels that we have, the travel- 
lers confirm all these stories ; tl^ere is 
not one of the monstrosities of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle that is nut con- 
firmed by Sir t|bhn Maudeville, a 
learned knight and physician, who spent 
thirty-four years in travelling thrt)ugh 
foreign lands. In fact, they all of them 
take the old story of Pliny, and repeat 
them without examination. 

The description of the hippopotamus, 
from Sir J. Mandeville, will give us 
some idea of the manner in u hich the 
" wisdom of ow ancestors ” looked at 
nature. ”In that contree btii many 
Ipotaynea, that dwellen souiotyine iu 
the W atre, and sometyine on the bond : 
and the! ben half Man and h<ilf Hots, 
as I have sed before ; and thei eten men 
« when thei may take hem.” But it is 
not Jkto tlie human and the animal crea- 
tioa alone that those wonders are con- 
fined : Sir John Mandeville on bis own 
experience gives us an recount of the 
Well olffTouth, whicli he tells us bo 
visited and drank of its waters.* ''And 

s We have proBerved the (^glnal speiling 
as an example of the manner hi which our 
anoeitore ^ the 14th oentui 7 wTote, and 
spoke, before the orthography of the language 
became fixed. 
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at tlie foot of ihat Mottafe, is a fa;pr 
Welle and a great that'hatlie the odour 
and savour of alle Sfneee; and at 
every hour of the daty, he chauogetlie 
his odour and savour dyversely. And 
whoso dryi^ethe three tyuies fSsstbg of 
that Watre of that Welle, he is hod of 
all manner of Syokness t!^t he hathe. 
And thel that dwellen there and dtyheu 
of that Welle, thei never hav Sikneaa, 
and thei semen alle weys songe. I have 
dronken there of three or four sithes 
(times); and ssit metbiukethe, I fare 
the better. Qum men olepen (call) it 
the Welle of Zouthe (youth) j for thei 
that often drinken there of, semen alle 
weys zongly and ly ven without Sykness, 
And men seyn that that Welle oometh 
out of Prirodys, and therefore it is*ao 
vertuous.” Sii* J. Mandeville set out 
on his travels in 1822 . not long affcSf 
the close of the Crusades, when the 
gallant knights of chivalry were in 
their full vigour. Prdhi the nature of 
the stoiies which one of the most 
learned of their body, who had received 
ail the advantages of foreign travel, has 
handed down to us, we may form a 
tolembly accuratoiDpinion on the ** wis- 
dom of our ancestors ” in those days, 
to which we are now so continually * 
called upon to do homage. 

If they will not go back <;^uite ao^ for 
aa the feudal times* perhaps they might 
And their ways of perfect wisdom in the ^ 
stirring times of “ bluff King Hal ” — 
the glorious days of^fire and faggot, 
when Protestant and Catholic were 
burnt at the some stake for deviating 
on one sido or the other from the 
King’s rule of faith; when queen’s 
hea& were not adhesive, but sat un- 
easily upon their shoulders ; and prin- 
cesses refused to become queens beoaule 
they had only one neck, which thev 
did not like to trust within the reach 
of the most amatory of kings. Or, 
perhaps, theynaight deem the awaken- 
ing light of the reign of '*good Quera 
Bess” the finest sample of the ^'wi^i- 
dom of our Bucestora,” when many 
bright spirits shed a lustre around 
wmoh h as descended undiminished to 
our days, but wkioh was unable to pene- 
trate the dense blackness of those 


times,— -when Shakespore was looked 
upon as s* deer^stealer, and Spenser 
condemned ^ in suefug long to bide,” 
-^wheh bear-baiting was Held in higher 
est^imation than the noblesit ^etry, and 
hobby-horses and tomfoolery weie not 
eonhned to the Lord Mayor^s dayy-*— 
when queens rode in State upon a bi- 
llon, and m^ds-of-honoUT breakfost^ 
Upon salt beef and strong beer. Or, 
let us come down to ihe neat teign, 
after Bacon had propounded the ftrau- 
dations of modem philosophy, and set 
the learned monarch of those tiines- 
the Solomon of his age— disputing on 
his two favourite themes of Icingomtt 
and witchcraft; one moment laying 
down maxims for despotic rule, and the 
next teaching us how to discover a 
witch; one moment maundering over 
the divine right of ^ngs, and the 
next drivelling over the eternal rule of 
demons. Under his sway old women 
by scores and hundreds were hanged, 
and burned, and drowned for riding 
through the air on broomsticks, whisk- 
ing up chimneys, tdrinenting cattle, 
and giving fits to children. And even 
BO lately as the reign of Charles the 
Second we find that very learssad judge 
Sir MatJihew Hale, giving as a veteon 
for believing in the existence of witches, 
the very fallacy that we have placed at 
the head of this article. ** The wisdom 
of all nations had provided laws 
against all such persons, which is an 
argument of their confidence of such a 
crime.” Law and punishmelits, judges 
and juries, priests and ezoreiste could 
not banish witchcraft from the thoughts 
and opinions of our wise anoestoi's; 
but in these modem times a few drops 
of printer's ink have sunk the whole 
brood into the Red Sea, never to rise 
again until au ignorance as dai'k as the 
« wisdom of our ancestors '* shall spread 
itself over the earth. 

By the ** wisdom of our ancestors” 
credit was given to the existence of 
witchcraft, sorcerers, and ghosts, and 
judicial deotslons were grounded on 
evidence attesting or supposing the ex- 
istence of such facts. We have many 
stories relating the appearance of ghosts 
in courts of justice, which of course no 
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believes ; but we have wiuny triaU 
iu wbioh the witue^aes depose to facts 
wliich they alle^^e they h4we received 
from apparitioDS. la 1704, Duueaa 
Tcrig, Clerh, and Alexander Bane 
MuedonaM were tried for the murder 
of Arthui Davis, sergeant in General 
Gpi^e’s regiment. The pmcipal witnC‘>8 
aguluat the pnHo’nm*s was a Hic^hlander, 
who gave a distinct narrative of the 
ap]>eaiance of the sorgeant^s ghost, 
which gave a very Incid account of the 
nnirdez', and described the spot where 
the body wns concealed. The jury 
did not convict on this testimony, lor 
althoiigb they might have believed in 
the ghost, they could not reconcile 
thenif^elves to tliis discrepancy, that 
the ghohi of the sergeant, who bad 
knoaii no Gaelic in his lifetime, was 
oldigt'd to 1180 that langiiage to be 
intfc’llviblc to‘che witness! Even so 
lately nu 1882, we Imve evidence given 
in a tiial, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
founded on n dream. A pedlar Invl 
been murdered, and his jmek concealed. 
An individual tofik tho officers of jnslice 
to a spot where he said a voice Iiad 
told him in a dream, in Gaelic, that the 
p.ick i^nbl bo found; and it was tht'ro 
discolored acc< rdiugly. Siiajiicion 
naturally routed against the’ witness, 
but all attein]»ta to discover the real 
gi'onnd of hi« knowledge were baffled. 
The atjcui-ed was found guilty and 
ereciPed, The last two cxnmjdcs of 
thiri kind of evidenoe is found in the 
most remote and ignorant part of 
Scotland To UbC the language of Mr. 
Bcthain, we may say, “ In <‘tfcct, 
remote times are virttially present to 
us in remote places. Tlie different 
genomtioiis of mankind, at their 
(iitierent stapes of civiliaatiou, are at 
once present to our eyes. We may 
view^our ancestors in <»ur antipodes. 
In Ja) au sorccjeis are still seen riding 
ta the clouds. In N egrolan d witchcraft 
is oven now tho most common of all 
crimes. Half a centuiy is scarce past 
since Hungary has bien cleared of 
vampires. Wherever tho ignorance is 
doopesi, there \^o may see the reflex of 
the “wisdom of our {Uicestors.” 

Bir Thomas Browne^ in the faUo 


volume w’hioh we quoted at iho begin- 
ning of this j>aper, published ii;^ the 
time of the Commonwealth, brouglit 
an immense mass of learning to bear 
on many vulgar erroi*a whicl* had passed 
for truth in the “wisdom of his ances- 
tors;” and he gravely A>mbrts the 
opinions “ that the sun dauooth bn 
Easter day, that “cr 3 ^atal is nothing^ 
else but ice strongly congealed,” that 
“a diamond Rnmde soft or broke by 
the blood of a goat;” together with 
many others of like nature. Tho er- 
rors which Sir Tiiomas Brnw ne exl^o^ed 
were for tho mo“<t part ph,'j bicul and su- 
pechtitioLis. The whole tribe of those ' 
might have boon greatly inci’t'ft«c'l, but 
these have long since disappe.u’ed : ob- 
ser\atiou and science have so fully dis- 
cloaed that the ‘ wisdom of our auocs- 
cihirs ” on those })oints was more folly, 
that no one now-a-chiys sende us back 
to that wisdom for iii'^trueti >u. Autho- 
rity and antiquity have yioMod to rea- 
son and CXI oiicuce. “ Ity no gentle- 
man, honourable or right bonoimHile, 
ore we bent at this tjino of d.-y f > tho 
‘ wisdom of our ancestors * for the best 
mode of marsliallhpj armies, na\igatiug 
3ld\>rt, or attacking and defending tou ns, 
far tho best modes of cult‘i\;itiug and 
improving laud, and prop-iring and pro- 
serving it3 products the purposes of 
food, clothing, artificial light mid heat ; 
for the promptest and most commoilioua 
means of conveyance of om reives and 
goods from one portion of tho earth’s 
burfaco to another ; for the bt ^t m >des 
ot curing, alkniatinfi, or ju'cventiug 
disordei’b in onr owu botbe-., and iliose 
of the animals which vve contiivo to 
ftpply to our use.” 

in all matters of physical science the 
fallacy has been exploded. It is only 
when we come to matters of legislMtiou 
that we find grave men gravely afflim- 
ing that such and isuch au improvement 
must nc^ be made because “ the wis- 
dom of •’our auces'ors*” had decided* 
against it,— because it was unknown to 
venemble antiquity,” — because “the 
authority of the past” was opposed to 
it, Tliey cast asido the iiuque'*ti mable 
maxim, that reason not sulhorky 
should decide the judgment ; and would 
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prevent the progress of the human 
^rA(^by chfiiumg us down to the pmc- 
*tices aud mstitutiona of our anceators, 
btdlowod by antuiuity and illuuodnatetl 
by the of u'^ea. And why in this i 
Why dvfoa iio one now venture to insin- 
uate that Hi mechanics, in abtronumy, 
in mai^hematica^u chemistry, we ought 
to rely on *Hhe wisdom of our ances- 
tors instead of direct and specific evi- 
dence, when, in questhma of morals 
and legislation, of the well-being of the 
et)mtnunity, they would ooftfino us to 
tl lilt narrow limit? It is bocausu in 
tliOhC the sinister iuterestb of men are 
aJiovved tlieii’ full weight All who are 
inteiostod iu the support of abuses — 
all who are desirous of kipping up iu- 
stituy^ous that are found to be perni- 
cious— stiive to put down reason by 
tlie Voire of aul uoi ity — -to make thte 
authority of ages pa^t exceed the rca 
sons ot Umos]acsout They find tliid 
aj’guiueut is failiug them, th.il they 
oanuot from Iheir ovai stores biucess- 
fnil^ combat the reasons opoosed tp 
them, 111 at their }»ro}»o^itions a e in 
theui'sclvrs iiutouab c, and tiiey seek to 
gain bujijioib Ihn^igh tlie OjinioiyL of 
some by-_,ono avo, and imagine thau we 
aie hound to burrender up our uuder- 
btanding to some vouerabie authoiity 
of olden times. They continually ex* 
alt the ])ast for the express purpose of 
doproching alia discouraging the ]irescnt 
genoiatioii, Tlioy dcprec ate aud ron- 
tomn the great b >dj of the pe iple of 
the pieseut day, while they ilolise the 
iguoKiuco of untaught, iuoxpe.njnced 
grnoi atioris, iindor the lofty title of 
“ tho wibdoiu of our aucc'stor.s.” 


F.DTJCATION Am) EXEKCISB.^ 
Tut? miud, as well as the body„ls de- 
veloped and strengthened, and all the 
muscles and organs of the nyateai are 
incre.ised in gize, and rendefed moio 
perfect by frequent exorcist This is 
verified iu the case ot the blacksmith, 
whose right arm, by the daily use of 
heavy hammers, in forging and working 
iron, becomes largi^r and stronger than 
the anus of aii\,other class ol men. It 
is a gcneriu rule, apply mg to all classes 


of persona, tlta^ the limbfl and or^ns. 
Of part of the system most mt:ereised, 
become th^ sti’ongest. But tl|e greater 
part of euiploymeuts give a lieelthy 
exercise to nearly all parts of the humau 
system, and tend to inorlasc their 
strength and activity. 

Tho more a person exereiaei ^bis 
memory, judgment, or reason mg facul- 
ties, upon any particular subject, the 
more acute, acoutate, and active the 
faculty exercised becomes ; inasmuch 
a*i all tho operations of the mind arc 
canied ou by means of tho brain and 
nervous system, which consist of physi- 
cal organs. When the mind ha^ dwelt 
long upon a»^ paiticulxr subject, the 
Buoccbsiou of ideas in the tnitid, from 
frequent occurrence aud ropetifchiu, 
bocoaio osiochded together and form 
trams r>f thou^lit, so that, when tho 
suue subject is again iiftroduerd te the 
umid, the s ime aueceMm >n of ideas and 
trams of thought will bo buggo-itod to 
it, and follow cMch ofchi'r in tliuir accus- 
tomed ordrr. Thn a i.^oclatioll of ideas 
in the inmd deiieiul^ion tlr' ■^atne 
and is governed by the siuio laws, as 
the cluracUn'lstio of the mnsciih'ir and 
I organic system umallj; habit. 

No man can be a gieat general iu 
I inodc*rn times, since war has boon re- 
duced lo d system, and liecoino a very 
complinted science, unless hia niinu 
hfiB been thoroughly d'soiplined by 
active service in the field, as well as 
by extensive reading and leanimg iu 
luadiematics, fortification, and milHftiy 
taeliCR. Nor c.iii ft man become a dis- 
tin'OTidicd diplomatist, lawyer, otator, 
dobirer, or taotici^in, as a leader of a 
political party, without experieuoe as 
woU as lotaruiug in thobo several depart- 
raeuts : learning alone h not suffieient ; 
practice also is neceswary. To make a 
great statesman, legislator, or jildge, 
inoio mature judgment, and more 
vaiious and extensive acquiremeate, 
obscrN’fitiou, and reflection .are ijecea- 
saiy ; but expci^ioacc in either of thofso 
particular departments is not so iuipor- 
tani. 

Ijuxury and indolence ore the grave 
of talent. A person may be born with 
as much native talent as Julius Oa>sai% 
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Ciom'tK or Xapoleob Bonapiurt^ and if 
cradled in .luxury, and bi’ed in indo- 
lenoe, nnleas he makes a i^al change 
of his habits (which is almost iinpos- 
sible)^ he must iieoesaarlly remain 
through life oompamtively feeble and 
inefficient. He may, by means of his 
native genius, elep;aiioa of manners, and 
general information, aOq^uired without 
reasoning much, be able to make a 
speech or address, upon the mere sur- 
face of things, that may tickle the fancy 
of a popular audience, and be eifective 
for the moment; but to discuss great 
piinciplea with ability, point out their 
tendenties, tinoe them to their ultimate 
results, said warn the public of the 
dangers attending them ; or to oiiginate 
and rcature great and important mea- 
sures for the benofiit of his country, 
requires an enlt»rged wisdom, acquired 
by attentively observing the current of 
human events, much learning, deep 
reflection, and a well-balcmced and well- 
disciplined mind. 

Nor is discipline of mind in one de- 
partment of science or business of as 
much importance in other de^xirtments, 
which ore very different in their eUarao- 
ter, as Many m the schools and school- 
men pretend. To play chess, many 
games of cards, and some other games 
ot amusement well, requires science and 
disoiplin e of mind as well as experience ; 
and yet the science and discipline of 
mind thus acquired serve only to in- 
toxicate tJie miud, and to divert it 
from and unfit it for any rational and 
useful employment. If these reflections 
are correct, they show the importance 
of ** training up a child in the way he 
should go,” and forming his habits of 
mind and body, and adapting them not 
only to the paths of virtue but to the 
pursuits which he is to follow through 
life. ^ They show also the reason of the 
great difliculty and hazard of a man’s 
changing his pursuits, after he bss 
attained the middle age of life. 

The same course 6f I'casonlng will 
cpply to our moral, benevolent, and 
social feelings. They are quickened, 
increased, and strengthened by ft^e- 
quent exercise, iu the same manner as 
our physical and intellectual faculties. 


Frequent attention to the waats^nd 
sufferings of the poor and unfortufflite,' 
seiwes to awaken, increase, and 
strengthen our benevolent feelings and 
S3rmpathies for persons in distress, and 
to render them more qutekland active. 
In order to cultivate the moral faetd- 
ties, however, it is neeessaiy to restrain 
our selfish as well as our malevolent 
passions. Moderation, and the restraint 
of violent passions and appetites, lie at 
the foundation of all virtue, A person 
of violent and unrestrained passions 
may have certain generous impulses, 
which may be called instincts, or pr<> 
ensities, but cannot be properly digni- 
ed with the title of vii'tues. One of 
the noblest acquirements of man con- 
sists in the power, which may bfcome 
Sr fixed habit, of restraining his own 
passions, and giving a proper direction 
to his moral and social feelings. Even 
conscience can be cultivated, and ge- 
nerally depends upon the education, 
habits, and opinions of the person. • 

GIOTTO, THE SHEPHERD BOY 

• AND PAINTER. 

About forty miles fi-om Florence, Italy, 
there lived a poor peasant, named Bon- 
done. In 1276 ho had a son born, 
whom he called Giotto, The father 
was an ignorant man, and he knew little 
else than to labour in taking care of his 
flocks of sheep. 

TJiero were no public schools iu that 
oountiy w'here oMldron of the poor 
man, as well as those of the rich, could 
attend and obtain an education. C^on- 
sequently* young Giotto was brought 
up in ignorance. But he was one of 
l^ose boys tiiat learn something from 
what they see around them. 

In ‘the country where Giotto lived, 
there were no fences and fields, such as 
we have,ito keep the sheep and cattle 
&om strE^ing; hence it'^was necessary 
to keep some person with the flocks 
while they were feeding on the plains, 
to take care of them. 

At the early age of ten, Bondone sent 
his son, Oiotto, out to take care of a 
flock. This pleased the'iad, for now the 
happy little shepherd-boy could roam. 
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about the meadow-plain at hia will. 
But most of his timo must be spent 
•ne^^ the fiock, and he was not long in 
derisiug some means to keep himself 
busy while there. 

His favourite amusement soon be- 
came thats^f sketching in the sand^ or 
<m broad, ^at stonos, making pictures 
of surrounding objects, while lying on 
the ;^S 8 in the midst of hk do(^. His 
pencils were a hard stiok> or a sharp 
piece of stone; and hi^ chief models the 
sheep which ptherfid around hifn in 
various attitud^. 

The following story is related of the 
manner in which the genius of Giotto 
Was discovered, and how he beoame a 
great painter : — 

One day, as the shepherd-boy lay in 
the midst of his flock, earnestly sketch' 
ing something on a stone, there otung 
by a traveller. Struck with the boy’s 
deep attention to his work, and the un- 
conscious grace of hia attitude, the 
stranger stopped, and went to look at 
what he was doing. 

•Tkwp a sketch of a sheep, drawn' 
with such freedom and truth of nature, 
that the traveller beheld it with aston- 
ishment. • 

“ Wliose son are you f ” said he, with 
eagerness. 

Th§ stirtled boy looked up in the 
face of hia questioner. “ My father is 
Bondone the labourer, and I am his lit- 
tle Giotto, 80 please the signor,” said 
he. 

“ Well, then, little Giotto, should you 
like to come and live with me, and learn 
how to draw, and paint sheep like this, 
and horses, and even men ? ” 

The child's eyes flashed with delight. 

“ I will go with you anywhere to 
learn that. But,” he added, as a suddep 
reflection made him change colour, ** I 
must first go and ask my father ;*I can 
do nothing without his leave." 

" That is right, my boy ; oi^d so we 
will go to him together,'’* said the 
stranger, who was the painter Cimabue. 

Great was the wonder of old Bondone 
at such a sudden proposal; but he per- 
ceived his son’s wish, though Giotto 
was fearful of expressing it, and con- 
sented. He a<!C!ompanied his boy to 


Plorence,and left his liUltGaotto under 
the Jointer’s we. 

His pupil's |*rograBS surpassed Clma- 
hsm*B eiipeStatioBB. Ih^lineatinjg na- 
ture, Giotto soon went beyond his 
master, to whom a good deal of the 
formality of Greek bA, which he had 
been the first to cast aside, stfil oluw 
One morning the artist went into ms 
studio, and looking at a half finished 
head, saw a fiy resting on the nose. 
O^abue tried to brush it ofi; when he 
discovered that it was only painted. 

“ Who has done this I ** cried he^ 
half angry, half delighted. 

Giotto came trembHcgfrom a comer, 
and confessed his fault. But lie met 
with praise idfstead of reproof from hie 
master, who loved art too well to be in- 
dignant at his pupil’s talent, even 
though the fi*oUc was directed against 
himself. • ^ 

As Giotto grew older, hk fame spread 
fiir and wide. Like most artists of 
those early times, he was an architect as 
well as painter. Pope Benedict IX. 
sent messengers to him one day. They 
ontered the artist’s studio, and in- 
formed him that the Pope intended to 
employ him in designing for StJPeter's 
Church, at Home, asd that henesired 
Giotto to send Mm some designs by 
which be might judge of his capacity. 

Giotto was a pleasant and humor- 
ous man, and taking a sheet of paper 
drew, with one stroke of his pencil, a 
perfect circle. Then handing it to the 
messengers, he said to them, “ There is 
my design, take that to his Holiness." 

The messengers replied, " We ask for 
a design.” 

" Go, sirs," said Giotto ; " I teH you 
his Holinetis asks nothing else of me. 
And notwithstanding all their remon- 
strance, he refused to give any other. 
Pope Benedict was a learned man; 
he saw that Giotto had given Mifl the 
best instance of perfection in bis art, 
sent for him to eome to Borne, and 
honoured and rewai*ded him. From 
this incident " Bound as Giotto’s 0 /* 
became an Italian proverb, 

The talents of Giotto won* him the 
patronage of the great of his oountry. 
He visited in BuccoBsion Padua. Verona 
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avrf) Ferrara.^ At the latter city he re- 
iDRined some timei paititing for the 
Prmee ef Bata ^ 

While ihere/Paaote heard oi Giotto,. 
andinTited him to Bavemnw There, 
also, he pointed many of hie worhe, and 
fortped a strong friendahip with the 
gre^ Dante. 

The poor ehepherd'^boy was now in 
the height of his fame. Admitted into 
the society of the Italian nohlee, en- 
joying the firiendehip of the talented 
men of hie age — Dante^ Boooacoio, and 
Petrarch — and admired all, his was, 
indeed> an enyial]^ position. 

He wae a good man as well as great ; | 
loyed Ly aU his friend^ ; and, as his 
bio^pher, Vassari, sa^ “ a good 
ChristW as woU as nn excellent 
painter.*' He died at Milan, in the 
year 13S6, and the city of Florence 
erected a statud^in honour of this great 
artist. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE WALL. 
Thbue are two kinds of beauty con- 
nectod with natural and arti^-tio objects ; 
the one a beauty inherent tind per ee, the 
other i*.beauty of associated ideas and 
feelings. Some writers, of whom Mr. 
Alison may be considered the cliief, have 
como to the conclusion that all our 
pleasures of taste, all our impressions of 
beauty, are grounded upoh thir< princi- 
ple of association. The entire correct- 
ness of this may well be doubted j but 
there catf be no doubt of its being 
partially true, and that in all jhilo- 
fcophioal theories of beauty, this i)riiici 
pie of association must be taken in as an 
c'^sentiftl element. A happy tiling it is 
for UP — a merciful stisceptihiUty of our 
natiue, fl at we aie able sometimes to 
link a bcauliful thought or feeling wiih 
but jso indifferently beautiful object, and 
to extract, not exactly sunbeams from 
cucumboi*s* bttt semoiis from stones, 
and good from everything. I^owerful 
among this class of suggestive tbiugs 
Mc pictures iu a room. They might do 
much for. the rufitic and the labourer; 
and not only for them, hut for that im* 
mcnsely large class, also, who occupy 
the broad margin between the rich and 


the poor--*the smaH salaried clerk and in- 
fezW tradesmen ; a class who have to 
malntsin a worldly a^peai'ance with 
marvellously little of worldly meantii. 
Expensive works of art are, of course, 
quite out of the question iii homes like 
these; but there are suon things 
cheap prints, and paintings of moderate 
value, which, without any great merit • 
of execution, exhibit a beautfliil scene or 
* Incident, and exh;sls poetic influences to 
awaken holy associations of ideas. 

remember once, after a day of 
difficulty and sorrow, drinking tea in the 
parlour of a small neat dwelling in the 
suburbs of the metropolis. The walls 
were decorated with prints, framed and 
glazed, the whole value of which was, 
perhaps, not over £5, but which, owing 
to a pervading beauty of sentiment, was 
Si more value to the looker on than 
many of the productions of the magnates 
of the artist worhi We tliought it very 
delightful, we remember, aft*'r a day of 
disappointment and care si>ent in Lon- 
don streets, amidst all its excittanVut 
and huriy burly, its noise and ouiifasion 
and feverish antagonisms, to repose the 
eye upon a colouredp print lopresentuig 
a rural scene. It was on the shore of a 
lake in Switzerland ; thp time was even- 
ing, and the golden light of tbe^deoliii- 
ing sun glittered in a long path of glory 
over the calm water. Conspicoon^ on 
the mountain slopes, on its borders rose 
a picturesque building, which seamed to 
be an old time hallowed chajiol, -Nvith 
ivy round its })ointed wiudowf^ and 
downy moss olusteriug on its roof and 
w.dls A little below stood the scatt 'reel 
dwellings of the hamlet; the cattle 
wended homeward from the pah' u re, 
aud a rosy maiden in lace hotldice, 
.^landing on a Icnoll of the land, might 
be imagined as singing the Rtinz des 
Vaches, and beckoning her herd to the 
homestead. Now, all this was done in 
a very pfain and homely nmnner, aud 
there wa^ nothing whatever in the exo- 
qrttion to throw an artist into ecstaFies, 
or tempt him into eomimrihon-5 with the 
masters, ancient and morlern ; but, for 
all that, there was a sort of blessed hops 
about the humble pictiwe --a suggestion 
of btUlnesa and rex>ose^ a heavenly hush 
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for both the Btruggles of the spirit Bad 
ihe toils of the body, peduliarly needful 
and appropriate to oontemplato in con- 
trast to *^6 din and strife and soul- 
absorbing oompetition of the fevered 

, On one side of this pictur’e hung a 
chalk d I awing, very respectably done, 
a popy fn>in some old head of the Ke- 
doemer, coucoived as under suffering. 
Hero the agonised, but patient and re- 
signed, foattU'es led back the imagi- 
native gazer, thixiugh a long vista of 
ceiiturh to the time when children 
clustered i ound the knees of Him who 
blessed tl ein ; when the liigh road to 
Jeiub.ih*in resounded with tumultuous 
“ Hoscuinas,!^ — wljon the garden of 
Gothsemano witnessed His tears of 
agonv, and the Hall of Judgment ra^ff ] 
witii the scoffs and insults of a brutaf 
isod rabble, whilst their unoffending 
vielim “.inswered not a word." The 
whole sequence of that gracious life 
passes in review, from the dw|mtations 
ii^^e Temple to the bleeding on* 
Ciilvai^; and the h 0 .U’t that sinks 
uuvlor tho sorrows and trials of the 
])rcsent time revives, and fortifies il- 
Bcll with courage in roinembering his 
Biifleriugs and the gentle heroism with 
wliich tliey weie home. 

<Jn the oppO'^ite side of the SwdsB 
scene before di'scribed, hung a veiy fair 
pjiiit of Shrtkspere. Tliis, again, was 
nchly Mi^gestho. That noble arch oi 
foreliead ; Iln.se deep, full, eloquent 
eye., that eaine.sfc mouth, all concur to 
testily that this was a MAN — a myrwd- 
ndiidod man. And when the uiiud 
recalls the iinmouse variety of his 
creations, the vcrdatilifcy of his genius, 
tho wondrous bicadth of his obsevw 
tion and s via, )athy ; when the awakened 
fancy unfedds its panorama of encUautod 
isles, foreits of Arden, Wiiidsor meads 
enlivened with the g.xicty merry 
wives ; the roiling ocean bearing on its 
rough w a\ e^i the cradle of tno gencle 
Perdibx , wild and blasted liexths and 
fijtormy hattle-pluins ; Portia’a villa, 
and the moondit bau^ where sounds 
of muaic crept into lovers' oars ; Vene- 
tian banquet's, glittering with light aiil 
Bounding with lu^sio and revelry, where 


Homeo loved and Juliet gave bcr heart 
away, the garden whete they wooM, and 
the tomb #here they died. WJien thi* 
fancy envelopes itself with these scenes^ 
and innunwrable pthers, suggested by 
the portrait of Shakspere, doc'^ not tho 
narrow thought swell into mrtgnitndo ? 
Do not confined sympathies expan(f2« 
and does not a selfish fretfuluess melt 
into a geu6rou8 glow at the juys and 
sorrow s of all hiiraanity 

On ftuopposiie w'sll of the room hung 
the representation of a large Indiaman, 
outward bound, struggling in a violent 
gale of wind. How sublhae the ten prs 
of the scene 1 The ve^isel on its beam- 
ends iu a trtngh of boiling surge, the 
splintered m?sts, the torn fluttering 
sails, the dark night all around, with 
masrive storm-clouds hurling from 
their black bosouis lun^f, forky flashes 
of lurid fire ! With such a ^oture do 
there not arise ideas of Him *‘v\lio 
holdoth the waters in the hollow of hia 
hand,** “ who maketh tho clouds hia 
chariot, and ridethon the wings of the 
w'iud r What generous sympathies 
well from the heart towaids the “ wet 
sea-boy in an hour so rude,” tho bmve 
mariner at the holm, the calt^caplain 
on the poop, tho awe struck i).\8sen.,s.rs 
— ^Bomc thinking of home and the tran- 
quil life of mcir early days contrasted 
with their present danger — some slu- 
jiified with terror, and some oidinly 
rooi^ncd to death even iu Ihc dark 
gmgling water, 'Tis but fanev^s bh ioh ; 
but ol {>uch fancies beautiful etnotlous 
may be bom. 

There were other prints in thei'oom, 
of more or less interest ; but enough of 
description has been given to illu-strat© 
tho moral ^uggeytivo value of pictures 
in tho room. W© mean, of courHS, 
jdotuves with a certain poetry of mcjon- 
ing about them ; nob flaring portraits of 
kings and queens and gencraU; not 
tUeutrical monstroaities,mpre3entiug 
Walldck ns Pmrro^ or 0. Smith as 
T^rtofLuigcred Jack ; not diagusting 
represeutationa of Tom Spring and 
Dutch Sam; not vulgar drawiiLigs of 
prize heifirs and over-led pigs;— non© 
of tliese things, bub prints, humble 
in choracLor and inexpenrive it may be, 
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but with same pregnancy of stibjei&t, 
some suggestions of love aildpeaoe^ and 
beauty and goodness, leading thebe* 
bolder to endeavours to ^mshe life 
fidrer in this world and fitter for a 
World to oome. ^ 


lOTIiHENCES OF THE SElSOH. 
It is frequently; remsrlced by many 
individuals that a oonsoious gloom 
comes over fiMr minds in the autumn. 
The cause is attributed to the season, 
and not to themselves. The reason 
usually assigned for indulging in such 
feellugs is, that the fading and ^felling 
of the 'leaves, betokenin(f winter, had 
an effect on the mind, not easily re- 
sisted— ^n effect which, in all proba- 
bility. the author of our natures wisely 
intended. Night and sleep are designed 
to remind us of'death and the gi'ave, so 
are autumn and winter. Xn this view, 
it is asked, how can we avoid sadness, 
and even melancholy ! 

Now, if the sadness here alluded to, 
is of a temporary, or rather a momen- 
tary impression--one which oomes 
upon us, and remains just long enough 
to induce new reflections by w'hiob the 
heart iSTmade better, and yet not long 
enough to affect health — then depress- 
ing autumnal influenoee^ should be 
hailed as messengers of mercy. But 
hdhitual gloom is neither wise nor 
necessary lu autumi/ more than any 
other season. The mind may not, 
indeed, as easily raised to as high 
a tone of cheerfulness as in May or 
June, yet much may be done to elevate 
it to a modeiate degree of the same 
feeling. 

The causes of this periodical ten- 
dency to sadness are numerous ; but 
most of them are easily removed. We 
live in a region where the temperature 
is so^liaugeable, that in order to enjoy 
Mfe, we must learn to get aooUmated 
many times a year. One of these sea- 
eons of apolirnution recurs, usually, in 
autumn. The skin, during the long 
summer heats, has overacted; and now, 
suddenly, it is chilled and depressed, 
and its action, unless we are on our 
guard, is feeble. It fails, in part^ there- 


fore, to do its appointed work. Tbe 
worn out end decayed paiiucles, solid 
and fluid, which should be brought out 
and worked up into the fluid of pers- 
piration, remain* within, and even the 
blood Is not fully purifled. This, by 
our tasking some of tbe internal organs, 
clogs the wheels of the body, and whart- 
ever effects the body in this way has a 
tendency to affect and depress the 
mind. 

From this condition there are two 
modes of relief. The skm should be so 
managed that it will pei^orm its ap- 
pointed work. Bathing and friction, as 
well as a moderate incicase of clothing 
by night and by day," will do much to 
restore this important orgau to its 
wonted activity and strengfth. Calling 
philosophy and religion to our aid, the 
p?ind should be forced to cheerfulness 
as fast and as far as possible. For our 
own sakes we should do this ; but we 
must also do it as a matter of Christian 
duty. 

Autumnal mental depression is, in no 
small degree, a consequence of refr'’^^d 
and gross violations of physical Hws 
during the preceding summer. In a 
thousand ways, duiCng this long and 
trying season, do we transgress thepo 
laws, for every one of which there is an 
appointed and an inevitable penalty. 
Among these sometimes fearful penal- 
ties is tbe tendency of gloom in autumn. 
It does not come by the arbitraiy ap- 
pointment of God, as some would 
behove. It comes by God’s permission, 
end by man’s appointment. 

GILDING. 

Qnjnwa is performed in several ways, 
varying, of course, with the substance 
to be* operated upon, though the prin- 
ciple is the same for all. 

There « are various kinds of gilding: 
Ist. Oil gilding / 2nd. gild^ 

ivg, or gilding with pold siz^ ; and 8rd. 
JTynuh gUding, which may be used on 
a basis of wood, metal, paper, or leather; 
but the two last require a different pro- 
cess. 

Mate^iali. — Qold Uaf should be pure, 
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for if mix^d 'with »ilror it will have a 
^'eeniah hue^ and be too palo gene* 
lal purposes ; aud if copper enters into 
combination wi% it, the green hue wUl 
be muc4 heightened. To test the purity 
of the iea^ apply uqm fartiSf which 
stsikes green if mpure from copper. 
The colour of the leaf depends much 
upon fashion. A full yellow is much 
admired, and so also is the reddish leaf. 
But in our opinion, the best method of 
te«<ting the colour is to compare the 
leaf about tt) be employed with a good 
specimen, which should be always pre* 
served for that purpose. 

Dutch (foldf which is much cheaper, is 
only used for coarse work, and should 
be varnished, otherwise it spots green, 
and loses ics colour, especially if ex- 
posed to any moisture. 

Jnstrum&fUs required . — The cushion 
may be of any size, from twelve or four- 
teen inches square to six ; it is made of 
leather, fastened to a hoard with fine 
tow or wool between the two, having, 
hoiBftn^a perfectly flat and even sur-« 
face, rte knife resembles a palette- 
knife, the blade being about half an inch 
broad, aud four orfve inches long, with 
a shat}) edge A squirrtVs tail is also 
lequiied to take up the leaves, to give 
them the proper position, and assist in 
compressing the metal to the surface of 
the material to be covered. The tail U 
cut short, and spimd like a fan by 
means of a split piece of wood, or some- 
times left to its own foi'm. 

The hog*s-hair brush should bo large 
and soft, and is used to pass over the 
work to remove the loo&o gold. 

Tho cotton dabher is made by rolling 
some flue cotton wool into a ball, aud 
tving it upon a piece of flue linen rag^ 
TPhis is used to take up the smaller 
parts of the leaves, and lay on, adjust, 
and compress them to the ^ork. It the 
wool is used without the i^ag, Ijie fibres 
adhere to the geld siee, and giv^ a rough- 
ness to the work. 

The other instruments requisite tou 
the three principal kinds of gilding are, 
a muller and small stone, with palette- 
knife, for grinding and mixing the sub- 
stances used 0 ^ fat, gold, size, Ac.; 
sizing, laying, spr^ding, and varnishing 


brushes of various dimensions^ and gome 
sm^l oamers-hair penril& 

I, OU giBkg is cheapest, inogi 
durable, and easy Icind, and therefore 
we will commenckwith it. It conskte 
in cementing theleaf to the basis or 
ground-work, by means of fat oil, the 
pr^aration of which is given below,* 

Oil-mlder's /<»#-c/Z.^Tako any quan- 
tity of linseed oil, and put it into an 
earthen vessel, broad at th«4op--infaot, 
a milk-pan — so that the oil may present 
a very large surface, and about an inch 
thick, having previously poured sufli- 
oieni water into the pan to make it rise 
six or eight inches from the liffittom. 
Place the vessel with the oil swimming 
on the water, where the sun and rain 
can have free access to it, but guarded 
fi*om dust. Let it remain in this posi- 
tion until it attains tha consistence of 
treacle, stirring it every morning hnd 
evening; then take the oil on the 
water, put It into a champagne bottle, 
and pour off the remainder of the water. 
If the bottle be now put in a warm 
place, the oil will become fluid; and the 
impuritioB subsiding, the clear parts 
should be poured om 

As it is obvious t^t this metdSd can 
only be followed in summer, it is better 
to prepare it then, to save the expense 
of buyrag it 

To prepare the materials, —Prime the 
pieco to be gilded with dryiug oil mixed 
with a little yellow ochre, and a very 
small proporiion of vermilHon. If the 
work is delicate, it may be necessary to 
rub down any inequmities with sand- 
paper, or fishnskin, and then with Dutch 
rushes. 

When tho priming is dry, it is ready 
for sizing ; which is done either with 
the fat-oil alone, or with fat-oil and 
japanner's gold siz^ either in equal 
quantities, or as may seem fit. If the 
gold size be omitted, the gilding is less 
glossy, and is slower in drying; ifused^ 
the material is sooner fitior ^dhig, In 
proportion to the quantity of gold size 
to the &t'oiL 

To size the worl^ mix the fat oil and 
gold size in such proportions as appear 
neoessaiy, incorporate some yellow 
ochre with them, and then, by means 
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of a bnijsb, lay this thinly ov6r the 
work, taking care to dip down into all 
the hollows if it is carved : and as much 
depends on the siailg, it sUWd be re- 
peated a second, or even a third time, 
if perfection is requitifd. 

When thtts treated, and allowed to 
retrain in a cool dry place, it mil soon 
be ready to i-eceive the leaf If the sur- 
face, on being touched with Iho finger, 
daubs, or comes off, it is not sufficiently 
dry, and must be kept longer; if {t 
feols slightly clammy, it is fit to receive 
the gold leaf; if there be no clsmrai- 
ness, it is too dry, and must be sized 
over aMin. 

To m/y on, the gold Icaf^Tho fltue&s 
of tho work to receive the gold leaf, 
having been tested in the manner de- 
scribed above, tho loaves miiy be laid on 
entire, whei'e the BUrfj.co s sufflolently 
large and plain receive tlioni, cither 
by means of the Hvj[uirrers tail, or 
immediat<’ly fr<jiii the book, which is 
far more simple, and quicker. The 
leaves being laid on, the gi'ound must 
be compressed where it is necessary, with 
tho cottoTi dahher, or aqnin*ei's tail, ff 
any p.irt of the work is uncovered by 
the lovT^ either from nooideut or other- 
wise, a ])ieeo of anotlier loaf, of corre- 
sponding form anil dhneusions, must 
be laid on tho spot ; and where the 
parts ure too smtill to receive whole 
leaves, or vacancies occur, a leaf 
sliould b© turned from tho book upon 
tlic cushion, and cut, by means of the 
knife, the proper form and size; 
after which, being taken u}>, by means 
of the aquirrers tail, or cotton dabbtr, 
which U done by gently broathir.g on 
them, the piece is to be laid on tUe part 
to be covered, and lightly pressed, till 
it adheies firmly and evenly every- 
where. 

Shj>uld tho carving present such deep 
hollows that the tail or dabber cannot 
reach them, the leaf or pieces must be 
taken up with one of the small camera 
hair pencils (pi'eviously breathed upon), 
and placed on the spot, where it must 
be fpressed and smoothed with another 
drv pencil. 

The gilding being finished, the work 
should be set aside tQ dry, and then 


hiTiah with tho hogVhair brush or 
squipi era tail, to remove the snjjcrfiums 
gold. If, after this is done, any p^irt*? 
remain unoovoi'ed, they must be sized 
with japanuer’s gold •ize alone, and 
then gilt, t 

11. Jetpanmr's gilding i^^ho gilding 
by tho means of gold powder, or imitlt- 
tiona of it, cemented to the ba^is by a 
kind of gold size similar to drying oil, 
which can be made by eil.hor of the 
following receipts ; — 

Japan iico'sgold ake* — t. Take of gnm 
animi and atiphaluim each one ouuco; 
of red lead, litharge of gold, and luiiber, 
each ohe ounce and a hnlf. Reduce 
the coarser of these to a fine powder, 
mix and put them with a pioind of lin- 
seed oil into a pipkin, and boil them 
gently, con^laufcly H^imn ; vilh a slick 
rr bpatula, until thoroughly incorpo- 
rated. Oondnue the boiling, freqir'nUy 
stirring, until, on taking owt a sinaU 
quantify, it bcjconio^ as thi'k as lar as 
it cools. Strain tho mWture thrmgli 
flannel, and keep it uudl ivqnir.'d for 
u^e, carefully stop 'cd up in 
having a wi le m uith. When wanted, 
it must be grtiuii 1 wilh as viivdi ver- 
miilion will ^ivc*^it an oj^rquenes^, 
and diluted sufiieiently nidi oil >f lur- 
pentino to render ir eapd)lo of b.mg 
worked freely with a pencil. We givo 
preferenco to tho foil >wing ro;ipe, an 
being the, moie sinrde and ir 
prepai’stion : — 2. T.'ke of Jin c-d oil 
one pound, aiivl of gum an mi four 
ounces. Roil the oil in a |*ii khi, and 
then add the gum auimi fin Iv ]>o\v- 
dored, gradu-dly stin*ing on h qu. 
into the oil until di-isoi\* I. licl’otv tho 
addition of anolhor. Let the i ilxioro 
boil until it aesnmes the c'•n^i^!em* ' of 
tar on cooling; then stinui i v.ll.tle 
warn^ through acoarie clotii, and keep 
it for use. rr«.*viouu to being used, it 
must be miz»d with voi’milljoii and oil 
of turpaatino, as direcbe<l above. 

The griding with tlds size may bo 
practised on almost any subdanCo, whe- 
ther wood, nietfil, leather, or papier 
mach6; and no preparation of the work 
is necossarv boyoud having an oven and 
perfectly clean surface. 

To me the size* — Pui a proper quan- 
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tity of it, projMired as directed abdve, 
and mixed with the due proportion of 
turpentine and voriniirion, into a'small 
sawcer, oi* tin, f<uch as is used for oon- 
taininp^ the colours employed in paint- 
ing with vamisli. Then spread it witli 
a bnifth o«er the working* where the 
wtfiole hurfaoe is to be gilt, or di-aw with 
it, by me.ms of a pencil, the designs in- 
tpnded, carefully avoiding to touch any 
other Let it remain until fit to 

receive the gold, which is to be deter- 
Tiiinod in the same nuinnor as in oil 
gil<liD<jr, by the finger. Being ready to 
receive the gold, a piece of wash-leather 
must bo woiiiul round the fore flng<% 
di))i)ed in the gold powder, and then 
rubbed very lightlyover the sized work, 
or it, may be spread by a soft camel's- 
bail’ ]ioueil. The whole being covered, 
it must be left to dry, and then tUg 
loose pdlvder lightly brushed off* by a 
camel’s hair pencil. When gold leaf is 
\iM‘d, the inctluul of sizing is the same, 
but the optM-aliou requires more nicety. 

PEOPLE TAKE COLD. 
Tr.R time for t iking cold is after your 
cxcrcihc; the pJcVcTs in your own house, 
or oiHc(*, or counting rijorn. 

Tt not the act of exorcise which 
giver the cohl, but it is the getting oo >1 
tcK) quit-k i.ftcr cverciaing. For example, 
you walk very fast to get to the railroad 
station, or to the ferry, or to catch an 
our dims, or to make up time for an ap- 
1 ‘o’utmcnt; your mind being ahesid of 
you, the body msikoa an over etfiirt to 
keep up with it; and when yon get to 
tlic desired hj)ot, yon rais^* your hat and 
find your-<tlf in a perspiration. You 
take a beat, and fooling quite com- 
fol't^’lb]e SH to ioruperature, you begia 
to talk with a friend, or to roavl a news- 
paper; and b dore you are aware of it, 
you e\i)Gi*ionce a Beiisation of chillness, 
and the thing is done. • 

You look mfiund to see >\|here the 
cold comes from, and find a window 
open near you, or a door, or tli.at yoif 
have taken a seat at the forward part of 
the car, and /is it is moving against the 
wind a strong draught is made tln-ough 
the crovioes. Of, it may be, you meet 


a friend at a street comer* Who wanted 
a loan and was quite complimentary^ 
almost loving ; ;^ou did not hke to be 
rude in tkfe delivery of a two-lettered 
monosyllable, and while yon were coH’* 
triving to be trutjhiul* po]ite|and safe* 
all at the same time, on comes the chilly 
feeling from a raw wind at the stgjset 
corner* or the slush of mud and water 
in which, for the first time, you noticed 
yourself standing. 

After any kind of exercise, do not 
stand a moment at a street comer for any 
body or any thing ; nor at an open door 
or window. When you have been ex- 
ercising in any Way whatever, winter or 
summer, go h^me at ono^e, or fo wjme 
sheltered place ; and h(»wWer warm the 
room may seem to bo, do liot at once 
pull off your hat and cloak, but wait 
Boino five minutea or more, and lay 
aside one at a time ; tlftia acting, a. cold 
is impossible. Notice a moment ; when 
you return from a brisk wullc,and enter 
a warm room, raise your hat, and the 
forehead will be moist; Jet the h/it iv- 
maiu »T few momenis and feel the fore- 
head again, and it will bo dry, showiiig 
that the room is actually couler than 
your body, and th.-*!., with your^tdoor 
clothing on, you have cooled oft' full 
socn. 

Among the severest colds known, 
were tho-«e resulting from witting down 
to a zaea) in a cool room after a walk ; 
or being engaged in writing, and having 
let the firo go out, their first admonition 
of it was that creeping chiQiii|ss, which 
is the ordinary forerunner of sevore 
cUld. Persons have often lost their 
lives by writing or remaining in a room 
where there was no fire, although tlio 
weather outside w’us rather uuovimfort- 
ablo. Sleeping in rooms long unused 
has de‘)troyed the life of many a visitor 
and friend ; our splendid parlours^and 
our nice “ spare rooms,” help to curioh 
many a doctor. Cold seimichral i)ai> 
loura bring diseases* not only to vieitom 
but to the visited ; for coming in fTdm 
domestic occupationfi, or from the hurry 
of dressing, the heat of the body ia 
higher than natural, and having no 
cl(»ak or hat on in going in to meet a 
visitor* and having in addition but little 
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vitality, in oons^uenoe of 8®“ 

iSentdry natin^ of town life, there is 
very little oapabilil^ of and 

a chill and odd is the result For 
methods of curing colds see JSIagutre 
WithiiK 

HXTMBLB FRIENDS. 

BT anus. SiaOOBVET. 

&Ni)NE3B to animslB shows an amiable 
disposition, and correct principles. The 
inferior creation were given for our use, 
but not for our abuse or cruelty. Many 
of them add greatly to the comfort of 
domestic Ufh, and also display qualities 
deserving of regard. Thd noble proper- 
ties of the dog, the horse, and the 
**hal£ reasoning elephant,” have long 
been known and praised. But among 
the lower pudea of animals, especially if 
they receive kind treatment, traits of 
character are often discovered that sur- 
prise or delight us. 

Cats, flo frequently the objects of 
neglect or barbarity, are more sagacious 
than is generally supposed. The mother 
of four young kittens missed one of her 
nurslings, and dl%ently searched the 
house m find it. I^en she commenced 
calling upon the neighbours, gliding 
from room* to room, and looking under 
sofas and beds, with a troubled air. At 
len^ she found it in a family in the 
vicinity, where it had been given by her 
mistreaa Taking it in her month, she 
brou|;ht it home, and bestowed on it her 
nnrsuig c&res and maternal caresses for 
a few weeks, then carried it back to the 
same neighbour, and left it in the same 
spot where she found it It would seem 
as if she wished to testify her ap> 
probation of the home selected for her 
child, and desired only to nurture it 
until it should be old enough to fill it 
pro^^rly, 

A cat who had repeatedly had her 
tdttens talmn from h»r and drowned 
immediately after their birth, went tna 
bam belonging to the fiunily, quite at a 
long distance from the bouse. She so 
judiciously divided her time os to obtain 
her meals at home and attend to her 
nursery abroad. At length she entered 
the ki^en, followed by four of her off- 


spring weH-jerown, all mewing in chorus. 
Had she foresight enough to cotu 
elude that if she could protect them 
unt^ they reached a more mature age 
they would eaoapn the fate of their \in- 
fortunate kindred f i 

A little girl once sat reading with«a 
large, favourite cat in her lap, She 
was stroldng it, while it purred 
loudly to eMess its joy. She invited 
a person who was near, to feel its 
velvet softness. Belnotant * to be 
interrupted in an iadustHous occu- 
pation that required the use of both 
hands, the person did not immediately 
comply, but at length touched the 
head so abruptly that the cat supposed 
itself to have been struck. Resenting 
the indignity, it ceased its song, and 
^^ntinued alternately rolling and closing 
its eyes, yet secretly watching, until 
both the busy hands had resumed their 
employment. Then, stretching forth a 
broa<l, black velvet paw, it inflicted on 
the back of one of tbern a quick stroke, 
and jumping down, concealed 
beneath the chair of its patron^' 1 iiere 
seemed in this simple action a nice 
adaptation of means ito ends ; a pindent 
waiting, until the retalmtiou that was 
meditated could be conveniently in- 
dulged, and a prompt flight from the 
evil that might ensue. 

The race of rats are usually con- 
sidered remarkable only for voracious- 
ness, or for ingenious and mischlevoua 
inventions to obtain the gratification of 
appetite. A vessel that had been much 
infested by them, was, when in port, 
fumigated with brimstone, to expel 
them. Escaping in great numbers, they 
were dispatched by people stationed for 
that purpose. Amid the flying victims, 
a group was observed to approach 
slowly, upon the board placed between 
the vessel and the shore. One of those 
animals ^eld in his mouth a stick, the 
extremity of which weae held by two 
others, who carefully led him. It was 
dfseovetred that he was blind. The exe- 
cutioners suffered them to live 1 It was 
not in the lieart of man to scorn such 
an example. 

Another of our shtpa, while in a 
foreign port^ took similar measures to 
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free itself from thotie troublesome io> 
mates. Amid the throngs that Hed 
«from suffocating smoke to slaughtering 
foes, one was seen moTing laboriously, 
as if overburdened. Glix^lng over the 
bodies of his dead companions, he bore 
upon his bhck another, so old as to be 
unable to walk. Like ^neas, escaping 
from the flames of Troy, perhaps it was 
an aged father that he thus earned upon 
bis shoulders. Whether it was a filial 
]>iety, or respect for age, his noble con- 
duct, as in the previous instance, saved 
his life and that of his veneiable 
friend. 

Sheep are admired for their innocence 
and meekness more than for strong 
demonstrations of character. Yet the 
owner of a flock was once surprised by 
seeing one of his fleecy people rushing 
to and fro beneaih his window, in gtes^ 
agitation and alarm. Following her to 
the pa«*ture, where she eagerly led the 
W'ay, he found a fierce dog tearing the 
sheep. Having put him to flight, he 
turned in search of the me'ssenger, and^ 
foBSldJicr in a close thicket, wliere she* 
had camuUy hidden her own little lamb, 
ere she fled to apprise the master of 
their danger, l^is strangely intelli- 
gent animal was permitted to live to 
the utmost limit of longevity alloted to 
her race. 


Children’s Food. — ^L iebig says, ''The 
intelligent aud experienced mother or 
nurse chooses for the child with 
attention to the laws of nature ; she 
gives him chiefly milk, and farinaoeous 
food, alwnys adding finiits to the latter ; 
she prefers the flesh of adult animals, 
which are rich in bone earth, to that of 
young animals, and always acoompanieii 
it with garden vegetables ; she ^glves 
the child especially bones to gnaw, and 
excludes from its diet veal, fish, and 
potatoes; to the excitable child of 
weak digestive* powers she gireSjinits 
farinaceous food, infusion of malt^ and 
uses milk sugar, the respiratory mattef 
prepai*ed by nature herself for the 
resiiiratory process, inr preference to 
cane sugar; and she allows him the 
unlimited use of salt.” 


THS ANDMi CHILD* 

Bt 

time tliat a good child dies, 
an angel of God comes down to ecrth> 
takes the dead child in hie nrme, 
spreads abroad his large InoW-^white 
wings, flies forth over all those places 
which the child had loved, and ^oke 
a whole handful of flowers, whioh he 
bears upward with him to the throne 
of God, that they may bloom there in 
yet greater loveliness than they have 
ever blossomed on earth. The good 
God folds all these flowers to His 
bosom, but upon the flowbr whioh He 
lovoth best, He breath os a l^s, and 
then a voice given to it, aba it can 
join in the songof umversal blessedness.” 
• All this did an augel of God relate, 
whilst he bore a little child to heaven ; 
and the child heard as if in a dream, 
and the an^l wing^ his flight ‘over 
those spots in the Gild’s home where 
the little one had been Wont to play, 
and they passed through gardens which 
were filled with glorious flowers. 

"Which of all these shall we take 
with us, aud plant in heaven ? ” asked 
the angel. 

Now there stood in the a 

slender and beautiful rose-tree, bat a 
wicked hand had broken the stem, so 
that its boughs hung around : it 
withered, though laden with large half* 
unfolded buds. 

" The poor rose-tree I” said the child ; 
" let us take it with us, that it may 
bloom above in the presence %of God.” 

And the angel took the ros^-tree, and 
kissed the child, because of the words 
it had spoken ; and the little one half 
opened his eyes. They then plucked 
some of the gorgeous flowers whioh 
grew in the g^en, but they also 
gathered the ebspisra buttercup, and 
the wild heart's-ease. » 

"Now wjien we have flowers r ex- 
claimed the child, and*tbe angel bowed 
his head; but he winged not yet hia 
flight toward the throne of God. It 
was nignt,— ^ was still; they re- 
mained in the great city ; they hovered 
over one of the narrow streets, in 
which lay heaps of simw, ashosj, and 
rubbish, for it was flitting day. 
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Fragmeuta of plates, bi’oken mortar, 
rags, ami ul«l hats, lay scuttored around, 
— all which bore au uniuvit^g aapect. 

The angel pointed out^ in the midst 
^ all this confused rubbishy some 
broken Cagmeixts of a flower-pot, and 
a clutn|} of earth, which had fallen out 
of« i;,, and was only held together by 
the withered roots of a wild flower, 
which had been thrown out into the 
street because it was considered utterly 
worthless, 

** We will take this with us,” said the 
angel; ''and 1 will tell thee why, as 
we Boor upward together to the throne 
of Ooil.” 

So they resumed their-flight, and the 
angel thus related his story : — ^ 

** Down in that narrow street, in the 
lowest cellar, there once dwelt a poor 
sick hoy ; fro^p his very infancy he 
was almost hod-riden. On his best 
days he could take two or thrae turns 
on crutches across his little chamber, 
and that was all he could do. On a 
few days in summer, the beams of the 
sun used to penetrate for half an hour 
to the floor of the cellar ; and when 
the poor boy sat there, and let the 
w6.t*nf% un shine upon him, and looked 
the bright icd blood flowing through 
his delicate Angers, as he held them 
before his face, then it was said of him, 
' He has been out to day,* A neigh- 
bour’s son n8e<l always to bring him one 
of the young boughs of the beech-trcc, 
when it was fiisjt budding into life, and 
this was 'all he knew of the woods in 
their beauleoiH clothing of spring ver- 
dure, Then would lie place this boujh 
above hh head, and dream that he wo**’ 
under the beech-trees, where the sun 
was shluiug and tho birds were singing. 
On one spring day, the neighbour’s sou 
also brought him some wild flowers, 
andftiTnong these there happened to be 
one which had retained its root, and 
for this reasonfifwaa placed in a flower- 
pot, and laid uj»on the window-sill 
quite close to the bed. *And the 
flower was planted by a fortunate hand, 
and o^d sent forth new shoots, 

and boro flt)wers every year; it was 
the sick boy’s most precious flo'Ver- 
garden — his little treasure here on 


earth ; he watered it, and clierished it, 
and took care that the very last sun- 
beam which glided through the lowly 
window should shine upon its blossoms. 
And these flowers were interwoven 
even In his dreams — fon him they 
bloomed, for hm, they shed around 
their fragrance and rejoiced the eye 
with their beauty ; and when the Lord < 
called him hence, he turned, even in 
death, towards his cherished plant. 
He has now been a year with God — 
a year hoB the flower stood forgotten 
in tho window, and now it is withered ; 
therefore has it been thrown out with 
the rubbish into tho street. And this 
is tho flower — ^the poor withered flower 
—which we have added t > oiir noaogay ; 
for this flower has imparted more joy 
than the rare'«t and brightest blo^^^om 
%rhich ever bloomed in the garden of a 
queen.*’ 

“But how comosfc thou to know all 
this?” asked the child whom the 
angel was hearing wdth him to hoaven. 

“ I know it,” replied the an 
I was myself the little sick ^SSy^ho 
went upon cratches, I know my 
flower well.” i< 

And nowthe child altogether unclosed 
Lis eye^ and gaz'=*d into tlie blight, 
glorious countenaoce of tho angel, and 
at tho same moment they foini 1 them- 
solves in the Paradise i»f Goil, where 
joy and b^eaHedncB'^for ever- dwell 

And God folded the dead child to 
His heart, and he received \idn 'S, like 
the other angol, and flt‘W li.ind in li. nd 
with him. And all the ll>\,ers also 
God folded to His heart ; l>nt uptni tho 
poor withered wild flower tie bi cached 
H kiss, and a voice was given to it, md 
it sang together with all the aiif^els 
Which encircled the Throne of Ood ; 
some* very nigh unto PIis presence, 
others encom|w*Bing these in over 
widening circles un il they reached 
into lun^ty itself— but ^11 alike wcio 
happy, xud they all sang with one 
i^oice, little and gieat ; the good blessed 
child, and the poor wild flower, which 
had lain wit her, ed nud ca ^t out among 
tlie sweepings, viud under the rnhbisii 
of the flitting day, in the midst of the 
dark, narrow street. 
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TKli ART OF LIFE. 

Life is an art. When we oonaid'er what 
life may he to all, and what it ia to 
most, we shall see how little this art is 
yet understood. What life may be to 
all is sho^ ns in the lives of the 
honoured few whom we have learned 
to distinguish from the Pest of mankind^ 
and to worship as the heroes and saints 
of the world. What life is to most is 
seen wherever we turn our eyes. 

To all life may be freedom, progress, 
success. To most men it is bondage, 
failure, dtfeac. Some have declared 
all life to be a tragedy. The life of 
^ost men is lightly ao termed. What 
can be more tragical than after long 
years of weary watching and ceaseless 
toll, in which all the joy and strength 
ol our days had been wasted in pursuit 
of some distant good, to find, at lastf 
that the good thus sought was a shadow 
— a sham ; that the sum total of our 
endeavour, uitU no positive increase, 
has left US luiuus our youth, our facub 
tiyjjgu^i’ hope, and that the tUn’eescore 
yeaiu'^vo bei u a livelong illusion. 
Such is the actual condition of man- 
kind. -o 

Look at our educated men. Of the 
hundreds whom eveiy year sends forth 
to wander in Iho various paths of active 
life, how many are there who find or 
even s^ek the bread that alone can 
satibty the hiuigeuiig, dreaming heart 
of rikiu ? li'»w many sell their strength 
and w.is\o their days, and “file their 
miuds,” ill the uursuit of some vain 
object, or i-oiiio phantom which they 
term a competence, or, at best, some 
dream of faul^’ ; and find, when the lace 
is done, ami the heat is won, that they 
are no nearer than bofiire the true end 
of their bt*iug.«nd that the great woA 
of life is still to do ( • 

The woik of life, so far as the in- 
dividual is cmice iied, and that to which 
the s'^h'daris ijiarticularly cal^, hself’ 
culture -ihe pyrlect unfojdijlg of our 
iiidivi iu.il nature. To this end, abov^ 
all others, the art ot which we speak 
directs our rttention and iioints our 
endeavour. There no mau, it is 
preaumetJ, to whom this object is wholly 
indiJereufc, who would not willingly 


this, too, idong wdth other 
prizes, provided the attainment of it 
were comj^ible with personal ease and 
worldly good. But thetdmsinees of 
self-culture admits of no cc^p^fftiiae. 
Either it must be made a diswA aim, 
or wholly abandoned. 

“ I respect the man,” says CfhBthe 
“who knows distinctly what be wishes. 
The greater part of aU the mischief in 
the w^orld arises from the fact that men 
do not suffloiantly understand their 
own aims. They have undertaken to 
build a tower, and spend no mbre 
labour on the foundation thau would 
be necessaiy to erect a hut.” «ls not 
this an exact description of most men’s 
strivings ? — Every man undertakes to 
build his tower, and no one counts the 
cost. 

, In all things the tin^s are marked 
by a want of steady aim and {>atient 
industry. There is scheming and 
plotting in abundance, but no consider- 
ate, persevering effort. The young 
man launches into life with no definite 
course iu view. If he goes b i to trade, 
he has perhaps a general desire to be 
righ : but he has, itX the same time, an 
ef^ually strong desire for p\’eseii?F^ratl 
fication and luxurious living. Ho is 
unwilling to pay the price of hTs ambi- 
tion. He endeavours to secure the 
present, and lets go the future. He 
turns seedtime into harvest, and eats 
the com which he ouglit to ]jlant. 

If he goes into professional life, he 
sets out with a goneral* dc^e to be 
eminent, but without cowsiilertng in 
what particular he wishes to excel, uiid 
what is the price of that excelltnoe. 
So he divides his time and talents 
among a great variety of pursuits; 
endoavouHng to be all tliiugH, he 
beci>mes superficial in pioportion as he 
is universal, and having aoquirft^* a 
brief reputation, as is 

short-lived, sinks dow^into hopeless 
insjginficaucu 

jJost Things that man desires may be 
had for a piicc. The world is truer to 
us than wi* are to ourseives. In the 
great bargain of life no oneia duped but 
by hi8 own misca.culationsj or batfiod 
but by his own unstable will. If any 
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hil ib the thiiig ^hic^ he 4eaire& 
it ie becft^ he is not trne tf himaeii, 
he h»B no tuSokaot inolUiASon to the 
cA^ejot in ^i^ueetion* He U ttnwilliii|t 
to which it ooete. 

0£ HMj Hiituie, ae of »U other things 
«^dking» the t»ioe ia a single dd' 
votion to that object j a devotion which 
exolnde all aimfl and ends that do 
i%ot difeotlj^ <nr indirectly tend to 
pH>mote it In this service let no man 
lUktter hhhself with the hope of light 
work and ready wages. The work is 
hard, and the wages are slow. Better 
pay in money, or in fame, may be found 
many Cther path than thffj. 

The motived to engage in this work 
are its own inherent worth, and the 
sure satisfaction which accompanies the 
oonsoiouanese of progress in the true 
direction towarcTthe stature of a perfect 
man. Let him who would build this 
tower consider well the cost, whether 
in energy and endurance he have suffi- 
cient to finish it. 

Much that he has been accustomed 
to consider as most des;Lrable he will 
have to renounce. Much that other 


as highest, and follow after 
os the grand reality, he will have to 
forego. Ho emoluments must seduce 
him from the rigour of his devotion. 
Ho engagements beyond the merest 
necessities of life must interfere with 
hb pursuit 

A meagre economy mast be his 
income. Spare fast, that oft with 
gods doth diet,** must be his faiu The 
rusty coat must be his badge. Obs'iu- 
rity must be his distinction. He must 
consent to see younger and smaller 
men take their idaces above him in the 
world. He must become a living 
aacridce, and dare to lose his Ilfs in order 
thayie may find it. 

On nil hands man*s existence is con- 
T^jrted into a |ya^aratlon for existence. 
We do not properly live in these days, 
but everywhere, with patent inventions 
and complex ai*rangementS| are getting 
ready to live ; like that king of Epirus 
who was all hb lifetime preparing to 
take his ease, but must first conquer 
the world. The end i% lost in the 
maass. Isfebsmcthetedlfiappliaaoes* 


We cannot get to ourselves, there are 
so many external comforts to wade* 
through. 

Conoiousnesa stops half way. Ro' 
flection b dbsipated in the circum^ 
stances of our environment. * Goodness 
is exhausted m aids to goodness, and all 
the vigour and health of the soul b 
expended in ^ack contrivances to 
biuld it up. We aie paying dearer 
than we imagine for our boasted 
improvements. The highest life, the 
highest enjoyment, the point at which, 
after all our wandeiings, we mean to 
land, is the life of the mmd^the 

^ Jtween this life and any point of 
outward exbtence, there is never but one 
step, and that step is an act of the will, 
which no aids from without can super- 
sede or even facilitate. We travel round 
and round m a circle of facilities, and 
come at last tjp the point from which we 
sot out. The mortal leap remains still 
to be mt^e. 

With these objects and 
the business of belf-culture has nothing 
to do. The scholar must expect nothing 
from society, but i!iay deem himself 
happy, if for the day's labour, which ne- 
cessity imposes, society will give him 
his hire, and beyond that will leave him 
free to follow hb proper calling ; which 
he must either pursue with exclusive 
devotion, or wholly abandon. The 
more needful is it that he bung to the 
conflict the Promethean sjuiit of en- 
durance which belongs of old to hb 
work and line. 

Besides this voluntary abstinence 
from temporal advantages and public 
affairs, the business of self-culture re- 
quires a renunciation of present noto- 
riety,^ and a seclusion^ more or less 
rigoi'ous from the public eye. Tho 
world is too much with us We live 
out of door. An all-present publicity 
attends otir steps. Our hfe is in piint. 
At every turn we ore gazetted and shown 
tip to ourselyos ; society has become a 
chamber of mirrors, where our slightest 
movement b brought home to us^with 
a thousand old mlections. 

The oonsequl^tice b^a morbid con- 
sdousnoBS, a haVit of Jiving for effeoti 
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utterly incompatible witb wholesome 
effort and an earnest haind. No heroic 
'oharaoter, no depth of feeling, or clear- 
ness of li^ight can ever oome of such a 
life. All ihat is beat in human attain- 
znents spuags from retirement, 

^ Whoso nas conceived within himself 
any sublime and fruitful thought, or 
proposed to himself any great work of 
life, has been guided thereto by soli- 
tary musing. In the ruins of the 
Capitol, Gibbon conceived his immortal 
^‘Rome.*’ In a cavern, on the banks of 
the Saale, Klopstock meditated his 
** Messiah.*' In the privacy of Wools- 
thorpe, Newton surmised the law which 
]^ei*vades the All. In the solitude of 
Erfurt, Luther received into his soul 
the new evangile of faith and freedom. 

In retirement we first become ac- 
quainted with ourselves, our means, alM 
ends. There, no strange form inter- 
poses between us and the truth ; no 
paltry vanity cheats us wtth false shows 
and aims; the film drops from our 
ey es. Wlnle we gaze, the vision 
while we muse, the fiin 

bums. 

Retirement, to^ is the parent of free- 
dom. From living much among men 
we come to ape their views and faiths, 
and order our piinciples, our livts, as 
we do our coats, by the fashion of the 
times. Let him Who aspires to popular 
favour and the suffrage of his contem- 
poraries court the public eye. But 
whoso would perfect himself and bless 
the world with any ^reat work or 
example, must hide his young dajs 
somewhat in “ some reclusive and re- 
ligious life, out of all eyes, tongues, 
minds, and injuiies.” 

THE PRORERTIES OF HEAT.* 
By B Q. A. 

Thk number three seems to be a 
sorb of favourite in Nature. lu 
the subject is^worthy of notl^, and we 
wore led specially to notic# it while 
preparing this paper. There are thr^ 
forms of matter — viz , solid, liquid, 
and gas or vapour. There are three 
kinds of heat — ^heah ^cific, heat la- 
tent, ftnd heat radiant. There are 
three ways m which hlat is communi- 


cated— -by ccnductiodi, ocnvecticn, «nd 
radiation. 

It wasjlhese fhote which us to 
notice ilEmber three. |Ju the ffmit 
place we have the 
animal, vegetable, and nunIjMr Then 
in man himself . the same Ifcabiet is 
found, foy man consisis of WSWt s 
body, and the action of the two, or the 
operative energy. His body is essen- 
tially composed of three — ^bone, ffesh^ 
and tendons, the bofies are essentially 
composed of cartilage, osseous matte^ 
and marrow. Nay, even the teeth are 
three — ^pulp, enamel, and dentine. Man 
takes m three kinds of food — ^gas (atmo- 
sphere), liquid, and solid. The solid 
matter of the earth consists chiefiy of 
silex, alumina, and lime. But we have 
shown enough of this cunous triism, 
and will go on with t^e subject prhj^h 
suggested tho idea to us, viz., Heat. 

Now there are two forces constantly 
acting in opposition to each other- 
cohesive attraction and heat. Heat 
tends to drive the atoms of matter 
farther from one another, while cohe- 
sive attraction tends to bring them 
nearer to each other. 

Heat, by overcoming cohesiv^^fiffitc- 
tion, converts solids into liquids, and 
liquids into gases ; and thus, tho heat 
of the sun converts the water of the sea 
into vapour, which floats in tlie atmo- 
sphere, and gives rise to rain, hail, 

1 snow, and dew. t 

The first effect of heat on solids is 
expansion, and then liquelhction. A 
practical example of expansion by beat 
is shown in the manner in which the 
parts of carriage-wheels are bound to- 
gether : the tire or iron-band is made 
a little smaller than the circumference 
of the wooden paii# of the wheel ; being 
put on while it is exilaiged by heat, it 
is suddenly cooled ooNb^c- 

tion binds the pan^jff the coiffteuxid 
wheel together. 

All mutter consists of atoms, which 
are, under all cironmstanoes, of the same 
size, shape, and weight. 

But we have said that solids expand 
by heat. Now this expansion takes 
place, not bMny imerease in the size of 
the ^oms fhiah compose the solidi 
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by Ml iticreaae in the spaoes botweoli 
tb© atoms themselves. ^ 

In a Solid, Jhe atoms are ffc^d irmly 
tofifother ; jj5*at is, wbon oobemoti, or 
cohesT^ jl^-raction, predominates orer 
the lej^fon due to host* In a liquid, 
are held to^het so slightly 
that they can move over one another ; 
or, cohesion and repulsion are eimctlj 
balanoed. 

And in a gfi® or vapour, the atoms 
are constantly tending to go fartlier 
from eatli other, because the repulsion 
predominates. 

Thus, then, we see that a portion 
of mailer is in reality ” a portion of 
space mt tutirdif filled with inatter** 

Heat converts liquids, by an enor- 
mous expausion, into airs, gases, or 
vapours. 

•The expansibility of fluids by heat is 
Btill greater than that of solids. 

The fexpan&iou of water may be 
shown by partly filling a gla'-a bulb, 
ha^iug a long tube attached to it, with 
coloured water i immeision in a jar of 
hot witer »vUl occadoa the witcr con* 
tamed in tho bulb and tube to expand 
ejaidi^© higher. Tliose liqmda aie the 
must expansible i^bich ruqmre the least 
heat to make tibem boil Mercury doea 
not expand so much as water ; spirit of 
wiue expands more than water, and 
chloroform more than spirit of wine. 

In liquids there can be no change of 
temp(^ratu?e without a displacement of 
portiolesj^ 

Take avess6l--a pan, for instance — 
fill it with water,' and place it ou the 
fire. You apply heat tC the bottoiu of 
the pan, and of courae the particles of 
water at the bottom of the ves-iel be- 
come firstheated^heatiov expands them 
— and, becommg specifically lighter, 
they ascend, while colder partiolon 
fi4m;the top take their place; and thus 
»Z($t of ourT^ is created by each par 
tide as fast dSit gets heated, canreytny 
itself away and giving place to colder 
ones. The process is called convection. 
If, however, wo take a test tube,^ and 
put in it a small lump of iue, and then 
fill it three-quarters full of cold water, 

^ Ibnco as may he bougiifitor 2(L or 
each. \ 


We oai^ by ap^fiying heat, such as that 
of a spirit-lamp) to the upper p(^tiou ofi 
the water, a^ituaUy boil tho wa er ut the 
surface while the ice rcm].ns uiuUa- 
fiOjved. This Arises from w. ter being 
a bad conductor of heat Water affords 
A remarkable exception to the law tha% 
matter exi»auds by heat and contracts 
by cold. Wo do not mean to say that 
water does not expmd when heated or 
contract when cooled, but the piopoai- 
tion is true, only to a certain extent. 
Above 89i degrees it does q jov the 
general law, and become stt'am , below 
degrees it does not obey tao luw, 
hut acts diro'tly in oppo'^ition to it; 
for then it expjiuds, as is well il'ii-tti ittd 
?n its power of biurttmg asundoi c atU- 
enwave and even mt.fcil vi s-^ela m which 
hi* may be fio/ei. Wlien, hov\ over, it 
becomes ice, the general law .iguii o])e- 
rates, and ice eontiactb and expands as 
any other so^d does 

A most beautiful law this txa^ntjon 
is — a moat striking lustin^e of IUmijo 
love and wisdom Let ns .2- 

shince, a pond of fush w itelHm i w in- 
terns night. The siufacc water hist 
becomes coolei ana thus (Lnnei, ind 
fiinkef; and this goes on until ail fchi 
water has a tcmpei \tnie of about 3)^ 
degiees, wheu the surface water lietztM, 
the law becomes rcvci’sod, and iubtoad 
of continuing to moi’ca'-c lu dwnsii_y, it 
becomes lighter than the w<,ter below, 
and swims on the surface as loc Ii e is 
a hid oondut'tor of ho it, and thin the 
water beneath is kipt from the conlmg 
influence of the itmospluio '^n|»j)O'u 0 
the exception did nob exist, and t'l it, as 
water froze, it sank. The de'soiaijo i of 
the frigid cones would oveistneal the 
lair surface of our earth. Our iiicia 
would become solid Aadsos of ice -Iho 
heat of tiie sun would be miible per- 
fectly to tliaw it, Winter aftei winter 
ivoild fjie bolid masses be mciv -lb od — 
glaciers cvould acoumukite, temperate 
and tropical vegeUition would *be de- 
-titroyod, thA extinction of the grc.iter 
portion of the animal kingdom would 
tollow, a few l|yli,ens and mos3e‘>, and ti 
fow polar auiu^iiS would bo solo 
remnautsof w /ariod foims of vege- 
table and oijjlpal life now* existing. 
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Mnn himself would at length succumb 
bef<jro the aM-pervadinfe co’d» and uur 
gk)be woi^tiMvel its appointed irouud, 
a weary Hclbe of barren icicles. 

Dense bAies are well known to be 
the best cdiductors of heat. Porous 
and loose Abstanoes are mean oon- 
dutitors. Wood, straw, &c., ai'e bad 
^cond«eif)rs of heat. 

A very sirnple experiment will show 
both ti»e good conducting power of 
metal and also the principle of the Davy 
Lain]). Take a little copper wire — say 
a i)io''c^a foot long — coil it half a doien 
tinich round a penholder; you will then 
ha\e a little coil of wire, and tbo re- 
mainder will do for a handle. Take a 
lighted candle and blip the coil of cool 
WHO over the wiek ; the liame will be 
fao innoii ivduood m teiupcratuie by the 
eoolin/ intiijoiice of the wire as to be-^ 
como t \ *•111^,11 iKiiod Light the candle 
— take oft the (-oil and heat it; while 
hot, apijly it in like inaimer.» You will, 
howtvvr, no longer have the same re- 
sult; f(ir the wire being he.ited, ob- 
stiHflR^oJ^at from the flame Now 
the Davy Tanip la jnat a common oil 
lamp, Hurionuded ^ fine wire gan 74 e. 
TIk* lir(^ damp, whien is an inferior car- 
bide of bydrogen, enters and beeomt's 
iiillained; but the gau 7 §, by cooling 
the tlame, jircvonts it pus^-ing through 
to tlie cittni.il gas, aud thus also j»ie- 
vents '111 ovplodiou. The cooling power 
of wiie gaii/e may be ea^ly domou- 
btratca by idiicing a bit of camphor on 
U]'i(ii- of wuo gauze, hold over the 
llauic ofatiimdc; the he it cannot pass 
tliru’U''i, :»iid tlio camphor is not iu- 
flaii'ed 

lint Intero&ting though the subject 
be, we cannot pursue it further, 'the 
' pondci-Dus tonic oyjature — written in 
language to be iinaerfltood by all-ris, 
in our time, beginning to bo read. 

* Slighted it has been ; but the period 
neglect is pasbod, and men 
learning to read^tho tca^ lungs lihat, in 
gi'eat afflPglorious cliaractcrs, it has so 
long had ^irepared for them. 

There are three feoiirfof friends — 
friemls wBk) like ygn, frAlla who do not 
cfli'e for you, 'and friendslmo hate yoU. 


THE CKHKISTET ANI) GEOlOIJY 
OF GOLD. 

BeXiPOU si^s the elevation of geo|o^ 
to a iflaqe^lmang the sciente. have it9 
claims to notice as a practidl|||y u^ful 
study lieen so prominenHy^iyR^ht 
forward as since the first til 
Austmlian ^old reached England 

On all sides do we hear int< 
emigrants leagerly inquiring for the be^ 
way to tell or flee them, from 
the works of our geologists, endeavour" 
ing to ascertain the most favourable 
localities for finding it. Chemistry and 
mineralogy can answer th^ first, and 
pKictical geology their second quoibion, 

Oiicn have had luriqis of copper 
1 and iron pyrites brought to us, with 
"the request, Would you be kind 
enough to tell ns whether this is gold ?'* 
£ind*oftoa have wo smiled at the ludi- 
croub change of countenance in the in- 
quirer, as wo assured him that the fan- 
cied treasure was naught but euliihurot 
of iron. 

* Gold is the only yellow metal, and is 
always found in a metallic state— rarely 
pure, and always presents the yellow 
char icter W'hioh belougs to it. 

When a piece of iron is left exjjd^a^ 
to the action of the atmosphere, it be- 
comes oxidated, or rusts, and rust is 
oxide of iron; gold, however, docs not 
tariiihh when exi)oaod in air, on aocount 
of its feeble affinities ; and can be 
molted and kept fluid Without change 
fotf any length of time. 

We have, however, seen goUSkbum, 
wliich it does with a gi'cenish fl,ime, 
when exposed to a scrong ebacbric or 
galvanic bpark. 

Gold reijuires a stron^ieat to melt 
it — 2,SJ0 Fahrenheit being necesaaxy 
I* for that purpose. To talk of gold steam 
may appear extraoi’dinaVy, yet it has 
beou discovered that when in a stateft^dii^ 
fusion, it is, to a smaU extent, 
verted into vapour. ' *.* 

The exti^nie malleability of gold is 
^well known; and here U one test by 
wffiicU it can bo distinguished fwin iron 
and copper pyrites. Give the mineral,,' 
or rather a little bit of it, a smart i*ap 
on a hard subriauce, with a hammer, 
and if it be gold, you wiH merely 
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it ft little ; but if either of iha 
twm ftbovfl*?iamed subatantjen, It 
smiiflb jute liiUe bite. i|u9 

ibest to the Mxiallef4l atom *, for a 

pcoje can be piokeA xa^ on the 

poi*v‘ ft needle, which cannot bo 
aonejfj ,tth the sulphuret either of iron 
qr, Again, gold is not acted 

v,nj Jh by any aingle apid; but when 
mtrio and muriatic acids are mixed, 
they decompose each other, producing 
chlorine; »ud nitrous .icid, and a mix- 
tiiro of thone two acids, called uitro- 
muriatic acid, or aqu>a vfgictf has the 
power of dissolving gold. 

It, however, we take copper Mritos, 
we 'ahall find, ^lat when dissolved In 
acid, if a knife-blade bo di]>ped in tiie 
solution, it will he covered withapreci-' 
pitation of copjier ; or if wo t.^ke iron 
pyrites, dissolve it in spirits of salt or,, 
muriatic acid', in which we have put a 
few drops “bf nitric acid, and then add 
a little prussi tte of pota.sh, we will get 
a bright blue precipitate, which jh 
Prussian blue. 

t*erhap as easy a tost for gold a« any 
is, when it is dissolved in aqua regia, 
to add chloride of tin, on which a 
precipitate will be thrown down 

The following are thedirectious lately 
given by Dn Lyon Playfair for exfvmin- 
Ittg a to ascertain whether it 

contains gqJd Supposing you have’ 
auriferoufi quartz, reduce it to powder, 
and boil with aqua regia. After dilut- 
ing it with water, pass the solution 
through a filter, allow it to cool, rflid 
aAd a floluUoti of cfu'bonate of soda, 
until it ceases to efiervesec. Fdter 
agvin, and add oxalic acid 'ubtil tue 
<e&ervaso^^ni||boase, and it tastes sour ; 
then b^ Ad if there bo any gold* 
bo precipitated as 

In9p||m to copper and iron py- 
Jhowov^ there \$ another sub- 
gold, but some^ 

: It is called y«b 
fcno^ 

f likdd tMuf been foitced fate wire of the 
4Sl|fieaet«r of only of an inoh-.^50 

iMt of it only I Rraia ; and boa 

baim t>eftt«n into loam only trSaQvdOdtb of an 
■Inch hi r 


from gold by its non-metallic lustre, its 
foliated structure, its low spo('afic‘ gra- 
vity, imd the harsh srruping ip)iHoiji<)do 
when ft knife-point is drawn er 1 1 . G tdd 
ha'q a powerful affijiity ,or mercury, 
and lihis property is made j' sc of to col- 
lect small particles of ^golcl, unj)re- 
serVable in fiuiy other way. Wheintho 
mer(5ury has gathered up the gohL they 
are Easily separated, because mercury,* 
being liquid at ordinary temperalurcs, 
rises in vapour eonbulerably below a 
red heat, leaving the gold, with wliieb 
it had been amalgamated, iji a i»urft 
state behind it. Gold goner all}" oiours 
alloyed vnth silver, fiom wlnoli it can 
ho sept) ltd by niiiic'Rul, iiJiitb di.>.- 
solves the s-ihHT, and lo,u cs the gold , 
or by a mixture of nitric ami iinunlic 
acids, w-bich dihsolves the gold and 
leaves the tilicr, as chloride oj .Siliu. 

And now for a few word uu the 
geology of gold. All the voika whuh 
compoHO the crust of our globe aie 
(liiided b} geologUts into tw > gic.it 
grou[)H, - sti.itified and uubti rttdu d 
rocks- The fonuer are alj^ iW^U^d 
aqueous, and llic Infter ig\*St)ii->. Gold 
occurs in both diii u ns. lun the 
igneous rocks w eic foi ming fin y ( allied, 
by being mt rudod ainoui,*- sonio i>f the 
aqueous rocks, great disturl).iTicosi\ddis-‘ 
location, jv group of strata, 1} lug hoii- 
zontally, would, by the aclimi of an 
tgDeous rock, beneath, then in a state of 
fusion, bosudtlonly lifted up, fiactured 
in vanims diiectious, and left, v\ lieu the 
iutruding rock had cooled, with t lacks 
and fissures running thiough them m 
various direetions. Th.n* vein- /re 
now, after the lapse of age^, found t.lled 
up M'Jth various substances - qua) tz, 
lead, tin, copper, silver, and gold. II i re 
then, is the first class of the tlcposit^ in 
v^hioU gold occuift^viz., in hdes or i 
veins. In quartz veins, it occurs either 
in ciystals or in amorphous lump& and 
“ ur in small grains. 

It isovorthy of remark here, that rll 
the great mountain chains, t t><*d to bo 
aun’furous, run, it is believed, from 
north to south ; and the fodes intersect 
the solid r<?cL in a direction more or less 
perpendinuli ‘lo the hori/oiy 
^1 tho nt^dvfied rocks^bave been de« 








